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CHAPTER XLVL 



CAMPAIGN OF PBIEDLAND AND PEACE OP TILSIT. APBIL— JULY 1807. 



1. The change of ministry in Eng- 
land was attended with an immediate 
alteration in the policy pursued by that 
power with respect to Continental af- 
fairs. The men who now succeeded to 
the direction of its foreign relations 
had been educated in the school of Mr 
Pitt, and had early imbibed the ardent 
feelings of hostility with which he was 
animated towards the French Revolu- 
tion. They were fully alive to the in- 
satiable spirit of foreign aggrandise- 
ment to which the passions springing 
from its convulsions had led. Mr 
Canning and Lord Castlereagh were 
strongly impressed with the disastrous 
efiects which had resulted from the 
economical system of their predeces- 
sors, and the ill - judged parsimony 
which had led them to starve the war 
at the decisive moment, and hold back 
at a time when, by a vigorous applicar 
tion of their resources, it might at once 
have been brought to a triumphant 
conclusion. No sooner, therefore, were 
they in possession of the reigns of 
power than they hastened to supply 
thedefect^ and take measures for bring- 
ing the might of England to bear on 
the contest in a manner worthy of its 
present greatness and ancient renown. 
An immediate advance of £100,000 was 
made to the King of Prussia; arms 
and military stores were furnished for 
the use of the troops to the amount of 

TOL, VIL 



£200,000; and negotiations were set 
on foot for concluding, with the cabi- 
nets of St Petersburg, Berlin, and 
Stockholm, conventions for concerted 
operations and a vigorous prosecution 
of the war. 

2. In April, the cabinet of Vienna 
interposed its good oj0&ces to effect an 
adjustment of the differences of the 
allied powers; but Mr Canning, while 
he accepted the offer of a mediation, 
did so imder the express condition of 
its being commimicated to the other 
belligerent powers, and of their acces- 
sion to its conditions. But as they 
had already concluded engagements for 
the active prosecution of the contest, 
the proposed negotiations never took 
place; and England, imder the guid- 
ance of its new administration, instead 
of entering into terms with France, 
reverted, in the most decided manner, 
to Mr Pitfs system of uncompromis- 
ing hostility to its ambition. A treaty 
was signed at Bartenstein, in East 
Prussia, in the end of the same month, 
between Russia and Prussia, for the 
future prosecution of the war. By 
this convention it was stipulated that 
neither of the contracting parties should 
make peace without the concurrence of 
the other; that the Confederation of 
the Rhine, which had proved so fatal 
to the liberties of Germany, should be 
dissolved, and a new confederacy, fop 
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the protection of its interests, formed, 
nnder the auspices of its natural pro- 
tectors, Austria and Prussia; that the 
latter power should recover the do- 
minions which it had held in Septem- 
ber 1805, and that Austria should be 
requested to accede to this treaty in 
order to regain its possessions in the 
Tyrol and the Venetian provinces, and 
to extend its frontier to the Mincio. 
Finally, Great Britain was formally 
invited to unite with the contracting 
powers, by furnishing succours in 
arms, ammunition, and money to 
them, and by the debarkation of a 
strong auxiliary force at the mouth 
of the Elbe, to co-operate with the 
Swedes in the rear of the enemy, 
while Austria should menace his com- 
munications, and the combined Rus- 
sian and Prussian armies should attack 
him in front. 

3. To this convention Sweden had 
already given its adhesion by the sig- 
nature of a treaty, six days before, for 
the employment of an auxiliary force 
of twelve thousand men in Pomerania; 
and England hastened to unite itself to 
the confederacy. By a convention 
signed at London on the 17th J\me, 
England gave in its accession to the 
treaty of Bartenstein, and engaged to 
support the Swedish force in Pomer- 
ania by a corps of twenty thousand 
British soldiers, to act against the rear 
and left flank of the French army; 
while, by a relative agreement on the 
23d, the Swedish auxiliary force in 
British pay was to be raised to eighteen 
thousand men, and the provisions of 
the fundamental treaty of alliance in 
April 1805, were again declared in force 
against the common enemy. Shortly 
after, a treaty was signed at London 
between Great Britain and Prussia, by 
which a subsidy of a million sterling 
was promised to the latter power for 
the campaign of 1807; and a secret 
article stipulated for succours yet 
more considerable, if necessary, to 
carry into full effect the purposes of 
the convention of Bartenstein. Thus, 
by the return of England to the prin- 
ciples of Mr Pitt's foreign policy, 
were the provisions of the great con- 
federacy of 1805 again revived on the 



part of the northern powers; and to 
Great Britain it is not the least honour- 
able part of these transactions, as Mr 
Canning justly observed, that the 
treaty with Prussia was signed when 
that power was almost entirely bereft 
of its possessions, and agreed to by 
Frederick-Will Jam in the only large 
town that remained to him of his once 
extensive dominions. 

4. But it was all in vain : the suc- 
cours of England came too late to 
cotmterbalance the disasters which had 
been incurred; the change of system 
was too tardy to assuage the irritation 
which had been produced. By with- 
holding these succours at an earlier 
period, the former ministry had not 
only seriously weakened the strength 
of the Russian forces, by preventing 
the arming of the numerous militia 
corps which were crowding to the Im- 
perial standards, but left the seeds of 
intense dissatisfaction in the breast of 
the Czar, who, not aware of the total 
change of policy which the accession of 
the Whig ministry had produced in 
the cabinet of St James's, and the com- 
plete revolution in that policy which 
had resulted from their dismissal, was 
actuated by the strongest resentment 
against the British government, and 
loudly complained that he was deserted 
by the ancient ally of Russia at the 
very moment when, for its interests 
even more than his own, he was risk- 
ing his empire in a mortal struggle 
with the French Emperor.* Such was 

* These angry feelings are very clearly 
evinced in General Budberg's answer to Lord 
Leveson Gower's (the British ambassador at 
St Petersburg) remonstrance on the conclu- 
sion at Tilsit of a separate peace by Russia 
with France. *' The firmness and persever- 
ance with which his Miyesty, during eight 
months, maintained and defended a cause 
common to all sovereigns, are the most cer- 
tain pledges of the intentions which ani- 
mated him, as well as of the loyalty and 
purity of his principles. Never would his 
Imperial Majesty have thought of deviating 
from that system which he has hitherto pur- 
sued, if he had been supported by a real 
assistance on the part of his allies. But 
having, from the separation of Austria and 
England, found himself reduced to his own 
resources, having to combat with his own 
means the immense military forces which 
France had at her disposal, he was autho- 
rised in believing thiit, in continuing to 
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the state of destitittion to which the 
ill-judged parsimoDy of the late ad- 
xmnistration had reduced the British 
arsenals, and such the effect of their 
total dismissal of transports from the 
royal service, that it was foimd im- 
possible by their successors to fit out 
an expedition for the shores of the 
Baltic for several months after their 
accession to office; and, in conse- 
quence, the formidable armament 
under Lord Cathcart, which afterwards 
achieved the conquest of Copenhagen, 
and might have appeared with decisive 
effect on the shores of the Elbe or the 
Vistula at the opening of the campaign, 
was not able to leave the shores of 
Britain till the end of July — a fort- 
night after the treaty of Tilsit had 
been signed, and the subjugation of the 
Continent, to aE appearance, irrevo- 
cably effected.* 

sacrifice himself for others, he might ulti- 
mately come to compromise the fate of his 
own empire. The conduct of the British 
government in later times has been of a 
kind completely to justify the determination 
which his Majesty has now taken. The di- 
version on the Continent which England so 
long promised, has not to this day taken 
place ; and even if, as the latest advices from 
London show, the British government has 
at length resolved on sending ten thousand 
men to Pomerania, that succour is noways 
proportioned either to the hopes we were 
authorised to entertain, or the importance 
of the object to which these troops were 
destined. Pecuniary succours might, in 
some degree, have compensated the want of 
English troops; but not only did the British 
government decline facilitating the loan the 
imperial court had intended to negotiate in 
London, but when it did at length resolve 
upon making some advance^ it appeared 
that the sum destined for this purpose, so 
far from meeting the exigencies of the Allies, 
would not even have covered the indispen- 
sable expenses of Prussia. In fine, the use 
which, instead of co-operating in the com- 
mon cause, the British government during 
this period, has made of its forces in South 
America and in Egypt, the latter of which 
was not even communicated to the imperial 
cabinet, and was entirely at variance with 
its interests, at a time when, by giving them 
a different destination, the necessity of main- 
taining a Russian army on the Danube might 
have been prevented, and the disposable force 
on the Vistula proportionally increased, suf- 
ficiently demonstrates that the Emperor of 
Busraa was virtually released from his en- 
gagements, and bad no course left but to 
attend to the security of his own dominions." 
It is impossible to dispute the justice of these 
observations.~jro^. Genebal Budbebo to 



5. While the Allies were thus draw- 
ing closer the bonds which united their 
confederacy, and England, rousingfrom 
its unworthy slumber, was preparing 
to resume its place at the h^ of the 
alliance, Napoleon on his side was not 
idle, and from his camp at Finkenstein 
carried on an active negotiation with 
all the powers in Europe. In his ad- 
dresses to the French senate, calling 
out the additional conscription of 
eighty thousand men, which has been 
already mentioned, he publicly held 
out the olive branch ; the surest proof 
of the magnitude of the disaster sus- 
tained at Eylau, and the critical situa- 
tion in which he felt himself placed, 
with Austria hanging in dubious 
strength in his rear on one side, and 
Great Britain preparing to organise a 
formidable force on the other. " Our 
policy is fixed," said he : " we have of- 

LordLeveson Gower, Tilsit, 30th June 1807: 
Pari. Deb. v. Ill, 112. 

* **When the present ministers came into 
oflBce, " said Mr Canning, then foreign minis- 
ter, on July 31, 1807, " they found the trans- 
port department totally dismantled. This 
originated in the economical system of Lord 
H. Petty; but it was a false parsimony, evi- 
dently calculated, at no distant period, to 
render necessary a profuse expenditure. The 
mandate of dismissal came from the trea- 
sury, and was applicable to all transports 
but those necessary to maintain the commu- 
nication with Ireland, Jersey, and Guernsey, 
The saving produced by this order did not 
amoimt to more than £4000 a-month, and it 
dispersed 60,000 tons of shipping which was 
left to the late ministrv by their predeces- 
sors. Ministers thus, in the beginning of 
April last, had not a transport at their dis- 
posal; and from the active state of trade at 
the same time, it required several months 
before they could be collected. If they had 
existed, a military force would in that very 
month have been sent out, and twenty thou- 
sand British troops would have turned the 
scale at Friedland. This ill-judged economy 
was the more criminal, that, by having a 
a fleet of transports constantly at command, 
and threatening various points, 20,000 men 
could easily paralyse three times that force 
on the part of the enemy. The Whigs had 
apparently parted with this transport force 
for no other purpose but that of registering 
their abandonment of the CJontinent." The 
iacts here alleged, Mr Windham, on the part 
of the late government, did not deny, ally- 
ing only " the abmrdity of sending British 
forces to the Continent; which required no re- 
ply."— A. curious argument from so able a 
man, when it is recollected that the nation 
was on the verge of Wellington's career.— 
Pari. Deb. ix. 103&-1038. 
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feredio England peacebefoFethefourth 
coalition; we repeat the offer; we are 
ready to conclude a treaty with Russia 
on iiie terms which her ambassador 
subscribed at Paris : we are prepared to 
restore its eight millions of inhabitants, 
and its capital, conquered by our arms, 
to Prussia." There was nothing said 
now about making the Prussian no- 
bility so poor that they should have 
to beg their bread ; nor of the queen, 
like another Helen, having lighted the 
fires of another Troy. But amidst 
these tardy and extorted expressions 
of moderation, the Emperor had no- 
thing less at his heart thaji to come to 
an accommodation ; and his indefati- 
gable activity was incessantly engaged 
in strengthening his hands by fresh 
alliances, and collecting from all quar- 
ters additional troops to overwhelm 
his enemies. The imprudent and pre- 
mature proclamation has been already 
mentioned, [ATtte, CJhap. XLin. §. 19], 
by which the Prince of the Peace an- 
noimced, on the eve of the battle of 
Jena, his preparations to combat an 
enemy which no one could doubt was 
France. Napoleon dissembled for a 
while his resentment, but resolved to 
make this hostile demonstration the 
ground for demanding fresh supplies 
from Spain ; and accordingly great 
numbers of the Prussian prisoners 
were sent into the Peninsula to be fed 
and clothed at the expense of the court 
of Madrid, while an auxiliary force was 
peremptonly demanded from that 
power to co-operate in the contest in 
the north of Europe. Trembling for 
its existence, the Spanish government 
had no alternative but submission ; 
and accordingly sixteen thousand of 
the best troops of the monarchy, under 
a leader destined to future celebrity, 
the Marquis de Romana, crossed the 
Pyrenees early in March, and arrived 
on the banks of the Elbe in the middle 
of May. Thus was the double object 
gained of obtaining an important auxi- 
liary force for the Grand Army, and of 
securing, as hostages for the fidelity of 
the court of Madrid, the flower of its 
troops in a remote situation, entirely 
at the mercy of his forces. 

6. Sweden waa another power which 



Napoleon was not without hopes, not- 
withstanding the hostile disposition of 
its sovereign, of detaching, through 
dread of Russia, from the coalition. 
Immediately after the battle of Eylau, 
he began to take measures to excite 
the court of Stockholm against the al- 
liance.* " Should Swedish blood," said 
he, in the bulletin on l^e 23d April, 
" flow for the defence of the Ottoman 
empire, or its ruin? should it be shed to 
establish the freedom of the seas, or to 
subvert it ? What has Sweden to fear 
from France ? Nothing. What from 
Russia? Everything. A peace, or even a 
truce with Sweden, would accomplish 
the dearest wish of his Majesty's heart, 
who has always beheld with pain the 
hostilities in which he was engaged 
with a nation generous and brave, 
linked alike by its historic recollec- 
tions and geographical position to the 
alliance with France." In pursuance 
of instructions framed on these prin- 
ciples, Mortier inclined with the bulk 
of his forces towards Colberg, to pro- 
secute the siege of that town, leaving 
only General Grandjean with a weak 
division before Stralsund. Informed 
of that circumstance. General Essen, 
the governor of the fortress, conceived 
hopes of capturing or destroying the 
presumptuous commander who main- 
tained a sort of blockade with a force 
inferior to that which was assembled 
within its walls. Early in April, ac- 
cordingly, he issued from the fortress, 
and attacked the French with such 
superior numbers, that they were com- 
pelled to retire, first to Anclam, where 
they sustained a severe defeat, and 

* In furtherance of this design, early in 
March, he explained to Marshal Mortier, 
who was intrusted with the prosecution of 
the war in Pomerania, that the real object of 
hostilities in that quarter was not to take 
Stralsund, nor inflict any serious injury on 
Sweden, but to observe Hamburg and Berlin, 
and defend the mouths of the Oder. "I re- 
gret much what has already happened," said 
he, "and most of all that the fine suburbs 
of Stralsund have been burned. It is not 
our interest to inflict injury on Sweden, but 
to protect that power from it. Hasten to 
propose an armistice to the governor of Stral- 
sund, or even a suspension of arms, in order 
to lighten the sufiFerings of a war which I 
regani as criminal, because it is contrary to 
the real interests of that monarchy."— 72d 
Bulletin, Camp, m Saxe etPoUtgne, iv. 243-246. 
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ultimately to Stettiii, "witli the loas of 
above two thotisand men. No sooner 
did he hear of this check, than Moriier 
assembled the bulk of his troops, about 
fourteen thousand strong, imder the 
cannon of that f ortiress, and prei)ared 
foraseriousattackupontheenemy. The 
Swedes, thoughnearly equal in number, 
were not prepared for a conflict with 
forces so formidable, andretiredto Stral- 
sund with the loss of above a thousand 
prisoners, and three hundred killed and 
wounded; amongthe latter of whom was 
General Amf eldt, the most uncompro- 
misingenemyof France in theircouncils. 
7. After this repulse, Mortier renew- 
ed his secret proposals for a separate 
accommodation to the Swedish gene- 
rals; and on this occasion he found 
them more inclined to enter into his 
views. The Swedish government at 
this period was actuated by a strong 
feeling of irritation towards Great Bri- 
tain for the long delay which had oc- 
curred, under the administration of 
the Wliigs, in the remittance of the 
stipulated subsidies ; and its generals 
at Stralsund were ignorant of the steps 
which were in progress, since the change 
of ministry in England, to remedy the 
defect. Deeming themselves, there- 
fore, deserted by their natural allies, 
and left alone to sustain a contest in 
which they had only a subordinate in- 
terest, they lent a willing ear to Mor- 
tier^s proposals, and concluded an ar- 
mistice, by which it was stipulated 
that hostilities should cease between 
the two armies — ^that the islands of 
Usedom and Wollin should be occupied 
by the French troops — ^the lines of the 
Peene and the Trebel sejxaratethe two 
armies — no succours, direct or indi- 

* In the letter of Napoleon, which Mortier 
despatched to Essen on that occasion, he 
said, — "I have nothing more at heart than 
to re-establish peace with Sweden. Poli- 
tical passion may have divid«l us ; but state 
interest, which ought to rule the determi- 
nations of sovereigns, should reimite our 
policy. Sweden cannot be ignorant that, in 
the present contest, she isasmuch interested 
in the success of onr arms as France itsel£ 
She will speedily feel the consequence of 
Bussian aggrandisement. Is it for the de- 
struction of the empire of Constantinople 
that the Swed^ are fighting t Sweden is 
not less interested than Fran<» in the dimi- 
nution of the enormous maritime power of 



rect, should be forwarded through the 
Swedish lines either to Dantzic or Col- 
bei^ — and no debarkation of troops 
hostile to France take place at Stral- 
sund.* The armistice was not to be 
broken without ten days' previous no- 
tice, which period was, by a supple- 
mentary convention on the 29th April, 
extended to a month. No sooner was 
this last agreement signed, than Mor- 
tier in person resumed the blockade of 
Colberg^ while a large part of his forces 
was despatched to aid Lef ebvre in the 
operations against Dantzic, and took 
an important part in the siege of that 
fortress, and the brief but decisive cam- 
paign which immediately ensued. The 
conditions of the new treaty between 
England and Sweden, signed at Lon- 
don on the 17th June, came too late 
to remedy these serious evils. And 
thus, while the previous ill-timed de- 
fection of the cabinet of London from 
the great confederacy for the deliver- 
ance of Europe, had sown the seeds of 
irreconcilable enmity in the breast of 
the Emperor Alexander, it entirely 
paralysed the valuable array in the rear 
of Napoleon, which, if thrown into the 
scale at the decisive moment, and with 
the support of a powerful British auxi- 
liary force, could hardly have failed to 
have had the most important effects, 
both upon the movements of Austria 
and the general issue of the campaign. 
8. In justice to the Swedish mon- 
arch, however, who, though eccentric 
and rash, was animated with the high- 
est and most romantic principles of 
honour, it must be noticed, that no 
sooner was he informed of the change 
of policy on the part of the cabinet of 
London, consequent on the accession of 

England. Accustomed by the traditions of 
our others to regard each other as friends, 
our bonds are drawn closer together hy the 
partition of Poland and the dangers of the 
Ottoman empire ; our political interests are 
tiie same ; why, then, are we at variance ?" 
And in the event of the Swedish general ac- 
ceding to these propositions, the instructions 
of Mortier were — "instantly to send to 
Dantzic and Thorn all the regiments of foot 
and horse which can be spared ; to resume 
without delay the siege of Colberg, and at 
the same time to hold himself in readiness 
to start with the whole blockading force, at 
a moment's warning, either for the Vistula 
or the Elbe."— JoMisi, 389, 391. 
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the new administiration, and even be- 
fore the conclusion of the treaty of 
17th June, by which efficacious suc- 
cours were at length promised on the 
part of Great Britain, than he mani- 
fested the firm resolution to abide by 
the confederacy, and even pointed to 
the restoration of the Bourbons as the 
condition on which alone peace ap- 
peared practicable to Europe, or a 
curb could be imposed on the ambition 
of France. Early in June he wrote to 
the King of Prussia with these views, 
and soon after refused to ratify the 
convention of 29th April for the ex- 
tension of the period allowed for the 
denouncing the armistice with France, 
in a conversation with Marshal Brune, 
successor to Mortier, so curious and 
characteristic as to deserve a place in 
general history.* 

9. Not content with thus drawing 
to the northern contest the troops of 
the monarchy of Charles V., and neu- 
tralising the whole forces of Sweden 
and the important j)oint d'appui for 
British co-operation in his rear. Napo- 
leon at the same time directed the for- 
mation of a new and respectable army 
on the banks of the Elbe. The change 

* " Nothing," said he, in his letter of 2d 
June to the King of Prussia, "would gratify 
me more than to be able to contribute with 
you to the establishment of general order 
and the independence of Europe ; but to 
attain that end, I think a public declaration 
should be made in favour of the legitimate 
cause of the Bourbons, by openly espousing 
their interest, which is plainly that of all 
established governments. My opinion on 
this point is fixed and unalterable, as well as 
on the events which are passing before our 
eyes." And two days afterwards the follow- 
ing conversation passed between the King of 
Sweden and Marshal Brune : — "Do you 
forget, Marshal, that you have a lawful 
sovereign, though he is now in misfortune ?" 
— '* I know that he exists, " replied the Mar- 
shal. — **He is exiled," rejoined the King; 
"he is unfortunate; his rights are sacred; 
he desires only to see Frenchmen around 
that standard."— "Where is that standard?" 
— ** You will find it wherever mine is 
raised."—" Your Majesty then regards the 
Pretender as your brother ?"— " The French 
should know their duties without waiting 
till I set them an example." — " Will your 
Msgesty then consent to the notification of 
ten days before breaking the armistice?"— 
" Yes." — " But if a month should be secretly 

agreed on ? " — " You know me little if 

you deem me capable of such a deception."— 
Hahd. ix. 411, 412 ; and Ddmas, xix. 139. 



of ministry in England had led him to 
expect a much more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war by that power; the 
descent of a large body of English 
troops in the north of Germany was 
known to be in contemplation; and 
with his advanced and critical position 
in Poland, the preservation of his long 
line of communication with France 
was an object of vital importance. To 
counteract any such attempt as might 
threaten it, two French divisions, under 
Boudet and Molitor, were summoned 
from Italy; and, united with Romana's 
corps of Spaniards and the Dutch troops 
with which Louis Buonaparte had ef- 
fected the reduction of the fortresses 
of Hanover, formed an army of ob- 
servation on the Elbe, which it was 
hoped would be sufficient at once to 
avert any danger in that quarter, over- 
awe Hamburg and Berlin, and keep up 
the important communications of the 
Grand Army with the banks of the 
Rhine. 

10. With a view still further to 
strengthen himself in the formidable 
contest which he foresaw was approach- 
ing, Kapoleon, from his headquarters 
at Finkenstein, opened negotiations 
both with Turkey and Persia, in the 
hope of rousing these irreconcilable 
enemies of the Muscovite empire to 
powerful diversions in his favour on 
the Danube and the Caucasus. Early 
IQ March, magnificent embassies were 
received by the Emperor at Warsaw 
from the Sublime Porte and the King 
of Persia. A treaty, offensive and de- 
fensive, was speedily concluded be- 
tween the courts of Paris and Teheran, 
by which mutual aid and succour was 
stipulated by the two contracting par- 
ties; and the better to consolidate their 
relations, and turn to useful accoimt 
the military resources of the Persian 
monarchy, it was agreed that a Per- 
sian legation should reside at Paris; 
and General Gardanne, accompanied 
by a body of skilful engineers, set out 
for the distant capital of Teheran. 
Napoleon received the Turkish ambas- 
sador, who represented a power whose 
forces might more immediately affect 
the issue of the combat, with the ut- 
most distinction, and lavished on him 
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the most flatteiing expressions of re- 
gard. In a public audience given to 
that functionary at Warsaw on the 28th 
May, he said, ''that his right hand 
was not more inseparable from his leffc 
than the Sultaun Selim should ever be 
to him." Memorable words! and highly 
characteristic of the Emperor, when 
his total desertion of that potentate 
two months afterwards, by the treaty 
of Tilsit, is taken into consideration. 
In pursuance, however, of his design, 
at that time at least sincerely con- 
ceived, of engaging Turkey and Persia 
in active hostilities with Eussia, he 
wrote to the minister of marine: — 
" The Emperor of Persia has request- 
ed four thousand men, ten thousand 
muskets, and fifty pieces of cannon — 
when can they be embarked, and from 
whence ? They would form a rallying 
point, give consistency to eighty thou- 
sand horse, and would force the Rus- 
sians to a considerable diversion. Send 
me without delay a memoir on the 
best means of fitting out an expedition 
to Persia." At the same time he con- 
ceived the idea of maritime operations 
in the Black Sea, in conjunction with 
the Ottoman fleet; and in a long letter 
to the minister of marine enimierated 
all the naval forces at his disposal and 
on the stocks, in order to impress him 
with the facility with which a power- 
ful squadron might be sent to the Bos- 
phorus, in order to co-operate in an at- 
tack upon SebastopoL 

11. Still more extensive operations 
were in contemplation with land forces. 
Orders were sent to Marmont to pre- 
pare for the transmission of twenty- 
five thousand men across the northern 
provinces of Turkey to the Danube; 
and a formal application was made at 
Constantinople for liberty to march 
them through Bosnia, Macedonia, and 
Bulgaria. In these great designs, 
especially the mission of General Gar- 
dsiime to the court of Teheran, more 
important objects than even a diver- 
sion to the war in Poland, vital as 
it was to his interests, were in the 
contemplation of the Emperor. The 
appearance of the ambassadors of Tiu"- 
key and Persia at his headquarters, 
when five htmdred leagues from Paris, 



on tiie road to Asia, had stron^y ex- 
cited his imagination; his early visions 
of Oriental conquest were revived, and 
the project was already far advanced 
to maturity, of striking, through Per- 
sia, a mortal stroke at England in her 
Indian possessions. 

12. These extensive projects, how- 
ever, which the rapid succession of 
events on the Vistula prevented from 
being carried into execution, were well- 
nigh interrupted by a precipitate and 
ill-timed step on the part of the gover- 
nor of the Ionian Islands, Caesar Ber- 
thier. The consent of the Divan had 
just been given to the march of the 
French troops across the northern pro- 
vinces of the empire, when iutelligence 
was received that the towns of Parga, 
Previso, and Butrin, on the coast of 
the Adriatic, though then in the pos- 
session of the Turks, had been sum- 
moned in the most peremptory manner 
by that oj0&cer as dependencies of the 
Venetian States, out of which the 
modem republic of the Seven Islands 
had been framed, with the threat to 
employ force if they were not imme- 
diately surrendered. This intelligence 
excited the utmost alarm at Constan- 
tinople. The Turks recollected the per- 
fidious attack which, under the mask 
of friendship, the French had made on 
their valuable possessions in Egypt, 
and anticipated a similar seizwce of 
their European dominions from the 
force for which entrance was sought 
on the footing of forwarding succours 
to the Danube. Napoleon, though this 
step was taken in pursuance of orders 
emanating from hunself, expressed the 
utmost dissatisfaction at their literal 
execution at so untimely a crisis; the 
governor was recalled, and the utmost 
protestations of friendship for the Sul- 
taun were made. But the evil was 
done, and was irreparable: Turkish 
honesty had conceived serious suspi- 
cions of French fidelity; the passage 
of the troops was refused, and the 
foundation laid of that well-founded 
distrust which, confirmed by Napo- 
leon's desertion of their interests in 
the treaty of Tilsit, subsequently led 
to the conclusion of a separate peace 
by the Osmanlis with Russia in 1812, 
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and the horrors of the Beresina to the 
Grand Army. 

13. A nearer and more efficacious 
ally was presented to Napoleon in the 
Polish provinces. The continuance of 
the war in their neighbourhood, the 
sight of the Eussian prisoners, the 
certainty of the advance of the French 
troops, and the exaggerated reports 
everywhere diffused of their successes, 
had, notwithstanding the measured 
reserve of his language, excited the 
utmost enthusiasm for the French 
Emperor in the gallant inhabitants of 
that ill-fated monarchy. Of this dis- 
position, so far as it could be done 
without embroiling him with Austria, 
he resolved to take advantage. His 
policy towards that country uniformly 
had been, to derive the utmost aid 
from the military spirit of its subjects 
which could be obtained, without 
openly proclaiming its independence, 
and thereby irrevocably embroiling him 
with the partitioning powers. In ad- 
dition to the Polish forces organised 
under former decrees, and which now 
amounted to above twenty thousand 
men, he took into his pay a regiment 
of light horse raised by Prince John 
Sulkowski ; subsequently decreed the 
formation of a Polish-Italian legion, 
* and the incorporation of one of their 
regiments of hussars with his Guards ; 
and authorised the provisional govern- 
ment at Warsaw to dispose of royal 
domains in Polish Prussia to the ex- 
tent of eighteen millions of francs, 
and Prussian stock to the extent of 
six minions. His cautious policy, 
however, shortly after appeared in a 
decree, by which the commissary-gene- 
ral at Warsaw was enjoined to limit 
his requisitions to the territory de- 
scribed by the original decree estab- 
lishing his powers, which confined them 
to Prussian Poland. By these means, 
though he avoided giving any direct 
encouragement to rebellion in the 
Bussian and Austrian provinces of the 
partitioned territory, he succeeded in 
generally diffusing an enthusiastic 
spirit, which, before the campaign 
opened, had brought above thirty thou- 
sand gallant recruits to his standards. 
This disposition was strongly increased 



by two decrees which appeared early 
in June, on the eve of the resumption 
of hostilities, — by the first of which 
Prince PoniatowsM was reinstated in 
a starosty, or government, of which he 
had been dispossessed by the Prussian 
cabinet ; while, by the second, the 
provisional government at Warsaw was 
directed to set apart twenty millions 
of francs (£800,000) as a fund to re- 
compense those who should distinguish 
themselves in the approaching cam- 
paign. 

14. The headquarters of Napoleoi^ 
in the first instance, had been fixed at 
Osterode, on the margin of one of the 
lakes wMch form the feeders of the 
Drewenz ; but, on the representations 
of the learned and humane Larrey, 
that that situation was low and un- 
healthy for the troops, he moved to 
Finkenstein, where all the important 
negotiations which ensued during the 
cessation of active hostilities were con- 
ducted. The Guard were disposed 
around the Emperor's residence; and 
not only that select corps, but the 
whole army, were lodged in a more 
comfortable manner than could have 
been anticipated in that severe cli- 
mate. After a sharp conflict in the 
end of February, the important forti- 
fied post of Braunsberg, at the entrance 
of the river Passarge into the Frische- 
Haff, was wrested from the Prussians 
by Bemadotte, and the tite-de-pont 
there established secured all the left 
of the army from the incursions of the 
enemy. On the left bank of that river 
no less than four corps of the army 
were cantoned, while all the points of 
passage over it were occupied in such 
strength as to render any attempt at 
a surprise impossible. Secure behind 
this protecting screen, the French army 
constructed comfortable huts for their 
winter quarters, and all the admirable 
arrangements of the camp at Boulogne 
were again put in force amidst the 
severity of a Polish winter. The 
streets, in which they were disposed, 
resembled in regularity and cleanliness 
those of a metropolis. Constant exer- 
cises, rural labours, warlike games, and 
reviews, both confirmed the health 
and diverted the minds of the soldiers; 
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while the inezhaostible agrictiltiiral 
riches of Old Prassia kept even the 
enormous multitude, which was con- 
centrated within a space of twenty- 
leagues, amply supplied with provi- 
sions. Immense convoys constantly 
defiling on all theroads from the Rhine, 
Silesia, and the Elbe, provided all that 
was necessary for warlike operations; 
whUe the numerous conscripts, both 
from France and the allied states, and 
the great numbers of woimded and 
sick who on the return of spring were 
discharged from the hospitals, both 
swelled the ranks and reassured the 
minds of the soldiers. The magni- 
tude of the requisitions by which these 
ample supplies were obtained, and the 
inflexible severity with which they 
were levied from the conquered states, 
were indeed spreading the seeds of 
inextinguishable animosity in his rear. 
But the effects of that feeling were re- 
mote and contingent, the present bene- 
fits certain and immediate; and the 
Russians had too much reason to feel 
their importance in the numbers and 
incomparable discipline of the troops 
by whom they were assailed upon the 
opening of the campaign. The maraud- 
ers, stiB. above fifty thousand in num- 
ber, whom the excessive severity of 
the preceding campaign had caused to 
leave their colours, in an especial man- 
ner fixed the attention of the Empe- 
ror, the more especially as they lived 
at free quarters on the inhabitants, 
and caused unbounded exasperation, 
by the magnitude and rapacity of their 
exactions. To repress this enormous 
evU, he employed at first the whole 
Polish gendarmerie, and ultimately 
that of the Imperial Guard, as the 
only one whose uniform commanded 
general respect. By their exertions 
the number of these stragglers was 
greatly diminished; but the evil could 
never be entirely eradicated while the 
war lasted, and was at length sup- 
pressed only during the tranquillity 
which followed the peace of Tilsit. 
The comforts of the common soldiers 
were tolerably provided for by the in- 
cessant efforts of the Emperor, but the 
labours of the officers were overwhelm- 
ing; and Napoleon vrith reason com- 



pared the war&re in which he had 
been engaged during the last winter, 
to that wi^ed by the legions with the 
bfurlraaians who overthrew the Roman 
empire.* 

15. The Russian army was far from 
being equally well situated, and the 
resources at its disposal were by no 
means commensurate to those which 
were in possession of the French Em- 
peror. The bulk of the allied army 
was cantoned between the Sense and 
the Alle, around Heilsberg, where a 
formidable intrenched camp had been 
constructed The only contest of any 
moment which took place while the 
army occupied this position, was in 
the beginning of March at Guttstadty 
which was attacked and carried by 
Marshal Ney, with the magazines 
which it contained ; but the French 
troops having imprudently advanced 
into the plain beyond that town, seve- 
ral regiments were surrounded by the 
Cossacks, pierced through, and broken; 
so that both parties were glad to re- 
sume their quarters without boasting 
of any considerable advantage. Head- 
quarters were at Bartenstein, and the 
advanced posts approached to those of 
Marshal Ney, on the right bank of the 
Passarge. Their cantonments, with 
the great commercial city of Konigs- 
berg in their rear, were very comfort- 
able, and the army was daily receiving 
important accessions of strength from 
the sick and wounded who were leav- 

* "The officers of the staflf have not had 
their clothes off for two, some even for four 
months; I myself have not had my boots off 
for fifteen (lays. We are in the midst of 
snow and mud, without wine, brandy, or 
bread, eating potatoes and flesh, making 
long marches and coimter-marches without 
the slightest repose, and usually fighting 
at the point of the bayonet under a storm of 
grape-shot, while the wounded are neces- 
sarily carried to the rear, a distance of 
fifty leagues, on uncovered trucks. After 
having overturned the Prussian monarchy, 
we are fighting against the remains of its 
forces, against the Russians, the Cossacks, 
the C^mucks, and those hordes of the North 
who of old overwhelmed the Roman empire. 
We are engaged in war in all its might and 
horror. In the midst of these terrible fk- 
tigues every one has been more or less in- 
vSided : as for myself I never felt stronger, 
and have even got fatter."— jYapoteim to King 
Joseph : Osterode, 1st March 180T. Thib»^ 
Cotisulat a VJBmpire, viL 417. 
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ing the hospitals. Thirty l^ioiisand 
iresh troops also, including the Grand- 
duke Constantine, with the remainder 
of the Guard, and several batteries of 
light artillery, joined the army while 
they lay in their winter quarters ; and 
in the end of March the Emperor 
Alexander left St Petersburg and ar- 
rived at Bartenstein, where the King 
of Prussia had already taken up his 
headquarters, and where the imperial 
and royal courts were established. 
But although the Russian and Prussian 
governments both made the utmost 
efforts to recruit their forces and bring 
up supplies from their rear, yet the 
succour which they were enabled to 
draw from their exhausted provinces 
was very different from what Napoleon 
extracted from the opulent German 
states which he held in subjection; 
and the additions to the respective 
forces which the cessation of hostilities 
secured, were in consequence widely 
different. Now was seen how im- 
mense was the advantage which the 
French Emperor had gained by having 
overrun and turned to his own account 
the richest part of Europe; as well as 
the magnitude of the error which the 
British government had committed, 
in refusing to the northern powers, 
now reduced to their own resources, 
and with mne-tenths of Prussia in the 

* While occupying these cantonraents, a 
truce in hostilities, as usual in such cases, 
took place between the advanced posts of 
the two armies, and this led to an incident 
equally characteristic of the gallantry and 
honourable feelings of both. The Russian 
and French outposts being stationed on the 
opposite banks of a river, some firing, con- 
trary to the usual custom, took place, and a 
French ofl&cer advancing, reproached the 
Russians with the discharge, and a Russian 
officer approaching him, requested him to 
stop the firing of his people, in order that, 
if necessary, they might determine by single 
combat who was most courageous. The 
of&cer assented, and was in the act of com- 
manding his men to cease firing, when a ball 
pierced him to the heart. The Russian 
officer instantly rushed forward, and cried 
out to the French soldiers — "Myhfe shall 
make reparation for this accident— let three 
marksmen fire at me as I stand here ;" and 
tiuming to his own soldiers, ordered them 
"to cease firing upon the enemy, whatever 
might be his fate, unless they attempted to 
. cross the river." Already a Frenchman had 
levelled his piece, when the subaltern next 



hands of the enemy, the supplies by 
which alone they could be e3q)ected to 
maintain the contest.* 

16. During the pause in militaiy 
operations which took place for the 
three succeeding months, the active 
mind of Napoleon resumed the pro- 
jects which he had formed for the in- 
ternal amelioration of his immense 
empire. Early in March he wrote to 
the minister of the interior as to the 
expedience of granting a loan, without 
iaterest, to the mercantile classes who 
were labouring imder distress, on the 
footing of advancing one-half of the 
value of the goods they could give se- 
curity over; and he announced his de- 
sign of establishing a great bank in 
connection with tho state for the pur- 
pose of lending siuns to manufactur- 
ers or merchants in difficulties, on the 
security of their unsold property. The 
utmost pains were at the same time 
taken to neutralise the effect of the 
gloomy reports sent to Paris from the 
army as to the losses and disasters of 
the campaign; and Napoleon wrote to 
the minister of police that they were 
all exaggerations or falsehoods, and 
that the position of France was never 
more prosperous.f But although he 
made these representations to his minis- 
ters. Napoleon was not the less aware 
himself of the imminence of the danger. 

in command struck it dovra with his sword, 
and, running to the Russian, took him by 
the hand, declaring that no man worthy of 
the name of Frenchman would be the exe- 
cutioner of so brave a man. His soldiers felt 
the justice of the sentiment, and confirmed 
the feeling by a general acclamation. — ^Wil- 
son, 120. With truth did Montesquieu say, 
that honour was, under a monarchical gov- 
ernment, the prevailing feeling of mankind. 

t ** My officers," said he, " know as much 
of what passes in my army, as the idlers in 
the Tuileries gardens of the deliberations of 
the cabinet. Besides, exaggeration is ever 
agreeable to the human mind. The glaring 
pictures which have been drawn to you of 
our position have for their authors the 
gossips of Paris. TJte position of Frarice never 
was greater or more imposing. As to Eylau, 
I have stated again and again that the bulle- 
tin exaggerated the loss ; and what are two 
or three thousand men killed in a great 
battle? When I bring back my army to 
France and to the Rhine, it will be seen how 
few are deficient on the muster roll." — Napo- 
leon to Fouchi: 13th April 1807. Thiers' 
ConsiUat et V Empire, viL 420. 
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Orders were given to put all the for- 
tresses on the Rhine in a posture of 
defence, and "train battalions" as he 
cdled them — that is, battalions of 
waggoners — were organised in Paris, 
and forwarded to the army, which it 
was calculated they would reach in 
two months. Kor were diplomatic ef- 
forts overlooked. Orders were sent to 
the French ambassadors at the courts 
of Madrid and Constantinople to use 
their endeavours to obtain the removal 
of certain restrictions which existed 
on French manufactmres, and which, 
in the mortal commercial struggle be- 
tween France and England, it might 
be of importance to have recalled. 
The bridge recently built in front of 
the Champ-de-Mars received the name 
of Jena— an appellationdestined to bring 
that beautiful structure to the verge of 
destruction in future times; a statue 
was ordered to be erected to d'Alem- 
bert, in the haU of the Institute; the 
prize formerly promised to the ablest 
treatise on galvanism was directed to 
be paid to the author who had deserved 

* " An effective mode of encouraging lite- 
rature," said Napoleon, " would be to estab- 
lisli a journal, of which the criticism is en- 
lightened, actuated by good intentions, and 
free of that coarse brutality which charac- 
terises the existing newspapers, and is so 
contrary to the true interests of the nation. 
Journals now never criticise with the inten- 
tion of repressing mediocrity, guiding inex- 
perience, or encouraging rising merit ; all 
their endeavour is to wither, to destroy. I 
am not insensible to the danger, that in 
avoiding one rock you may strike upon 
another. It may doubtless happen, that if 
they dare not criticise, they may fall into 
the still greater abuse of indiscriminate 
panegyric; and that the authors of those 
books with which the -world is inundated, 
seeing themselves praised in journals -which 
all are obliged -to read, should believe them- 
selves heaven-'bom geniuses, and, by the 
facility of their triumphs, encourage still 
more despicable imitation. Articles should 
be selected tor the journals where reasoning 
is mingled with eloquence ; where praise for 
deserved merit is tempered with censure for 
faults. Merit, howeverinconsiderable, should 
be sought for and rewarded. A young man 
•who has written an ode worthy of praise, and 
which has attracted the notice of the minis- 
ter, has already emergedfrom obscurity ; the 
public is fixed ; it is his part to do the rest." — 
Napoleon to tJie Minister of the Interior : 19th 
April 1807. BiGKON, vi. 262, 264. 

f "You should occupy youreelf with tlie 
project of establishing a university for lite- 



it; the important and difficult subject 
of the liberty of the press occupied his 
serious thoughts, and engrossed much 
of his correspondence with the minis- 
ter of the interior.* 

17. BUs projects, for political im- 
provements were stiU more important. 
The project for establishing a univer- 
sity for literary and political informa- 
tion was discussed ;+ a prize of twelve 
thousand francs (£480) was announced 
for the best treatise on the means of 
curing the croup, which at that period 
was committing very serious ravages 
on the infants of France, and of which 
the child of the Queen of Holland had 
recently died; a daily correspondence 
was carried on with the minister of 
finance, and long calculations, often 
erroneous, but always intended to sup- 
port an ingenious opinion, were trans- 
mitted to test the accuracy and stimu- 
late the activity of the functionaries 
in that important department. In 
that department the great improve- 
ment of keeping accounts by double 
entry was adopted from the example 

rature, understanding by that word, not 
merely the belles-lettres, but history and 
geography. It should consist of at least 
thirty chairs so linked together as to ex- 
hibit a living picture of instruction and direc- 
tion, where every one who -wishes to study 
a particular age should know at once whom 
to consult, what books, monuments or chro- 
nicles to examine; where every one who 
■wishes to travel should know where to re- 
ceive positive instructions, both as to the 
government, literature, and physical produc- 
tions of the country which he is about to 
visit It is a lamentable truth, that in this 
great country a young man who wishes to 
study, or is desirous of signalising himself 
in any department, is obliged for long to 
grope in the dark, and literally lose years 
in fruitless researches before be discovers the 
true repositories of the information for which 
he seeks. It is a lamentable fact, that in this 
great coTintry we have no depot for the pre- 
servation of knowledge, on the situation, 
government, and present state of different 
portions of the globe ; but the student must 
have recourse either to the ofi&ce of foreign 
affairs, where the collections are far from 
complete, or to the oflBce of the minister of 
marine, where he will with difficulty find any 
one who knows anything of what is asked. 
I desire such institutions; they have long 
formed the subject of my meditation, be- 
cause in the course of ray various labours 
I have repeatedly experienced their want." 
—Napoleon to the Minister of the Interior : I9ih 
April 1807. BiOKOW, vL 267, 269. 
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of commerce, first by tlie recommend- 
ation of the Emperor,* and, after its 
advantages hadbeenfully demonstrated 
by experience, formally enforced by a 
decree of the government. Nor, amidst 
weightier cares, were the fine arts ne- 
glected. The designs for the Temple of 
Gloiy ordered by the decree of 9th No- 
vember from Posen, were submitted to 
the Emperor's consideration, and that 
one selected which has since been real- 
ised in the beautiful peristyle of the 
Madeleine; while all the departments of 
France were ordered to be searched for 
quarries of granite and marble capable 
of furnishing materials of durability 
and elegance for its interior decora- 
tions, worthy of a monument designed 
for immortal d\iration.i* 

18. The official exposition of the fi- 
nances of France during this year exhi- 
bited the most flattering prospect in 
the axjcounts published; but the pic- 
ture was entirely fallacious, so far as 
the total expenditure was concerned, 

* ** The good order which you have estab- 
lished in the afikirs of the treasury, and the 
emancipation which you have eflFected of its 
operations from the control of bankers, is an 
advantage of the most important kind, which 
will eminently redound to the benefit of our 
commerce and manufactures." — Napoleon to 
the Minister of FinaTvce : Osterode, 24th March 
1807. In truth, however, what the En^peror 
here called the emancipation of the treasury 
from the bankers, arose not so much from 
the regxdations of the minister of that de- 
partment, as from the extraneous sources 
from whence the chief supplies for the army 
were now derived, and which rendered the 
anticipation of revenue by discounting long- 
dated treasury bills at the bank of France 
unnecessary. He admitted this himself in 
the same letter—* * I am now discharging the 
arrears of the army from the beginning of 
October 1806, to the end of February 1807 ; 
we shall see hereafter how this will be ar- 
ranged with the treasury; in the mean time, 
th£ payment comes from Prussia, and that will 
put us greatly at ease." The pay thus ex- 
tracted from the conquered states amounted 
to the enormous sum of 3,300,000 francs, or 
£132,000 a-month, supposing 150,000 men 
only so maintained, which for these five 
months alone was no less than 16,500,000 fr., 
or £660,000 sterling.— Bignon, iv. 274, 276. 

t "After having attentively considered," 
said Napoleon, "the different plans submit- 
ted to my examination, I have not felt the 
smallest doubt on that which I should adopt. 
That of M. Vignon alone fiilfils my wishes. 
It is a temple which I desire, and not a 
church, ynhski could you erect as a church 
which could keep its ground against the Pan- 



becatise a large portion of the supplies 
were drawn by war contributions from 
foreign states, and more than half the 
army was quartered for all its expenses 
on the vanquished territories. The re- 
venue of the empire, as presented in 
the budget, amounted to 683,067,933 
francs, or £27,318,000, and its ex- 
penditure to 777,850,000 francs, or 
£31,106,000. But the Emperor did 
not reveal to the public what was ne- 
vertheless true, that the contributions 
levied on the countries lying between 
the Rhine and the Vistula, between 
the 14th October 1806, when the war 
commenced, and the 14th June 1807, 
when it terminated, amounted to the 
enormous, and, if not proved by au- 
thentic documents, incredible sum of 
604,227,922 francs, or £24,220,000; 
that above a million annually was ex- 
tracted from the kingdom of Italy; 
that the arrears paid up by Austria 
for the great war contribution of 1805 
were double that sum ; that the war 

theon, Notre-Dame, or, above all, St Peter's 
at Rome ? EYerything in the temple should 
be in a chaste, severe, and durable style; it 
should be fitted for solemnities at all times, 
at all hours ; the imperial throne should be 
a curule chair of marble, seats of marble for 
the persons invited, an amphitheatre of 
marble for the performers. No furniture 
shouldbe admitted but cushions for the seats; 
all should be of granite, of marble, and of 
iron. With this view, searches should be 
made in all the provinces for quarries of 
marble and granite. They will be useful, 
not merely for this monument, but for others, 
which I have it in view to construct at ftiture 
times, and which by their nature will require 
thirty, forty, or fifty years for their construc- 
tion. Not more than 3,000,000 of francs 
(£120,000) should be required, the temples 
of Athens having not cost much more than 
the half of that sum ; fifteen millions have 
been absorbed, I know not how, in the Pan- 
theon, but I should not object to an expendi- 
ture of five or six millions for the construc- 
tion of a temple worthy of the first city of 
the world." — Napoleon to the Minister of the 
Interior : Finkenstein, 18th April 1807. Big- 
non, vi. 270, 272. It was from this determina- 
tion of the Emperor that the present exqui- 
site structure of the Madeleine took its rise ; 
but his real design in the formation, on so 
durable and gigantic a scale, of this noble 
monument, was, as already mentioned, still 
more extensive than the,honour of the Grand 
Army ; and he in secret intended it as an ex- 
piatory monument to Louis XVI., Marie An- 
toinette, and the other victims of the Revo- 
lution.— ^?iig, Chap. XMV. § 17, note ; and 
Las Cases, i. 370, 371. 
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subsidies extracted £roni Spain and 
Portugal, in ^irtae of the treaty of St 
Bdefonso, were above £3,500,000 
yearly; finally, that the Grand Army, 
two hundred thousand strong, had, 
since it broke up from the heights of 
Boulogne, in September 1805, b^n ex- 
clusively fed, dothed, lodged, and paid 
at the expense of the German states. 
Napoleon made it an invariable rule, 
when application was made to him for 
money for any other purpose but those 
of beneficence, to say he had got none 
— a system which had the effect of ha- 
bituating his lieutenants to extracting 
all the supplies they required out of 
the country they occupied — the thing 
of all others which he most ardently 
desired.* The revenues of Prance, 
therefore, did not furnish more than 
half the total sum required by the ex- 
pensive and gigantic military establish- 
ment of the Emperor ; while its inha- 
bitants received almost the whole bene- 

* Thiers, CoTwdat et VEmpire, -viiL 633. 

t The receipts and expenditure of France, 
as exhibited in the budget of the Minister of 
Finance for this year, were as follows: — 

EeceipU. 

Francs. £ 

Direct taxes, . 311,840,685 or 12,600,000 
Segister and crown 



lands, 
Customs, 
Lottery, 
Post-Office, 
Excise, 

Salt and tobacco, 
Salt mines of gov- 

emmenfc, . 



172,227,000 , 

90,116,726 , 

12,233,837 . 

9,968,134 ; 

75,808,358 , 

6,900,000 , 

3,230,000 , 



6,900,000 

3,600,000 

480,000 

400,000 

3,032.000 

276,000 

130,000 



632,323,740 £27,318,000 



Sxpenditure, 

Fraocfl. 
. 105,959,000 or 
. 28,000,000 „ 
22,042,000 „ 
10,379,000 „ 
64,902,000 „ 
26,624,000 „ 
8,671,000 „ 
195,895,000 „ 
147,654,000 „ 
117,307,000 „ 
12,342,000 „ 
708.000 ,, 
38,215,000 „ 
10.252,000 „ 



Public debt. 
Civil list, . 
Public justice, . 
Foreign ministers. 
Interior, do. 
Finance, do. 
Public treasury, . 
War, . 
Ordnance, - 
Marine, 

Public worship, . 
General police, . 
Roads and bridges. 
Incidental charges, 



777,850,000 d^l,106,000 

Butas the Grand Army, 200,000 strong, was 

soldy maintained, paid, and equipped, at the 



£ 

4,240,000 
1,120,000 

880,000 

420,000 
2,200,000 
1,025,000 

343,000 
7,850,000 
6,900,000 
4,700,000 

490,000 

28,000 

1,500,000 

410,000 



fit from its expenditnre — a state of 
things which at once explains the ne- 
cessity under which he lay of continu- 
ally advancing to fresh conquests ; the 
extraordinary attachment which the 
French so long felt to his government; 
the vast internal prosperity with which 
it was attended, andthegrindingmisery, 
as well as the inextinguishable hatred, 
with which it soon came to be regarded 
in foreign states-f 

19. Early in March, a grand convo- 
cation of the Jews assembled in Paris, 
in pursuance of the commands of Na- 
poleon, issued in the July preceding. 
Seventy-one doctors and chiefs of that 
ancient nation attended this great as- 
sembly — the first meeting of the kind 
which had occmred since the disper- 
sion of the Israelites on the capture of 
Jerusalem. For seventeen himdred 
years the children of Israel had so- 
journed as strangers in foreign realms ; 
reviled, oppressed, persecuted, without 

expense of Germany, this table exhibited a 
most fallacious view of the real expenditure 
and receipts of Napoleon during the year. 
Without mentioninglesser contributions, the 
following table exlm>its the enormous sums 
which, by public or private plunder— for it 
deserves no better name — he was enabled, 
during the same period, to extract from the 
txibutaiy or conquered states, and their ap- 
plication to the expenses of the war or other- 
wise: — 

Foreign lUceipts. 
War contribution le- 
vied on Germany, 

from October 1806 Franca. £ 

to July 1807, . 604,227,922 or 24,200,000 
Tribute irom Italy, 30,000,000,, 1,200,000 
Do. from Spain, 72,000,000 „ 2,880,000 
Do. from Portugal, 16,000,000 „ 640,000 
War contributions 
from Austriaj, ar- 
rears of 1805, . 60,000,000 „ 2,000,000 



772,227,922 £30,920,000 
JBsppenditure. 

Cost of the Grand Ar- 
my from October Francs. £ 
1806 to July 1807, 228,944,363 or 9,160,000 

Leavmg of plimder 
levied to be ap- 
plied to the in- 
ternal service of 
France in this or 
succeeding years, 543,282,559 „ 21,760,000 

772,226,922 £30,920,000 
— Dabu's Report of the Finances of 1806 ; Du- 
mas, xix. 464, 465; BiGKOir, vii. 279, 280; 
Gaeta, L 305. 
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a capital, without a government, with- 
out a home ; far from the tombs of 
their forefathers, banished from the 
land of their ancestors ; but preserving 
unimpaired, amidst all their calami- 
ties, their traditions, their usages, their 
faith ; exhibituig in every nation of 
the earth a lasting miracle to attest 
the verity of the Christian prophecies. 
On this occasion the great Sanhedrim, 
or assembly, published the result of 
their deliberations in a variety of sta- 
tutes and declarations, calculated to 
remove from the Israelites a portion of 
that odium under which they had so 
long laboured in all the nations of 
Christendom; and Napoleon, in re- 
turn, took them imder his protection, 
and, under certain modifications, ad- 
mitted them to the privileges of his 
empire. 

20. This first approach to a reunion 
and settlement of the Jews, impossible 
under any other circtunstances but 
the rule of so great a conqueror as 
JSTapoleon, is very remarkable. The 
immediate cause of it, doubtless, was 
the desire of the Emperor to secure 
the support of so numerous and opu- 
lent a body as the Jews of Old Prussia, 
Poland, and the southern provinces of 
Bussia, which was of great importance 
in the contest in which he was engaged ; 
but it is impossible not to see in its re- 
sult a step in the development of Chris- 
tian prophecy. And thus, from the 
mysterious manner in which the wis- 
dom of Providence makes the wicked- 
ness and passions of men to work out 
its great designs for the government 
of human affairs, did the French 
Revolution, which, nursed in infi- 
delity and crime, set out with the 
abolition of Christian worship, and the 
open denial of God by a whole nation, 
in its secondary results lead to the first 
great step which had occurred in mo- 
dem Europe to the reassembling of 
the Jews, so early foretold by our Sa- 
viour. And it will appear in the se- 
quel that in its ultimate effects it is 
destined, to all human appearance, by 
the irresistible strength which it has 
given to the British navy, and the vast 
impulse which it has communicated to 
the Russian army, to lead to the wrest- 



ing of Jerusalem from the hands of 
the infidels, and the spread of the Chris- 
tian faith alike over the forests of the 
New, and the deserts of the Old World. 
21. The two grand armies, ia their 
respective positions on the Passarge 
and the Alle, remained for nearly four 
months after the sanguinary fight at 
Eylau in a state of tranquillity, inter- 
rupted only by skirmishes at the out- 
posts, followed by no material results, 
and too inconsiderable to deserve the 
attention of the general historian. Both 
parties were actively engaged in mea- 
sures to repair the wide chasms which 
that conflict had occasioned in their 
ranks, and preparing for the coming 
struggle which was to decide the great 
contest for the empire of Europe. Na- 
poleon, during this respite from active 
operations, was indefatigable in his en- 
deavours to provide for the vast mul- 
titude which was assembled round his 
standards. He soon had three hun- 
dred thousand rations of biscuit at 
Warsaw ; but he ordered fifty thousand 
additional to be forwarded daily to Os- 
terode from that capital, and two thou- 
sand pints of brandy. " The fate of 
Europe," said he, "now depends on 
procuring subsistence. To beat the 
Russians, ii I have bread enough, is 
mere child's play. Biscuit and brandy 
are all I require : they will defeat aU 
the efforts of our enemies."* But in 

* "I have 300,000 rations of biscuit at 
Warsaw. It is eight days' journey from 
Warsaw to Osterode; you must work mira- 
cles, hut, at all events, let 60,000 rations be 
forwarded to me daily. Endeavour also to 
send me daily 2000 pints of brandy. The fete 
of Europe, and all our vast calculations, hinge 
upon the means of subsistence. It is child's 
play for me to beat the Russians if I have 
provisions. I have millions; I shall not 
spare them. Everything you do will be well 
done, but on receipt of this letter you must 
despatch to me 60,000 rations and 2000 pints 
of spirits. It may be done by eighty car- 
riages a-day, paying them in gold. If the 
patriotism of the Poles is not equal to this 
efifort, they are good for very little. The in- 
structions I now give you are more impor- 
tant than all the negotiations in the world. 
Give money ; I shall sanction all you do. 
Biscuits and brandy are all we want. These 
300,000 rations, and 18,000 or 20,000 pinte, 
which may reach us in a few days, will de- 
feat the machinations of all the powers."— 
Napoleon to Talleyrand, March 12, 1807.' 
TmsBS, CmwUa a V Empire, vii. 412, 413. 
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addition to these iMreparations for the 
use of the troops under his immediate 
command, Napoleon felt too strongly 
the imminent risk which he had run 
of total ruin by a defeat on the fron- 
tiers of Russia, before the fortresses in 
his rear were all subdued, to incur 
it a second time — ^until his right flank 
was secured by the reduction of 
the remainder of the powerful chain 
of strongholds in Silesia, which still 
hoisted the I*russian colours, and 
his left by the surrender of the great 
fortified emporium of Dantzic. To 
these two objects accordingly his at- 
tention was directed during the ces- 
sation of active hostilities in the front 
of the Grand Army; and his opera- 
tions in these quarters were not only 
great in themselves, but had the most 
important effect upon the future for- 
tunes of the campaign. 

22. Schweidnitz and Neisse were in- 
vested about the same time, in the end 
of January; but serious operations 
were not attempted against tibie latter 
fortress, which was the chief strong- 
hold of the province, till the former 
was reduced. The siegeof Schweidnitz 
accordingly was carried on with great 
activity, and with such success, that it 
capitulated, after a feeble resistance, 
in the middle of February. This re- 
duction of the capital of Silesia was of 
the highest importance, not merely as 
putting at the disposal of Napoleon a 
powerful fortress, commanding a rich 
territory, but giving him a supply of 
extensive stores in ammimition and 
artillery, which were forthwith for- 
warded to Dantzic and Neisse, and 
proved of the utmost service in the 
sieges of both these towns. The re- 
sources of the province, now almost 
entirely in the hands of Yandamme, 
were turned to the very best account 
by that indefatigable and rapacious 
commander. Heavy requisitions for 
horses, provisions, and forage, followed 
each other in rapid succession ; besides 
grievous contributions in money which 
were so considerable, and levied with 
such severity on that opulent province, 
that before the end of March 1,600,000 
&ancs (£60,000) were regularly trans- 
mitted once Orweek to the headquar- 



ters of Napoleon, and this plentiful' 
supply continued undiminish^ till the 
end of the war. 

23. No soonerwasthe besieging force 
before Neisse strengthened by the ar- 
tillery and reinforcements which were 
forwarded from Schweidnitz, than the 
operations of the French for its reduc- 
tion were conducted with more activ- 
ity. This fortress, originally situated 
exclusively on the right bauik of the 
river which bears the same name, was 
extended by Frederick the Great to the 
left bank, where the principal arsenals 
and military establishments were 
placed. The works surroimding the 
whole were extensive, though in some 
places not entirely armed or clothed 
with jnasonry ; but a garrison of six 
thousand men, great part of which oc- 
cupied an intrenched camp without 
the fortress, promised to present a for- 
midable resistance. Finding, how- 
ever, that the trenches had been 
opened, and that the place was hard 
pressed, an attempt to relieve it was 
made by General Kleist with four 
thousand men, drawn from the garri- 
son of Glatz. Their efforts, which took 
place on the night of the 20th, were 
combined with a vigorous sortie from 
the walls of the place; but though 
the attack at first was attended with 
some success, it was finally defeated 
by the opportune arrival of Jerome 
Buonaparte with a powerful reinforce- 
ment, who had received intelligence of 
the projected operation, and came up 
in time to render it totally abortive. 
The defeated troops took refuge in 
Glatz, after sustaining a loss of seven 
hundred men. Immediately after, the 
bombardment was resimied with fresh 
vigour ; the town was repeatedly set 
on fire in many different places ; the 
outwork of the Blockhausen was car- 
ried by assault ; already the rampart 
was beginning to be shaken by the 
breaching batteries ; and the explosion 
of one of their magazines spread con- 
sternation through the garrison; when 
the governor offered to capitulate on 
the same conditions as the other for- 
tresses of Prussia. This offer was 
agreed to ; and on the 6th June, this 
great stronghold, wiUi three hundred 
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and twenty piec^ of cannon, two hun- 
dred thousand pounds of powder, a 
garrison still above five thousand 
strong, but entirely destitute of provi- 
sions, fell into the hands of the enemy. 

24. Glatz alone remained to com- 
plete the reduction of the province, 
and it did not long survive its tmfor- 
tunate compeers. Prince Jerome com- 
manded theattacking force; and though 
the garrison was numerous, it was so 
much discouraged by the bad success 
of the besieged in all the other for- 
tresses of the province, that it made 
but a feeble resistance. The intrenched 
camp, which communicated with the 
town, having been attacked and car- 
ried, this last stronghold of Silesia 
capitulated on the 14:& Jime, the very 
day on which the battle of Friedland 
was fought. Thus were all the for- 
tresses of this province, so long the 
bulwark of Prussia, reduced by a force 
hardly equal to the united strength of 
their garrisons ; and Vandamme, with 
a corps not exceeding twenty-five thou- 
sand men, had the glory of wresting 
from the enemy six first-rate fortified 
towns, containing about twelve him- 
dred pieces of cannon. The defence 
which they made did little credit to 
the Prussian arms, as not one of them 
had resolution enough to stand an as- 
sault, and almost all lowered their 
coloiirs while the rampart was still \m- 
breached. 

26. The siege of Dantzic was an 
operation of more difficulty, and of 
much more immediate influence upon 
the fate of the campaign. Napoleon 
felt the imminent danger which he 
would have run if Benningsen's army, 
during the irruption which preceded 
the battle of Eylau, had succeeded in 
throwing a powerful reinforcement 
into that fortress. Thirty thousand 
men, resting on its formidable ram- 
parts, and amply supplied with every 
necessary from the se^ would have 
paralysed aU the movements of the 
Grand Army. This important city, 
formerly one of the most flourishing 
of the Hanse Towns, had fallen to the 
lot of Prussia on occasion of the last 
partition of Poland in 1794; and though 
it had much declined in wealth and 



population since the disastrous era 
when it lost its independence, yet it 
was still a place of great importance 
and strength. Its situation at the 
mouth of the Vistula gave it a mono- 
poly of all the commerce of Poland; 
it served as the great emporium of 
the noble wheat crops, which in every 
age have constituted almost exclusive- 
ly the wealth of that kingdom, and 
imported, in return, the wines, fruits, 
dress, and other luxuries which con- 
tributed to the splendour of its haughty 
nobles, and the rude garments which 
clothed the limbs of its imhappy pea- 
santry. The river Moltaw, a branch 
of the Vistula, traverses the whole ex- 
tent of the city, and serves as a canal 
for the transport of its bulk in mer- 
chandise, while its waters fill the wet 
ditches, and contribute much to the 
strength of the place. 

26. Previous to the war the fortifica- 
tions had been much neglected, as its 
remote situation seemed to afibrd little 
likelihood of itsbeing destined to under- 
go a siege; but after the battle of Jena, 
General Manstein, the governor, had 
laboured indefatigably to put the works 
in a good posture of defence ; and such 
had been iJie success of his efforts, that 
they were in March all armed and in a 
condition to undergo a siege. It was 
surrounded in all places by a rampart, 
wet ditch, and strong palisades, in 
most by formidable outworks; the fort 
of Weichselmiinde, in its vicinity, com- 
manding the opening of the Vistula 
into the sea, required a separate siege 
for itself, and was connected with the 
town, from which it was distant four 
miles, by a chain of fortified posts. 
But the principal defence of the place 
consisted in the marshy nature of the 
ground in its vicinity, which could be 
traversed only on a few dikes or chaus- 
s^es, and the power which the besieged 
had, by the command of the sluices of 
the Vistula — ^the waters of which, from 
their commimication with the Baltic, 
where there are scarcely any tides, are 
almost always at the same level — of in- 
imdating the country for several miles 
in breadth roimd two-thirds of the cir- 
cumference of the walls. Beyond this 
marshy circle rose a series of sandy 
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bills like a great exterior mound of 
defence, batteries on wbich command- 
ed any part of the city, and from wbich 
in former times all the principal at- 
tacks on Dantzic bad been directed. 
They were now covered with outworks, 
which presented a serious obstacle to 
the progress of the besiegers. The 
workB of the place were not formed of 
scarps in masonry, but of steep slopes 
with enormous palisades, each fifteen 
inches in diameter, at their feet; and at 
all the imier angles of the works, block- 
houses of wood had been constructed, 
of such strength as almost to bid de- 
fiance to cannon-balls or bombs. The 
fortress was amply stored with ammu- 
nition, and provisions both for the 
garrison and citizens for a twelve- 
month. The garrison consisted of 
twelve thousand Prussians and six 
thousand Russians, under the com- 
mand of Field-marshal Kalkreuth, a 
veteran whose intrepid character was 
a sufficient guarantee for a gallant 
defence. 

27. To form the besieging force, Na- 
poleon had drawn together a lai;ge 
body of Italians, Saxons, Hessians, 
troops of Baden, with a division of 
Polish levies, and two divisions of 
French — in all twenty-seven thousand 
men. The most inefficient part of 
this motley group was employed in the 
blockade of Colberg and Graudenz; 
and the flower of the troops, consist- 
ing of the French divisions, a Saxon 
brigade, and the Baden and Polish 
hussars, amounting to about twenty 
thousand men, was destined to the 
more arduous undertaking of the siege 
of Dantzic. Tlie artillery was com- 
manded by the gallant General Lari- 
boissi^re; the engineers were under 
the able directions of General Chasse- 
loup; Marshal Lannes, with the grena- 
diers of the Guard, formerly under 
Oudinot, who was confined by sickness, 
formed in the rear of the Grand Army 
the covering force; and he was in com- 
munication with Massena, who had 
superseded Savary in the command of 
the corps which had combated at Os- 
trolenia, and was reinforced by the 
warlike Bavarian grenadiers of Wrede. 
VOL. Yn. 



Thos, while twenty thousand men 
were assembled for the siege, thirty 
thousand, under the most expmenced 
marshals of Prance, were stationed so 
as to protect the operations against 
any incursions of the enemy. 

28. So early as the middle of Feb- 
ruary, the advanced posts of the be- 
siegers had begun to invest the place, 
an^ on the 22d of that month, a san- 
guinary conflict ensued between the 
Polish hussars, who composed their 
vanguard, and a body of fifteen hun- 
dred Prussians, at Dirschau, which 
terminated, after a severe loss on both 
sides, in the retreat of the latter under 
the cannon of the ramparts. After this 
check. General Manstein no longer en- 
deavoined to maintain himself on the 
outside of the walls; and as the French 
troops successively came up, the invest- 
ment of the fortress was completed. 
The first serious conflict took place on 
the island or peninsula of Nehrung, 
the well-known tongue of land which 
separates the waters of the salt lake, 
called the Frische-haff, and of the Vis- 
tula, from the Baltic sesi. It is twelve 
leagues in length, but seldom more 
than a nule or two in breadth, com- 
posed of sand-hills thrown up by the 
meeting of the river with the ocean, 
in one part of which the waves have 
broken in and overflowed the level 
space in its rear, which now forms the 
Frische-haff. As it communicates with 
Dantzic, which stands on the other side 
of the Vistula, opposite its western 
extremity, the approaches to the town 
on that side could not be effected until 
it was cleared of the enemy. Sensible 
of its^ value, the besieged had spared 
no pains to strengthen themselves on 
this important neck of land ; and the 
besiegers were equally resolute to dis- 
lodge them from it, and thereby com- 
plete the investment of the fortress. 
Early in the morning of the 20th 
March, a French detachment crossed 
the Frische-haff in boats, and surprised 
the Prussian posts on the opposite 
shore; fresh troops were ferried over 
in rapid succession, and the besiegers, 
before evening, established themselves 
in such force in the island, that though 

B 
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Kalkreutli despatched a body of four 
thousand men out of the place to rein- 
force his posts in that quarter, they 
were unable to dislodge the enemy. 
On the contrary, they not only kept 
their ground, but, progressively ad- 
vancing two days afterwards, entirely 
cleared the peninsula of the Prussians, 
and completed the investment of the 
town on that side. By this success 
the communication of Dantzic with the 
land was entirely cut off; but the be- 
sieged, by means of the island of Holm 
and fort of Weichselmiinde, with the 
intrenched camp of Neufahrwasser, 
which commands the entrance of the 
Vistula into the Baltic, had stiU the 
means of receiving succour by sea. 

29. After full deliberation among 
the French engineers, it was deter- 
mined to commence the siege by an 
attack on the forb of Hagelsberg, which 
stands on an eminence without the 
ramparts on the western side of the 
town, which was the only one entirely 
free from inundation. The j&rst par- 
allel having been completed, a heavy 
fire was opened on the works in that 
quarter on the night of the 1st of 
April, though at the distance of eight 
hundred toises. A fortnight after, the 
second parallel was also finished, not- 
withstanding several vigorous sorties 
from the garrison; and by the 23d, 
amidst snow and sleet, the batteries 
were all armed and ready to play on 
the ramparts at the distance only of 
sixty toises. On the following night, 
a tremendous fire was opened from 
fifty-six pieces of heavy cannon and 
twelve mortars, which, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost efforts on the part of 
the garrison, soon acquired a marked 
superiority over the batteries of the 
besieged. For a week together this 
cannonade continued, without inter- 
mission, night and day; a brave sortie 
was unable to arrest it more than a 
few hours; but although the city was 
already on fire in several places, and 
the artillery on the ramparts in part 
dismounted yet, as the exterior works 
were faced with earth, not masonry, 
little progress was made in injuring 
them, and no practical breach had been 
as yet effected. Finding themselves 



foiled in this species of attack, the 
French engineers had recourse to the 
more certain, but tedious method of ap- 
proachbysap; thebesiegedcountermin- 
ed with indefatigable perseverance, but 
notwithstanding their utmost efforts, 
the mines of the French were pushed 
to within eighteen yards of the salient 
angle of the outermost works of Hag- 
elsberg. At the same time a separate 
expedition against the island of Holm, 
which formed the western extremity 
of the peninsula of Nehrung, from 
whence it was separated only by one 
of the arms of the Vistula, proved suc- 
cessful : the garrison, consisting of five 
hundred men ynih. fifteen pieces of 
cannon, were made prisoners, and the 
city was by that means deprived of all 
the succour which it had hitherto ob- 
tained by the mouths of that river.* 

30. Invested now on all sides, with 
its garrison weakened by the casualties 
of the seige, and the enem/s mines 
ready to blow its outworks on the side 
assaUed into the air, Dantzic could not 
be expected to hold out for any length 
of time. Not deeming himself in suffi- 
cient strength to attempt the raising 
of the siege by a direct attack upon 
the enemy's cantonments on the Pas- 
sarge, Benningsen, with the concur- 
rence of the Emperor Alexander, had 
resolved to attempt the relief of the 
fortress by a combined attack by land 
and sea from the peninsula of Nehrung 
and the mouths of the Vistula. The 
preparations made with this view were 
of the most formidable kind, and had 
well-nigh been crowned with success. 
General Kamenskoi, with five thousand 
men, was embarked at PiUau, under 

* A remarkable incident occurred on this 
occasion, highly characteristic of the heroic 
spirit with which both parties were animat- 
ed. A chasseur of the 12th regiment of 
French light infentry, named Portunas, 
transported by the ardour of the attack, fell 
in the dark into the midst of a Russian de- 
tachment, and in a few minutes that detach- 
ment itself was surprised by the company to 
which the French soldier belonged. The 
Russian officers exclaimed, " Do not fire, we 
are French I'* and threatened the chasseur 
with instant death if he betrayed them. 
** Fire instantly I" exclaimed the brave For- 
txmas, ** they are Russians !" and fell pierced 
by the balls of his comrades.— Dumas, xviii 
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convoy of a Swedish and an English 
man-of'War, and landed at Neufahr- 
wasser, the fortified port at the mouth 
of the Vistula, distant four miles from 
Dantzic; while two thousand Prus- 
sians were to co-operate in the attack, 
by advancing along the peninsula of 
KTehrung, and the Grand Army was to 
be disquieted and hindered from send- 
ing succours by a feigned attack on 
Marshal Key's corps. At the same 
time General TouchkofP, who had suc- 
ceeded Essen in the command of the 
troops on the Narew and the Bug, was 
to engage the attention of Massena's 
corps in that quarter. All these opera- 
tions took place, and, but for an acci- 
dental circumstance, would, to all ap- 
pearance, have proved successful. The 
proposed feints were made with the 
desired effects on the side of Guttstadt 
and the Narew; but imf ortunately the 
delay of the Swedish man-of-war, which 
had twelve hundred men on board, ren- 
dered it impossible for Kamenskoi to 
commence his attack before the 15th 
instant. In the meanwhile Napoleon, 
who had received intelligence of what 
was in preparation, and was fully aware 
of the imminent danger to which 
Lefebvre was exposed, had time to 
draw a large body of troops from 
Lannes' covering corps by the bridge 
of Marienwerder to the scene of dan- 
ger. 

31. This great reinforcement, com- 
prising among other troops the grena- 
diers of the Guard under Oudinot, 
turned the scale, which at that period 
quivered on the beamu Early on the 
morning of the 1 5th, Kamenskoi march- 
ed out of the trenches of Neufahr- 
wasser, and, after defihng over the 
bridge of the Vistula into the penin- 
sula of Nehrung, advanced with the 
utmost intrepidity to the attack of the 
strong fortifications which the enemy 
had erected to bar their advance among 
the hills and copsewoods of that sandy 
peninsula. The first onset was irre- 
sistible. The intrenchments were 
carried in the most gallant style, and 
all their cannon taken: success ap- 
peared certain, as the defeated Saxons 
and Poles were flying in great disorder 
out of the woods into the sandy hills 



which lay between them and the town 
of Dantzic, when the victors were sud- 
denly assailed in flank, when disordered 
by success, by Marshal Lannes, at the 
head of Oudinot'sformidablegrenadiers 
of the Guard. Unable to resist so 
vehement an onset, the Russians were 
in their turn driven back, and lost the 
intrenchments ; but rallying again with 
admirable discipline, they renewed the 
assault and regained the works. Again 
they were expelled with great slaughter. 
A third time, stimulated by despera- 
tion, they returned to the charge, and 
routed the French grenadiers with such 
vigour, that Oudinot had a horse shot 
under him, and fell upon Marshal 
Lannes, and both these valiant chiefs 
thereafter combated on foot in the 
midst of their faithful grenadiers. But 
fresh reinforcements from the left 
bank were every moment received by 
the enemy : Kalkreuth, confining him- 
self to a heavy cannonade, had made 
no sortie to aid this gallant effort to 
cut through the lines ; and to complete 
B[amenskoi's misfortune, he received 
intelligence, during the action, that 
the Prussian corps of two thousand 
men, which was advancing along the 
Nehrung to co-operate in the attack, 
had been assailed by superior forces at 
Kahlberg, and routed with the loss of 
six hundred men and two pieces of 
cannon. Finding the tmdertaking, in 
these circumstances, hopeless, the brave 
Russian, at eight at night, ordered hie 
heroic troops to retire, and they re- 
gained the shelter of the cannon of 
Weichselmiinde without being pursued, 
but after sustaining a loss of seventeeD 
hundred soldiers; while the French 
ha4 to lament nearly as great a num- 
ber of brave men who had fallen in 
this desperate conflict. 

32. No other serious effort was made 
by the Allies for the relief of Dantzic. 
The besieged had provisions enough, 
but it was well known that their am- 
munition was almost exhausted, and 
that, without a speedy supply of that 
indispensable article, the place must 
ere long capitulate. An English brig 
of twenty-two guns, under Captain 
Strachey, with one hundred and fifty 
barrels of powder on board, made a 
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brave attempt to force its way up the 
river, though, the Vistula is a rapid 
stream, not more in general than sixty 
yards broad, and the passage was both 
defended by numerous batteries and 
a boom thrown across the channel 
She made her way up the river for a 
considerable way, with surprising suc- 
cess; but at length a cannon-shot hav- 
ing struck the rudder, and her rigging 
beiQg almost entirely cut to pieces by 
the French fire, she was forced to sur- 
render. Meanwhile the operations 
against the Hagelsberg were continued 
without intermission. The springing 
of several mines, though not attended 
with all the damage which was expect- 
ed by the besiegers, had the effect of 
ruining and laying open the outworks, 
and preparations were already made for 
blowing the counterscarp into the 
ditch. In vain a sortie from the ram- 
parts was made, and at first attended 
with some success, to destroy these 
threatening advanced works of the 
enemy; the besieged were at length 
driven back, and on the next day the 
arrival of Marshal Mortier with a large 
part of his corps from the neighbour- 
hood of Stralsund and Colberg, nearly 
doubled the effective strength of the 
enemy. Kalkreuth, however, was still 
Tmsubdued, and the most vigorous pre- 
parations had been made on the 
breaches of the ramparts to repel the 
assault which was hourly expected, 
when a summons from Lefebvre offer- 
ed him honourable terms of capitula- 
tion. The situation of the brave vete- 
ran left him no alternative; though 
his courage was imsubdued, his am- 
mimition was exhausted, and nothing 
remained but submission. The terms 
of capitulation were without difficulty 
arranged; the garrison was permitted 
to retire with their arms and the 
honours of war, on condition of not 
serving against France or its allies 
for a year, or till regularly exchang- 
ed; and on the 27th this great for- 
tress, containing nine himdred pieces 
of cannon, but hardly any ammunition, 
was taken possession of by the French 
troops. The garrison, now reduced to 
seven thousand men, was marched 
through the peninsula of Nehrung to 



Ko less than 2700 had 
perished during the siege, and 3400 
been wounded. Eight hundred had 
been made prisoners, and 4300 desert- 
ed. These figures are sufficient to 
demonstrate the gallant nature of the 
defence, and how worthy the governor, 
Kalkreuth, was of the school of the 
Great Frederick, in which he had been 
brought up. After the fall of the 
place, Kamenskoi, unable to render any 
assistance, set sail from Fort Weichsel- 
miinde with his own division, and its 
original garrison and a few invalids 
only remained on the 26th to open its 
gates to the enemy. 

33. While this desperate struggle 
was going on round Dantzio, the Rus- 
sians were making the utmost efforts 
to reinforce their principal army; but 
the time which they had was not suffi- 
cient to bring up from its immense ex- 
tent the distant resources of their em- 
pire, and though men were in abim- 
dance in the nearer provinces, both 
money and arms were wanting to equip 
them for the field. In the end of 
March and beginning of April, how- 
ever, reinforcements to a considerable 
amount arrived on the AUe, among 
which the most important were the 
superb corps of the Guards under the 
Grand-duke Constantine, consisting of 
thirty battalions and thirty-four squad- 
rons, full twenty thousand men, the 
flower of the Imperial army. A power- 
ful reserve, drawn from the depots in 
the interior of the empire, of thirty 
thousand men, was also advancing un- 
der Prince Labanoff ; but it was so far 
in the rear that it could not arrive at 
the scene of action before the end of 
June, and was therefore not to be re- 
lied on for the early operations of the 
campaign. The whole army which 
Benningsen had at his command, on 
the resimaption of hostilities, was only 
one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, including in that force the de- 
tached corps of eighteen thousand 
Prussians and Russians in front of 
Konigsbei^g under Lestocq, and the 
left wing on the Narew under Tolstoy, 
which was fifteen thousand strong; 
so that the force to be trusted to for 
the immediate shock on the AUe or the 
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Fassaige was scarcely ninety thousand. 
These were, however, all veterans in- 
ured to war, and animated in the high- 
est degree both by their recent success 
at Ey&u, and by the presence of their 
beloved Emperor, who, since the end 
of March, haid been at the headquarters 
of the army.* 

34. By incredible exertions Napo- 
leon had succeeded in assembling a 
much greater force. Notwithstand^g 
the immense losses of his bloody wiuter 
campaign in Poland, such had been the 
vigour of his measures for recruiting 
his army, and such the efficacy of the 
combined influence of terror, coercion, 
military ardour, and patriotic spirit, 
which he had contrived to bring to 
bear upon the warlike population of 
France, Germany, and Poland, that a 
greater host than had ever yet been 
witnessed together in modem Europe 
was now assembled roimd his eagles, 
inclusive of the army of observation 
on the Elbe, and the garrisons and 
blockading corps in his rear, no less 
than a hundred and fifty thousand in- 
fantry, and thirty-five thousand horse, 



were ready for immediate action on 
the Passai^ge and the Narew.f Im- 
mense efforts had been made by the 
Emperor to augment, by every possible 
means, his cavalry, an arm on which 
he always so much relied in war. 
His orders were to raise this force with 
the Grand Army to eighty thousand 
men. For this purpose, besides the 
horses which he had seized in Prussia 
and the north of Germany, and those 
taken in battle, he bought, during the 
cessation of hostilities, seventeen thou- 
sand horses in Germany, and twelve 
thousand in France, all of which were 
without a moment's delay, hurried off 
to the Vistula. In addition to this, 
the fortifications of Praga, Modlin, and 
Sierock, had been put in the best pos- 
sible state of defence, and even the 
cantonments on the Passarge strength- 
ened with Utes-de-pont and stout pali- 
sades. Nor was it merely from its no- 
minal strength that this immense force 
was formidable; its discipline and 
equipment had attained the very high- 
est perfection. The requisitions en- 
forced by the terrors of military exe- 



* The Russian army, when the campaign opened, was as follows : — 

Centre under Benningsen on the Al le, at Arensdor^ Neuhofi^ Bergfried, and Bevem, 88, OOO 

Right wing under Lestocq, near KSnigsberg and at Pillau, 18,000 

Left wing on the Narew under Tolstoy, 16,000 

—Dumas, xviii. 220, 221 ; and Wilson, 136. 121,000 

The militia, which the patriotic ardour of the Russians led them to raise, were unable to 
march from want of arms and ammunition, which the ill-timed parsimony of England with- 
held. One hundred and sixty thousand muskets, sent out in haste by the British government 
after the change of ministiy, arrived at KSnigsberg in the end of June, after the contest 
had been terminated in the field of Friedland, and escaped seizure by the French only by 
not being landed.— Habd. iv. 417. 

t The composition and distribution of this force, previous to the resumption of hostili- 
ties, was as follows : — 



Preaent. 
In&nfcry. 

Rrst corps, Bemadotte, 23,547 

Fourth do., Soult, . 30,199 

Sixth do., Ney, . . 16,883 

Third do., Davoust, . 28,445 
Imperial Guard, Bessi^res, 7,319 
Reserve cavalry, Murat, 

Reserve corps, Lannes, 15,090 

Eighth corps, Mortier, . 14,000 

Second corps, Massena^ 17,680 



Present. 

Cayalry. 
3,744 
1,366 
1,117 
1,125 
1,808 

21,428 

260 

1,000 

2,604 



162,063 34,442 



Statiooed at 
Braunsberg and Spanden. 
Liebstadt and Alkin. 
Guttstadt and the right of the Passarge. 
Osterode and AUenstein. 
Finkenstein. 

Passaige and Lower Vistula. 
Harienburg. 
Lower Vistula. 
Narew. 



Exclusive of officers, which made the force at least 155,000 infentry and 35,000 cavalry. The 
corps of Lefebvre, after the capture of Dantzic, was broken up and divided between those 
of Lannes and Mortier ^id the garrison of the place ; another was in. DaJmatia, imder Mar- 
inont ; the ninth in Silesia, under Vandamme. Augereau's corps was divided among the 
others after its terrific losses in the battle of Eylau.— Duma% xviii 222, 223 ; Pieces Jmt 
No. 3; and Jomini, iL 403. 
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cution, had extorted from Germany 
all the supplies of which it stood in 
need. The cavahy were remounted, 
the artillery waggons and carriages 
repaired and in the best condition; 
the reserve parks and pontoon trains 
fuUy supplied; the return of spring 
had restored numbers of the veterans 
to their ranks — ^the never-failing con- 
scription filled up the chasms produced 
by Pultusk and Eylau; while the re- 
cent successes in SUesia and at Dant- 
zic had revived in the warlike multi- 
tude that confidence in themselves and 
in their renowned leader, which the 
disasters of the winter campaign had 
much impaired, but which has ever 
been found, even more than numbers 
or sldll, to contribute to military suc- 
cess. Nor were the rear and the com- 
munications forgotten; on the con- 
trary, it was in them that the provi- 
dent care and enormous resources of 
the Emperor shone most conspicuous. 
Marshal Brone had an army of eighty 
thousand men in the north of Germany, 
composed of fifteen thousand Dutch, 
a like number of Spaniards, sixteen 
thousand Wiirtembergers, sixteen 
thousand French of Boudet's and Mo- 
litor's divisions, and the reserve con- 
tingents of the Confederation of the 
Rhine — in all, nearly four hundred 
thousand men were collected between 
the Rhine and the Niemen. But of 
this immense force, only one hundred 
and sixty thousand could be relied on 
for the actual shock of war on the Pas- 
sarge. Such is the dilapidation of 
armies occasioned by distant ojQfensive 
war ! Such as it was, however, it was 
much greater than Alexander could 
collect to resist it. Vast as the re- 
sources of Russia undoubtedly are 
when time has been afforded to collect 
into one focus its unwieldy strength, 
it was now fairly overmatched by the 
banded strength of Western Europe on 
its own frontier; and though the Czar 
might possibly have combated on equal 
terms with Napoleon on the Wolga or 
the Dniester, he was inadequate to the 
encounter on the Alle or the Narew. 

35. The Emperor Alexander had ar- 
rived at the headquarters of his army 
on the 28th March, and Resided since 



that iame with the King of Prussia at 
Bartenstein, a little in the rear of the 
cantonments of the soldiers. There 
they had, for two months, carried on 
a sort of negotiation with the French 
Emperor by means of confidential 
agents; but this show of pacific over- 
tures, which were only intended on 
either side to give time and propitiate 
Austria, by seeming to listen to her 
offers of mediation, was abandoned in 
the middle of May, and both parties 
prepared to determine the contest by 
the sword. To compensate for his in- 
feriority of force, and provide a point 
of support for his troops, even in the 
first line, Benningsen had, with great 
care, constructed a formidable in- 
trenched camp, composed of six great 
works regularly fortified, and sixteen 
lunettes or armed ravelins, astride on 
the opposite banks of the river Alle. 
Thither he proposed to retire, in the 
event of the enemy bringing an over- 
whelming force to bear against his 
columns; but he did not conceive him- 
self sufficiently strong imtil the reiu- 
forcements under Prince Labanoff ar- 
rived, to commence any serious offen- 
sive movement agaiost the French 
army, and in consequence allowed the 
siege of Dantzic, as already mentioned, 
to be brought to a successful issue, 
without any other demonstration for 
its relief than the cannonade against 
Ney's corps, intended as a diversion in 
favour of Kamenskoi's attack. The 
army, though so much inferior in nu- 
merical strength to the French, was 
animated with the best spirit, and the 
great magazines and harbour of Kon- 
igsberg supplied it with every neces- 
sary. But the situation of that city, 
without fortifications, and with its 
ba<;k to the Curische-haff, from whence 
retreat was impossible, rendered it a 
situation extremely ill adapted, as the 
event proved, for the security of the 
stores on which the operations of the; 
army depended. 

36. After the fall of Dantzic, and 
when the French army was reinforced 
by full thirty thousand men from the 
covering and besieging force. Napo- 
leon drew his troops from their canton- 
ments into camps, which were strength- 
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ened with palisades to guard against 
surprise, and he had a grand review of 
his reserve cavalry in the plains of 
Elbing. They presented a most mag- 
nificent spectacle. Eighteen thousand 
horsemen, admirably mounted and per- 
fectly disciplined, there obeyed, with 
parade precision, the orders of Murat. 
Accustomed as Napoleon was to mili- 
tary spectacles, his eyes were ahnost 
dazzled by the splendour of this; and 
he wrote an hour after to his minis- 
ters, that he could not but feel proud 
of the sight he had just witnessed. 
Meanwhile Benningsen was seduced, 
by the exposed situation of Marshal 
JSTey's corps at Guttstadt, midway be- 
tween the two armies, to hazard an 
attack on that insulated body. He 
had been stationed there by Napoleon 
expressly in order to serve as a bait to 
draw the Russian generals into that 
perilous encounter ; and, as the event 
proved, with perfect success. Early 
in June all the corps of their army 
were put in motion, in order to envelop 
the French marshal For this pur- 
pose, Benningsen proposed to make a 
feint of forcing the passage of the Pas- 
sarge at the two points of Spanden and 
Lomitten, and at the same time assail 
Ney in his advanced position at Gutt- 
stadt, in front and both flanks— the 
front by Altkirch, and the flanks by 
Wolfsdorf and Guttstadt. If, by 
these means, the corps which he 
commanded could be destroyed, it 
was intended on the following day to 
renew the attack on the bridges in 
good earnest, and fall with the whole 
centre of the Russian army on the 
corps of Soult, cantoned behind the 
Passarge, and at such a distance from 
that of Davoust, as to afford some 
groimd for hope that it, too, might be 
seriously injured before the remainder 
of the French troops could advance to 
its relief. Should this daring attack 
fail, it was always in their power to 
retire to the fortified central position 
of Heilsberg, and there endeavour to 
arrest the enemy, as Kray had done 
with Moreau at Ulm, till the great re- 
inforcements, under Labanofi^ should 
enable them to resume the offensive. 
37. Early on the morning of the 5th 



June^ the whole Russian army was put 
in motion for the execution of this 
well-conceived enterprise. The feign- 
ed attacks, intended to distract tibe 
enemy's attention on the two fortified 
bridges of Spanden and Lomitten, took 
place at the prescribed time, and per- 
fectly answered the object in view. 
The Prussians at the former point, 
and the Russians at the latter, pressed 
the enemy so severely, and with forces 
so considerable, that they supposed 
the forcing of the bridges was really 
intended, and in consequence, when 
the enemy drew off in the evening, 
with the loss of several hundred kiUed 
and woimded, from each of these places, 
represented their retreat as evidence 
of a repulse. Bemadotte, who com- 
manded at Spanden, and had collected 
his whole corps to defend that impor- 
tant passage, was wounded by a miisket- 
ball on the head, during the heat of 
the action, and was replaced in com- 
mand by General Dupont. Meanwhile 
the real attack was du-ected against 
Ney's corps in its advanced position at 
Guttstadt on the Alle, f uU seven miles 
to the right of the Passai^e, and so 
completely in the midst of the Russian 
army, now that their advanced columns 
were assailing the bridges over that 
river, that its capture appeared inevi- 
table. In effect, the marshal was 
taken so completely by surprise, that 
if Benningsen had pressed the retiring 
colunms with anything like the vigour 
which Napoleon would have exerted 
on a simflar occasion, they must in- 
evitably have been destroyed. He had 
thirty thousand infantry and fifteen 
thousand horse against Ney, who could 
not muster half that force. 

38. But, unfortunately, ordershadbeen 
issued for the different corps to delay 
the onset till they were in a condition 
to render assistance to each other; and 
as some were impeded in the march 
by nnforeseen accidents, the serious 
attack on Guttstadt did not take place 
till two o'clock in the afternoon. It 
was then carried by assault, and four 
hundred prisoners, with considerable 
magazines and several guns, were 
taken; but after having thus made 
themselves mastersof his headquarters. 
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^he Russians^ though more than double 
in number to the enemy, exerted so 
little actiYity in following up their 
success, that Ney, who displayed on 
this trying occasion all his wonted skill 
and finnness, was enabled to effect his 
retreat, with comparatively little loss, 
to Antendorf, where he passed the 
night. On the following morning he 
resumed his march, though pressed on 
aU sides by greatly superior forces. It 
was only by prodigies of discipline and 
valour, however, that his retreat was 
effected. Surrounded and repeatedly 
charged by the immense masses of the 
enemy's horse, his troops retired over 
a level plain in echelons of squares, 
each delivering its fire, opening out 
and retiring on either side of the 
square in rear, which stood firm and 
performed a similar evolution, while 
the entire formation of the first was 
again effected. In this way they re- 
tired for several nules with parade pre- 
cision, repeatedly charged, but never 
broken. In the co\u^e of the retreat, 
he boldly imposed on the enemy, when 
their forces were divided by a lake, by 
a bold and well-conceived advance, 
which gave time for his artillery and 
horse to defile over the bridge in his 
rear ; and at length passed the Passarge 
at Deppen, with the loss, in the whole 
of his retreat, of only a thousand killed 
and wounded, and an equal number 
made prisoners. On arriving at the 
heights of Deppen, as the rear-guard of 
Ney was defiling over, the Russians 
had the mortification of discovering 
that the bridge was not only altogether 
unprotected by a tete-de-poTii, but com- 
pletely commanded by the heights on 
which they stood on the right bank; 
so that, if they had exerted ordiaary 
vigour iu the attack of the preceding 
day, the negligence of Napoleon had 
given them the means of totally de- 

• The French oflBcer in command owed his 
life to the fortimate incident of his giving the 
Bussian commander the freemasons' sign 
when seizing his hand just as a lance was 
about to pierce his breast.— Wilson, 138. 
In reviewing Sir Robert Wilson's work, the 
Edinburgh Review says, this is an anecdote 
so incredible, that no amount of testimony 
could make them believe it; but this only 
shows the critic's ignoiuQce. The same for- 



8tro3^g the exposed corps of Im gal- 
lant lieutenant. 

39. This sudden though unfortunate 
attack on the centre of his position, 
very much disconcerted the Emperor 
Napoleon, the more especially as he 
received intelligence, the same day, of 
the passage of the AUe at Bergfried by 
Platoff at the head of his Cossacks, and 
the surprise of five hundred men, who 
were made prisoners,* and also of a 
regiment of Cossacks having swam the 
Passarge, and cut to pieces an escort 
of cavalry, and captured some artillery 
and baggage. He instantly commenced 
the concentration of his army. The 
corps of Ney, which, although it had 
escaped from so serious a danger, was 
seriously weakened and much disor- 
ganised, was united to that of Lannes, 
which had suffered no loss ; the Guard 
and reserve cavalry imder Murat were 
commanded to assemble and support 
him with the utmost expedition; Mor- 
tier was ordered up by forced marches 
by Mohrungen; the corps of Bema- 
dotte, which, since his wound, was in- 
trusted to the direction of Victor, was 
directed to concentrate itself for the 
protection of Elbing; and Soult, who 
had assembled his corps at Liebstadt, 
was enjoined to force the passage of 
the Passarge at Wolfsdorf, in order to 
threaten the communications of the 
enemy with their intrenched camp at 
Heilsberg; while Davoust connected 
himself by the right with Ney, and 
formed an imposing mass behind the 
Passarge, against which, it was hoped, 
all the efforts of the enemy would be 
shattered. But these great prepara- 
tions were suitable rather to the con- 
fidence which Napoleon felt in himself 
than that with which his adversaries 
were inspired. Having failed in his 
original and well-conceived project of 
cutting off the corps of Marshal Ney in 

timate presence of mind, in making use of 
the freemasons' sign, saved the life of a gal- 
lant officer, the author's father-in-law, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Tytler, during the Ameri- 
can war, who, by giving one of the ene- 
my's officers the freemasons' grip, when he 
lay on the ground with a bayonet at his 
breast, succeeded in interesting the generous 
American in his behalf, and thus escaped 
death. 
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its advanced position dose to his ean- 
tonments, Benningsen had no inten- 
tion of hazarding his army by com- 
mencing offensive operations against a 
force so greatly superior, with a iew 
bridges over the Alle for his only re- 
treat in case of disaster. On the morn- 
ing of the 8th, the increasing forces 
which the enemy displayed at Deppen, 
and the vivacity of their cannonade at 
that point, prognosticated some deci- 
sive movement ; and about noon the 
loud shouts of the soldiers annoimced 
the arrival of Napoleon in person. Soon 
after, General Havoiski, with a body 
of Cossacks, part of the army opposed 
to Soult, surprised three regiments of 
horse, the advanced guard of Soult*s 
corps, which had obeyed its orders, and 
crossed the river at "Wolfsdorf, and 
made three hundred prisoners, besides 
killing a still greater number. But 
these partial successes were insufficient 
to arrest the progress of the enemy, 
whose masses, now rapidly arriving on 
its banks, gave them a decided superi- 
ority; and Benningsen resolved to fall 
back to the intrenched camp at HeUs- 
berg, while Bagrathion covered the 
retreat on the left with five thousand 
foot and two thousand horse, and 
Platoff with three thousand Cossacks 
on the right. 

40. The retreat, however, which was 
now commenced, was far more hazard- 
ous than that which Ney had just ef- 
fected with such skill; for it was to be 
made in presence of Napoleon and a 
hundred thousand men. No sooner 
had the Russian carriages begun to 
defile to the rear, than the French 
crossed the Passarge in great strength 
at aU points; the Guards and cavalry 
and the main body, with the Emperor 
at their head, at Deppen, Soult at 
Elditten, and Davoust at Haorsen- 
berg. Their immense masses converg- 
ed from all these different points to- 
wards Guttstadt and AltMrch, whither 
the Russian army had retired in one 
compact body, following the direct 
road to their intrenchments at Heils- 
berg. The great bulk of the army 
was so far advanced as to be beyond 
the reach of danger; but the rear-guard, 
under Bagrathion and Platoff was ex- 



pos^ to the most imminent hasaid^ 
especially when, towards evening, it 
b^;ame necessary to halt and arrest 
the enemy, in order to give time for 
the nimierous carriages and guns in 
their rear to defile over the Alle by 
the fom: bridges by which alone Heils- 
berg could be reached. Bagrathion, 
however, took post at Glottau, and 
sent forth the cavalry of the Imperial 
GuMd and Cossacks into the plain to 
check the advance of his pursuers. The 
French infantry instantly halted and 
formed squares ; while twelve thousand 
of Murat's dragoons rushed upon the 
rear-guard at full speed, threatening to 
annihilate them by their thimdering 
charge. Such, however, was the steadi- 
ness and intrepidity of the Russian 
horse, that they successfully combat- 
ed against the fearful odds by which 
they were assailed. Several brilliant 
charges took place without any deci- 
sive result on either side. But not 
one square of the retreating rearguard 
was broken, not one squadron dis- 
persed; and after a sanguinary con- 
flict, Bagra.thion, having gained time 
for the whole artillery and carriages 
in his rear to defile over the bridge, 
withdrew to the other side of the 
Alle, abandoning Guttstadt, with no 
greater loss in killed and wounded than 
he had inflicted upon the enemy — a 
rare example of intrepidity and skill in 
such trying circimistances, even more 
remarkable than the retreat of Marshal 
Ney two days before, as his own force 
was much less, and the pursuing host 
incomparably greater. At the same 
time, Platoff, on his side, also gained 
the river, and crossed the bridges in 
safety, having, in order to give an ex- 
ample of coolness to his men, dis- 
mounted from his horse, and, with 
the tranquillity of parade exercise 
withdrawn his forces in smaU bodies, 
with, lai^e intervals between them, 
which so effectually imposed upon the 
enemy, that he sustained no serious 
molestation iu his retreat. 

41. Having thus succeeded in throw- 
ing the river Alle between themselves 
and the French army, and broken down 
aU the bridges over that river, the 
Russians were enabled, without fur- 
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ther molestation, to wiilidraw all their 
troops by the right bank of the river 
into the intrenched camp at Heilsberg, 
where they stood firm under the cover 
of most formidable fieldworks. Napo- 
leon had now one of two com'ses to 
follow. In his front was the great 
fortified camp of the enemy, by storm- 
ing which he might hope to terminate 
the war in a single bloody battle; a 
little to his left was the city of Kon- 
igsberg, containing the whole maga- 
zines and reserve stores of their army. 
The most obvious course would have 
been to have executed a general move- 
ment with the right in front, passing 
Heilsberg, so as to establish the French 
lines between that place and Bischof- 
stein, with the right extending to- 
wards Bartenstein, and the left reach- 
ing to Guttstadt; repeating thereby 
the circuitous sweep round the ene- 
my's position, which his great numeri- 
cal superiority gave him the means of 
so easily effecting, and which had 
proved so fatal to the Austrians at 
Ulm, and the Prussians at Jena, The 
second was to advance with the main 
body of the army along the left bank 
of the AUe, straight against their 
intrenchments at Heilsberg, and in 
the event of their proving so strong 
as to defy open force, threatening to 
turn them by the advance of fifty 
thousand men on the left towards Ey- 
lau, so as to menace the communica- 
tions of the enemy with his magazines 
at Konigsberg. The first plan ofiered 
the most decisive results, as the Rus- 
sian army, if cut off from its own fron- 
tier, by being turned on the right, 
would have been exposed to total de- 
struction in the event of being thrown, 
after a defeat, upon Konigsberg, and 
the cul-de-sac of the Curische-hoff, But 
the second was most easy of immediate 
execution, from its avoiding the diffi- 
cult and intricate country into which 
an advance upon Bischofstein would 
have led the army; and, notwithstand- 
ing the obvious risk to which his left 
wing would be exposed by advancing 
between a superior mass of the enemy 
and the sea, Napoleon flattered him- 
self that he would so engage his atten- 
tion in front as to prevent him from 



taking advantage of the chances thus 
offer^ in his favour. 

42. On the 10th June, accordingly, 
preparations were made for a front 
attack upon the intrenched camp of 
Heilsberg, while Davoust and Mortier 
moved forward on the French left to 
turn its right flank, and menace the 
enemy's communication with Konigs- 
berg. For this purpose, the cavalry of 
Murat led the advance down the left 
bank of the AUe against the Eussian 
intrenchments, which were about ten 
miles distant, and he was immediately 
followed by the corps of Soult, Lannes, 
Ney, and the infantry of the Guard. 
Bagrathion, who was retiring down 
the right bank, upon finding that the 
French were moving along the left, 
crossed the river in order to retard 
their advance as much as possible. 
As long as he was pursuing his way 
through the broken ground, he was 
able to keep the enemy tolerably at 
bay : but when he was obliged to eva- 
cuate that favourable cover, and enter 
upon the open plain, which extended 
on both sides of the AUe to HeUsberg, 
his task of covering the retreat became 
much more diffictdt. In vain the Rus- 
sian horse, by repeated charges, strove 
to retard the advance of their indefa- 
tigable pursuers; in vain the infantry 
retii'ed by echelon in alternate lines, 
to sustain by continued fire their re- 
trograde movements. The French ca- 
valry and horse -artUlery incessantly- 
pressed on: by degrees the losses of 
the Russians became more severe, and 
they at length began to fall into con- 
fusion. At this critical moment, the 
opportune arrival of fifteen squadrons 
of Prussian cavalry, with a troop of 
horse-artiUery, which Benningsen sent 
to their succour, gave great relief; and 
these brave troops, by their gaUant 
bearing, enabled Bagrathion to main- 
tain the fight, though with serious 
loss, tUl six at night, when the whole 
aUied army had got within its lines. 
Then, on the word being given, the 
Russian and Prussian cavalry with- 
drew by their flanks, exposing to view 
within half cannon-shot the formidable 
intrenchments, bristling with bay- 
onets, and armed in this part with 
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one hundred laiid fifty pieces of heavy 
artillery. Instantly a fire of grape 
of extraordinary severity was opened 
upon the enenay, which speedily swept 
off all the squadrons who could not 
escape from its fury ; and though 
Murat brought up several batteries of 
cannon^ and swarms of tirailleurs oc- 
cupied every thicket, and kept up an 
incessant rattle along the whole front 
of the lines, yet they produced no im- 
pression, and the superiority of the 
Bussian fire was very apparent. 

43. The position of Heilsberg, how- 
ever, was too important for Napoleon 
to relinquish the prospect of making 
himself master of it by main force 
without a struggle. Situated on a 
cluster of heights on both banks of the 
AUe, of which the town covered a part, 
it commanded the three roads of 
Wormditt, Mehlsack, and Landsberg, 
which intersected each other withm 
the intrenched camp, and in this way 
blocked up the access to Eylau and 
Konigsberg. As long as the Rus- 
sians held this important position, and 
at the same time maintained the course 
of the Lower Passarge towards Braims- 
berg, their lines might be considered 
unassailable. But &om the moment 
that they were driven from the latter 
ground, and the enemy's columns be- 
gan to interpose between the intrench- 
ed camp and the sea, threatening 
Eylau and Friedland, its advantages 
were at an end, because it was cut off 
from its own communication with the 
very depots which it was designed to 
protect. Its weakest side was that on 
the left bank of the AUe, which was 
connected with the redoubts on the 
other side by four bridges. Nearly 
eighty thousand men were here assem- 
bled, imder the cover of above five 
htmdred pieces of cannon, in nine di- 
visions, of which seven under the 
Grand-duke Constantino, occupied the 
left bank of the river, and two, under 
Prince Gortchakof^ the right bank; 
while Kamenskoi was stationed in the 
redoubts which covered the front of 
the position on the left bank. 

44. Napoleon having collected forty 
pieces of artiQery, imder the command 
of General Dulauloy, on hisleft^ pushed 



th^ti forward, and, by the vivacity of 
their fire, in some degree weakened 
that of the enemy to which they were 
opposed. The divisions of St Cyr, Le- 
grand, and St Bilaire, part of Soult's 
corps, with Murat's cavalry, advanced 
about seven in the evening, by the 
villages of Lawden, Langwiese, and 
Biewemicken, to the attack of the ene- 
my's redoubts on the left bank of the 
river. These brave men had no sooner 
quitted the cover of the ravine which 
for some time sheltered them from the 
enemy's fire, than they rushed forward 
with such vigour, that in the first on- 
set they carried the principal redoubt 
of the Russians in that quarter, with 
all the guns which it contained; while 
St Hilaire, with his division, pene- 
trated between that intrenchment and 
the neighbouring works. The moment 
was critical, and the least wavering 
would have exposed the Russians to 
total ruin; for a line of redoubts, 
broken in upon at one point, is well- 
nigh lost. But Benningsen was at the 
head of men who were equal to any 
emergency. General Wameck, who 
conunanded part of the Russian re- 
serve, instantly ordered the regiment 
of Eilouga to charge : the animating 
hurras of his men demonstrated that 
he had not calculated in vain on their 
intrepidity at that laying crisis. On 
they rushed with fixed bayonets; the 
two regiments which had captured the 
redoubt were totally destroyed, and 
their eagles taken. Following up their 
success, the Russians burst out into 
the plain between the wood and the 
redoubts, and forced Soult's divisions to 
give ground. With the steadiness of 
discipline, however, the latter retired 
in hollow squares by echelon, all of 
which vomited forth an incessant roll- 
ing fire upon their pursuers; the ai>- 
proach of night gave these moving 
citadels the ai)pearance of being en- 
circled with flame, while the intrench- 
ments resembled a line of volcanoes in 
vehement eruption. At length, how- 
ever, the retreat of Legrand and St 
Cyr obliged St Hilaire, who had pene- 
trated to the very foot of the redoubts, 
and had borne without flinching their 
terrible dischai^ge of grape, also to re- 
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tire. Savary, "with two regiments of 
the Guard and twelve guns, came up 
to cover his retreat : he, in his turn, 
however, was surrounded. The French 
at all points retired to the cover of 
the woods, and narrowly escaped being 
made prisoners by the allied cavalry; 
and at length, also grievously shat- 
tered, the victorious Russians were 
again withdrawn into their intrench- 
ments.* 

45. The vehement cannonade which 
had so long illuminated the heavens 
now ceased, and the cries of the wound- 
ed, in the plain at the foot of the ru- 
trenchments, began to be heard above 
the declining roar of the musketry. 
At eleven at night, however, a desert- 
er came into the Russian lines, and an- 
nounced that a fresh attack was pre- 
paring. Suitable arrangements were 
accordingly made; and hardly were 
they completed, when dark masses of 
the enemy were seen, by the imcertain 
twilight of a midsummer night, to 
issue from the woods, and advance 
with a swift pace across the bloody 
plain which separated them from the re- 
doubts. Instantly the batteries opened 

* " I had on this occasion," says Savary, 
" an exceedingly warm altercation with the 
Grand-duke of Berg, (Murat), who sent to 
tne, in the very thickest of the action, orders 
to move forward and attack. I bade the 
of&cer who brought the order go to the devil, 
asking, at the same time, if he did not see 
how we were engaged. That prince, who 
would have commanded everywhere, wished 
that I should cease firing, at tiie hottest 
period of the fight, to march forward : he 
would not see, that if I had done so, I should 
infallibly have been destroyed before reach- 
ing the enemy. For a quarter of an hour I 
exchanged grape with the enemy— nothing 
enabled me to keep my ground but the rapid- 
ity of my fire. The coming on of night was 
most fortunate. While everyone slumbered, 
the Emperor sent for me. He was content 
with my charge, but scolded me for having 
failed in the support of Murat. When de- 
fending myself, I had the boldness to say he 
was a fool, who would some day cause us to 
lose a great battle; and tliat it would be 
better for us if be was less brave and had 
more common sense. The Emperor bade 
me be silent, saying, I was in a passion, but 
did not think the less of what I had said. 
Next day he was in a very bad humour : our 
wounded were as numerous as in a pitched 
battle.*'— Savary, iiL 54. — " He was parti- 
cularly angry at the cavalry, saying they 
had done nothing he had ordered." — Wn> 
soN, 149. 



on the moving masses : they staggered 
tmder the discharge, but still pressed 
on, without returning a shot. But 
when they arrived within reach of the 
musketry, the fire became so vehement 
that the heads of the columns were 
entirely swept away, and the remain- 
der driven back in great disorder, after 
sustaining a frightful loss.t At length, 
at midnight, after twelve hours? inces- 
sant fighting, in the retreat and roimd 
the intrenchments, the firing entirely 
ceased, and nothing was heard in the 
narrow space which separated the two 
armies but the groans of the woimded, 
who, anticipating a renewal of the 
combat in the morning, and tortured 
by pain, implored removal, relief, or 

t The bad success of the attack on Heils- 
berg gave rise to a furious altercation be- 
tween Lannes and Murat, and an explosion 
of the former, who was subject to ungovern- 
able fits of passion, even with the Emperor 
himself. It is thus narrated, with drama- 
tic power, by the Duchess of Abrantfes :— 
" * Your brother-in-law is a mountebank, 
sire; a tight-rope dancer, with his white 
dancing plume.' — * Come, now, you are jok- 
ing! • answered Napoleon in good humour: 
' is he not brave?'—' And who is not so in 
France? We point with the finger at a 
coward. Soult and I have done our duty: 
we refuse to allow the honour of the day to 
your brother-in-law— to his Serene and Im- 
perial Highness Prince Murat ! Truly these 
titles make one shi-ug his shoulders 1 The 
mania of royalty has seized him also ; and it 
is to tack his mantle to your own that you 
wish to rob us of our glory. You have only 
to speak: we have enough remaining — we 
will willingly give it to him.'— 'Yes!' ex- 
claimed Napoleon, no longer able to contain 
himself; ' I will bestow or take away glory 
as I please : for hear ye ! it is I alone who 
give you both glory and success.'— On this 
Lannes became pale with rage; and with a 
voice quivering with passion he exclaimed, 
'Yes ! yes I because you have marched up to 
the ankles in gore on this bloody field, you 
think yourself a great man ; and your fine 
emplumed brother-in-law crows on his own 
dunghill. I will have no more of this. And 
this fine victory of yours— a gi-eat triumph 
truly .'—twelve thousand corpses lying on the 
plain to keep the field for your honour, where 
you can only trace the French uniform by 
fractures and mutilation : and yet to deny 
to VM, — to me, Lannes — ^my due share in the 
honours of the day !"' — D'Abrantes, ix. 369, 
372. The lively duchess, with her usual in- 
accuracy in military details, recounts thia 
scene as relating to the battle of Eylau ; but 
that is impossible, as Lannes was not in that 
battle at all, but sick in the rear. — Fwfe-4»ie, 
Chap. XLiv. § 64. 
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even death itself to put a period to 
their sufferings. 

46. Heavy rain fell in the early part 
of the nigh^ which, though it severely 
distressed the soldiers who were un- 
hurt in their bivouacs, assuaged the 
thirst and diminished the si^eiiDgs 
of the host of wounded of both armies 
who lay mingled together on the plain. 
With the first dawn of day the Kus- 
sians again stood to their arms, ex- 
pecting every moment to be attacked; 
but the morning passed over without 
any movement on the part of the ene- 
my. As the light broke, the French 
were descried on the skirts of the 
wood in order of battle: but, more 
even than by their weU-appointed bat- 
talions and squadrons, the eyes of all 
were riveted on a spectacle inconceiv- 
ably frightful between their lines and 
the redoubts. This space, about a 
quarter of a mile broad and above a 
mile in length, presented a sheet of 
naked human bodies — ^the greater part 
dead, but some showing by their mo- 
tions that they preserved conscious- 
ness or implored relief. Sis thousand 
corpses were there lying together as 
close as they had stood in their ranks, 
stripped during the night of every rag 
of garment by the cupidity of the 
camp-followers of either army, ghastly 
pale, or purple with the blood which 
was still oozing from their wounds. 
How inured soever to the horrors of a 
campaign, the soldiers of both armies, 
even while they loathed it, felt their 
eyes fascinated by this harrowing 
spectacle, which exhibited war, stripped 
of all its pomp, in its native barbarity; 
and, by common consent, the interval 
of hostilities was employed in burying 
the dead, and removing the shivering 
wounded to the rear of the armies. 

47. Napoleon was extremely discon- 
certed by this repulse, and vented his 
ill-humour in violent sallies of passion 
against his generals. The butchery 
had been worse than useless — ^it had 
been hurfcfuL The Kussians stiU held, 
in unshaken strength, their intrench- 
ments; twelve thousand French had 
fallen around their redoubts, without 
having gained, at the close of the day, 
themasteryof oneof them; tiie ditches 



were filled with their dead bodies, but 
no part of them had been crossed. 
Eight thousand Bussians, also, were 
killed or woimded ; and this loss, 
though less than that of their oppo- 
nents, from their having fought in part 
\mder cover, was equally great in pro- 
portion to the relative strength of their 
army. The French Emperor, however, 
had felt too severely the strength of the 
enemy's position to venture upon a 
renewal of the attack, and therefore he 
resolved to compel the Russians to 
evacuate it by manoeuvring on their 
flank. For this piupose, he took ad- 
vantage of the arrival of Marshal Da- 
voust's corps to push it forward at noon 
on the Landsberg road toward Eylau 
and Konigsberg. This movement 
alarmed Benningsen, who, though not 
apprehensive of being forced in his in- 
trenched position, was extremely afraid 
of being cut oflf from his supplies at 
Konigsberg, on which the army de- 
pended for its daily subsistence ; and 
at the same time, an order of Napoleon 
to Victor was intercepted, which con- 
tained commands to attack Lestocq 
and the right wing of the Allies at all 
points, and push on for Konigsberg. 
Seeing the movement of the enemy to 
turn his right flank and threaten his 
magazines now clearly pronoimced, the 
Russian general gave orders to retreat. 
The intrenched camp was evacuated at 
nightfall, and the army marched all 
the night of the 11th, and established 
themselves, at break of day, in a posi- 
tion in front of Bartenstein, headquar- 
ters being transferred to that town. 
Though great part of this operation 
was performed after daybreak on the 
12th, in sight of the enemy, yet such 
was the feeling produced by the bat- 
tle of Heilsberg, that they made no at- 
tempt whatever to molest the retreat. 
48. No sooner was this retrograde 
movement perceived by the French 
Emperor, on the morning of the 12tli, 
than he detached Murat's dragoons to 
follow upon the traces of the enemy; 
and he himself, moving forward his 
whole army, established his headquar- 
ters in the evening on the field of 
Preussisch-Eylau. It was no longer 
a shivering scene of ice and snow: 
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green fields were to be seen on all sid^ ; 
dear and placid lakes gave variety and 
animation to the landscape ; woods re- 
splendent with the early green of sum- 
mer, fringed the rising grounds ; and 
numerous white villages, with hand- 
some spires, rose above theii* summit, 
attesting the industry and prosperity 
of the inhabitants under the paternal 
government of Old Prussia. The 
French soldiers could hardly recognise, 
in the gay and smiling objects around 
them, the frightful scene of devasta- 
tion and blood which was imprinted 
in such sombre colours in their recol- 
lection by the events of which it had 
been the theatre in the preceding win- 
ter. Meanwhile General Lestocq re- 
solved to break up from Braunsberg 
and the Lower Passarge, and retire by 
the margin of the Frische-haff towards 
Konigsberg— a measure which had be- 
come indispensable to prevent his being 
entirely cut off from his communica- 
tion with the main army, and thrown 
back without resource on the margin 
of the sea. Kamenskoi was also di- 
rected by Benningsen to march upon 
Konigsberg ; but on arriving at Muhl- 
hausen, on the road to that city, he 
found that place already occupied by 
the advanced guard of Davoust, and 
only reached the object of his destina- 
tion by making a very long circuit. 
During the night of the 12th,t the Rus- 
sians resumed their march through 
Schippenbeil, and on the following 
morning they had reached the banks of 
the Alle. On arriving there, how- 
ever, Benningsen received information 
that the French had, by the rapidity 
of their movements, and by following 
the chord of the arc which led to Kon- 
igsberg, while his own troops were 
traversing the circumference, antici- 
pated him in his march upon that city, 
and were already so far advanced on 
the road that they could not be over- 
taken. Murat and Davoust were in 
full advance fromEylau to Konigsberg: 
Soult was marching on the same point 
by Kreutzburg: Victor, who had cross- 
ed the Passarge at Spanden, was mov- 
ing on Eylau; Napoleon himself, at the 
head of the corps of Lannes, Ney, and 
Mortier, was approaching to Fbied- 



LAND by Domnau, at which latter place 
the Imperial Guard waa already ar- 
rived. A glance at the map must be 
sufficient to show that, by these dif- 
ferent movements, not only was the 
bulk of the French army interposed 
between the Russian general and Kon- 
igsberg, where all his magazines were 
placed, but Napoleon was in a situa- 
tion, by a rapid advance upon Wehlau, 
to threaten his line of retreat to the 
Russian frontier. In these circum- 
stances, no time was to be lost ; and, 
though the troops were dreadfully fa- 
tigued, orders were given to continue 
the march all day, and by great exer- 
tions the army reached Friedland, 
where headquarters were established 
in the evening. 

49. Friedland, which has acquired 
immortal celebrity by the memorable 
battle of which it was the theatre, is a 
considerable town situated on the left 
bank of the river Alle, which there 
flows in a northern direction towards 
the Baltic Sea. It is situated between 
the river and a large artificial lake or 
fish-pond, which lies to the north, and 
has been formed by damming up a 
rivulet called the Mill Stream, which 
flows from the high grounds to the 
westward near Posthenen into the Alle, 
and falls into it at right angles. The 
windings of the Alle serve as a natural 
wet ditch round Friedland on the south 
and east; the artificial lake protects it 
on the north: in a military point of 
view, therefore, it is only accessible on 
the western side, where it is approach- 
ed by the road from Eylau, which the 
French were pursuing, and from which 
side also set out the roads to Konigs- 
berg to the north, and Wehlau and 
Tilsit on the north-west. In that direc- 
tion there is a large open space dotted 
with villages and cultivated ground, 
neither hiU nor plain, but an undulat- 
ing surface, intersected only along its 
whole extent by the ravine formed by 
the Mill Stream, which is very deep, 
with rugged sides, and in many places, 
from the refluence of the waters, scarce- 
ly fordable. At the distance of two 
miles from Friedland as a centre, the 
cultivated plain to the westward is 
bounded by a semicircle of woods, 
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whicli fringe the higher grounds, and 
form the horizon when looking in that 
direction from the town. The banks 
of the Alle on the eastward are very 
steep ; and though there are three 
bridges over that river, two of which 
were formed by the Russians with pon- 
toons at the town itself, in other quar- 
ters it could be passed only at a few 
fords, which were imknown to the Al- 
lies till late in the evening, and at that 
period, from the recent heavy rains, 
were scarcely practicable. 

50. In the night of the 13th, Ben- 
ningsen received information that the 
corps of Lannes, which had suffered so 
severely at Heilsberg, was lying at 
Posthenen, a village about three miles 
from Friedland on the road to Konigs- 
berg. The exposed situation of tha.t 
corps, which formed the vanguard of 
the French army, and the weU-known 
losses which it had sustained at Heils- 
berg, inspired the Russian general with 
the hope that, by a sudden attack, it 
might be destroyed before the main 
body of Napoleon's forces could ad- 
vance to its relief. This resolution was 
taken at two in the morning of the 
14th; orders were immediately des- 
patched, and at four the Russian van- 
guard was already defiling over the 
bridge of Friedland. The opportimity 
was tempting, and to all appearance the 
corps of Lannes was placed in a situa- 
tion of great danger. It consisted now 
of only twelve thousand infantry and 
three thousand horse; and though the 
corps of Mortier, Ney, and Victor, with 
great part of the cavalry of Murat, 
might be shortly expected to arrive at 
the scene of action, yet some hours 
must elapse before the foremost of 
these powerful auxiliaries could be re- 
lied on, and in the meanwhile tMs de- 
tachedbody was exposed to the shock of 
above fifty thousand veteran troops, 
who, by proper exertion, might be di- 
rected against it. Here, in short, as at 
Marengo, the French army was to be at- 
tacked when on a line of march in 
echelon, by the concentrated masses of 
the enemy, who fell first on the lead- 
ing corps. But there was this es- 
sential distinction between its position 
on these two memorable days, that on 



the former occasion the army was 
stationary or retreating, so that the 
distant corps could not arrive till late 
on the field of battle, whereas here it 
was advancing; and consequently, un- 
less decisive success were gained in 
the outset, the assailants would have 
the whole hostile body upon their 
hands. In case too of defeat, they 
could retreat only by the bridges of 
the Alle, which were wholly inade- 
quate to afibrd an issue to so laige a 
force.* 

61. No sooner were the advanced 
posts of the Russians descried by the 
videttes of Lannes' corps, than a sharp 
fire of musketry began, which was soon 
increased to a heavy cannonade as the 
dark masses of infantry and cavalry 
were seen swiftly advancing through 
the early dawn of the summer morn- 
ing. The French tiraHleurs fell back, 
skirmishing, however, sharply as they 
retired: the alarm was speedily com- 
municated to the rear, and the whole 
corps stood to arms. A single Russian 
division had at first been passed over; 
but the- enemy's troops were so con- 
stantly fed from the rear, and the re- 
sistance opposed was so considerable, 
that Benningsen soon found himself 
under the necessity of passing over 
another to its support. Three pontoon 
bridges were constructed to ^cilitate 
the passage; and by degrees, as the 
increasing masses of the enemy showed 
that other corps had arrived to the 
support of Lannes, the whole army 

* The following account of the French 
army which combated at Friedland is from 
a holograph note in Napoleon's handwrit- 
ing:— 

PRESENT IN ARMS. 

Imperial Guard, . . . 7,600 

Lannes' corps, . , . 15,900 

Key's do,, .... 14,000 

Mortier's do., .... 10,000 
Bemadotte's corps, commanded 

by Victor, . . . .22.000 

Cavahy, .... 11,500 



Total at Friedland, 



80,900 



DETACHED. 

Davoust, 28,000 

Soult, 27,000 

Murat— cavalry, . . . 10,000 

65,000 

Total, .... 145,900 

-Thiers, C&nauUUa V Empire, viL 606, 608. 
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was brought across. Thus was the 
Eussian general, who at first contem- 
plated only a partial operation, in- 
sensibly drawn into a general action; 
and that, too, in the most disadvanta- 
geous of all possible situations — ^with 
a superior force of the enemy in front, 
and a deep river, traversed only by a 
few bridges in his rear. 

52. The corps of Mortier arrived to 
the support of Lannes in a short time 
after the firing comtmenced, and both 
corps withdrew to the heights stretch- 
ing from Posthenen to Heinrichsdorf, 
about three miles to the westward of 
the river Alle. Deeming these the only 
forces with which he had to contend, 
and considering himself adequate to 
their destruction, Benningsen drew up 
his whole forces as they successively 
arrived on the field from the bridges 
in the narrow plain, backed by Fiied- 
land and the AUe, facing towards the 
westward, about half a mile in front of 
that town. The Mill Stream, flowing 
in a perpendicular direction to his line, 
nearly cut it in two equal parts; the 
right wing extended from the rivulet 
to the Alle, through the wood of Dom- 
nau; the left, which was less consider- 
able in length, stretched in a southerly 
direction also to the Alle, across the 
wood of Sortlack, and barring the roads 
of Eylau, Bartenstein, and Schippen- 
beil, nearly at the point where they 
intersected each other. The whole 
army was drawn up in two lines facing 
to the west, the first and third bat- 
talions of each regiment, in battle ar- 
ray, composingthe first line; the second 
battalion, in close columns behind the 
intervals between them, forming the 
second. Thus the Eussians stood on 
the arc of the segment of a circle formed 
by the river Alle in their rear. Only 
one division remained on the right 
bank. Gortchakoff commanded the 
right wing, Bagrathion the left; Ouva- 
roff and GaUitzin the cavalry of the 
right, KoUagriboff the horse on the 
left. After taking into view the losses 
in the preceding actions, and the large 
detachment, imder Kamenskoi, to the 
right to the support of Lestocq, the 
whole force of the Eussians, on both 
sides of the river, did not exceed fifty- 



five thousand men, of whom about ten 
thousand were cavalry. They were all 
brave and experienced soldiers, but ex- 
hausted by fatigue and want of suste- 
nance for several days. Every man in 
the array was entirely exposed to fire, 
and every movement distinctly seen, 
while the enemy were for the most part 
concealed or sheltered by the woods 
and rising grounds which fringed the 
plain to the westward, and bounded 
the horizon on that side. 

53. Even with this comparatively 
inconsiderable force, however, the Eus- 
sian general might, at least in the ear- 
lier part of the day, have gained con- 
siderable, perhaps decisive success, 
against the corps of Lannes and Mor- 
tier, which alone had come up to the 
field of battle, had he acted at once 
with the vigour and decision which the 
opportimity afforded, and the critical 
circumstances in which he was placed 
imperatively required. But, unfortu- 
nately, he was so prepossessed with 
the idea that he had no other antago- 
nist to expect than the two corps 
actually on the spot, that the precious 
hours, big with the fate of Europe, 
were allowed to elapse without any 
decided movement being attempted. 
Lannes gradually fell back from his 
ground in front of Friedland, as the suc- 
cessive divisions of the enemy crossed 
the bridges, and established themselves 
on the left bank of the river; skilfully 
availing himself, however, of every ad- 
vantage which the inequalities of the 
ground afforded to retard the advance 
of the enemy, and covering his move- 
ments with a cloud of light troops, 
whose incessant fire concealed the real 
amount of his force. A severe action 
took place on the French left, where a 
body of thirty squadrons tried to turn 
the Eussian position in front of Hein- 
richsdorf, and at first with some suc- 
cess; but the advance of some fresh 
regiments compelled the assailants to 
give groimd in that quarter. Soon 
after a column of three thousand men 
advanced straight against Friedland. 
They were permitted to approach close 
to the Eussian cannon without a single 
shot being fired, when suddenly the 
whole opened with grape, and with such 
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e£fecty that in a few minutes a thousand 
men were struck down, the colunm 
was routed, and an eagle taken. En- 
couraged by this success, the Russians 
advanced &eir left wing, and drove 
back the Rrench right with such vigour, 
that it was thought they were retiring 
altogether towards Eylau. But this 
success was of short duration: fresh 
reinforcements arrived to the enemy ; 
the lost ground was regained; and a 
tremendous cannonade sdong the whole 
line announced that the other corps 
were arriving, and that a general battle 
was at hand. 

54. Napoleon was at Donmau, ten 
miles distant, when the first sound of 
distant cannon was heard. He imme- 
diately mounted on horseback, and 
rode rapidly forward to the front, where 
the increasing cannonade and the quick 
rattle of musketry announced that a 
serious conflict was already in progress, 
despatching, at the same time, orders 
for the corps in the rear to hasten their 
march. About one o'clock in the after- 
noon he arrived on the heights behind 
Heinrichsdorf, which overlooked the 
field of battle, and immediately sent 
out the o£&cers of his staff in different 
directions to observe the motions of the 
enemy. Savary speedily returned with 
information that the march of troops 
over the bridge of Friedland was inces- 
sant; that none were retracing their 
steps; that three additional bridges 
had been constructed to facilitate the 
passage ; and that the masses in front 
were every minute increasing and ex- 
tending themselves. " 'Tis well !" re- 
plied the Emperor : "I am already pre- 
pared; I have gained an hour ujwn 
them, and, since they wish it, I will 
give them another. This is the anni- 
versary of Marengo : the battle could 
not be fought on a more propitious 
day." Orders were despatched for all 
the corps of infantry, as they came up, 
to concentrate themselves in the im- 
mense woods behind Heinrichsdorf, on 
the skirts of which Marshal Lannes 
was combating; the artillery alone was 
placed on the great roads leading from 
Eylau and Domnau; the cavalry in the 
large apertures which had been cut for 
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the purposes of agriculture in these ex- 
tensive forests. The firm countenance 
and dense masses of the enemy, who ap- 
peared even more numerous than they 
really were, as seen from the heighte 
of Heinrichsdorf, at first made the 
Emperor doubtfiil whether he should 
not postpone the attack till the follow- 
ing day, when the remainder of the 
cavalry of Murat and the corps of Da- 
voust might be expected to join from 
the direction of Konigsberg.* But the 
successive arrival of the corps of Ney 
and Victor,+ with the infantry and 
cavalry of the Guard, and part of Mu- 
rat's dragoons, at two and three o'clock, 
joined to the obvious and flagrant dis- 
advantages of the enemy's position, in- 
duced him not to lose a moment in 
bringing matters to a decisive issue. 

55. Orders were accordingly des- 
patched for all the troops to prepare 
for action in an hour. Meanwhile the 
soldiers were ordered to sit down and 
rest themselves; while the most minute 
inspection took place in the ranks to 
see that the firelocks were in good con- 
dition, and the cartridge-boxes amply 
supplied. The order of battle was 
soon fixed. Ney occupied the right, 
from the wood of Sortlack to Post- 
henen, directly in front of Friedland: 
Lannes stood in the centre, between 
Posthenen and Heinrichsdorf: Mortier 

* Accordingly, at one o'clock, he wi-ote to 
that general from the field: — "The enemy 
is in battle array in front of Friedland, with 
all his army. At first he appeared desirous 
of moving on byStockein on Konigsberg; but 
now he appears only desirous of receiving 
battle on the ground he has chosen. I hope 
that by this time you have entered Eonigs- 
herg : and as the corps of Soult is sufficient 
for the protection of that city, you will with- 
out doubt retrace your steps as rapidly as 
possible with the remainder of the cavalry 
and Davoust's corps towards Friedland. It 
is the more necessary that you should do so, 
as very possibly the af&ir may be protracted 
till to-morrow. Use your utmost efforts, 
therefore, to arrive here by one o'clock in 
the morning. If I perceive in the outset 
of the action that the enemy is in such 
strength as to render the result doubtful, it 
is iwssible that I may engage only in a can- 
nonade to-day, and await your arrival before 
commencing serious operations."— Jomini, 
ii. 414. 

t Formerly commanded by Bemadotte, 
who had been wounded at Spanden. 

a 
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was on tlie left, occupying Heinriclis- 
dorf and the road to Konigsberg. In 
the second line Victor's corps was sta- 
tioned immediately behind Ney: the 
Imperial Guard, with a numerous bri- 
gade of fusileers, under the orders 
of Savary ; and the cavalry, under 
Grouchy, Latour Maubourg, and Nan- 
souty, behind the centre and left. 
The whole army was directed to ad- 
vance in echelon, with the right in 
front and the left slightly thrown back; 
thus Ney would be first engaged ; and 
the artillery received orders to re- 
double their fire along the whole line 
as soon as the heads of his columns 
were seen emerging from the woods. 
By four o'clock seventy thousand in- 
fantry and ten thousand horse were 
assembled, in the highest spirits and 
the finest state of discipline and equip- 
ment; while Benningsen, who, from 
seeing the formidable accumulation of 
forces in his front, and the losses he had 
sustained, had deemed it necessary to 
detach six thousand men to his rear to 
secure the bridge of Wehlau over the 
Pregel, had not more than forty thou- 
sand foot and eight thousand horse to 
oppose their attack. 

56. The cessation of any serious at- 
tack for some hours after noon, led the 
Russian general, who had long since 
abandoned his original project of sur- 
prising Lannes, and was desirous only 
of maintaining his ground till the ap- 
proach of night gave him the means of 
regaining, without molestation, the 
right bank of the AUe, to indulge a 
hope that nothing further would be 
imdertaken during that day; but he 
was soon painfully undeceived. At 
five o'clock, on a signal given by a dis- 
charge of twenty pieces of cannon from 
the French centre, the whole army 
stood to their arms, and immediately 
the, heads of Marshal Ne/s column 
were seen emerging from the woods 
behind Posthenen, and rapidly ad- 
vancing straight upon Friedland. On 
all sides the enemy's forces at once 
were seen; from the steeples of Fried- 
land, through the interstices of the 
trees, or in the openings of the forest, 
they were descried in masses of enor- 
mous power and depth. From the 



plain, the horizon appeared to bef 
bounded by a deep girdle of glittenng 
steel. At one glance the most inex- 
perienced could see the imminence and 
magnitude of the danger; for no prepa- 
rations to cover the retreat over the AJle 
had been made, and the enemy's force 
appeared at least double that of the 
Russians. But there was no time for 
consultation or defensive measures. 
On came Ney's column with the fury 
of a tempest, driving before them, like 
foam before the waves, the Russian 
chasseurs of the Guard and several regi- 
ments of cavalry and Cossacks who were 
placed in advance, and had endeavour- 
ed to check their progress. Some re- 
giments of militia, stationed on the low 
grounds near the Alle, also broke and 
fled towards the bridges, spreading 
confusion and alarm through the 
whole rear of the army. At the same 
time Victor's corps, placed at first in 
the second line, advanced to the ground 
originally occupied by Ney; and its 
artiQery, consisting of forty pieces, 
tmder the command of General Senar- 
mont, pushed on four hundred paces 
further, and from a rising ground 
thundered over the whole Russian 
line, so as effectually to prevent any 
succours being sent to the distressed 
left. That portion of their army was 
now everywhere shaken; the loud 
shouts of Ne/s column were heard 
along the whole line; their advanced 
guards were close to Friedland, and, 
encouraged by this rapid and splendid 
success, they were akeady preparing 
to storm the town and complete the 
ruin of the enemy by gaining p6sses- 
sion of the bridges in his rear. 

67. At this instant the Russian Im- 
perial Guard, which was placed in re- 
serve behind the artificial lake to the 
north of Friedland, was ordered to ad- 
vance. Immediately these noble troops 
rushed forward with fixed bayonets, 
not in compact order, yet with such 
vigour, that the leading divisions of 
Ne/s corps, assailed in front and flank^ 
were pierced through, trodden down, 
and dnven back with prodigious slaugh- 
ter. Such was the change produced by 
this vehement onset, that the day 
seemed aU but regained; the French 
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were repulsed to a considerable dis- 
tance, and the Bussian left wing in its 
turn became the assailants. Then it 
was that the six thousand men de- 
tached in the forenoon to Wehlau 
might have changed the destinies of 
Europe. But the Russian Guards, 
being unsupported by any further re- 
serve, could not singly maintain the 
contest for a length of time, with the 
overwhelming odds which were speed- 
ily directed against them. As they 
hurried on in pursuit of Ney, they 
came upon the reserve under Victor, 
which had advanced to his support; 
and one of his divisions, under Dupont, 
charged them so opportunely in flank, 
while disordered by the vehemence of 
their pursuit, that they were in their 
turn repulsed to the edge of the town. 
Encouraged by this change of fortune, 
Key's soldiers now returned to the 
ch^ge. Dupont's division, emulating 
the deeds of its old comrades in the 
camp of Boulogne, pressed on in hot 
pursuit ; Senarmont's terrific battery 
advanced, playing without intermission 
on the crowded ranks of the retiring 
Russians; and soon the confusion and 
press in Friedland appeared so great, 
that the leading French divisions were 
tempted to hazard an assault. After 
an obstinate resistance, the streets 
were forced; some of the principal 
buildings in the town took fire; in the 
first moments of consternation the 
fugitives applied the torch to the 
bridges over the river — ^in a few min- 
utes they were wrapped in flames, and 
the volumes of smoke which rolled 
over the whole field of battle, spread 
a dismal feeling through the breasts of 
the soldiers.* 

58. While this decisive success was 
gaining on the left, the centre and right 
of the Russians kept their ground with 
imdaimted firmness under a dreadful 
cannonade, which told with fatal effect 

* As Napoleon, in the rear, eagerly watched 
these triumphant movements, a shell whirled 
over his head at the height of the top of the 
soldier's bayonets, and a soldier instinctively 
cowered his head. " If that bomb had been 
destined for you,** said be, smiling, "it 
would have found you, were you buried a 
hundred feet belowthe earth. "—Thebbs, dyn- 
stOat et VBmpire, vii. 612. 



on the dense masses ^hich, from i^e 
limited extent of the ground, were 
there accumulated between the front 
and the river. They had even gain- 
ed considerable success ; for some 
French battalions, having broken their 
array in crossing the deep ravine of 
the Mill Stream, with which they were 
unacquainted, were charged before they 
could re-form by the Russian cavalry, 
and cut to pieces. But when the re- 
treat of the left wing and the Guards 
had uncovered their flank, the infantry 
in the centre were exposed to the most 
serious danger, and must have given 
way, had not the Russian cavalry gal- 
loped forward at full speed and charg- 
ed the corps who threatened them, who 
were the left of Oudinot's grenadiers, 
now forming part of Lannes' corps, with 
such vigour that they were in a f ewmin- 
utes trampled imder foot and destroy- 
ed. Encouraged by this success, the in- 
fantry of the centre also movedforward, 
and threw in so destructive a flanking 
fire, as effectually covered the retreat 
of their horse ; but at this moment the 
flames of Friedland and the bridges, 
were seen to arise, and the vast clouds 
of black smoke which darkened the 
atmosphere told too plainly that their 
retreat was cut off, and that success 
was hopeless. Then indeed their hopes 
fell, anddespairtook possession of every 
heart. Stfll, however, their courage 
was unshaken: imiting the fronts of 
battalions, closing the ranks of the 
soldiers, they presented, in circimi- 
stances which seemed well-nigh despe- 
rate, an unbroken front to the enemy. 
In vain the artillery, approaching to 
half cannon-shot distance, ploughed 
through their dense array — ^in vain the 
French infantry threw in a destructive 
fire with ceaseless vigour — ^in vain the 
grenadiers of their Guard charged re- 
peatedly with the shouts and confi- 
dence of victory; not one square was 
broken — not one gun was taken. 
Slowly and in solid order they retired, 
leisurely retracing their steps towards 
the river, keeping up an incessant roll- 
ing fire from the rear, which faced the 
enemy, and charging with the bayonet 
whenever hard pressed by their pm*- 
suers. Whoever witnessed the con* 
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duct of tliat devoted host during these 
trymg hours, must have felt that 
Russia, if adequately directed, was 
destined in the end to take the lead 
in the deliverance of Europe.* 

59. Benningsen, meanwhile, without 
losing his presence of mind in the gene- 
ral wreck, did all that prudence could 
suggest to repair the consequences of 
the error into which he had heen drawn 
in the earlier part of the day. His first 
care was to discover a ford for the can- 
non, as Friedland was in the hands of 
the enemy, and the bridges were no 
longer passable by friend or foe. Hap- 
pily some peasants pointed out one, 
-where the great park of artillery might 
be got across. It was at once with- 
drawn, with the exception of a few 
pieceswhichf ell into the enemy's hands, 
while the firm coimtenance of the in- 
fantry warded off the assault of his 
impetuous columns ; but the water 
-came up to the horses* middles, and 
what remained of the ammunition was 
utterly spoiled. A hundred guns were 
immediately after the passage planted 
on the right bank to retard the enemy; 
but so closely were the columns on the 
opposite sides intermingled, that it was 

* ** But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds 

go. 
Though billmen ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring ; 
* * ^fr * 

Each stepping where his comrade stood. 

The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight ; 
link'd inthe serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like 
knight. 
As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O'er their t>^^r« host and wounded king. 

Then skill'd Napoleon's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bauds; 

And from the charge they drew, 
As mountain- waves from wasted lands 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss his foemeu know ; 
Their chiefs, their lords, their mightiest 

low. 
They melted from the field as snow, 
When streams are swoln and south winds 
blow. 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
AU^9 echoes heard the ceaseless plash. 

While many a broken band 
Disprder'd through her current dtish. 
To gain the Russian land." 

MOirmUm, Canto vL 
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dangerous to fire lest the balls should 
fall in the Russian lines. Meanwhile 
two of their divisions, impatient of the 
slow progress at the ford, and unable 
to endure any longer the incessant 
showers of musketry and gra-pe, threw 
themselves, sword in hand, into Fried- 
land, and endeavoured to open a pas- 
sage with fixed bayonets to the bridges. 
A desperate struggle ensued with the 
troops of Ney and Victor in the streets; 
but the despair of the Russians pre- 
vailed over the enthusiasm of the 
French, and they made their way 
through the burning houses to the 
water's edge. There, however, they 
foimd the bridges destroyed; and these 
brave men, after having so heroically 
cut their way through the hostile ranks, 
found themselves stopped by an im- 
passable barrier, while the increasing 
masses of the enemy now enclosed them, 
amidst fire and darkness, on every sid.e. 
StHl, however, no one thought, even in 
circimistances all but desperate, of sur- 
render; withheroic courage they fought 
their way back, though with prodigious 
slaughter, to the ford, and dindng the 
darkness of the night plunged into the 
stream. The water was breast-high, 
and many, missing the fords, were 
drowned; several guns were abandon- 
ed, from the impossibility of dragging 
them through the press; but such was 
the unconquerable valour of the rear- 
guard to the very last, that not one 
battalion capitulated, and, with the 
exception of five thousand wounded, 
few prisoners fell into the enemy's 
hands.f 

60. Such was the disastrous battle 
of Friedland, which at one blow dis- 
solved the great confederacy which the 
genius and foresight of Mr Pitt had 

t In describing this battle, Lord Hutchin- 
son, who witnessed it, stated, in his official 
despatches to the British government : — " I 
want words sufficiently strong to describe 
the valour of the Russians, and which alone 
would have rendered their success undoubt- 
ed, if courage alone could secure victory ; 
but whatever may be the event, the oflficers 
and men of the Russian army have done 
their duty in the noblest manner, and are 
justly entitled to the praise and admiration 
of every person who was witness of their 
conduct."— Lord Hutchinson's Despatch, 
June 15, 1807; Sib Robert Wilsok, 162. 
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formed for the coercion of Napoleon's 
ambition, and left Great Britam alone 
to maintain the contest with nearly 
the whole forces of the Continent ar- 
rayed under his banners. Grievously, 
then, was felt the want of British aid, 
and woeful were the consequences of the 
iU-timed parsimony which had withheld 
all subsidies fromRussiaduringthis des- 
perate struggle. Thirty thousand of the 
militia, whom even a small loan would 
have clothed and armed, might have 
averted the catastrophe; twenty thou- 
sand British auxiliaries would have 
converted it into a glorious victory, 
and thrown Napoleon back upon the 
Vistula and the Elbe. The losses of 
the Bussians, though nothing like what 
they had experienced in the decisive 
overthrow of Austerlitz, were still very 
severe. Seventeen thousand men had 
fallen, either killed or wounded, and five 
thousand of the latter had been made 
prisoners; but of those unhurt not 
more than five hundred had become 
captives; no colours were taken, and 
only seventeen guns remained in the 
enemy's power. The French had lost 
ten thousand men, and two eagles 
wrested from them in fair combat. 
Nothing can illustrate more clearly 
the desperate resistance made by the 
Bussians than the small number of 
guns taken, under circumstances when, 
with less steady troops, the whole ar- 
tillery would have been abandoned.* 

61. During the eveniug, the extreme 
right of the Russians and part of the 
cavalry retired by the left bank of the 
Alle, and crossed without molestation 
at the brige of Allenburg. Thither, on 
the morning after the battle, the re- 
mainder of the army retired by the 
other bank, without being at all har- 
assed on the march; indeed, it is a 

* The French say in the bulletins, that 
they took eighty pieces of cannon ; that the 
Russians had 18,000 killed, and that they 
lost on their own side only 500 killed and 
3000 wounded. Berthier estimated the real 
loss at Tilsit to Sir R. Wilson at more than 
8000 ; and that ofl&cer makes the Russian 
loss only 12,000 men. The latter estimate, 
however, is obviously too low, as the peace 
which immediately followed demonstrated ; 
tiie accoimt of the French loss in the bulletin 
was, as usual, from a third to a fourth of 
its real amount. — 19th BtdUtitif Camp, de 
Scuce, iv. 334 ; and Wilson, 163. 



remarkable and imaccountable circum- 
stance, that though fifteen thousand 
French horse were in the field, they 
were little engaged in the action after 
Napoleon arrived on the spot, nor once 
let loose in the pursuitf On the day 
following they reached Wehlau, where 
the Alle and the Pregel xmite in the 
midst of a marshy plain, traversed by 
a single chaussde. By that defile, not 
only the artillery and carriages of the 
main army, but the immense baggage 
and ammunition train, which had eva- 
cuated Konigsberg, had to pass. Al- 
though no serious attack was made, yet 
such was the confusion produced by the 
enormous accumulation of cannon and 
chariots on a single chaussde, and such 
the apprehensions inspired by the evi- 
dent dangers which would ensue if the- 
rear-guard were attacked, that, on a few- 
muskets being accidentally discharged, . 
a general panic took place, and horse, , 
foot, and cannon rushed timiultuously^ - 
together to the bridge, and the strongest, 
throwing down and trampling under- 
foot the weaker, broke through and 
spread in the wildest disorder into the 
town. Such was the uproar and con- 
sternation which ensued, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty that order 
could be restored by the personal ef- 
forts of Sir Robert Wilson and a few 
Russian officers who happened to be 
oil the spot; and it inspired these gal- 
lant chiefs with the melancholy con- - 
viction, that if Napoleon had foUowed 
up his success with his wonted vigour,+: 
the Russian host would have been ut- - 

t ** The Russians had on their right.- 
twenty-two squadrons of cavalry, who cover-- 
ed the retreat ; we had more than forty,, 
with which we should have charged them, 
but, by a fatality withotit example, these r 
forty squadrons received no orders, and 
never so much as mounted their horses; 
they remained during all the battle on foot 
behind our left. On seeing that, I lamented 
the Grand-duke of Berg had not been there :, 
if he had, these forty squadrons would cer- 
tainly have been employed, and not a Rus- 
sian would have escapeci"— Savaby, iiL 60. 

I '* Kt si continao victorem ea cara sabisset. 
Ultimas ille dies bello gentique fdisset." 

In the first alarm, the Cossacks crowded 
down to the right bank of the Alle, and, 
swimming the river, advanced on the oppo- 
site side and discharged a voU^ of arrows 
with considerable effect at the enemy.— Wa- 
SOK, 163, 165. 
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terly annihilated^ But on tlds oecar^ 
sion, as on many others in the memor- 
able campaign of 1812, it was appa- 
rent that the vigour of the Emperor 
in following up Ins victories was by no 
means equal either to what it had been 
in the German or Italian wars, or to 
the successes which he claimed at the 
moment — a. circumstance for which his 
panegyrists find it impossible to offer 
any explanation, but which, in truth, 
is susceptible of a very easy solution, 
when the desperate nature of the re- 
sistance opposed to him in these north- 
ern latitudes, and the consequent mag- 
nitude of his losses, is taken into con- 
sideration. 

62. The catastrophe at Friedland, 
and subsequent retreat of the Allies 
behiud the Pregel, rendered the city 
of Konigsberg, which was situated con- 
siderably in advance, near the mouth 
of that river, no longer tenable. Gen- 
eral Lestoeq had, with his wonted abil- 
ity, conducted the retreat of his little 
-army with very trifling loss, tiU he was 
joined on the 12th, in front of Kon- 
igsberg, by the corps of Kamenskoi. 
Even their united forces, however, not 
more than twenty-fourthousandstrong, 
>could hardly hope to save that town 
without the assistance of the main 
army, when they were attacked by the 
corps of Soult and Davoust, and the 
greater part of the cavalry under 
Murat, amounting to full fifty thousand 
men, of whom about twelve thousand 
v^ere horse, in the finest condition. 
Notwithstanding this overwhelming 
odds, however, the Prussian general 
made the attempt, and by the firm 
•countenance which he assumed, and 
the devoted heroism of his rear-guard 
in the retreat from the lower Passarge, 
succeeded in so far retarding the enemy 
as to gain time for the evacuation of al- 
most all the magazines and stores in the 
city, even by the narrow and crowded 
defile of Wehlau. But this great object 
was not gained without sustaining a 
considerable loss; A battalion was sur- 
rounded and made prisoners, which 
had been left to defend the passage of 
the Frisching; and on the following 
day a column of twelve hundred men, 
which was enveloped by St Gyr's divi- 



sion and Murat's cavalry, was/ aftfer a 
gallant resistance, compelled to surren- 
der. Weafcenedby these losses, Lestoeq, 
however, still maintained his ground in 
Konigsberg, repeatedly repulsed the 
attempts to storm it which were made 
by the Brandenburg gate, and remained 
there aU the day, putting the moulder- 
ing fortifications in a respectable pos- 
ture of defence, and pressiog the eva- 
cuation of the magazines. But on the 
following morning, having received ac- 
counts of the battle of Friedland, he 
ordered the garrison to be under arms, 
under pretence of making a sally; and 
when evening approached, the whole 
took the direction of Labiau, leaving 
General Sutterheim with two battal- 
ions of light infantry to man the walls. 
He also evacuated the place at mid- 
night, and on the following day the 
magistrates sent the keys of the city 
to Marshal Soult. Three thousand sick 
or wounded fell into the hands of the 
enemy; but such was the activity of 
General Lestoeq, and the sMU with 
which Sutterheim conducted his mea- 
sures, that no magazines or stores of 
any importance were taken, and the 
rear-guard, though frequently molest- 
ed, effected their retreat without any 
serious loss to Wehlau, where they 
joined the main army as it was defiling 
over the bridge.* 

* Napoleon, with his usual mendacious 
policy, gave out, in his 79th bulletin, that he 
had taken in Konigsberg, not only twenty 
thousand prisoners and immense public 
magazines, but 160,000 stand of British arms ! 
It appeared a happy stroke to make the 
Parisians believe that the tardy succours of 
Great Britain had arrived just in time to 
arm the French troops. "This assertion," 
Sir R. Wilson justly observes, "is a false- 
hood of the most extravagant character, and 
which finds no parallel but in the catalogue 
of their own compositions." In truth, the 
British arms escaped by a circumstence 
more discreditable to England than the 
falsehood which Napoleon asserted — they had 
not yet arrived. The cannon, ammunition, 
and arms for Prussia were sent by Lord 
Hutchinson, after the armistice, to a Swed- 
ish port; those for Russia were landed at 
Riga, and delivered to the Russian troops.—^ 
P(vd. Returns, 1807 ; Pari Hist. ix. App. ; and 
Wilson, 167. The falsehood in regard to the 
stores taken at Konigsberg appeared in the 
bulletin giving the details of the battle of 
Friedland, dated Wehlau; Jime 17, the very- 
day on which that town was taken by the 
French troops. He there said :-^** Marshal 
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63. Meanwhile Hapoteon, after bis 
usual custon^ rode on tire following 
morning over the field of battle. It pre- 
sented a gbastly spectacle, second only 
to the terrific plain of Eylau in cir- 
cumstances* of borror. Then might 
be seen evident proofs of the stem and 
unconquerable valour with which the 
Russians had combated. The position 
of the squares of infantry could be 
distinctly traced by the dead bodies 
of the men, which, lying on their 
backs faciDg outwards, still preserved 
their regular array; the station of the 
cavalry was seen by the multitude of 
horses, which lay dead as they had 
stood in squadrons on the field. In 
the pursuit, however, he exerted none 
of his usual vigour, and threw away, 
in the prosecution of a minor object, 
the fau'est opportunity he had ever 
enjoyed of destroying the Russian 
army. lutent only on cutting the 
enemy off from Konigsberg, and secur- 
ing to himself that noble prize of vic- 
tory, he totally neglected to follow up 
with sufficient rapidity his success on 
the right bank of the Alle, and suf- 
fered the disorganised and shattered 

Soult has entered Konigsberg, where we 
Jfound many hundred thousand quintals of 
wheat, more than twenty thousand Rus- 
sians and Prussians wounded, and all the 
military stores which England had sent out ; 
among the rest, 160,000 muskets, still on 
shipboard." This fabrication was made at 
Wehlau on the 17th, which is thirty miles 
from Konigsberg, before it was po8sU>le that 
anything further than the bare capture of 
the city could have been heard of by the 
French Emperor. The falsehood in the first 
bulletin, which correqjonded to his wishes 
rather than the reality, was so gross that 
it could not be repeated in the succeeding 
one, dated Tilsit, 19th June, which, after re- 
capitulating the successes of Soult and the fal I 
of KSnigsberg, said :-t-" In fine, the result 
of all these affairs has been, that four or five 
thousand prisoners, and fifteen pieces of can- 
non, have fallen into our hands. Two hun- 
dred Russian vessels, and great stores of 
subsistence, wine, and spirits, have been 
foimd in Konigsberg." Yet so little do the 
French writers attend to accuracy in their 
detail, that the enormous falsehood in the 
first bulletin, even when abandoned in the 
second, has been adopted by all their histo- 
rians, even Jomini and Dumas, whose accu- 
x^cy is in general so praiseworthy. — See 
Dumas, xiv. 33 ; and Jomini, ii, 422; and 
19th and SOth Bulletins, Camp, de Saxe, iv. 
538, 342 ; and Bignos, vi. 308 ; and Noeviks, 
iii 27. 



Russian army to retire without moles* 
tation through the narrow defile that 
traversed the marshes of Wehlau and 
over the single bridge of the Pregel, 
when a little additional vigour in the 
pursuit would at least have compelled 
them to abandon, at the entrance of 
these passes, the greater part of their 
baggage and artillery. On the evening 
of the 18th, the allied army, which 
had united at Wehlau with the troops 
imder Kamenskoi and Lestocq, falling 
back from Konigsberg, reached Tilsit 
on the Niemen, and early on the fol- 
lowing momingthe mighty array began 
to defile over the bridge. For forty 
hours successively the passage con- 
tinued without intermission; horse, 
foot, cannon, baggage-waggons, store- 
chariots, succeeding each other in end- 
less array; it seemed as if the East 
was swallowing up the warlike brood 
which had so long contended with the 
west for the mastery of Europe. Still, 
though a hundred thousand men, 
flushed with victory, were hardly a 
day's march in the rear, no attempt 
was made by Napoleon to molest their 
passage. A few cannon-shots alone 
were exchanged between the Cossacks 
and the horse-artiUery of Murat, which, 
on the morning of the 20th, approached 
the town of Tilsit, which was shortlyafter 
evacuated by Bagrathion with the Rus- 
sian rear-guard, who withdrew without 
molestation across the river and burned 
the bridge. 

64. In truth, hostilities were no 
longer either required or expedient. 
Disheartened bythe defeat whichhehad 
experienced; chagrined at the refusal 
of succours either in men or money 
from England; irritated at the timid 
policy of Austria, when the fairest op- 
portunity that ever yet had occurred 
was presented for her decisive interpo^ 
sition; foiled in the objects for which 
he had originally begun the war, and 
deserted by those for whose advantage, 
more than his own, it had been under- 
taken, the Emperor Alexander had 
taken his resolution. He deemed it 
unnecessary and improper to risk the 
independence of Russia in a quarrel 
not directly affecting its interests, and 
from which the parties immediately 
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concerned had withdrawn. On the 
18th, therefore, General Benningsen 
wrote a letter to Prince Bagrathion, 
desiring him to make known to the 
French generals the Emperor's desire 
for an armistice. This was accordingly 
commtmicated to Murat on the fore- 
noon of the following day, and orders 
were transmitted for hostilities to cease 
at all points. Thus was this mighty 
conflagration, which originally com- 
menced on the banks of the Danube, 
finally stifled on the shores of the 
Niemen.* 

65. These proposals on the part of 
the Russian Emperor gave the highest 
satisfaction to Napoleon, It had ever 
been his policy to ofier peace to his 
enemies during the first tumult and 
consternation of defeat; and more than 
once, by such well-timed advances, he 
had extricated himself from situations 
of the utmost peril. To be antici- 
pated in this manner in his desires, 
and have the public demonstration af- 
forded of the reality of his victory by 
the enemy proposing an armistice, was 
a circumstance of all others the most 
gratifying, which raised him at once to 
the highest point of glory. He was not 
ignorant that here, as at Leoben and 
Austerlitz, a further continuance of the 
contest might be attended with very 
serious dangers. England, it is true, 
had hitherto, in an unaccountable man- 
ner, keptherself aloof from thestruggle ; 
but a change had taken place in her 
councils : a close alliance had been 
contracted with Prussia; powerful suc- 
cours in arms and ammunition were 
on their way, and the greatest military 
expedition she had ever sent forth was 
preparing to hoist the flag of a national 
war on the banks of the Elbe. The 

* During tliis desperate struggle on the 
Passai^e, a conflict of some importance, but 
overlooked amidst the shock of such mighty 
hosts, took place on the banks of the Narew. 
Tolstoy had there gained some successes 
over Massena, and, in particular, made him- 
self master of the intrenched camp of Bor- 
ken ; but the French having attacked it some 
days after with increased forces, it again 
fell into their hands, and the Bussians, fol- 
lowing the retreat of their principal army, 
had retired from Ostrolenka towards Ticoi- 
zin, when the armistice of Tilsit put a pe- 
riod to their operations.— See Dumas, xix. 
41, 43. 



dubious policy of Austria rendered it 
more thm probable that, in such an 
event, she would throw off the mask; 
and that eighty thousand armed me- 
diators might suddenly make their ap- 
pearance under the walls of Dresden, 
and totally intercept the communica- 
tions of the Grand Army with France. 
Russia, it was true, was defeated — ^the 
army of Benningsen was little more 
than half its former amount; but thirty 
thousand men were advancing, under 
Prince Labanofi', to repair its losses; 
and if its frontiers were invaded, and 
a national resistance aroused, there 
were four hundred thousand militia 
enrolled, who would speedily fill the 
ranks of the regular army. IS^Tapoleon in- 
deed could collect, not^vithstanding the 
losses of the short campaign, a hundred 
and fifty thousand men on theNiemen ; 
but even this mighty host appeared 
hardly adequate to the task of subdu- 
ing an empire whose dominions on this 
side of the Ural Mountains equalled all 
the rest of Europe put together. How 
were the conquered provinces to be 
kept in subjection; the taken fortresses 
to be garrisoned; the immense lines of 
conamunication to be kept up, when 
the war was to commence at the distance 
of nearly a thousand miles from the 
Rhine, and the Scythian monarch, if 
resolute on preserving his indepen- 
dence, might retreat a thousand miles 
further without coming to the verge of 
his European dominions ? + 

Q^. Nor were the considerations less 
powerful which induced Alexander to 
desire an accommodation. By engage 
ing in the war on this desperate pi-in- 
ciple, indeed, and drawing the enemy 
into the heart of his dominions, he had 
every chance of defeating the invasion 

t The following regular forces, exclusive of 
400,000 militia, were still at the command of 
the Russian government: — 
Remains of the army which Men. 

fought at Friedland, . . . 28,000 

Kamenskoi's corps 9,000 

Reinforcements which joined at 

Tilsit, or on the march, . . 9,00© 

Half of LabanofTs corps at 01ita> . . 15,000 
Prussians retired with Lestocq, . 18,000 
Tolstoy's corps on the Narew, . . 18,000 
On march from Wilna, . . . 15,000 



— wdlson, ire. 



Total regulars, 112,000 
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of this second Daritis into the deserts 
of Scythia ; but this could only be done 
by great Bacrifiees, and at the hazard 
of throwing back for a long period the 
internal improvement of his rising do- 
minions. For what object were these 
sacrifices to be made ?. For the preser- 
vation of Prussia? She was already 
crushed, and a few inconsiderable forts, 
with the town of Graudenz, were all 
that remained to Frederick-William of 
the dominions of his illustrious ances- 
tors. For the safety of England ? She 
was sufficiently protected by her in- 
vincible fleets ; and the interest she 
had evinced in the struggle had not 
been such as to render it imperative 
on the Czar, either in honour or policy, 
to continue the contest on her account.* 
For the sake of the balance of power ? 
Thatwas an object, however important, 
which could not be brought about by 
the unaided efforts of a single empire; 
and if Austria, whose interests were 
more immediately concerned in its 
preservation, was not inclined to draw 
the sword in the conflict, it did not 
appear that Eussia, whose indepen- 
dence had never yet been seriously 
threatened, was called upon to con- 
tinue it unaided, for its restoration. 
Now was an opportunity when the war 
might be terminated, if not with ad- 
vantage, at least without dishonour. 
In the fields of Pultusk, Eylau, and 



* The secret motives which induced the 
Emperor Alexander to conclude the treaty 
of Tilsit, were the refusal by Lord Howick 
(afterwards Earl Grey) to guarantee the Rus- 
sian subsidies, and that too in a manner 
peculiai-ly painful to the feelings of the Em- 
peror — a refusal the more inexplicable, as 
that minister was the very person who had, 
after the catastrophe of Jena, warmly solicit- 
ed the Czar to fly to the succour of Prussia; 
the delay in the arrival of the troops pro- 
mised by England m the Island of Rugen ; 
the tardiness of the new administration 
in furnishing the promised supplies in 
money, arms, and ammunition — circum- 
stances which had strongly irritated him 
against the English government; the re- 
fusal of Austria to accede to the convention 
of Bartenstein, or take any part in the con- 
test ; as well as the exhaustion of his own 
finances, the penury of arms and ammuni- 
tion, the famishing state of the troops, and 
l^e risk of total overthrow to which they 
were exposed, — Habdehbeeo, ix. 425 ; and 
LuccHESiui, i. 322, 323. 



Heilsberg, the Russians had sufficient- 
ly vindicated their title to military 
glory; and objects of immediate im- 
portance were to be gained nearer 
home, both on the Danube and the 
Neva, amply sufficient to indemnify 
the empire for a temporary withdrawal 
from the general theatre of European 
strife. 

67. When such were the dispositions 
on both sides, there was little difficulty 
in coming to an understanding. France 
had nothing to demand of Eussia ex- 
cept that she should close her ports 
against England; Russia nothing to 
ask of France but that she would with- 
draw her armies from Poland, and i)er- 
mit the Emperor to pursue his long- 
cherished projects of conquest in 
Turkey. The map of Europe lay be- 
fore them, out of which these two 
mighty potentates might carve at plea- 
sure ample indemnities fpr themselves,, 
or acquisitions for their allies. Not 
difficulty in consequence was expe- 
rienced in settling the terms of the ar- 
mistice. The Niemen separated the two- 
armies; the headquarters of Napoleon 
were fixed at Tilsit, on the left bank of 
the river; those of Alexander atPiktu- 
pohen,a mile distant on the right bank. 
A friendly intercourse was immediate- 
ly established between the officers and 
men of the two armies — ^they had felt 
each other's valour too strongly not 
to be inspired with sentiments of 
mutual respect ; while Napoleon, in 
eloquent terms, addressed his soldiers 
on this glorious termination of their 
labours in one of those proclamations 
which made Europe thrill from side ta 
sidcf 

t " Soldiers !— On the 5th June we were- 
attacked in our cantonments by the Russian 
army ; the enemy misunderstood the cause 
of our inactivity. He has learned, when it 
was too late, that our slumber was that of 
the lion ; he now repents having forgotten 
it. In the days of Guttstadt, of Heilsberg. 
in the ever memorable field of Friedland, m 
a ten days' campaign in short, we have taken 
120 pieces of cannon, 7 standards, killed or 
wounded 60,000 Russians, wrested from th© 
enemy's army all its magazines and hospi- 
tals, the fortress of Konigsberg, with three 
himdred vessels which it contained, loaded 
vsdth munitions of war of all sorts, and espe- 
cially 160,000 muskets sent by England to- 
arm our enemies. From the shores of the 
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_ 68. An armistice having beenth.uB 
concluded^ it was agreed tliat the two 
Emperors should meet to arrange, -in a 
private conference, the destinies of the 
Continent. It took place, accordingly, 
on the 25th, under circumstances emi- 
nently calculated to impress the ima- 
gination of mankind. By the direc- 
tion of the French general of engineers, 
Lariboissi^re, a raft of great dimensions 
was constructed on the river Memen 
—the rafi of Tilsit, which will be re- 
collected as long as the cage of Bajazet 
or the phalanx of Alexander. It was 
moored in the centre of the stream, 
and on its surface stood a wooden 
apartment, sm^mounted by the eagles 
of France and Eussia, framed with all 
the possible magnificence which the 
time and circumstances would admit. 
This was destined for the reception of 
the Emperors alone; at a little dis- 
tance was stationed another raft, rich- 
ly but less sumptuously adorned, for 
their respective suites. The shore on 
either side was covered with the Im- 
perial Guard of the two monarchs, 
drawn up in triple lines, in the same 
firm and imposing array in which they 
had stood on the fields of Eylau and 
Friedland. At one o'clock precisely, 
amidst the thunder of artillery, each 
Emperor stept into a boat on his own 
side of the river, accompanied by a few 
of his principal officers : l^apoleon was 
attended by Murat, Berthier, Bessi^res, 
Duroc, and Caulaincourt; Alexander, 
by the Grand-duke Constantine, Gene- 
ral Benningsen, Prince Labanofi; Gene- 
ral Ouvaroff, and Count Lieven. . The 

Vistula we have arrived on those of the Nie- 
men with the rapidity of the eagle. You 
celebrated at Austerlitz the anniversary of 
my coronation ; you have this year worthily 
commemorated that of Marengo, which ter- 
minated the war of the second coalition. 
Frenchmen, you are worthy of yourselves, 
and of me. You will return to your country 
covered with laurels, afr^r having gained a 
peace which will be its own guarantee. It 
is time that our country should live in re- 
pose, sheltered from the malignant influence 
of England. My recompenses to you shall 
testify the large measure of my gratitude, 
and the whole extent of the love which I 
bear you." Already was to be seen, not 
merely in . Napoleon's thoughts, but in his 
words, a return to the celebrated maxim of 
Louis XIV., " L'^tat— c'est moi."— Bignon. 
vi. 311, 312. 



numerous and splendid suite of each, 
monarch followed in another boat im-? 
mediately after. 

69. The bark of Napoleon, rowed by 
the marines of his Guard, advanced 
with greater rapidity than that of 
Alexander. He arrived first at the 
raft, entered the' apartment, and him- 
self opened the door on the opposite 
side to receive the Czar, while the 
shouts of the soldiers on either shore 
drowned even the roar of the artillery. 
In a few seconds Alexander arrived, 
and was received by the conqueror at 
the door on his own side. Their meet- 
ing was friendly, and the very first words 
which the Russian Emperor uttered 
revealed both the lacerated feelings oc- 
casioned by the conduct of the govern- 
ment of Great Britain during the war, his 
deep penetration, and clear conception 
of the ruling passion of Napoleon^" I 
hate the English," said he, "as much 
as you do, and am ready to second you 
in all your enterprises against them." 
"In that case," replied Napoleon, 
"everything will be easily arranged, 
and peace is already made." The in- 
terview lasted two hours, during which 
Napoleon exercised all the ascendant 
which his extraordinary talents and 
fortune, as well as singular powers of 
fascination gave him; while the Rus- 
sian Emperor gave proof of the tact 
and finesse, as well as diplomatic abil- 
ity, with which his nation is gifted 
beyond any other in Europe. Before 
they parted, the outlines of the treaty 
were arranged between them :* it was 
not difficult to come to an imderstand- 

* Savary, who had been nominated gov- 
ernor of Konigsberg, received orders, when 
the French army first approached the Nie* 
men, to get a pontoon train, which had been 
left in the arsenal of that city, ready for im- 
mediate operation. Next day, however, he 
received the following significant note from 
Talleyrand : — " Be in no hurry with your 
pontoons: what would we gain by passing 
the Niemen? what is there to be acquired 
beyond that river? The Emperor must 
abandon his ideas in regard to Poland j that 
nation is fit for nothing ; disorder alone is to 
be organised among its inhabitants. We 
have another far more important matter to 
settle ; here is a fair opportunity of terminat- 
ing the present dispute ; we must not let it 
escape." Already the Spanish invasion had 
entered into the calculations of the rulers of 
Europe on the Niemen.— Savaey, iii. 76. 
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ing — ^the world aBTofded ample room 
for the aggrandisement of both. 

70. On the day following, a second 
interview took place at the same town, 
at which the King of Prussia was pre- 
sent: thefirsthadbeenarranged, and the 
preliminary terms agreed to, without 
any concert with that imhappy prince. 
Hewas no longerin a situation to stipu- 
late any conditions. Bereft of his do- 
minions, driven up into a comer of his 
territories, destitute of everything, he 
had no alternative but submission to 
the stern law of the conqueror.* As 
it was now evident that an accommo- 
dation was about to take place, arrange- 
ments were made for conducting it 
with more convenience to the exalted 
personages concerned. Part of the 
town of Tilsit was declared neutral, and 
allotted to the accommodation of the 
Emperor of Russiaandhissuite; thither 
he repaired on the afternoon of the 
same day, and was received vdth all 
imaginable courtesy by Napoleon him- 
self, upon landing on the left bank of 
the river from his boat. Amidst dis- 
charges of artillery, and the acclama- 
tions of a vast multitude of spectators, 
whom the extraordinary spectacle had 
collected together, did these two sove- 
reigns, whose hostility had so lately 
dyed the fields of Poland with blood, 
ride side by side to the quarters pre- 
pared for the Czar, through a triple 
line of the French Imperial Guard. 
The attention of IS^Tapoleon descended 
to the most minute particulars. The 
furniture in the Emperor of Russia's 
rooms was all sent from the French 
headquarters; a sumptuous train of 
cooks and other attendants was in 
readiness to make him forget the 
luxuries of St Petersburg; even his 
couch was prepared in a camp-bed of 
the French Emperor's, which he had 
made use of in his campaigns. The 

* At this period he wrote to the King 
of Sweden — "Immediately after the armis- 
tice, my imperial ally concluded peace on his 
own account alone. Atemdoned in this man- 
ner, and left without support on the great 
theatre of war, I found myself forced, how 
painful soever to my feelings, to do the same, 
and to sign a peace, though its conditions 
were to the last degree hard and overwhelm- 
ing."— ^hoell, viii. 410; and Lucchesini, 



King of Prussia also arrived, two days 
after, in Tilsit, with his beautiful and 
imfortunate queen, and the ministers 
on both sides — Talleyrand on the part 
of France, Prince Kourakin on that of 
Russia, and Marshal Elalkreuth on that 
of Prussia. But they were of little 
service, for such was the extraordinary 
length to which the intimacy of the 
two Emperors had gone, that not only 
did they invariably dine and pass the 
evening together, but almost all the 
morning conferences, during which the 
destinies of the world were arranged, 
were conducted by themselves in per- 
son. 

^ 71. "Had the Queen of Prussia ar- 
rived earlier at our conferences," says 
Napoleon, "it might have had much 
influence on the result of the negotia^ 
tions; but happily she did not make 
her appearance till all was settled, and 
I was in a situation to decide every- 
thing in twenty-four hours. As soon 
as she arrived I went to pay her a 
visit; she was very beautiful, but 
somewhat past the first flower of youth. 
She received me in despair, exclaim- 
ing, ' Justice ! Justice ! ' and throwing 
herself back with loud lamentations. 
I at length prevailed on her to take a 
seat, but she continued, nevertheless, 
her pathetic entreaties. * Prussia,' said 
she, *was blinded in regard to her 
power; she ventured to enter the lists 
with a hero, oppose herself to the des- 
tinies of France, neglect its fortunate 
friendship ! she has been well punish- 
ed for her folly. The glory of the 
Great Frederick, the halo his name 
spread round our arms, had inflated 
the heart of Prussia — ^they have caused 
her ruin.* " Magdeburg, in an especial 
manner, was the object of her entreat- 
ies; and when Napoleon, before din- 
ner, presented her with a beautiful 
rose, she at first refused it, but imme- 
diately after took it with a smile, add- 
ing at the same time, " Yes I but at 
least with Magdeburg." — " I must ob- 
serve to your majesty," replied the 
Emperor, " that it is I who give, and 
you only who must receive." Kapo- 
leon had the talents of Caesar, but not 
the chivalry of Henry IV. " After aU,** 
said he, " a fine woman and gallantry 
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are not to te weighed against aJBfe,irs of 
state." He had frequently, during the 
repast, found himself hard pressed by 
the talent and grace of the Queen, and 
he resolved to cut the matter short. 
When she had retired, he sent for 
Talleyrand and Prince Kourakin, ar- 
ranged the few remaining points of 
difference, and signed the treaty. The 
Queen was violently affected next day, 
when she learned that all was conclud- 
ed; she refused to see the Emperor, 
and loudly protested she had been de- 
ceived by him — an assertion which he 
positively denies, and which his intel- 
lectual character, inaccessible to gal- 
lantry or female influence, though very 
warm so far as sense was concerned, 
renderedhighly improbable. At length 
she was prevailed on by Alexan- 
der to be again present at dinner; 
and when Napoleon conducted her 
down stairs, after it was over, she stop- 
ped in the middle, pressed his hand as 
he bade her farewell, and said, " Is it 
possible that, after having had the good 
fortune to be so near to the Hero of the 
Age, he has not left me the satisfac- 
tion of being able to assure him that 
he has attached me to him for life ? " 
"Madame,*' replied the Emperor, "I 
lament if it is so ; it is the effect of 
my evil destiny/* They separated, 
never again to meet in this world. 

72. "The Queen of Prussia," said 
Napoleon, "unquestionably possessed 
talents, great information, and singular 
acquaintance with affairs; she was the 
resd sovereign for fifteen years. In 
truth, in spite of my address and ut- 
most efforts, she constantly led the 
conversation, returned at pleasin-e to 
her subject, and directed it as she 
chose; but stUl with so much tact and 
delicacy that it was impossible to take 
offence. And in truth it must be con- 
fessed, that the objects at stake were 
of infinite importance; the time short 
and precious. One of the high con- 
tracting parties frequently repeated to 
me, that I should forgive everything 
or nothing at all ; but I answered that 
I had done everything in my power to 
put things in such a train. The King 
of Prussia requested an interview that 
very day to take leave; I put it off for 



twenty-four hours> at the secret solicit; 
tation of Alexander : he never forgave 
me that postponement. I discovered 
in all our conversations that the viola- 
tion of the territory of Anspach, dur- 
ing the advance to Ulm, had been the 
original cause of his irritation. In all 
our subsequent interviews, how great 
soever may have been the interests of 
the moment, he abandoned them with- 
out hesitation, to prove to me that I 
had really broken in upon his domin- 
ions, on that occasion. He was wrong; 
but still I must allow his indignation 
was that of an honest man.'* * 

73. The Russians at Tilsit did not 
consider themselves as vanquished; 
on the contrary, they felt, after all 
their misfortunes, much of the exulta- 
tion of victory. Proud of having so 
long arrested the progress of the con- 
queror of the world, glorying even in 
the amoimt of their losses and the 
chasms in the ranks, which told the 
desperate strife in which they had been 
engaged, they mingled with their re- 
cent enemies with feelings unlacerated 
by the humiliations of defeat. It was 
obvious that peace was equally neces- 

* "Almost every day at Tilsit the two 
Emperors and the King of Prussia rode out 
together : but this mark of confidence led tO' 
no good result. The Prussians could not 
conceal how much they stiffered at seeing it ; 
Napoleon rode in the middle between the 
two sovereigns, but the King could hardly 
keep pace with the two Emperors, or deemed 
himself de trop in their tete-d-tete, and gene- 
rally fell behind. When we returned, the 
two Emperors dismounted in a moment; 
but they had generally to wait till the King 
came up, which caused them to be frequently 
wet, to the great annoyance of the spectators, 
as the weather was rainy at the time. That 
incident was the more annoying, as Alex- 
ander's manners are full of grace, and fully 
on a level with the highest elegance which 
the saloons of Paris can exhibit. He was- 
sometimes fatigued with his companion, 
whose chagrin was so evident that it damped 
our satisfaction. We broke up in conse- 
quence our dinner parties at an early hour 
under pretence of business at home; but 
Alexander and I remained behind to take- 
tea together, and generally prolonged the- 
conversation till past midnig ht. " — ^Las Cases, 
iv. 228, 230. Everything conspires to indi- 
cate, that at this period the Emperor Alexan- 
der was completely dazzled by the grandeur 
and fascination of Napoleon, and that, under 
the influence of these feelings, he entirely 
forgot the interests and misfortiuies of iua 
ally.—SAVABY, iv. 92, note. 
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sary to both Emperors ; it was soon 
wMspered that it was to be concluded 
on terms enun^itly fevourable to the 
Bussian empire. The utmost cordi- 
ality, in consequence, soon prevailed 
between the ofl&cers and soldiers of the 
two armies ; f dtes and repasts were in- 
terchanged in rapid succession, given 
by the warriors so recently hostUe to 
each other. In these entertainments 
the officers of the two Imperial Guards, 
and in particular Prince Miuut and the 
Grand-duke Constantine, were pecTili- 
arly cordial and complimentary to each 
other. On one of these occasions, to 
such a length did the effusions of mu- 
tual respect and regard proceed, that 
the officers of the two Guards, amidst 
the fumes of wine and the enthusiasm 
of the moment, mutually exchanged 
their uniforms; French hearts beat 
under the decorations won amidst the 
snows of Eylau, and Russian bosoms 
warmed beneath the orders bestowed 
on the field of Austerlitz. Last and 
most singular effect of civilised life and 
military discipline, to strengthen at 
once the fierceness of national passions 
and the bonds by which they are to be 
restrained, and join infratemalbrother- 
hood one day those hands which, on 
another, had been dyed by mutual 
slaughter, or lifted up in relentless 
hostility against each other ! 

74. In the course of their rides to- 
gether, the two Emperors had frequent 
opportunities of observing the flower 
of their respective armies. Napoleon 
afterwards acknowledged that he had 
never seen anything which impressed 
him so much as the appearance of one 
of the regiments of the Russian Guard. 
Albeit noways an admirer of the rigid 
formality of German tactics, and trust- 
ing rather to the effect of proclama- 
tions on the spirits of his troops than 
the influence of discipline on their 
movements, he wasinexpressibly struck 
with the military aspect of its soldiers, 
and could not avoid the conclusion, 
that an army thus constituted would 
be the first in the world, if, to the 
firmness and precision which it had 
already attained, it should come to 
unite the fire and enthusiasm of the 
French. The docility with which they 



submitted to the orders they received, 
whatever they were, struck Mm as par- 
ticularly admirable. " My soldiers," 
said he, " are as brave as it is possible 
to be, but they are too much awidicted 
to reasoning on their position. If they 
had the impassible firmness and do- 
ciHty of the Russians, the world would 
be too small for their exploits. The 
French soldiers are too much attached 
to their country to play the part of the 
Macedonians. 

75. After a fortnight of conference, 
the treaty of Tilsit, which had been 
agreed on as to its leading articles in 
the first four days after the armistice, 
was formally signed and published to 
the world. The first treaty between 
France and Rtissia was signed on the 
7th; the second between France and 
Prussia, on the 9th of July. By the 
first, the Emperor Napoleon, as a mark 
of his regard for the Emperor ofRvssiaf 
agreed to restore to the King of Prus- 
sia, Silesia and nearly all his German 
dominions on the right bank of the 
Elbe, with the fortresses on the Oder 
and in Pomerania. The provinces 
which, prior to the first partition in 
1772, formed part of the kingdom of 
Poland, and had since been annexed 
to Prussia, were detached from that 
monarchy and erected into a separate 
principality, to be called the Gband- 
DUCHY OP Warsaw, and bestowed on 
the King of Saxony, with the excep- 
tion of the province of Bialystock, con- 
taining two hundred thousand souls, 
which was ceded to i?zt5sia, which thus 
participated, in the hour of misfortune, 
in a share, small indeed, but stiU a 
share, of the spoils of its ally. Dantzic, 
with a limited portion of territory 
aroimd it, was declared a free and in- 
dependent city, under the protection 
of the Kings of Prussia and Saxony, 
which was in effect declaring it, what 
it immediately after became, a fron- 
tier town of PVance. A right to a free 
military road was granted to the King 
of Saxony across the Prussian states, 
to connect his German with his Polish 
dominions ; the navigation of the Vis- 
tula was declared free to Prussia, 
Saxony, and Dantzic; the Dukes of 
Oldenbtirg and Mecklenburg were rein- 
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stated in tlieir dominions, but under 
the condition thattheir harbours should 
all be occupied by French troops, so as 
to prevent the introduction of English 
merchandise: the mediation of the 
Emperor of Russia was accepted with 
a view to the arrangement of a general 
peace ; the Kings of JNTaples and Hol- 
land, with the Confederation of the 
Rhine, were recognised by the Em- 
peror of Russia : a new kingdom, to be 
called the Kingdom of Westphalia, 
was erected in favour of Jerome Buona- 
parte, the Emperor's brother, composed 
of the whole provinces ceded by Prus- 
sia on the left bank of the Elbe, which 
was also recognised by the Emperor. 
Hostilities were to cease between Rus- 
sia and the Ottoman Porte, and the 
principalities of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia to be evacuated by the Russian 
troops, but not occupied by those of 
the Sultan tiU the ratification of a 
general peace; the Emperor of Russia 
accepted the mediation of Napoleon 
for the conclusion of his differences 
with Turkey; the Emperors of Russia 
and France mutually guaranteed their 
respective dominions, and agreed to 
establish commercial relations with 
each other on the footing allowed the 
most favoured nations. 

76. By the second treaty, concluded 
two days after, between France and 
Prussia, the King of Prussia recognised 
the Kings of Naples, Holland, West- 
phalia, and the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and concluded peace with the 
sovereigns of those several states, as 
well as with the Emperor of France. 
He ceded to the kings or princes who 
should be designated by the Emperor 
Napoleon aU the dominions which at 
the commencement of the war he pos- 
sessed between the Rhine and the 
Elbe, and engaged to offer no opposi- 
tion to any arrangement in regard to 
them which his Imperial Majesty might 
choose to adopt. The King of Prussia 
ceded, in addition, to the King of 
Saxony, the circle of Gotha in Lower 
Lusatia: he renounced all right to his ac- 
quisitions made in Poland subsequent 
to 1st January 1772, and to the city and 
surrounding territory of Dantzic; and 
consented to their erection into a sepa- 



rate duchy in favour of the King of 
Saxony, as well as to the military road 
through his dominions to connect the 
Polish with the German possessions 
of that sovereign. He agreed to the ex- 
tension of the frontiers of Russian 
Poland, by the cession of the province 
of Bialystock; consented, till the con- 
clusion of a general maritime peace, to 
close his harbours without exception 
to the ships and commerce of Great 
Britain; and concurred in a separate 
convention, having for its object the 
restoration of the strongholds of Prus- 
sia at certain fixed periods, and the 
sums to be paid for their civil and 
military evacuation. 

77. The losses of Prussia by this 
treaty were enormous. Between the 
states forming part of her possessions 
ceded to the Grand-duchy of Warsaw, 
and those acquired by the Kingdom of 
Westphalia, she lost 4,236,048 inhabi- 
tants, or nearly half of her dominions, 
for those retained contained only 
5,034,604 souls. But, overwhelming 
as the losses were, they constituted 
but a small part of the calamities 
which fell on the ill-fated monarchy by 
this disastrous peace.* The fortresses 
left her, whether in Silesia or on the 

* Losses of Pbussia in territory and 
population. 

On tlie east of the Elbe. 

Souls. 
Circle of Cotbus, . , . ZZ,bQ^ 

"Western Prussia, ... 262,286 

Southern Prussia, Old Poland, 1,282,189 
New Eastern Prussia, . . 904,518 



2,482,493 



On the west of the M6e. 

Circle of Old Munich and Prignltz, H2,00(> 

Duchy of Magdeburg, . . 250,039 

Halberstadt, .... 148,230 

Hildesheim, . . , . 130,069 

Ecclesfeld, and Brfurth, . . 164,690 

Maiden and Re vensberg, . . 159,776 
Paderbom, Munster, Leugen, and 

Tecklemberg, . . . 268,542 
La Marche, Essen, Elten, and 

Wreden, .... 162,101 

East Friesland, .... 119,803 

Baireuth, 238,805 



West of Elbe, 
East of Elbe, 



1,753,555 



Total, . . 4,236,048 
— BiGNON, vi. 835; and Habdenberg, ix. 487. 
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Oder, remaned in the hands of Prance, 
nominally as a security for payment of 
the war-contributions which were to 
be levied on the impoverished inhabi- 
tants, but really to overawe its govern- 
ment, and paralyse its military re- 
sources. A garrison of twenty thou- 
sand French soldiers was cantoned in 
Dantzic — a. frontier station of immense 
importance,alike as hermetically closing 
the mouths of the Vistula, giving the 
Prench authorities the entire command 
of the commerce of Poland, and afford- 
ing an advanced post which, in the 
event of future hostilities, woidd be 
highly serviceable in a war VTith Rus- 
sia. The newly-established kingdoms 
of Westphalia and Saxony, with the 
military road through Prussia, termi- 
nating in the grand-duchy of Warsaw, 
gave the French Emperor the imdis- 
puted control of northern Germany; 
in effect, brought up the French fron- 
tier to the Niemeu, and enabled him 
to commence any future war with the 
same advantage from that distant river 
as he had done the present from the 

* This war-contribution on the north of 
Germany was so prodigious a burden, and in 
its first effects was so instrumental in in- 
creasing the power of France, and in its ulti- 
mate results in occasioning its overthrow, 
that the particulars of it are here given, 
taken from the authentic records of Count 
Daru, the chief commissioner intmsted by 
Napoleon with its collection, as one of the 
most instructive and curious monuments of 
the Revolutionary wars: — 

Imposed since Oct. ) Francs. £> 

15, 1806, and levied [•474, 352, 650 or 19, 000, 000 
beforeJan. 1,1808,) 

Ren^g still toj. 39^391^759^^ j^goO.OOO 

^^ed^S^i^n^*'^":} 90,483,511,, 3,600,000 



604,227,920 24,200,000 
^JDaru*s Report to Napoleon, Ist Jan. 1808 : 
DuHAS, xix. 462, 465, Piices Just. 

In the Frusfflan estimate, the amount is 
stated consideiubly higher— even in so far 
as it was levied on the Prussian states alone. 
It stands thus : — 

^^df''"'"^}22o!oOOrobOor 8,8otoOO 



In kind, witiiout) 
counting the bil- V 346,800,000 , 
leting of soldiers, ) 



13,870,000 



Carry over, 



606,800,000 24,270,000 



banks of the Rhine. At the same time 
enormous contributions, amounting to 
the stupendous, and, if not proved by 
authentic documents, incredible smn 
of six hundred millions of frcmcSj or 
twenty-four millions sterling, were im- 
posed on the countries which had been 
the seat of war between the Rhine and 
the Niemen; a sum equal to at least 
fifty millions sterling in Great Britain, 
when the difference in the value of 
money at that time, and the wealth of 
the two states, is taken into considera- 
tion. This grievous exaction complete- 
ly paralysed the strength of Prussia, 
and rendered her for the next five years 
totally incapable of extricating herself 
from that iron net in which she was 
enveloped by the continued occupa- 
tion of her fortresses by the French 
troops.* 

78. Important as the changes in- 
troduced by these public treaties of 
Tilsit were to the political interests of 
Europe, they were far inferior in dar- 
ing and magnitude to the provisions of 
the secret conventions concluded at 



Brought over, ^^^,^^^,^^^ 
Miscellaneous losses, 8,000,000 
Losses sustained in V ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
the local taxes, A 75>000,000 , 

^revemie?'^!''''^H^>000>000, 



Francs. £ 
606,800,000 or 24,270,000 
320,000 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 



— SCHOELL, vi. 618. 



739,800,000 29,590,000 



When it is recollected that the whole re- 
venues of Prussia were oi^y about £6, 000, 000; 
that money at that period was at least of twice 
the value there that it was in England ; and 
that the monarchy was already exhausted by 
the immense efforts made for the campaign, 
of 1806, either of these estimates must ap- 
pear amongst the most enormous instances 
of military exaction on record in history. It 
is the same thing as if three hundred mUlions 
sterling were at this moment to be levied, by 
the terrors of military execution, in a year 
and a ha{f in Great Britain. 

In addition to all this. Napoleon and his 
generals, with disgraceful rapacity, carried off 
from the different palaces in Prussia no less 
than 127 paintings, most of them by first- 
nte masters, and 238 marbles or statues, 
besides all the manuscripts, curiosities, and 
autiquities they could lay their hands on. 
The movables thus carried away, contrary to 
the laws of war, were worth above £300,000. 
Tbey were all reclaimed and got back by the 
Prussians on the capture of Paris in 1815. — 
See the Official List in Schobll, vi. 261, 289. 
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the same place between the French 
Emperor and the Russian autocrat. 
T3iese two mighty potentates, who so 
lately had been actuated by the strong- 
est hostility to each other, deeming 
themselves invincible when they had 
united their arms together, had con- 
ceived, beyond all question, the pro- 
ject of dividing the world between 
them. To Russia was assigned, with 
liardly any limitations, the empire of 
the East; France acquired absolute 
jsway in all the kingdoms of the West: 
both imited in cordial hostility against 
the maritime power of Great Britain. 
Turkey, in consequence, was abandon- 
ed almost without reserve to the Rus- 
sian autocrat. To the cession of Con- 
stantinople alone Napoleonnever would 
agree; and rivalry for the possession of 
that matchless capital, itself worth an 
empire, was one of the principal causes 
-which afterwards led him into tlie des- 
perate chances of the Moscow campaign. 
The clause on this subject was in the 
following terms : — " In like manner, if, 
in consequence of the changes which 
have recently taken place in the gov- 
ernment of Constantinople, the Porte 
«hall decline the intervention of France ; 
or in case, having accepted it, the nego- 
tiations shall not have led to a satisfac- 
tory adjustment in the space of three 
months, France will make common 
cause with Russia against the Otto- 
man Porte, and the two high contract- 
ing parties will imite their efforts to 
wrest from the vexatious and oppressive 
government oftJie Turks all its provinces 
in Europe— Eoumelia and Constanti- 
Tiople alone excepted" * 

* **It was agreed at Tilsit, that the power 
of the Ottomans should be restricted to Asia, 
retaining in Europe only the city of Constan- 
tinople and Roumelia. —That the partition 
should result in the acquisition of Albania, 
the Moi'ea, and the Isle of Candia, by the 
French Emperor. — That WaUachia attd Mol- 
davia should fall to the share of Russia, that 
empire having as its boundary the Danube, 
comprising Bessarabia, which is in fact a 
<K)ast-line generally reckoned a part of Mol- 
davia : if Bulgaria is thrown into the bal- 
ance, the Emperor is willing to accede to 
the expedition to India." — Note, M. Roman- 
zoff d Napoleon, approuvee de vive voix par 
I'Empereur Alexandre dM.de Catdaincourt, 
Vambassadeur Pranfais d St Petersburg. Fev- 
rier 1808.— Thibes, ComvXai et VEmpirCf viii. 
449, 450. 



79. The abandonment of all Turkfey, 
with the exception of its capital and the 
small adjacent provinces, to the ambi- 
tion of its hereditary and inveterate 
enemies, called for a similar concession 
to the leading objects of French ambi- 
tion. This was provided for in the 
articles regarding the prosecution of 
the war against England, and the ces- 
sion of the Spanish peninsula to the 
French Emperor. In regard to the 
first object, it was stipulated, that in 
case the proffered mediation of France 
to adjust the differences with the cabi- 
net of St James's should not be. accept- 
ed, Russia should make common cause 
with France against England, with all 
its forces, by sea and land; or, "if, 
having accepted it, peace was not con- 
cluded by the 1st November, on terms 
stipulating that the flags of every 
power should enjoy a perfect and en- 
tire equality on every sea, and that all 
the conquests made of French posses- 
sions since 1805 should be restored — 
in that case also, Russia shall demand 
a categorical answer by the 1st Decem- 
ber, and the Russian ambassador shall 
receive a conditional order to quit 
London." In the event of the Eng- 
lish government not having made a 
satisfactory answer to the Russian 
requisition, " France and Russia shall 
jointly summon the three courts of Co- 
penhagen, Stockholm, and Idshon, to 
close their harbours against English ves- 
sels, recall their ambassadors from Lon- 
don, and declare war against Great 
Britain." Hanover was to be restored 
to England in exchange for the whole 
colonies she had conquered during the 
war; Spain was to be compelled to re- 
main in the alliance against Great Bri- 
tain; and the Emperor of France en- 
gaged to do nothing tending to aug- 
ment the power of the grand-duchy of 
Warsaw, or which might lead to the 
re-establishment of the Polish mon- 
archy.i* 

t These secret articles of the treaty of Til- 
sit, which are of such moment, both as illus- 
trating the general character of Napoleon's 
policy, and as affording an xinanswerable 
vindication of the Copenhagen expedition, 
have been literally transcribed from Bignon's 
work. As that author was not only for long 
the French ambassador at Berlin, but wias 
also nominated by Napoleon in his testament 
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80. This was the whole extent to 
which the formal secret treaty of Til- 
sit went; but, extensive as the changes 
which it contemplated were, they yet 
yielded in magnitude to those which 
were also agreed on, in a convention 
still more secret, between the two Em- 
perors. " A thunderbolt from heaven," 
said Napoleon to Alexander, "has just 
disengaged me from the Porte. My 
ally and friend Sultaim Selim, has 
been cast down from his throne, and is 
in irons, I thought we could have 
made something of the Turks, but I 
see I was mistaken. We must be done 
with their empire, and take care that its 
spoils do not go to augment the power 
of England. Portugal and Sweden may 
perhaps hold out ; let us imderstand 
each other in regard to them, as well 
as Turkey. Take you Finland as a 
compensation for the expense of the 
war. The King of Sweden is no doubt 
your brother-in-law and ally, but that 
is only an additional reason why he 
should conform to your policy. Sweden 
may be an ally, or connected by mar- 
riage at the moment, but it is geogra- 
phically your enemy. Petersburg is 
too near Finland. It won't do to let 
your Russian beauties hear the sound 
of Swedish cannon. If the Turks re- 
sist, we must divide their dominions 
— and how ? You may keep, besides 
Bessarabia, Moldavia, WaUachia, and 
Bulgaria, to the foot of the Balkan. 
France should have the maritime pro- 
vinces, such as Albania, Thessaly, the 
Morea, and Candia. The consent of 
Austria will easily be obtained, by 
giving her Bosnia and Servia." These 
ambitious projects ere long were re- 
duced into secret, but formal articles. 
By this treaty, which may literally be 
called a spoliating agreement, the 
shares which the two imperial robbers 

as the author to whom was committed, with 
a legacy of 100,000 francs, the task of writ- 
ing a history of his diplomacy, which he has 
executed with great abiUty, it is impossible 
to quote them from a more unexceptionable 
authority ; and he himself says he has given 
them "textuellement." They are not yet to 
be found in any diplomatic collection, but 
their authenticity is fully established by M. 
"JUders.—Histmre du Conmlat et de VEmpirey 
viii. 450. 

yoL. Yn. 



were to have respectively in the parti- 
tion of Europe were chalked out. The 
mouths of the Cattaro, which had been 
ostensibly at least the original cause of 
the rupture, were ceded by Russia to 
France, as well as the seven Ionian 
Islands. Joseph Buonaparte was to 
be secured in the possession of SicHy, 
as well as of Naples ; Ferdinand IV., 
the reigning King of Sicily, was to re- 
ceive an indemnity in the Isle of Can- 
dia, or some other part of the Turkish 
empire: the dominions of the Pope 
were to be ceded to France, as well as 
Malta and Egypt; the sovereigns of the 
houses ofBourhon and Braganza, in the 
Sjpanish peninsula, were to be replaced 
by princes of the family of Napoleon; 
and when the final partition of the Ot- 
toman empire took place, Wallachia, 
Moldavia, Servia, and Bulgaria, were 
to be allotted to Bussia ; while Greece^ 
Macedonia, Dalmatia, and all the sea- 
coasts of the Adriatic, were to be enjoy- 
ed by France, which engaged in return 
to throw no obstacles in the way of 
the acquisition of Finland by the Rus* 
sian Emperor.* And the consent of 



* As the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit are given on the authority of M. Big- 
non and M. Thiers, as chosen partisans of 
Napoleon, and therefore valuable unwilling 
witnesses, it is proper to mention that Big- 
non does not admit the express signature of 
a convention regarding the dethroning of 
the Spanish and Portuguese sovereigns, and 
the partition of the Turkish empire, but 
says that " these projects were merely 
sketched out in the private conferences of 
the two Emperors, but without being actu- 
ally reduced to writing," — ^while the author 
of Prince Hardenberg's Memoirs, whose ac- 
curacy and extent of secret information are 
in general equally remarkable, asserts that 
they were embodied in an express treaty. — 
BiGN. vi. 345, and Hard. ix. 433. It is of 
little importance whether they were or were 
not embodied in a formal convention, since 
there was no doubt that they were verbally 
agreed on between the two Emperors. We 
have the authority of the Emperor Alexan- 
der that Napoleon said to him at Tilsit — " I 
lay no stress on the evacuation of Wallachia 
and Moldavia by your troops ; you may pro- 
tect them if you desire. It is impossible any 
longer to endure the presence of the Turks 
in Europe; you are at liberty to chase them 
into Asia ; but observe only, I rely upon it 
that Constantinople is not to fall into the 
hands of any Eiu-opean power."— Hard. ix. 
432. Napoleon, in conversation with E»- 
2) 
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^mtsiia, "Was Hio ^be ^mcli^ed -by tbef 
eessicai oif Ssp^ ant ^Bosnia, as beri 
• Bhare of ihe fpiioiaer. AlexaMdcarip^h-j 
^ed ' to ^go^furfcher, aad r&p&^ii^i^f'ptesa- 
^d on INupoleom tiie aeceptaniefe by Na- 
poleon of the whole maritime pro- 
vinces of Tiu^iey, including Egypt-and 
Candia, pro^Hlded Eonmelia and Can- 
stcmtvnople mere ceded to Bmsm; hnt 
the French Emperor never eonld be 
brought to yield- the Queen of the East 
to his new apparently beloved, but se- 
cretly dreaded ally. 

81. Napoleon was not long of taking 
fiteps to pave the way for the acquisi- 
tion of Ms share of the Ottoman do- 
minions. On the day after the secret 
treaty with Russia was signed, he des- 
patched a letter to 'the King of N«l- 
ples, informing him of the cession of 
Corfu to Prance, and directing him to 
assemble, in the most secret manner, 

coiqiiiz at Bayonne, in the following yeai-, 
said, "The Emperor Alexander, to wJwm I 
f mealed at TiUit my designs against Spain, 
which were formed at that period, approved 
of them, and gave me his word of honour he 
would throw no dhstacle in the way." — Es- 
CoiQ. This coincides with what Savary af- 
firms, who says, — " The Emperor Alexander 
frequently repeated to me, when I was after- 
wairdsambassador at St Petersburg, that Na- 
poleon had said to him that tie was under no 
■engagements with the new Sultaun, and that 
the dianges which had supervened in the 
world inevitably changed the relations of 
states to each other. I saw at once that this 
Ipoint had formed the subject of their secret 
conference at Tilsit; and I could not avoid 
thie conviction that a mutual communication 
of their projects had taken place, because I 
-could n6t' believe that we would have aban- 
doned the Turks vsrithout receiving some 
compensation in some other quarter. I have 
strdng reasons for believing tJuit theSpanish 
'^gmestion -iffos hroizght under discussion at Til- 
sit, The Emperor Napoleon had thataffiur 
strongly at heart, and nothing could be more 
natural than that he should frankly com- 
municate it to the Czar— the more especially 
as he had on his side a project of a^grandise- 
mxsnt, in the way of which, without previous 
concert, France might be disposed to throw 
obstacles. I was the more confirmed in this 
opinion by observing the conduct and lan-i 
guage of the'Emperor Alexander wiien the; 
Spanish war broke out." — Savary, iii. 98, 
99. And Napoleon said at 8t Helena — " All 
the Emperor Alexander's thoughts are di- 
rected to the conquest of Turkey. We have 
had many discussions ahovt it, and at first 1 
was pleased with his proposals, because I 
thought it would benefit the world to drive 
those brutes the Turks out of Europe. But 
■when I reflected upon the consequences of. 



cfoiit rlhousaii^ men ^ Ottanto and 
SDarentuan, to ^ts&e possession of that 
^fekndj'anii of the mouths of lie Cat- 
^to. t0n the same day ^he enjoined 
Eugeno, "Viceroy of Italy, to send -a 
f oroe of flix 'thousand men into Balma- 
tk, while Marshal 'Marmont, who com- 
manded in that province, was directed, 
'instead of attacking the Montenegrins, 
as he was preparing to do, to do every- 
thing in his power to make these 
mountaineers receive willingly the 
French government, beneath Which 
'they would soon be placed; and at the 
same time to transmit minute infor- 
mation as to the resources, population, 
and revenue of Bosnia, Thrace, Al- 
bania, Macedonia, and Greece, and 
what direction two European armies 
should follow — entering that country, 
one by the Gattaro, the other from 
Corfu.'' At the same time Count 

this step, and saw what a tremendous weight 
of power it would give to Russia, on account 
of the number of Greeks in the Turkish do- 
minions who would naturally join the Rus- 
sians, I refused to consent to it, especially as 
Alexander wanted to get Constantinople, 
which I would not allow, as it would have 
destroyed the equilibrium of power in Eu- 
rope. I reflected that FraTice would gai/rb 
^yypt, Syria, and the islands, which would 
have been nothing in comparison with what 
Russia would have obtained."— 0'MEARA,i. 
382. "Was there," says Bignon, "any ex- 
press treaty assigning to each Emperor his 
share of the Turkish dominions ? No : that 
there wa^ an agreement on that subject between 
the two Emperors is beyond a doubt; but no 
formal treaty." We shall find numberless 
proofs of this in the sequel of this work in 
the language used by the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and the actions of Napoleon. Th6y 
had even gone so far as to assign a portion 
also to the Emperor Francis,— "Something," 
in Alexander's words, "to Austria, to soothe 
her vanity rather than satisfy her ambition.'* 
— BiGNON, vi. 343. 

* To Marmont, Napoleon wrote, on July 8„ 
from Tilsit '.—*' Set to work as vigorously as 
possible to obtain, by officers whom you shall 
send forward with that view, or in any other 
way, and address directly to the Emperor, 
in order that he may know by confidential 
officers, both geographically and civilly, all 
the information you can acquire regarding 
Bosnia, Macedonia. Thrace, Albania^ <fcc. : — 
what is the amount of their population, what 
resources in clothing, provisions, or money 
those provinces woxild furnish to any Euro- 
pean power which might possess them; in fine, 
what revenue could be drawn from them at 
the moment of their occupation, for the prin- 
ciples of their occupation are at present with- 
out any proper settlement. In a second "me- 
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Guilleminot -was cfespatclied from Til- 
eit on m doable missioii; the &Bt^ open 
and ostensilde, to General Mididson's 
army on theBaxm.be — ^e (Mixsr, Bocret, 
to General Sebastian! at Gonstanti- 
nopie; in the course of Tidiich be was 
to acquire all ihe information he «oiiM 
on the Bubjeot of i^ population, 
riches, »nd geographical position dE 
the conntiy thro^h -which he passed. 
Finally, to General Sebastiani himself, 
he fully explained the whole design, 
which was, as stated in his letters; 
that as no European power woidd be 
pi^mitted to possess Constantino^ 
and the Hellespont, -die first thing to 
be done was "to draw a line from 
Buigas on the Black Se% to i^e Gulf 
of Enos in the Archipelago — ^and all to 
the eastward of that line, including 
Adrianople, was to remain to Turkey; 
Bussia was to obtain MolSama^ Walla- 
^hia, and all BvlgaHaf as far as the 
left bank of the Hebrus; Servia was to 
be allotted to Austria; and Bosma, Al- 
iania, Epirus, the Pelopormesus^ Attica^ 
and Thessaly, to France." Sebastiani at 
the same time received orders to pre- 
pare and transmit without delay to the 
French Emperor, a memorial, contain- 
ing exact details, to define the geogra- 
phical boundaries of the acquisitions of 
the three powers interested in the par- 
tition. 

82. "While Napoleon and Alexander 
were thus adjusting their differences 
at Tilsit, by the spoliation of all the 
weaker powers in Europe, partition- 
ing Turkey, and providing for the de- 
liffonement of the soTereigns in the 
Spanish peninsula, the chains were 

moir, state, in a miKtary point of view, if 
two European armiesshould enter these pro- 
vhxces at once, the one by Cattaro and Bal- 
matia into Bosnia, the other by Corfu, what 
force would be required for each to insixre 
Eucoess; what species of arms would be most 
«iivani»geoTi8 ; how could the artillery be 
transported ; could horses for its transport 
"be found in the country; could recruits 
he raised there; what would be the most 
fovourable tiroes for military operations. All 
theas reports should be transmitted by con- 
fidential persons on whom you have perfect 
reliance. Keep on good terms with the Pasha 
t>f Bosnia; but, nevertheless, gradually let 
your relations with him become .more cold 
*nd reserved than formerly."— J\rapoi«m to 
Mcmtumt: Tilsit, July 8, 1807.--I>uma8, xix. 
341,342, 



4ira'wn yet mofe dos^y round tmhaf^ 
Frussau In the treaty with tiiat 
power, it had been provided that a 
subsidiary military convention should 
be condnded regarding tlie time of 
the evacuation of the fortresses by the 
French troops, and the sums of mcmey 
to be paid for their ransom. Nomi- 
nally, it was arranged that they should 
be evacuated by the 1st October, witli 
the exception of Stettin, which was 
still to be garrisoned by IVench troops. 
But as it was expresdy declared, as a 
sine qud non, that the whole con^bu- 
tions imposed ^ould be paid up be- 
fore the evacuation commenced, that 
Hie King of Prussia should levy no re- 
venue in his dominions tall these ex- 
actions were fully satisfied, and that 
the Prussians, meanwhile, should feed, 
clothe, and lodge all the French troops 
within their bounds, the French Em- 
peror had in reality the means of re- 
taining possession of th^n as long as 
he chose, which he accordingly did. 
In addition to the enormous war con- 
tributions already mentioned, of which 
513,744,000 francs, or £20,600,000 fell 
on Prussia alone, further and most bur- 
densome commissions were forced on 
the same unhappy state in the end 
of the year, in virtue of which Count 
Daru, the French collector-general, 
demanded 164,000,000fr. or £6,160,000 
more from its now wasted and wretch- 
ed provinces — an exaction so monstrous, 
and so utterly disproportioned to its 
scanty revenue, which did not, after 
its grievous losses, exceed £3,000,000 
sterling, that it never was or could be 
fully diseharged. And this gave the 
French a pretence for continuing the 
occupation of the fortresses, and wring- 
ing contributions from the country 
till -five years afterwards, when the 
Moscow campaign commenced. 

83. Bereft by this disastrous treaty 
of half his dominions, nothing remain- 
ed to the King of Prussia but submis- 
sion ; and he won the hearts of all the 
really generous in Europe by the re- 
signation and heroism with which he 
bore so extraordinary a reverse of f or- 
time. in a dignified proclamation, 
which he addressed to the inhabitants 
of his lost provinces upon liberafciBg 
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them from their allegiance to the Prus- 
sian throne, he observed — "Dear in- 
habitants of faithful provinces, dis- 
tricts, and towns! My arms have 
been unfortunate. The efforts of the 
relics of my forces have been of no 
avail. Driven to the extreme boundary 
of my empire, and having seen my 
powerful ally conclude an armistice 
and sign a peace, no choice remained 
to me but to follow his example. That 
peace imposed on me the most painful 
sacrifices. The bonds of treaties, the 
reciprocal ties of love and duty, the 
fruit of ages of labour, have been 
broken asunder. All my efforts, and 
they have been most strenuous, have 
proved in vain. Fate ordains it. A 
father is compelled to depart from his 
children. I hereby release you fi'om 
your allegiance to me and my house. 
My most ardent prayers for your wel- 
fare will always attend you in your re- 
lations to your new sovereigns. Be 
to them what you have ever been to 
me. Neither force nor fate shall ever 
sever the remembrance of you from 
my heart." 

84. Vast as had been the conquests, 
unbounded the triiunphs of France, 
during the campaign, the consumption 
of life to the victors had been, if pos- 

* The following are the details of this enor- 
mous catalogue of human suffering : — 

In hospital of the army on 1st October 

1806, 403 

.Admitted till 30th June 1807, . 421,416 



sible, more than proportionate; and 
it. was already apparent that war, con- 
ducted on this gigantic scale, was at- 
tended with such a sacrifice of human 
beings as, for any lengthened time, 
would be insupportable. The fearful 
and ominous call of eighty thousand 
conscripts, thrice Treated during the 
short period of eight months, had 
already told the French people at what 
cost of their best and bravest they 
followed the car of victory; and the 
official details which have since come 
to light, show that even the enormous 
levy of two hundred and forty thousand 
men, in that short period, was not dis- 
proportioned to the expenditure of the 
campaign. Authentic documents prove 
that the number of sick and wounded 
who were received into the French 
hospitals during the campaign,* from 
the banks of the Saale to those of the 
Niemen, amounted to the stupendous 
number of FourHundred and Twenty 
Thousand ; of whom, at an average, 
not more than a ninth were prisoners 
taken from the Allies ! If such were 
the losses to the victors, it may readily 
be believed that those of the van- 
quished were stiU greater ; and putting 
both together, it may fairly be con- 
cluded that, from the 1st October 1806 

number of 420,000, we shall have the whole 

numbers nearly as follows :— 

Fevers, ... 210,000 

Wounded, .... 100,000 
Venereal, .... 62,000 
Miscellaneous, . . . 48,000 



Total treated in the hospital, 421, 819 

'Ofwhom died there, . 31,916 
Dismissed cured, . , 370,473 
Sent back to France, . 11,455 
Remained in hospital on 
17th October 1808, . 7,957 

421,819 

The average stay of each patient in the 
hospital was 29 days. The proportions of 
.jnaladies out of 200 was as follows: — 

Fevers, 105 

Wounded, 47 

Venereal, 31 

Various, 17 



This is a striking proof how much greater 
Hhe mortality occasioned by fever and the 
other diseases incident to a campaign is, than 
the actual number killed or wounded in the 
■»fleld. Applying these proportions to the total 



420,000 



The immense number of wounded being 
at least five times what the bulletins admit- 
ted, demonstrates, ifan additional proof were 
wanting, the total falsehood in the estimate 
of losses by which these reports were inva- 
riably distinguished. The great number of 
venereal patients is very curious, and highly 
characteristic of the French soldiera.— i>arw*s 
Report to Napoleon : Dumas, xix. 486, 487. 

It appears from Savary's report of the num- 
ber of sick and wounded in the great hospital 
at Konigsberg, of which city he received the 
command after the battle of Friedland, that 
at the end of June 1807, they amounted to 
the immense number of 27,376. Preparations 
were made for the reception of 57,000; but 
the sudden conclusion of the peace at Tilsit 
rendered them in a great degree unnecessary. 
Nevertheless, the whole hospitals of the army 
were again overflowing in spring 1808, in 
every part of the north of Germany.— ^a- 
VAKY, iii. 66, 69. 
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to the 30tli June 1807 — ^that is, during 
a period of nine months — a million of 
human beings were consigned to mili- 
taiy hospitals, of whom at least a him- 
dr^ thousand perished, independent 
of those slain in battle, who were 
nearly as many more ! The mind 
finds it impossible to apprehend such 
enormous calamities ; like the calcu- 
lated distances of the sim or the fixed 
stars, they elude the grasp of the most 
vivid imagination; but even in the 
bewildering impression which they pro- 
duce, they tend to show how boimdless 
was the suffering then occasioned by 
human ambition; how awful the judg- 
ment of the Almighty then executed 
upon the earth ! 

85. Nor is it diflBicult to discern 
what were the national sins which 
were thus visited with so terrible a 
punishment. Fourteen years before, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia had united 
their armies to partition Poland, and 
Suwarroff had entered Warsaw while 
yet reeking with patriot blood. In the 
prosecution of this guilty object, they 
neglected the volcano which was burst- 
ing forth m the west of Europe; they 
starved the war on the Rhine to feed 
that on the Vistiila, and opened the 
gates of Germany to French ambition, 
in order to master the bulwarks of 
Sarmatia for themselves. Prussia, in 
particular, first drew off from the Eu- 
ropean alliance; and after the great 
barrier of frontier fortresses had been 
broken through in 1793, and revolu- 
tionary France stood, as Napoleon ad- 
mits, " on the verge of ruin," allowed 
her to restore her tottering fortunes, 
and for ten long years stood by in 
dubious and selfish neutrality, anxious 
only to secure or increase her ill-got- 
ten gains. And what was the result ? 
Polsmd became the great theatre 6f 
punishment to the partitioning powers; 
her blood-stained fields beheld the 
writhing and the anguish of her spoilers. 
Pierced to the heart by hostile armies, 
driven up to a comer of her territory, 
within sight almost of the Sarmatian 
wilds, Austria saw her expiring efforts 
for independence overthrown on the 
field of Austerlitz. Reft of her domin- 
ions, bound in chains for the insult of 



the conqueror, with the iron driven 
into her soul, Prussia beheld her last 
hopes expire on the shores of the Vis- 
tula. 

86. Banished almost from Europe, 
conquered in war, sullied in &me, 
Russia was compelled to sue for peace 
on the banks of the Niemen, the fron- 
tier of her Lithuanian spoils. The 
measure of her retribution was not 
yet complete ; the grand-duchy of War- 
saw was to become the outwork of 
France against Muscovy; the tide of 
war was to roll on to Red Russia; the 
sacred towers of Smolensko were to be 
shaken by Polish battalions; the sack 
of Praga was to be expiated by the 
flames of Moscow. That Providence 
superintends the progress of human 
affairs; that the retributions of justice 
apply to political societies as weU as to- 
single men; and that nations, which 
have no immortality, are destined to 
undergo the punishment of their fla- 
grant iniquities in this world, was long 
ago announced in thunders from Mount 
Sinai, and may be read on every sub- 
sequent page of civUised history. But 
it is often in the third and fourth 
generation that the retribution de- 
scends; and in the complicated thread 
of intervening events, it is sometimes 
difficult to trace the connection which 
we know exists between the guilty 
deeds and the deserved suffering. In 
the present instance, however, the con- 
nection was immediate and palpable; 
the actors in the iniquitous spoliation 
were themselves the sufferers by its 
effects : it was the partition of Poland 
which opened the gates of Europe to 
France; it was the partitioning powers 
that sank beneath the car of Napoleon's 
ambition. 

87. And was France, then, the in- 
strument of these terrible dispensa- 
tions, herself to escape the punishment 
of her sins? Was she, stained with 
the blood of the righteous, wrapt in 
the flames of the church, marked with 
the sign of the miscreant, to be the 
besom of destruction to others, and to 
bask only in the sunshine of glory her- 
seK ? No ! the dread hour of her re- 
tribution was steadily approaching; 
swift as was the march of her trium- 
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pliant liost/ swifter still was tbe ad- 
vance of the calamities wbich were ta 
presage heat fall. Already to tbe dis- 
cerning eye was visible the handwriting 
on the waH which foretold her doom. 
At Tilsit she reached the higheist point 
of her ascendant; every subsequent 
ohaiige was a step nearer to her rain. 
True, the Continent had simk beneath 
her arms; true, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, had successively fallen in the 
-conflict; true, she had advanced her 
eagles to the Niemen, and from the 
rock of Gribraltar to the Baltic Sea, 
no voice dared to breathe a whisper 
against her authority : still the seeds 
of destruction were implanted in her 
bosom. Her feet were of base and 
perishable clay. The resoiu'ces of the 
empire were wasting away in the pur- 
suit of the lurid phantoms which its 
people worshipped; its strength was 
melting under the incessant drains 
which the career of victory demanded; 
a hundred and fifty thousand men were 
annually sacrificed to the Moloch of 
its ambition. They saw it not — ^they 
felt it not: joyfully its youth "descend- 
ed to the harvest of death." ** They 
REPENTED NOT of their sins, to give 
glory to the Lord." But the effect was 
not the less certain, that the operation 
of the circumstances producing it was 
not perceived; and among the many 
concurring causes which at this peiiod 
were preparing the fall of the French 
empire, a prominent place must be 
assigned to that very treaty of Tilsit, 
which apparently carried its fortunes 
to their lughest elevation. 

88. In this treaty were to be dis- 
cerned no marks of great political capa- 
city on the part of the conqueror; in 
the harshness and perfidy with which 
it was accompanied, the foundation 
was laid for the most powerful future 
allies to the vanquished. The forma- 
tion of the kingdom of Westphalia, 
and the grand-duchy of Warsaw, with 
three or four millions of souls, each 
connected only by a military road 
across the impoverished and indignant 
remaining dominions of Frederick- Wil- 
liam, could not be supposed to add, in 
any considerable degree, to the strength 
of the French empire. The indignities 



offered to Prussia, the slghta shown 
to hep beautiful and high-spirited 
queen, the enormous contributions im- 
posed on her inhabitants, the relent- 
less rigour with which they were levied, 
the forcible retention of her fortresses, 
the tearing away of half her dominions, 
were injuries that could never be for- 
given. Her people, in consequence, 
imbibed the most unboimded horror 
at French oppression; and though the 
fire did not burst forth for some years 
in open conflagration, it smouldered 
incessantly in all ranks, from the throne 
to the cottage, till at length its force 
became irresistible. This entire aliena- 
tion of Prussia was one of the greatest 
errors ever committed by Napoleon in 
the course of his eventful career, and 
this is admitted even by his warmest 
panegyrists. " Frederick - William," 
says Thiers, " who had a horror of war, 
and was dragged with so much reluc- 
tance into the coalition of 1813, when 
Napoleon, half conquered, appeared an 
easy prey, would never have deserted 
France but for this severity; and Na- 
poleon, having only Russia and Aiistria 
to combat, would not have been over^ 
whelmed." * 

89. And what allies did Napoleon 
rear up on the Vistula by the arrange- 
ment of Tilsit, to prove a counterpoise 
to the deadly hostility of Prussia thus 
gathering strength in his rear? None 
equal to the enemies whom he created. 
Saxony, indeed, was made a faithful 
friend, and proved herself such in the 
hour of disaster, as well as the day of 
triumph. But the hopes of the Poles 
were crueUy blighted,*? and that confi- 
dence in the restoration of their empire. 

* Thiers, Conszdat et VEmpire, vii. 638. 

t •' The treaty of Tilsit," says Oginski, 
" spread consternation through all the Pol- 
isli provinces. Numbers in Lithuania and 
Voinynia had left their homes to join the* 
army raised under the auspices of Napoleon, 
and knew that their safety was compromised. 
Those who waited only for his passage of the 
Niemen to declare themselv^ were disap- 
pointed. Universally, the treaty w^ regard- 
ed as the tomb of all the hopes which hadv 
been entertained of the restoration of tho 
ancient monarchy ; and from that moment^ 
the confidence of all the Poles in the good 
intentions of the Emperor Napoleon w^ ir- 
revocably weakened." — Oginski^ Mem. sur la 
Polognet iL Bi5. . • 
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by; bisi assistance wluck mighfe have, 
rendered thewwa^ikd. bands aoipgiyrBi^ 
f ul an ally on th© ^wstes oi tbe: Vistula^ 
for e^er destroyed; Instead oi seeing 
their nationality reviye, ihe ancient 
line ol their princes restored^ and their 
lost provinces s^ain reunited under 
one sceptre^, they beheld only a frag- 
m^at of: their f onner empire wrest^ 
from Prussia, and handed over, too 
weak to defend iteelf, to the foreign, 
government of ihe house of Saxony. 
The close alliance of Bussia, and 
still more, the extraordinary, intamacy 
vtrhich had sprung: up between the two 
En^erorsj precluded all hope that the 
vast provinces of Lii^uania would ever 
again be restored toj the domination of 
the Jagellons or l^e Sebieskisg The 
restoration of Poland thus seemed, 
further removed than ever, in conse- 
quence of the successful efforts which, 
a portion of its inhabitants had made 
for their liberation^: they appeared to, 
have now as muchi to fear from the 
triumphs of the Erench as of the Rus- 
sian arms. Thus the treaty, of Tilsit- 
irrevocably alienated Prussia, and ati 
the same time extinguished the rising 
ardour of Poland; and while it broke 
down the strength; of all the interven- 
ing states, and presaged a future des- 
perate strife between the despots of: 
the East and West on the banks of the 
Niemen^ it laid no foundation in the 
affections of mankind for the moral 
support by which its dangers were to. 
be encountered. 

90. But, if the treaty of Tilsit in- 
volved serious errors in policy^ so 
far as Poland and Prussia were_ con- 
cerned, much more was it worthy of 
reprehension when the provisions- for 
the immediate partition of^ Turkey are 
taken into consideration. Six months 
had not elapsed sincehe had written to. 
Marmontj "to spare no protestations 
or assistance to Turkey, since she was. 
the faithful ally of the BVench empire." 
Seven months had not elapsed sincehe 
had publicly declared at- Posen, " that- 
the ftill and complete independence of 
the Ottoman empire will ever be the 
object most at heaarfe with the Empe- 
JK)r,. as.it is indispensal)le tothcABcurity 
of France and Italy : he wouldesteem. 



thesQfi0ei!8e& of thepses^nt war of litislo. 
value^ & they did not give, him l^e. 
means of reinstating the ^blima Porte 
in complete independence." QnemorUJL 
had notelapsed since he had said to ihe. 
Turkish ambassador, in a public, au^ 
dience at.Einkenstein,. "that has. right 
handwaa not TnoreiThseparablefromikis: 
Ze/3t than the Sultan SeUm should ever 
be tohinu*' In. consequence of ihBae- 
protestations, Turkey biad.thrown itself 
into the breach ; she had braved tho. 
whole hostility of Bussia, and defied tho; 
thunders of England: when her fleets: 
were anchored off the Seraglio Point.. 
-And what return did Napoleon make, 
to th^se faithful allies for ih& exem- 
plary, fidelity with which iiiey hadi 
stood by his fortunes when they were 
shaking in every quarter, and Europe,, 
after the battle of Eylau, was readyHio 
start up in. fearful; hostility in his. 
rear? 

91. The retinal he made was to sign 
a convention with Alexander for the 
partition of all their European, domin- 
ions; and, not content with assuring" 
the Gzar that he was atperf ect liberty 
to chase l^e Ottomans, into. Asia, pro^ 
videdionly he did not lay violent h^aids 
on Constantinople, he. stipulated; for 
the largest share of the spoils, includ- 
ing TArace, jlZ&awMj^J^aZwaiia, EpwniSf 
asfid Greece, for Jmnsdf; while the con- 
sent, of Austria was to be purchased by 
iiie acquisition of Servia ! A more ini- 
quitous and shameless instance of 
treachery is. not to be fovmd even in 
the dark annals of Italian perfidy : and 
it is sufficient to demonstrate, what so 
many other circmnstances conspire to 
indicate, that this great man was as 
regardless of the sanctity of treaties aa 
he was of the duty of veracity; that 
vows were made by him only to be 
broken, and oaths intended to be. kept 
only till it was expedient to violate 
them; and that in pro^)erous, equally 
as adverse fortune, no reliance could 
be placed upon his feelings of grati-^ 
tude or sense of. obligation, if a present 
iaterest was to be served by f orgetfeing 
them* 

92. "Die excuse set up for this^ mon- 
strous tergiversation by the Bcench 
write^^ viz.^ that, a. few weeks; bd^oie 
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thebatileof Friedland, an insurrection 
of the janizaries bad taken place at 
Constantinople, and the ruling powers 
there had been overturned by open 
violence, is totally insufficient. The 
deposition of one sultan — ^no unusual 
occurrence in oriental dynasties — had 
made no change whatever in the ami- 
cable disposition of the Divan towards 
France, or their inveterate hostility to 
the ancient and hereditary rivals of the 
Mahommedan faith : on the contrary, 
the party of the janizaries which had 
now gained the ascendant, was pre- 
cisely the one which had ever been 
inclined to prosecute hostilities with 
Russia with the most fanatical fervour. 
It ill became France to hold out a re- 
volution in the Seraglio as a ground 
for considering all the existing obliga- 
tions with Turkey as annulled, when 
her own changes of government since 
the Revolution had been so frequent, 
that Talleyrand had already sworn al- 
legiance to ten in succession. And, in 
truth, this violation of public faith was 
as short-sighted as it was dishonour- 
able. The secret articles soon came to 
the knowledge of the British govern- 
ment — they were commtmicated by 
their ambassador to the Divan, and pro- 
duced an impression which was never 
forgotten. Honest and sincere, without 
foresight as without deceit, the Turks 
* The perfidious conduct of Napoleon to- 
wards Turkey has been almost overlooked 
by the liberal writers of Europe, in the vehe- 
mence of their indignation at him for not 
re-establishing the kingdom of Poland. 
Without doubt, if that great act of injustice 
could have been repaired by his victorious 
arm, and a compact powerful empire of six- 
teen millions of souls re-established on the 
banks of the Vistula, it would have been alike 
grateful to every lover of freedom, and impor- 
tant as forming a barrier against Muscovite 
^grandisement in Europe. But was it pos- 
sible to construct such an empire, to form 
sucb a barrier out of the disjointed elements 
of Polish anarchy ? That is the point for con- 
sideration; and if it was not, then the French 
Emperor would have thrown away all the 
advantages of victory, if, for a visionary and 
impracticable scheme of this description, he 
had incurred the lasting and indelible ani- 
mosity of the partitioning powers. With the 
aid of two hundred thousand brave men, 
indeed, which Poland could with ease have 
sent into the field, he might, for a season, 
have withstood the imited armies of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia ; but could he rely on 
their tumultuary assemblies sustaining the 



are as incapable of betra3ang an ally as 
they are of forgetting an act of treach- 
ery conamitted against themselves. 
The time will come in this histOTy, 
when the moment of retribution ar- 
rives, when Napoleon, hard pressed by 
the storms of winter and the arms <S 
Russia, is to feel the bitterness of an 
ally's desertion, and when the perfidy 
of Tilsit is to be awfully avenged oq 
the shores of the Beresina.* 

93. Towards the other powers of 
Europe the conduct of the two impe- 
rial despots was alike at variance with 
every principle of fidelity to their allies,, 
or moderation towards their weaker 
neighbours. France abandoned Fin- 
land to Russia, and Alexander felt no 
scruples at accepting the project of 
roimding his territories in the neigh- 
bom-hood of St Petersburg by wresting 
that important province from his faith- 
ful ally the King of Sweden, and even 
went the length of advancing his west- 
em frontier, by sharing in the spoils of 
his unhappy brother-in-arms the King 
of Prussia ; while Russia surrendered 
Italy to France, and engaged to wink 
at the appropriation of the Papal States 
by Napoleon, who had resolved upon 
seizing them, in return for the conde- 
scension of the head of the church in 
recently travelling to Paris to place th& 
imperial crown on his head. The rulers 
steady and durable efforts requisite for perma- 
nent success ? What made Poland originally 
fall a victim to the coalesced powers, once 
little more than provinces of its mighty do- 
minion? "The insane ambition," as John 
Sobieski said, "of a plebeian noblesse ;"the 
jealousy of a hundred thousand electors in- 
capable alike of governing themselves or of 
permitting the steady national government 
of others. Was this fatal element of discord 
eradicated from the Polish heart ? Is it yet 
eradicated ? Was it possible, by re-establish- 
iug Poland in 1807, to have done anything 
but, as Talleyrand well expressed it, " or- 
ganised anarchy?" These are the considera- 
tions which then presented, and still present,, 
an invincible obstacle to a measure in other 
points of view recommended by so many 
considerations of justice and expedience. It 
is evident that the passions of the people,, 
their insane desire for democratic equality, 
were so powerful, that, if re-established in 
its full original extent, Poland would speed- 
ily have again fallen under the dominion of 
its former conquerors : the same causea 
which formerly proved fatal to its indepen- 
dence would, without doubt, again have had 
the same effect. 
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of the Continent drew an imaginary 
line across Europe, and mutually gave 
each other earte blcmehe in regard to 
spoliations, however unjustifiable, com- 
mitted on their own side of the divi- 
sion. Kapoleon surrendered half the 
European territories of Turkey to Alex- 
ander, and appropriated the other half 
to himself ; while Alexander engaged 
to throw no obstacles in the way of the 
dethronement of the sovereigns of the 
Spanish peninsula, to make way for the 
elevation of princes of the Buonaparte 
family. Both appear to have conceived 
that, in thus suddenly closing their 
deadly strife, and turning their irre- 
sistible arms against the secondary 
states in their vicinity, they would gain 
important present objects, and mutu- 
ally find room for the exercise of their 
future ambition, without encroaching 
on each other : forgetting that the de- 
sires of the human heart are insatiable ; 
that the morepowerful empires become, 
the more ardently do they pant after 
universal dominion; and that the same 
causes which arrayed Rome against 
Carthage in ancient, and brought Ta- 
merlane andBajazet into fierce colli- 
sion in modem times, could not fail to 
become more powerful in their opera- 
tion from the mutual aggrandisement 
which their gigantic empires received. 
" Nee mundus," said Alexander the 
Great, "duobus solibus regi potest, nee 
duo summa regna, salvo statu terra- 
rum, potest habere."* 

94. The great and ruling principle 
which actuated Napoleon in the nego- 
tiations at Tilsit, was the desire to com- 
bine all Europe into a cordial union 
against Britain.t For this end he was 

* "Neither can the world," said Alexan- 
der the Great, "he ruled by two suns, nor 
contain two empires of the greatest magni- 
tude, without destroying the peace of na- 
tions."— Quintus CUBTIUS, iv. c. 11. 

t "It cannot admit of a doubt," says 
Bignon, ** that in the treaty of Tilsit, as in 
all the actions of his life, it was the desire to 
force England to conclude peace, that was 
the sole, the only principle of Napoleon's 
actions. A prolonged state of war with Rus- 
sia, or even the conclusion of a treaty which 
would only have put a period to the blood- 
shed, would not have satisfied him. It was 
necessary, not merely that he should have 
an enemy the less— he required an ally the 
more. Russia^ it is true, had ceased to corn- 



willing to forego, or postpone, his ri- 
valry with Russia ; to permit her to 
emerge, apparently crowned with the 
laurels of victory, from defeat, and de- 
rive greater advantages from the rout 
of Friedland than she had reaped even 
from the triumph of Pultowa or the 
sack of Ismael. All these sources of 
aggrandisement to his great Continen- 
tal rival were to Napoleon as nothing, 
provided only they led to the overthrow 
of the maritimepowerof England. That 
accomplished, he anticipated little com- 
parative difficulty even with the colossal 
strength of the Scythian monarch. In 
yielding to his seductions, Alexander 
appears to have been impressed with 
abelief that he was the man of destiny, 
and that, in continuing the combat, he- 
was striving against fate.+ 

95. Nor had England any great cause 
of complaint against him for violating 
his engagements to her, whatever Swe- 
den or Turkey might have for the am- 
bitious projects entertained at their 
expense. The cabinet of St James'ff 
had themselves receded from the spirit 
as well as the letter of the confederacy; 
the subsidies promised by Mr Pitt had 
disappeared ; the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg had been drawn into the contest 
for the interest of Germany and Eng- 
land, and both had withdrawn or been 
overthrown, leaving Russia alone ta 
maintain it. So circumstanced, Great 
Britain had no reason to be surprised 
if Alexander took the first opportunity 
to extricate himself from a struggle in 
which the parties chiefly interested no 
longer appeared to take any share ; nor 
corQd she complain if she was left alone 
to continue a contest which she seemed 

bat his army, but he required that she should 
enlist herself on his side ; that she should 
enter into the strife with England, if nofe 
with arms, at least by joining in the Conti- 
nental blockade, which was to aim a deadly 
thrust at her power. All his lures held out 
to Alexander were calculated for that end: 
it is as referring to that object that all tho- 
minor arrangements to which he consented 
are to be regarded."— Bignon, vi. 351, 352. 

X " Sire," said one of the Russian coun- 
sellors to Alexander at Tilsit, "I take th& 
liberty of reminding you of the fate of your 
father, as the consequence of French alliance. 
-." Oh God !" replied the Eaiperor, "I know 
it : I see it ; but how can I withstand the des- 
tiny which directs me? "— Savaby, m. 92, 
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dfifflK)i|s of retojingtoauaere maiitime. 
qii&xxel l^^ply did. E^^^daad Aus- 
tria. subsequm%suff^ foomi thig^inr 
fatuated aud: ill-timed d^sei^oji otihe 
cpufederacy; at tlie-very momeafc when 
the scales hung nearly even, . and their 
aid^ might have been thrown in with 
decisive effect upon the balance. They 
might have stood in firm and impreg- 
nable^rraybesidetheveteransotEussia 
on the Vistula or the Elbe; they were 
left to maintain! singly the contest on 
the Danube andtheTagus. Theymight 
have shared in the glories of Pultusk 
and Eylau, and converted the rout of 
Eriedland into the triimiph of Leipsic ; 
and titey expiated: their neglect in the 
carnage of Wagram and the blood of 
Talavera. 

96. But though the timidity of Aus- 
tria, when, her forces were capable of 
interfering, with: decisive effect on the 
theatre of European contest, and the su- 
pineness of England, when she had only 
to appear in adequate force to conquer, 
were the causes to which alone we are 
to ascribe the long subsequent con- 
tinuance, multiplied disasters, and im- 
boujttded; ultunate bloodshed of the, 
war, ;: yet for the development of the 
great moral lesson to France and man- 
kind, and the illustration of the glories 
of patriotic resistance, it was fortunate 
that, by, protracting it, opportunity was 
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afiforded few the mamoTaM&msaxn&noeav 
of itSilateryseara. B\ik^niMaii'.<mmm- 
stance^ the annaja of tiie world would?- 
have lost the strife in "diei Tyro V the 
patriotism of Aspem,thej siege oi Sa^ 
ragossa, the, battle-fields of Spain. 
Peace would havabeen concluded(with 
EVance as^i ordinary power; shawould 
have retained, the Biiine sf or her boun- 
dary, andTaris would have remained 
the. depository of revolutionary plun- 
der: the Moscow campaign would: nofe 
have avenged the blood of the innor 
cent> nor the capture of.: their capital 
entered like iron into the soul of the. 
vanquished. TheJast.act of the mighty} 
drama had not yett arrived.: it wasthe^ 
design of Providence liiat it diould- 
terminate in yet deeper tragedy^, and 
present ^a more awful spectacle of the- 
Divine judgments to mankihdi Eng- 
land would have saved three hundred 
millions of her debt, but she would 
have lost Vittoria- and- Waterloo;: her- 
standards would not have waved in: 
the -Pass of Roncesvalles, nor her sol- 
diers entered in triumph.the gates, of 
Paris : she. would havO; shared with> 
Russia,, in a very unequal proportion^, 
the lust4!e of the contest-; and to bar- 
baric force, not freebom bravery, future, 
ages would have awarded the glory of 
having struck down /liie. Conqueror of? 
the World; 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



OJlUERAIi SKETCH QE THE BRITISH EMPIRE IJf INDIA. 



1; Vast and interesting as are the 
events which have now been traced, 
springinjg out of the wars of the French 
Eevolution, they are yet outdone by. the 
spectacle which, at the same period, the 
oriental worldexhibited. The British 
Empire iNlNDiAf orms, beyond all ques- 
tionj the most dazzling object in iiat 
age of wonder^perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary phenomenon ip liietotory 



of the species. Antiquity may be 
searched in vain f&r a parallel to its. 
lustre. During the plenitude of its 
power, the Roman empire never con^ 
tained above a himdred and twenty 
millions of inhabitants, and they were 
congregated round the shores of the 
Mediterranean, with a great inland sea 
to form their interior Ehc: of. commu- 
nication,, aad- an aisny of four hundred 
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thousand meiLtQ^secacft tiiaaoHmisffloa 
of it» saulti^rieois iEiJu^ittaiits. Mag- 
nificsB^ eaaisewa^ emanaiimg. ^m 
Bomd^, ihi^ centre of authoniy, x^eaclued 
the furthest ^xtsemities of its> domin^ 
ioofi ;. the Ijegions not only conquered,, 
but humanifi^ mankind;, and tiiB pro- 
conauH whether they journeyed from 
the Eorum to the waU of Antoninus 
and the solitiideeK of Caledonia^ or to 
the shores of the iluphratea and the 
sanda of Farthla^ to the cataracts of 
the !Kile, the banka of the Danube, or 
the mountains of Atlas, trayelled along 
the great roads with whieh these in- 
domitable pioneers, of civilisation had 
penetrated the wilda of nature. Their 
immense dominions were the result of 
three centuries of conquest; and the 
genius, of Sdpio,. Caesar, smd Severua,^ 
not less tha«n the divic virtues of Regu- 
lus, Cato, and Cicero, were required 
to extend and cement the mighty 
fabric. 

2. But in the Eastern world^. an em- 
pire hardly less extensive or populous, 
embracing as great a vaaaety of people,^ 
and rich in as many milUona and pro- 
vinces, has been conquered by the 
British arms in less than eighty years, 
at the distance of above fourteen thou- 
sand miles from the ruling state* That 
vast region, the fabled scene of opu- 
lence and grandeur since the dawn of 
civilisation, from which the arms, of 
Alexander rolled back, which the 
ferocity of Timour imperfectly van- 
quired^ and the banners of Ifadir 



^lah trav<»8ed only to destxojF, has 
been^permanentlysubduedandmoulded 
into a regular provioce by a company 
of British merchants, origmaliy settled 
as obscure traffickers on the shores of 
Hindostan; who have been dragged to 
their present perilous height of power 
by incessant attempts at their d^truc- 
tion on the part of the native princes; 
whose rise was contemporaneous with 
numerous and desperate struggles of 
the British nation with its European 
rivals, and who never had a fourth 
part of the disposable national strength 
at their command. For such a body, 
in such times, and with such forces, to 
have acquired so immense a dominion, 
is one of those prodigies of civilisation 
witb which the history of the last half 
century so abounds; with which we 
are too familiar to be able fully to ap- 
preciate the wonder; and which must be 
viewed by mankind, simpHfied by dis^ 
tance, and gilded by the colours of 
history, before its due proportions can 
be understood. 

3. The British empire in India— ex- 
tending now, with few interruptions, 
and those only of tributary or allied 
states, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalaya mountains — comprehends 
by far the richest and most important 
part of southern Asia; is in extent 
nearly four times the area of France, 
and six times that of Great Britain 
and Ireland;* contains nearly a hun- 
dred millions of inhabitants within its 
own limrts,+ and forty more in the 



* The Company's territories consist of 512,873 square miles; including the protected 
states, they embrace 1,128,800 square miles.— PorJ. JRetum, 1831 ; and Mabtin, ix. 2, 
duod&iimo edition. Europe contains, to the westward of the Ural mountains^ 3,500,000 
squ<ure miles. — Malte Brun, i 4. Prance, 156,000 square. mUes. —/did viiL 273. 

t Population and superfLdesr of India :— 

Square miles. Population. 

153,802 37,500,000 

66,610 32,200,000 



Bengal, Lower provinces, 

Upper provinces, 

Cessions from Berar; 



Total, Bengal, 
Madras, 
Bomlay, 

Total British possesions. 
Allied states, 
Runjeet Singh, 
Sdnde, 



85,700 



3,200,000 



306,012 72,900,000 

141,923 13,500,000 

6^938 6,800,000 



512,873 93,200,00a 

614,610 43,022,700 

60,000 3,500, OOOt 

100,000 l,000,00ft 



1,287,483 140,722,700. 

—See Commons* JSfeport.(m Indian 4fficars, Octol)er 11, 1831 ; and Elphinstokb.'s Bittory cif 
In^^ i. 5. 
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tributary and protected states, and 
yields a revenue of about twenty mil- 
lions sterling* The land forces rose 
in the year 1826, when two bloody 
wars were to be maintained at the 
same time, to the enormous amount of 
260,000 native troops, including 45,000 
cavalry and 1000 pieces of artillery, 
besides 31,000 native English; and 
even under the reduced peace estab- 
lishment of subsequent times, they still 
amount to 194,000, of whom 30,000 
are British soldiers. This immense 
force, all in the very highest state of 
discipline and equipment, is raised 
entirely by voluntary enrolment, with- 
out a compulsory conscription ever 
being resorted to; and so popular is 
the British service, and so unbounded 
the general confidence both in the 
Company's stability and its fidelity to 
its engagements, that the only difficulty 
the authorities experience is to select 
the most deserving from the numerous 
competitors who are desirous of being 
enrolled under its banners. If public 
danger threatened, or the Russian 
eagles approached the Indus, this force 
might be instantly raised by the same 
means to a million of armed men. 

4. When the British power was 
threatened with a double attack, and 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore raised the 
standard of revolt at the time that the 
bulk of their forces were entangled in 
the jungles of the Irrawaddy, or dying 
under the fevers of Arracan, no vacil- 
lation or weakness appeared in the 
British councils. With the right hand 
they humbled what the Orientals styled 
the giant strength of Ava, while with 
the left they crushed the rising power 
of the northern rajahs; and while a 
larger force than combated in Portugal 

* The revenue in 1833 was £18,677,952; 
that for fifteen years ending 1829, 
£309,151,920, or about £20,650,000 per an- 
num. The charges in India are £17,583, 132, 
leaving at present a surplus of £1,094,820. 
The public debt has stood since 1792 as fol- 
lows : — 

1792, .... £9,142,720 



1809, 
1814, 
1829, 
1833, 



30,812,441 
80,919,620 
47,255,374: 
44,800,000 



^Parl. Papers, May 1833 ; and Martin, ix. 
113. 



imder WeUington was pursuing the' 
career of conquest in the Burmese 
empire, and advancing the British 
standard almost to the minarets of 
Ummerapoora, a greater host than the 
native British who conquered at Water- 
loo assembled as if by enchantment 
aroimd the walls of Bhurtpore, and, at 
the distance of fourteen hundred mile» 
from Calcutta, and sixteen thousand 
from the British Isles, carried the last 
and hitherto impregnable stronghold of 
Hindoo independence.t In recent times, 
the strength of the empire has beea 
stUl more severely tried — ^it carried 
its standards at once into Affghanis- 
tan and China; withstood a disaster al- 
most imparalleled in eastern countries ; 
and in one day received intelligence of 
the capture of Cabul in the centre of 
Asia, and the dictating of peace to the 
Celestial Empire under the walls of 
Nankin. The greatness of Napoleon 
flits as a brilliant vision across our 
recollection; the power of Russia stands 
forth a present object of terror to otir 
senses; but Russia never invaded 
Persia or Turkey, albeit adjoining her 
own frontiers, with forces equal to 
those which England has arrayed in the 
plains of HindostaniJ and the host 
which followed Napoleon to Austerlitz- 
and Friedland was inferior to that 
with which Lord Hastings made war 
on the Mahratta states. § 

t Lord Combermere besieged Bhurtpore,. 
in 1825, with 36,000 red-coats and 180 piece* 
of cannon ; the force employed in the Bur- 
mese empire, at the same time, was in all 
65,000 strong.— Martin, viii. 36; and Ann, 
Reg. 1825. The British and King's German 
Legion at Waterloo were 18,481 infantry, 
7834 cavalry, 3493 artillery ; the Hanoverians^ 
and Brunswickers about 17,000; the Bel- 
gians, 20,000. — Adjutant-General's Report, 6th 
Nov. 1816 ; Battle of Waterloo by a near Oh^ 
server, ii. 138. 

X In the war of 1828, which terminated in 
the crossing of the Balkan, and capture of 
Adrianople, the Russians could never collect 
40,000 men in a single field. In the Persian^ 
war of 1824-5, they never had 10,000 men to- 
gether in one army to the south of the Cau- 
casus. In 1772 and 1800, the English be- 
sieged Seringapatam with 36,000 men and 
104 pieces of cannon ; in 1814 Lord Hastings 
sent 30,000 men against the Goorkhas on the 
first range of the Himalaya mountains. — 
Martik, viii. 33, 61. 

§ In 1817, Lord Hastings made war against 
the Mahratta confederacy with 81,000 regu- - 
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5. Imagination itself can scarcely do 
justice to the varied and magnificent 
scenery of Hindostan. From the snowy 
summits of the Himalaya to the green 
slopes of Cape Comorin, from the steep 
ghauts of Malabar to the sandy shores 
of Coromandel, it exhibits a succession 
of the most noble or beautiful features ; 
at times stupendous mountain ranges, 
their sides clothed with lofly forests, 
their peaks reposing in icy stillness; at 
others, vast plains rivalling the Delta 
of Egypt in richness, and, like it, sub- 
merged yearly by the fertilising waters 
of the Ganges; here lofty ghauts run- 
ning parallel, at a short distance from 
the shores of the ocean, to the edge of 
its waters, and marking the line of de- 
marcation between the low rich or 
sandy plains on the sea-side, and the ele- 
vated table-land, several thousand feet 
above the sea - level in the interior ; 
there, rugged hills or thick forests 
teeming with the rich productions of 
a southern sun. The naturalboundaries 
of India are the Himalaya range and 
mountains of Cabul and Candahar on 
the north; the splendid and rapid 
stream of the Indus, seventeen hun- 
dred miles in length, of which seven 
bundred and sixty are navigable, flow- 
ing impetuously from their perennial 
snows, on the north-west ; the deep and 
stagnant Irrawaddy, fourteen hundred 
miles in length, fed by the eastern 
extremity of the chain, and winding 
its way to the Bay of Bengal through 
the rank luxuriance of tropical vegeta- 
tion, on the north-east; and the encirc- 
ling ocean on the coasts of Malabar and 
•Coromandel, on the south. Nature 
everywhere appears in this highly- 
ifavoured region in her most imposing 
array: the Himalaya mountains, sur- 
mounting even the Andes in elevation; 
the Indus all but rivalling the river of 
the Amazons in magnitude; the plain 
of Bengal, surpassing Mesopotamia 

lar infantry, and 33.000 cavalry, in all the 
armies under his orders— the greatest body 
vof men, if their composition and qualities are 
considered, ever assembled under one com- 
mander on tiie plains of Hindostan- The 
French who fought at Austerlitz were 90,000 
►of all arma— at Friedland, 80,000.— ^wte. Chap. 
XL. § 120 ; and Chap, xlvl § 55 ; and Mabtoi, 
viiL35. 



itself in fertility — for some of the 
features of a country which, from the 
earliest times, has been the seat of 
civilisation, and the fabled abode of 
opulence and magnificence. The noble 
expanse of Bengal, the Lombardy of 
Asia, has been thus described by a 
master whose accuracy of detail is 
only exceeded by his powers of de- 
scription : — " No part of India possessed 
such natural advantages both for agri- 
culture and commerce. The Ganges, 
rushing through a himdred channels 
to the sea, has formed a vast plain of 
rich mould, which, even under the 
tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an 
English ApriL The rice - fields yield 
an increase which is vmknown else- 
where. Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, 
are produced with marvellous exuber- 
ance. The rivers afford an inexhaust- 
ible supply of fish. The desolate 
islands along the sea-coast, overgrown 
by noxious vegetation, and swarming 
with deer and tigers, supply the culti- 
vated districts with abundance of salt. 
The great stream which fertilises its 
soil is, at the same time, the chief 
highway of Eastern commerce. On 
its banks, and on those of its tributary 
waters, are the wealthiest marts, the 
most splendid capitals, and the most 
sacred shrines of India. The tyranny 
of man had for ages struggled against 
the overflowing boimty of nature. In 
spite of the M\issulman despot, and of 
the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was 
known through the East as the garden 
of Eden, as the rich kingdom. Its popu- 
lation multiplied exceedingly. Distant 
provinces were nourished from the 
overflowing of its granaries; and the 
noble ladies of London and Paris were 
clothed in the delicate produce of its 
worm. The races by whom this rich 
tract was peopled, enervated by a soft 
climate, and accustomed to peaceful 
avocations, bore the same relation to 
other Asiatics which the Asiatics 
generally bear to the bold and ener- 
getic children of Europe. The CastU- 
ians have a proverb, that in Valencia 
the earth is water, and the men wo- 
men; and the description is at least 
equally applicable to the vast plain of 
the lower Ganges. Whatever the 
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BfenrgaleiB d^es iie dam Ikao^dly. Mb 
favomite ptujffuits'^as'e^edcttrtargr. .Se 
sliriiiksfromsboM ea^rtiomj.andl^ccmgh 
wkibte in dispute, >and singulsMy per- 
tiimciOTis in iihe war of chiciane, ^he 
fieldona engages in a personal conflict, 
and scsarcely ever enlists as a soldier. 
There never, perhaps, existed a people 
so thoroughly fitted by nature and 
habit for a foreign yoke."* 

'6. All the productions 'of ijhe globe 
are *o be found, and for the most part 
flouri^ to perfection, in the varied 
XJlimates and soils of tlie splendid 
Indian peninsula. The forests, the 
fruits, the crops of Europe, are re- 
cognised by the delighted traveller in 
the Himalaya .mountains, where the 
prodij^ is exhibited of valleys toler- 
ably peopled, and bearing crops at the 
•height of sixteen or seventeen thou- 
sand feet above the sea, or consider- 
aibly above the sunanrit of Mont Blanc, 
or the Great Glochner. On the side 
'Of these stupendous -mountain ranges, 
nature appears on an extraordinary 
scale of magnificence; huge pinnacles 
of bare rock shoot up into the azure 
firmament, and forests overspread 
their sides, in which scarlet rhododen- 
drons sixty fe6t in height are sur- 
tooimted by trees two hundred feet in 
elevation. The peach, the apricot, the 
nectarine, even apples, pears, and 
strawberries, refresh the European, to 
whom they recall, in a distant land 
and amidst oriental luxuries, the 
images and enjoyments of his youth. 
The forests of the plains of Hindostan 
exhibit a richness of foliage and luxu- 
riance of vegetation of which not a 
conception can be formed by those 
Who judge of nature only by the robe 
she wears in northern climates. Poetry 
Can alone describe their charms ; — 

" Behold us now 

-Beneath the bamboo^e archfeO. bough ; 
Where, gemmmg oft that «acred glooin, 
Glows the geranium's scarlet bloom, 
And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant ftower. 
The ceila's crimson pomp displayed 
'O'er the broad plantain^ humbler-shad^ 
And dusk anana's prickly spade, 



*MACAULAY'fi eritieal md MUceOxmeom 



■WMe o?er the blratog, mo ^?pild aadfair, 
jTbe betel waves his crestin^ir ; 
With pendant train, and rushing wings, 
Aldft the gorgeotfs 'p«iieo<^ -dpi^gs ; 
And he, the bird of hundred 'dyes, 
Whose plumes the danres ofAva.prize-^ 
So rich a shade, so.green a sod, 
Our Englisli fames never trod. " t 

"Wheat, barley, and oats, with noble 
forests of teak and oak, flourish on. 
the cool slopes of the moinitains ; while 
at their feet the vast plain of Bengal 
is covered to an incaJculal)le extent 
with double crops, yearly, of rice, or 
with thickets of hamboo canes, fed by 
the fertilising floods which, at times 
to the breadth of a hundred miles, ex- 
hibit a sea of water, interspersed only 
with tufts of wood, solitary palms, 
hamlets, and pagodas. Indigo grows 
in luxuriance in many districts, and 
forms a staple article of commerce to 
the country. Sugar thrives as well as 
in the West Indies, and promises to 
fill up the deficiency in the produc- 
tions of the globe occasioned hy the 
disastrous emancipation of the slaves in 
the western tropical regions. Grapes, 
melons, pine-apples, figs, dates, man- 
goes, are everywhere found in pro- 
fusion, with many other fruits still 
more luscious, peculiar to the eastern 
hemisphere. The elephant, at once 
the strongest, the most sagacious, and 
the most docile of animals ; the camel,, 
the ship of the desert ; the horse, the 
companion and fellow-soldier of man 
— alike flourish in a country where the 
tiger and the rhinoceros rule the wilds 
of nature. Even the flowers and birds 
partake of the splendid character of 
creation; the roses of Cashmere and 
Belhi yield their highly prized per- 
fume to the world: the red blossoms of 
the ixora and mussonda, and inumer- 
able other tropical plants, diflftise a 
blaze of beauty through the woods; 
the scarlet plumag;e of the flamingo, 
the varied hues of the parrot, rival 
the cdoiu^ of the setting sun. But 
the woods are silent, or resound only 
with the harsh scream of birds, or the 
fearful cry of beasts of prey; no 
troops of feathered songsters ffll the 
air with their melodious voices, jaor 
welcome in the breath of spring with 
t Heber, Evening WaXh in Bengal. 
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ihieiroice of igladneSB and -iJ£e notes of 
love. 

7. In ifae ^teansa^oiffi of Europe, 
the histotiaii bas too 'good reason fre- 
quently toilament fthe indecision and 
iwant of foresigbt -with, which both; 
diplomatic negotiations and military 
operations have been ^conducted by 
the -English cabinet; and he is, per- 
haps, driven to the conclusion :fehat; 
igreatness has mther been forced on 
the state by the enet^ and virtues of 
ite inhabitants, ^han conferred upon 
the people by the wisdom or ability of j 
the^vemment. But in the East, the' 
reverse has from the outset been the 
case. If the intelligence, vigoxir, and; 
braveiy of the middle and ^woiiing 
classes 'of England, who sent forth 
their sons to push their fortunes in 
the plains of Hindostan, have fur-, 
nished an inexhaustible supply of 
talent and resolution to conduct their 
enterprises, theiforesight and capacity 
of the Indian government have almost 
invariably brought these qualities to 
bear upon the'public service in themost 
efficient manner. Perhaps there is not 
to ^be found in the history of any coim- 
try, so remarkable a succession of able 
statesmen and warriors as in India 
have reared the mighty fabric of 
British greatness. The cool daring,;in- 
vincible intrepidity, andmilitary genius 
of LoBD Clivb, laid the foundation of 
the struciture ; the quick sagacity, 
prompt determination, and high-moral 
courage of Warren Hastings rescued 
it more than once from ruin: but it 
was the enlarged views, statesmanlike 
wisdom, and energetic conduct of 
M&RQUiB WellesiiEY, which completed 
the-super8tmcture,;andleft to succeed- 
ing governors a force which nothing 
could resist, a moral ascendancy which 
nothing could ;co\mterbalance. Mar- 
Qxns Has'hngs has since, with equal 
ability, followed out the same en- 
lightened principles; crushed the 
united confederatyjr of the Mahrattas 
and Pindarees, vanquished the hill 
strengthof the Goorkhas, and left to his 
successors a matchless empire, stretch- 
ing from the Himalaya «nows to Cape 
CJomorin, and from the frontiers of 
China to the banks of the Indus, united 



^onder one rule, ob^ng one rgoyein- 
ment, and actuated by one common 
sense of esperienced obligation. 

S. Mr Burke has said that lif ^e 
^English were to be expelledfeom India, 
they would leave no better traces of 
•tiieir dominion than the hyena or ihd 
•tiger. Even at the period when this 
celebrated expression was used, it 
savoured more of the fire of the orator 
than the judgment of the statesman; 
but had that great man survived to 
these times, he would have gratefully 
retracted the sarcasm, and admitted 
that, of aU the marvels attending the 
British sway in the East, the most 
wonderful is the extraorcHnary bless- 
ings which it has conferred upon the 
inhabitants. Facts more eloquent than 
words, statistics more irresistible than 
arguments, place this important ;point 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
While imder its native princes, the 
state of capital in India was so in- 
secinre that twelve per cent was the 
common, and thirty - six per cent no 
rmusual rate of interest : under the 
British irule, the interest of the public 
debt has, for the first time in eastern 
history, been lowered to five per cent; 
and at that reduced rate, the capitalists 
of Arabia and Armenm daily transmit 
their surplus fxmds for investment in 
the Company's stock, as the tmost se- 
cure one in the East. Of the public 
debt of £47,000,000, a lai^e proportion 
is due to native or Asiatic capitalists; 
and such is the imbounded confidence 
in the good faith and probity of the 
government, that bales stamped with 
their signet circidate unopened, like 
coined money, through the vast empire 
of China. So complete has been the 
protection, so ample the security en- 
joyed by the inhabitants of the British 
provinces, compared with What obtains 
under their native rajahs, that the 
people from every part of India flock, 
as Bishop Heber has observed, to the 
three Presidencies : and the extension 
of the Company's empire, in whatever 
direction, is immediately followed by 
a vast concourse of population, and 
increase of industry, by the settlere 
from the adjoining native dominions. 
9. Brilliant as has been the career of 
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England in the European world during 
ihe last half century, there are several 
circumstances in its internal situation 
which cannot be contemplated without 
painful feelings. Among these, the 
•constant and uninterrupted increase of 
•crime through all the vicissitudes of 
peace and war, unchecked by penal 
vigilance, undiminished by intellectual 
•cultivation, is one of ttie most alarm- 
ing. But under the British empire in 
iihe East, a very different and much 
more satisfactory progress has taken 
place. Rapid as has been the growth 
•of crime in the European dominions 
of England diu-ing the last half century, 
its decrease in her eastern possessions 
has been still more striking; and the 
steady powerful rule of a central gov- 
ernment has done as much for the in- 
habitants of Hindostan, as the vices 
consequent on a corrupted manufac- 
turing population have undone for the 
people of Great Britain.* From the 
Teturns of commitments and crime in 
many different provinces of India for 
the last thirty years, it distinctly ap- 
pears that crime has, during that 
period, diminished one half, in many 
places sunk to a sixth, in the East ; 
-while it has in the same time more 
than quadrupled in the British Islands, 
;and in Ireland multiplied ninefold.^ 
Nor is it difficult to perceive to what 
•cause this remarkable difference is 
owing. Robbery and plunder, the 
'Crimes of violence, were those chiefly 
prevalent in India, growing out of the 
lawless habits which ages of misrule 
Jaad diffused through a large portion of 
the population. These savage and 
Hiangerous crimes have been every- 
where severely repressed, in some 
■districts totally extirpated, by the 
strong and steady arm of the English 
government. The long - established 
hordes of robbers have been in most 
places dissolved; the Pindarees, who so 
longspread ruin and desolation through 
central India, rooted out : the gangs of 
Dacoits and Looties, who levied af right- 
ful tax on honest industry, transported 
or broken up. But if this unwonted 
feeling of security against hostile spoli- 
ation is so generally perceptible even 
* See Appendix, Note A. f I^id., Note B. 



in the provinces which have enjoyed 
the benefit of English protection for 
the longest period, wha,t must it be to 
those which have been lately rescued 
from a state of anarchy, misery, arid 
bloodshed, unparalleled in the modem 
history of the world ? 

10. "Nothing," says an intelligent 
observer, in 1829, " can be more 
gratifying to an Englishman than to 
travel through the central and western 
provinces so long the theatre of merci- 
less and oppressive war, and to witness 
the wonderful change which has every- 
where been wrought. Every village in 
that part of the country was closely 
surrounded by fortifications, and no 
man ventured to go to the labours of 
the plough or the loom without being 
armed with his sword and shield. Now 
the forts are useless, and are slowly 
crumblingintoruin; substantial houses 
begin for the first time to be built in 
the open plain ; cultivation is extended 
over the distant and undef ^ded fields ; 
the useless encumbrance Si defensive 
armour is laid aside; and the peasant 
may fearlessly venture to enjoy the 
wealth and comforts which his iadustry 
and labour enable him to acquire. In 
short, the course of events within the 
last fifteen years has done more than 
the whole preceding century to im- 
prove the condition of the middle and 
lower classes through the whole of 
India ; to give them a taste for the 
comforts and conveniences of life, and 
to relieve their industry from the 
paralysis under which a long continu- 
ance of internal dissension had caused 
it to sink. Englishmen, who have so 
long been blessed with internal tran- 
quillity, and to whom the idea of an 
invasion presents only a vague and in- 
distinct notion of confusion, bloodshed, 
and rapine, can hardly conceive the 
rapturous delight which animates the 
Hindoo peasant, who has had from time 
immemorial a wretched experience of 
these frightful realities, or the grati- 
tude he feels to those who protect him 
from them, who enable him to reap 
his harvest in security, defend his 
home from profanation, and his pro- 
perty from the never-ending extortion 
of the powerful." 
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11. The progress, accordingly, of 
wealth, comforfc, and population, during 
the last twenty years, especially in 
central India, has been rapid in a most 
extraordinary degree; and even that 
short period of firm pacific administra- 
tion has gone feir to obliterate the deep 
furrowswhichthe devastating wars and 
interminable oppression of former times 
had produced. Old neglected tanks 
have been cleared out, their banks re- 
stored, and thenoselves been again filled 
with vivifying floods; roads repaired or 
struck out anew in the most important 
lines of communication; harbours ex- 
cavated, bridges erected, aqueducts 
constructed, with all the advantages of 
European skill ; irrigation spread over 
the thirsty plains, and cultivation ex- 
tended far into the open country, at a 
distance from any villages, the centres, 
in former times, of all the operations 
of human labour.* Villages almost 
beyond the power of enumei^tion,have 
risen up from their ruins in every part 
of the country; the ryots around them 
are to be seen cheerfully cutting into 
the jungle, and chasing the leopard 
and the tiger from their hereditary 
haunts ;f an entirely new feature in 
Indian society has arisen — a middle 
class — which is gradually approximat- 
ing to the yeomanry of the Western 
World; and the never-failing symp- 
toms of a prosperous population have 
generally appeared — a great increase in 
the nimibers of the people, co-existent 
with a marked elevation in their stan- 
dard of comfort and individual pros- 
perity.t 

12. The effect of this progressive 

♦ The public works undertaken and carried 
through by the British government in India, 
especially in the formation of roads, bridges, 
aqueducts, canals, harbours, tanks, &c., al- 
most exceed belief; and though less pomp- 
ously set forth in official reports, equal those 
which have shed such an imperishable liistre 
over the reign of Napoleon in Europe. An 
enumeration of them will be found in the 
Pari. Papers in 1833, and an abstract in 
Martin, ix. 344, 349. The roads constructed 
under Lord W. Bentinck's administration 
alone, in 1831, extended to 1784 miles, and 
10,000 persons were employed on them. — 
Martin, ix. 349. 

t See Appendix, Note C. 

I Ibid., Note D. 
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elevation in the situation of the middle, 
and improvement in the circumstances 
of the lower orders, has already been 
strongly and beneficially felt in the ex- 
tended commercial intercourse between 
India and the British Islands. The 
growing taste for British manufactures 
of almost every kind, as well as the 
increased capability of the working- 
classes to purchase them, in every part 
of Hindostan, has been remarked by 
Bishop Heber; and the same gratify- 
ing change has, since his time, been 
noticed by not less competent observers. 
The gradual rise of the more opulent 
of the working into a middle class, has 
spread a taste among them for luxuries 
and conveniences to which their fathers, 
during the many ages of previous native 
oppression, were strangers. The cali- 
coes and long cloths of Manchester and 
Paisley have now obtained as undis- 
puted possession of the markets of the 
East, as the hardwares of Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Leeds; and the abun- 
dance and cheapness of British manu- 
factures have diflFiised a taste for these 
articles among classes who formerly 
never had a wish beyond the mere 
necessaries of life. While the industry 
of Indian artisans was, in former times, 
exclusively directed to fabricate only 
the coarsest articles for the poorer, 
and the most costly luxuries for the 
richer classes, the rapid increase of the 
consimiption of a superior sort of fa- 
bric, (still much below the Cashmere 
shawls and brocades of the rich), un- 
known tiU within these twenty years 
in any part of Hindostan, marks the 
slow but gradual growth, under Brit- 
ish protection, of an intermediate 
class in society, superior to the naked 
ryot, but inferior to the pampered 
zemindar: while, by one of those 
changes which bespeak the revolu- 
tions of ages, and measure the differ- 
ence in the progress of different quar- 
ters of the globe, the cotton of India, 
transported to the British shores, and 
manufactured by the refinements of 
European machinery, is sent back to 
the East, and, by its greater cheap- 
ness, has opened to a class, who never 
before could enjoy them, the com- 
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forts of the original produce of Hin- 
dostan.* 

13. The extraordinary diminution 
of crime, especially of a violent kind, 
in all parts of the Indian peninsula of 
late years, and the progressive ameli- 
oration of the people, is in a great 
measure to be ascribed to the exten- 
sive and powerful police force which is 
very generally established. The disci- 
pline and organisation of this civil 
body is admirable ; and such is its ex- 
tent, that in the provinces of Bengal 
and Bahar it numbers one hundred 
and sixty thousand men in its ranks. 
In most villages there are two or three, 
in many, ten or twelve of this pro- 
tective force permanently established. 
Europeans may feel astonished at the 
magnitude of this establishment; but 
experience has completely demonstrat- 
ed that it is higWy useful and in- 
deed indispensable, amidst the habits 
of lawless violence to which ages of 
license and rapine have inured the in- 
habitants of India. The rapid dimi- 
nution of crimes of violence in Bengal, 
imder the operation of this preventive 
system, proves that a remedy has been 
discovered and appHed to the prevail- 
ing causes of evil in those regions. 
Would that human wisdom could de- 
vise an equally effectual preservative 
against the passion for illicit gain, sen- 
sual indulgence, and habitual intoxica- 
tion, which are now, like a gangrene, 
overspreading the face of society in the 
British Islands ! 

14. Taxation in India is for the most 
part direct; that is, it consists of 
the rents of lands belonging in pro- 
perty to the government, and which, 
from time immemorial, have been 
devoted to the maintenance of the 
supreme authority. Of the nineteen 
minions which at present constitute 
the general revenue of India, nearly 
eleven millions are drawn in this man- 
ner from the produce of the govern- 
ment lands. The principle on which 
this immense revenue is derived from 
the soil, has no analogy to the Euro- 
pean land-tax, which is a burden super- 
induced upon the owner of the rent; 
it is, on the contrary, the rent itself. 

* See Appendix, Note E. 



The modes in which this tax is levied 
over India are three: either a per- 
petual settlement with, or fixed rent 
constantly payable by, the proprietors 
of land; or a temporary settlement 
with the heads of villages or town- 
ships; or a definite settlement with 
each individual occupant of the ground. 
These different modes of taxation are 
all founded on one principle, which is 
universally admitted and acknowledged 
in every part of Hindostan ; viz., that 
government, as the paramount owner 
of the soil, has right to a certain por- 
tion of the gross produce of every foot 
of cultivated land, which may be com- 
muted generally or partially, by per- 
manent or partial settlements, with 
classes of men or separate individuals, 
but never can be wholly alienated by 
any ruler to the prejudice of his suc- 
cessors. Government, therefore, in 
India, is at once the ruling power and 
the universal landlord in the state; 
and hence the general and omnipotent 
influence which its severity or justice 
has upon the prosperity and wellbeing 
of the people, and the immediate effect 
of the British sway — ^by whose agents 
the collection of rent has been fixed, 
upon comparatively equitable prin- 
ciples — ^upon the weKare of the hum- 
bler classes. 

15. When the East India Company 
came into possession of the Bengal 
provinces, they found the land revenue 
everywhere collected by the interven- 
tion of officers under the Mahommedan 
government, who had charge of dis- 
tricts or provinces imder the title of 
zemindars. These officers were paid 
by a per-centage on the sums which 
they collected: the utmost irregularity 
and abuse generally existed; military 
force was constantly resorted to, to 
enforce the collection; and some of 
them held their offices for life only, 
others transmitting them, by heredi- 
tary succession, to their descendants. 
Misled by the analogy of European in- 
stitutions, or desirous of laying the 
foundation for their establishment in 
the East, Marquis Cornwallis, in 1793, 
conceived and carried into effect the 
idea of transforming the zemindars 
into landed proprietors, by conferring 
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upon them and their descendants an 
indefeasible right to the territories 
over which their powers extended, so 
long as they continued to pay regularly 
the fixed land-tax to government. The 
propriety of this change was very much 
doubted at the time, and gave rise to 
a long and interesting controversy; 
but it was, nevertheless, carried into 
execution, and now forms the basis on 
which thfe taxation of two hundred 
thousand square miles of the Bengal 
territory, a district more than twice 
the size of Great Britain, is founded 
Though framed on the principles of 
benevolence and moderation, it has, 
however, like almost all similar insti- 
tutions borrowed from the analogy of 
other nations, and a different state of 
society, proved altogether ineffective 
for the principal object in view. The 
zemindars coiild not, by the mere re- 
gulation of the Company, be converted 
from Asiatic to European habits : in- 
stead of acquiring the interests and 
views of hereditary landholders, they 
continued to act with the character- 
istic improvidence of Eastern rulers. 
To squeeze the last farthing, by any 
means, how unjust soever, from the 
ryots, and squander it in extravagance 
or htxuiy upon themselves or their 
families, was the general practice: 
numbers were ruined and dispossessed 
by the Company, who exacted the 
quit-rent with unrelenting and injudi- 
cious rigour; and thus no step was 
made towards the formation of a land- 
ed aristocracy, while no alleviation was 
experienced in the burdens of the 
poor. ' 

16. The evil, in effect, became so 
great, that it has in some degree work- 
ed out, like all other excessive ills, its 
own cure. The zemindar system has 
come in the end to benefit a class of 
landed proprietors, thbtigh not the one 
which Loid Comwallis originally in- 
tended From the general ruin which 
overtook these powerful officers, and 
the terror everywhere inspired by the 
rigorous exactions of the Company, the 
price of estates fell so low, that at last 
it became a prudent matter of specu- 
lation to buy land, and look to its re- 
turns for the interest of the price. A 
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different and more provident class has 
thus, to a considerable extent, been 
introduced into the management of 
estates; and, as the land-rent which 
they are required to pay continues 
fixed, they have the strongest possible 
inducement to increase by good man- 
agement the surplus which may accrue 
to themselves and their families. But, 
unfortunately, they have not learned 
in the East to look so far into the 
future as to see that this is to be most 
effectually done by equitable and just 
dealings towards the cultivators. The 
burdens imposed on the ryots are still 
generally exorbitant, often ruinous; 
and the benefits of the British govern- 
ment are felt by that niunerous and 
important class rather by the cessation 
of war and depredation, than in any 
practical diminution of the duties le- 
gally exigible from them by their land- 
lords. 

17. Impressed with these evils, a dif- 
ferent system was adopted by Sir Tho- 
mas Mimro, late governor of Madras, in 
his administration of some of the 
newly-acquired provinces of that presi- 
dency. The principle acted on by that 
able ruler, of whom Mr Canning justly 
said, that "Asia did not possess a 
braver warrior, nor Europe a more 
enlightened statesman," was to con- 
sider the ryot, according to the true 
oriental principle, as the real proprie- 
tor ; to dispense altogether with the 
zemindar or intermediate collector; 
and to levy the government duties, 
fixed for ever in amount, directly from 
the cultivator or landholder, whatever 
was the size of his possession.* It is 
evident that this system is calculated 
to be much more beneficial than the 
zemindar one to the cultivators of the 
soil; because they are thereby brought 
directly into contact with government, 

* See, in particular, a most interesting ac- 
count of a settlement on these principles in 
Malcolm's India, 526, 528. It is also much 
more beneficial to government, as is proved 
by the fact that^ in 1827, the land-tax per 
headwas,^ 

Per head. Popalation per 

square mile. 

In Bengal, . 22 pence. 244 

In Madras, . 52 .. . 77 

In Bombay, . 60 .. . 76 

^Parl. Papen, quoted in Mabtik, ix. 123. 
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and partidpate at once, without the 
intervention of any middle-man, in the 
benefit of a fixed quit-rent only being 
exacted from the land. It has, ac- 
cordingly, foimd many and able sup- 
porters, and in some districts has been 
found in practice to be attended with 
the most admirable effects. But 
when so powerful a party as govern- 
ment is brought into immediate con- 
tact with the cultivators, in a matter 
of such vital importance as the rent of 
land, it is indispensable to the success 
of the system that its demands should 
be moderate, and enforced with justice 
and consideration; and, unfortunately, 
this can hardly be generally expected 
in an empire of such immense extent 
as that of Hindostan, in which the 
supreme authority is situated at such 
a distance from the theatre of its fiscal 
operations, and the judge is often the 
principal collector of the revenue with- 
in the district over which he presides. 
The land-tax is usually taken at twelve 
shillings in the pound of the net pro- 
duce of the soil — an enormous exaction, 
rendered still more burdensome by 
the rigour with which it is collected. 
The project of bringing the cultivator 
at once into contact with government, 
80 equitable in theory, has often proved 
most fallacious in practice; for such is 
the subdivision of farms in most parts 
of India, that the immediate collec- 
tion of the land-revenue by the govern- 
ment collector was soon found to be 
out of the question. He is obliged to 
delegate his duties, like a great landed 
proprietor in Ireland, to a host of sub- 
ordinate agents, over whose operations 
or oppression he is little able to keep 
any effectual control; the treasury 
officers too often come to esteem a sub- 
ordinate functionary in proportion to 
the regularity and amount of his re- 
mittances, rather than any other qua- 
lity: the expenses of collection rise 
enormously with the multiplication of 
inferior agents ; and the ryot has often 
little reason to congratulate himself 
on the exchange of a British collector 
for a native zemindar. 

18. A third system of land-rents is 
the Village system. This prevails 
chiefly in the upper districts of India, 



and is the prevalent institution over 
the greater part of the East. To it pro- 
bably, more than any other cause, the 
preservation of its population and in- 
dustry, amidst the endless devasta- 
tions of wars, is to be ascribed. Each 
village forms a little community or re- 
public in itself, possessing a certain 
district of surroimding territory, and 
paying a certain fixed rent for the 
whole to government. As long as this 
is regularly paid, the public authori- 
ties have no title to interfere in the 
internal concerns of the community: 
they elect their own mocuddims, or 
head men, who levy the proportions 
of the quit-rent from each individual, 
settle disputes, and allocate to each 
profession or individual the share of 
the general produce of the public ter- 
ritory which is to belong to it or him. 
As the community is justly desirous 
of avoiding any pretext for the inter- 
ference of the state collectors in its in- 
ternal concerns, they make good the 
quota of every defaulter from the 
funds of his neighbours, so as to ex- 
hibit no defalcation in the general re- 
turn to government. The only point 
in which the interference of the na- 
tional authorities is required, is in fix- 
ing the limits of the village territories 
in a question with each other, which 
is done with great care by surveyors, 
in presence of the competing parties 
and their witnesses, and a great con- 
course of the neighbouring iciiabitants. 
In times of trouble they arm and for- 
tify themselves, drive their cattle 
within their walls, and often contrive, 
by the payment of a certain contribu- 
tion, to avoid the evils of actual pil- 
lage, even by the most considerable 
armies. These villages are, indeed, 
frequently burned or destroyed by 
hostile forces, the little community 
dispersed, and its lands throvm back 
to a state of nature; but when better 
times return, and the means of peace- 
able occupation are again recovered, 
the remnant reassemble with their 
children in their paternal inheritance. 
A generation may pass away, but the 
succeeding generation returns: the 
sons take the place of their fathers; 
the same trades and occupations are 
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filled by the descendants of those who 
formerly filled them: the eame divi- 
sion of lands takes place; the very 
houses are rebuilt on the site of those 
"which had been destroyed; and, em- 
eiiging from the storm, the community 
revives, " another and the same." 

19. It is in these village municipali- 
ties that the real secret of the durabil- 
ity of society in the East is to be 
found. If we contemplate the deso- 
lating invasions to which, from the 
earliest times, the Asiatic monarchies 
have been exposed from their proxi- 
mity to the regions of central Asia; if 
we reflect on the widespread devasta- 
tion consequent on the twelve dreadful 
irruptions of the Tartars into Hindos- 
tan, and recollect that society, in 
the intervals of these terrific scourges, 
has invariably been subjected to the 
varied but never-ending oppression of 
different rulers, who seemed to have 
no other idea of government but to 
extract as large contributions as pos- 
sible from the people — ^it seems sur- 
prising how the human race did not 
become extinct \mder such a succession 
of calamities. But amidst those multi- 
plied evils, the village system has pro- 
vided an unheeded, but enduring and 
effectual refuge for mankind Inva- 
sion may succeed invasion, horde after 
horde may sweep over the country — 
dynasty may overturn dynasty, revolu- 
tion be followed by revolution, but 
the widespread foTindations of rural 
society are unchanged. The social fa- 
milies bend, but ♦break not, beneath 
the storm; industry revives in its an- 
cient seats, and in its pristine form, 
under whatever government ultimately 
prevails; and the dominant power, in- 
tent only on fresh objects of plimder 
or aggrandisement, rolls past these 
imheeded fountains of industry and 
population. The Hindoos, the Patans, 
the Moguls, the Mahrattas, the Sikhs, 
and the English, have all been masters 
in turn ; but the village communities re- 
main the same. Abuses and oppression, 
without doubt, may prevail in this as in 
all other human institutions; but its 
extensive establishment and long dura- 
tion in the East, prove that it has 
been found capable by experience of 



affording tolerable security to the 
labouring classes ; and perhaps by no 
other means, in the absence of those 
effective bulwarks of freedom which 
the intelligence, hereditary succession, 
and free spirit of Europe create, is the 
inestimable blessing of protection to 
humble industry to be so generally 
and effectually obtained The whole 
upper and western provinces of Ben- 
gal, the greater part of the Bombay ter- 
ritories, the ceded districts on the 
Nerbuddah, and the province of Tan- 
jore, comprising about 260,000 square 
miles, are assessed according to this 
system. 

20. The concentration in the hands 
of government of so large a proportion 
of the surplus produce of the earth, as 
is effected by the great land-tax of 
India, is imdoubtedly prejudicial to 
society, in so far as it prevents the 
growth of that important class, so well 
known in European civilisation — a body 
of hereditary independent landed pro- 
prietors. But it is attended by this 
important advantage, that it renders 
the other imposts of the state extreme- 
ly trifling. Of the total revenue of 
£19,500,000, more than a half is de- 
rived from the land revenue; and of 
the indirect taxes, nearly two-thirds 
are laid on the single articles of salt 
and opiimi.* When we reflect on the 
numerous taxes which are levied on 
almost every article of consumption 
in Great Britain, this must appear no 
small recommendation of the eastern 
system, in which so large a portion of 
the public revenue is derived from 
what is in reality the rent of land. It 
is obviously the same advantage to a 
nation to have a considerable portion 
of its revenue derived from crown- 
lands, as it is to have its ecclesiastical 
or charitable institutions supported by 
separate property of their own. In 
either case, the cost of these expensive 
establishments, essential to the pro- 
tection, religious instruction, or relief 
of the people, is laid upon their own 
funds, instead of being imposed as a 
burden upon the earnings of the other 
classes of the commimity. It is, per- 
haps, the most remarkable instance of 
* See Appendix, Note F. 
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political blindness on record, that the 
republican party, both in France and 
England, should so long have endea- 
voured, and in the former coimtry suc- 
cessfully, to destroy the property both 
of the church and the corporations 
holding funds devoted to the purposes 
of charity and education; that is, to 
terminate the payment of these neces- 
sary establishments by their own funds, 
and throw their maintenance as a tax 
on the wages of labour. And, without 
going the length of the opinion, that 
the oriental system is pref erableto that 
of the landed proprietors of modem 
Europe, with the stability which they 
confer upon society, it may safely be 
asserted, that the receipt of a consider- 
able portion of the public revenue from 
landed property, vested in government 
or public bodies, is an invaluable 
feature in political institutions, and 
the very last which a real patriot would 
seek to subvert. 

21. Religious difference, and the ex- 
clusive possession of power by persons 
of one ecclesiastical establishment, po- 
litical party, or dominant race, have 
been found to be the great obstacles 
to the pacification of the kingdoms of 
modern Europe ; and in the centre of 
her power, England has found it im- 
possible to conciliate the affections or 
overcome the antipathy of the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of Ireland. But, 
in her eastern empire, political exclu- 
sion far more rigid, reHgious distinc- 
tions far more irreconcilable, have, 
under the able and judicious manage- 
ment of the Company, proved no ob- 
stacle to the consolidation of a vast 
and peaceable dominion. In India, 
notwithstanding the long period that 
some districts have been in British 
possession, and the universal peace 
which has so long reigned, save on the 
frontier, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalaya mountains, the natives are 
still ineligible to offices of trust, both 
in the civil and military departments. 
In religion, the principle of separation 
is still more rigid. Hindostan has, in 
different ages, been overrun, not merely 
by conquerors of different races, agree- 
ing only in their ferocity to the van- 
quished, but by hosts of totally dis- 



tinct and irreconcilablereligiouscreeds. 
The mild and pacific followers of Bra- 
mah have in different ages been obliged 
to bow the neck to the fierce idolators 
of Cabul, the rigid followers of Siva, 
the savage pagans of Tartary, the im- 
petuous fire-worshippers of Persia, the 
triumphant followers of Mahomet, the 
disciplined battalions of Christ. These 
different and hostile religions have im- 
printed their traces deeply and in- 
delibly on the Hindoo population ; and 
of the himdred and forty millions who 
now inhabit the vast peninsula to the 
south of the Himalaya mountains, a 
considerable proportion still follow the 
faith of the dominant races from which 
they severally sprang. 

22. Fifteen millions of Mussulmans, 
haughty in manners, indolent in charac- 
ter, voluptuous in disposition, even 
now recall the era when the followers 
of Mahomet issued from their burning 
deserts, with the sword in one hand 
and the Koran in the other, to win, 
through the blood of conquest, a path 
to the houris of paradise. Sixty mil- 
lions of pacific Hindoos on the banks 
of the Ganges still continue the wor- 
ship of Bramah and Vishnu, which 
has endured unchanged for four thou- 
sand years. Fifteen millions of hardy 
freebooters, in the upper provinces, 
follow a mixed creed, in which the 
tenets of Islamism and the doctrines of 
the Hindoo faith are strangely com- 
pounded together. Heathens and can- 
nibals are found in great numbers in 
the hilly regions of 'the north-eastern 
frontier; a numerous fragment of 
Parsees or fire-worshippers, scattered 
through various parts of India, stUl 
preserve, imtainted by foreign usage, 
the pure tenets, charitable practices, 
and elevating worship of Zoroaster. 
Jews are to be seen in many places, 
whose Old Testament, coming down 
no further than the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, indicates that they had strayed 
to the East after that memorable event ; 
while a small number of Christians have 
preserved inviolate, through eighteen 
hundred years, the fimdamental prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, and traces are to 
be found, in some remote quarters, of 
the lost tribes of the children of Israel, 
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23. At first sight it woiild be natural 
to conclude, that this extraordinary 
combination of different religions in 
one community would produce an in- 
surmountable difficulty in conducting 
the government, and that the strength 
of a united empire could never be ob- 
tained with such various and discor- 
dant materials. The reverse, however, 
is so much the case, that it is owing 
to this, more perhaps than any other 
cause, that the subjection of so great 
a body of natives to the government 
of a handful of Europeans is to be 
ascribed. The Indian population is di- 
vided into so great a number of differ- 
ent faiths, that no one is predominant, 
or can claim an imdisputed pre-emm- 
ence over the others; and political 
power has so long been dissevered from 
religious belief, that it no longer con- 
stitutes a bond of union by which any 
formidable coalition can be held to- 
gether. Not only are there to be found 
Hindoos of every province, tribe, and 
dialect, in the ranks of the British 
native army, but the worshippers of 
Siva, the adorers of Vishnu, a multi- 
tude of Mahommedans, both of the 
Soonee and Shiah sects, Protestant and 
Catholic half-castes, and even Jews and 
Ghebirs. By this intermixture, un- 
paralleled in history, the chances of 
any considerable combination, either 
for the purposes of military revolt or 
political hostility, have been consider- 
ably reduced. Although aU classes 
live together on terms of mutual for- 
bearance, this amazing diversity of re- 
ligious sentiment in no way interferes 
with military subordination. No sooner 
are their professional duties at an end, 
than the distinctions of religion and 
caste return with undiminished influ- 
ence. When the regimental parade is 
dismissed, the soldiers break into sepa- 
rate knots ; the gradation of caste is 
restored, the distinctions of faith re- 
turn. The Sudra sergeant makes his 
salaam to the Brahmin or the Rajpoot 
private; the Mussulman avoids the 
Christian, the Shiah the Soonee, the 
Hindoo all ; and an almost impassable 
barrier of mutual distrust and jealousy 
obstructs all amalgamation of opinion, 
or unity of action, even upon those 



national objects which separately in- 
terest the whole body. Thus the 
heterogeneous and discordant mass is 
kept in a state of complete subordina- 
tion by the only power among them 
which possesses the inestimable advan- 
tage of unity of action ; and the British 
government, strong in its established 
probity, and the good faith with which 
it observes its engagements both to- 
wards its subjects and its enemies, is 
enabled to maintain an undisputed 
dominion over its innumerable and 
diversified subjects. 

24. It is a common opinion in Great 
Britain — ^where the real nature of our 
Eastern dominions is unknown to an 
extent which, a priori, would appear 
incredible — ^that the whole of India is 
inhabited by a race of meek and inof- 
fensive Hindoos, who willingly bow the 
neck to every invader who chooses to 
oppress them, and are iucapable, alike 
from their character, climate, and ig- 
norance, of opposing any effectual re- 
sistance to a European invader. The 
slightest acquaintance, not merely with 
Indian but with Asiatic history, must 
be sufficient to demonstrate the un- 
f oimded nature of this opinion. In no 
part of the world, perhaps, has foreign 
conquest implanted its traces in more 
indelible features on the original popu- 
lation; in none is variety of present 
character and qualities so conspicuous. 
So far from the inhabitants of India 
being aU of one description, alike timid 
and inoffensive, there is within its 
limits to be found a greater intermix- 
ture of races than in any part of the 
world, and as large a proportion of 
hardy valour and desperate daring as 
in any people recorded in history. 
Bishop Heber justly observes, that 
there is as great a disparity between 
the inhabitants of Guzerat, Bengal, the 
Doab, and the Deccan, as between any 
four nations of Europe ; and that the 
inhabitants of the presidencies of Ma- 
dras and Bombay, and of the Deccan, 
are as different from each other as the 
French and Portuguese from the Greeks, 
Germans, or Poles. Independent of 
the varieties of the proper Lidian race, 
which are innumerable, there are to be 
found in the peninsula of Hindostan 
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at least thirty distmct nations^ speak- 
ing different languages, and almost en- 
tirely unknown to each other. The 
Mahrattas are as much strangers to 
the people of Bengal as to the Euro- 
peans ; the inhabitants of the Camatic 
are foreign to both; the Sikhs have 
scarcely any resemblance to the Mah- 
rattas ; and even the fifteen millions oi 
Mahommedans have no common bond 
but their religion, and exhibit the de- 
scendants of adventurers from all the 
nations of Asia, who crowded to the 
standards of the Prophet. 

25. If we penetrate into more dis- 
tant possessions, the varieties of human 
character are still more remarkable. 
The iahabitants of the swamps of Ar- 
racan, or the meadows of the Irrawad- 
dy, are as distinct from the highland- 
ers of Nepaul as the rice-growers of the 
Ganges are from the horsemen of My- 
sore, or the Pindarees of Malwa. It 
was in the plains of Bengal alone that 
the British force met with the genu- 
ine Hindoo race, and there victory was 
of comparatively easy acquisition. But 
as foreign aggression, or the necessities 
of their situation, forced them into 
more distant warfare, they were brought 
into collision with nations as fierce, 
and forces as formidable, as any that 
are arrayed under the banners of West- 
em Europe. The desperate defence of 
Saragossa, the obstinate valour of As- 
pem, the enthusiastic gallantry of the 
Tyrol, have all their parallels in the 
annals of Indian warfare; and the 
heroism with which Napoleon and his 
redoubtable followers resisted and 
overcame these varied forms of hosti- 
lity, was not greater than that with 
which the British soldiers, and their 
worthy native allies, have combated on 
the plateau of Mysore, the hills of Ne- 
paul, the plains of Hindostan, the 
mountains of Affghanistan, or the in- 
tricacies of the Punjaub. The harass- 
ing hostility and terrible sweep of the 
Cossacks were fully equalled by the 
squadrons of Hyder and the Pindaree 
hordes; the free-bom valour of the 
Tyrolese was rivalled by the heroic re- 
sistance of the Goorkhas; the storm 
of Badajos, the devotion of Saragossa, 
have their parallels in the defence of 
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Bhurtpore and the conquest of Seringa- 
X)atam; the decision and skill which 
converted the perils of Assaye into a 
decisive victory, were not outdone by 
the most illustrious deeds of the im- 
mortal Napoleon. And the conqueror 
of the French legions at Albuera had 
yet a ruder conflict to sustain on the 
banks of the Sutlej, with the desperate 
valour of the Sikhs. 

26. Climate and physical circum- 
stances, in addition to original differ- 
ence of race, have exercised their wont- 
ed influence on the character of the 
Indian population. In the flat hot re- 
gions of Bengal, on the shores of the 
Ganges, and amidst the meanderings 
of its tributary streams, is to be found 
a timid, gentle, pacific race : educated, 
but prone to superstition; servile to 
their superiors, but tyrannical to their 
inferiors ; obsequious, yet treacherous ; 
skilled in the arts of Eastern adula- 
tion, but mild and inoffensive in their 
intercourse with each other. In the 
elevated regions of the peninsula, on 
the other hand, — on the high table- 
land of Mysore, in the wild hills of 
Almorah, on the lofty mountains of 
Nepaul, the inhabitants are brave, 
daring, and impetuous ; glowing with 
ardour, chivalrous to women, courte- 
ous to strangers, glorying in deeds of 
heroism, faithful in friendship, vehe- 
ment in hatred. "With these elevated 
qualities are mingled, however, others 
which belong to the same national cha- 
racter : a fierce and revengeful temper, 
a disposition uncultivated and impa- 
tient of discipline; habits prone to 
violence, and nursed in crime by ages 
of uncontrolled licentiousness. It is 
in these nations — among the proud 
Kajpoots, the roving Mahrattas, the 
daring Affghans, the heroic Sikhs — 
that the restraints of regular govern- 
ment are with most difficulty intro- 
duced, and its blessings most sensibly 
felt by the inhabitants; but it is 
amongst them also that the military 
spirit is most prevalent, and the Brit- 
ish government has found at once its 
most faithful and intrepid native de- 
fenders, and most desperate and for- 
midable foreign enemies. 

27. Among aU the prodigies attend- 
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ing the Britisli dominion in India^ 
none, perhaps, is so extraordinary as 
the rise, progress, and fidelity of the 
Sepoy Force, It was in Bombay that 
these invaluable auxiliaries were origi- 
nally organised, and the first mention 
of them in history is when a corps of 
one hundred natives from Bombay, 
and four hundred from Tellicherry, 
assisted the army at Madras in 1747. 
From these humble beginnings has 
arisen the present magnificent native 
army of India, which at one period 
embraced nearly three himdred thou- 
sand men, and even now, on a reduced 
peace establishment, numbers a hun- 
dred and seventy thousand. Their 
ranks have from the first been filled 
indiscriminately with recruits of aU 
nations and religious persuasions ; and 
Mahommedans, Hindoos, Parsees, Jews, 
and Christians, are to be f oimd blend- 
ed among them, without the distinc- 
tion of race having ever interfered 
with the unity of action, or the differ- 
ence of religion ever shaken fidelity to 
duty. The whole have throughout 
been raised entirely by volimtary en- 
rolment, without a conscription or 
forced levy having ever been foimd 
necessary; and great as the present 
army is, it could be quadrupled in a 
few months, if the circumstances of the 
Indian government required such an 
augmentation of force. The facility 
with which vast armies can be raised 
in the East, when compared to the vio- 
lent measures by which it has been found 
necessary in Europe to accomplish the 
same object, appears at first sight sur- 
prising. But it ceases to be so, when 
the effects of the distinction of castes, 
and the relative situation of the sepoy 
soldiers and the other classes of the com- 
munity, are taken into consideration. 

28. The military form a distinct 
caste in all the Hindoo commimities ; 
and from father to son deeds of arms 
are handed down, as the only object 
of honourable ambition, — ^the true in- 
citement to glorious exploit. The 
Rajpoot of Bengal is bom a soldier. 
The mother recoimts acts of heroism 
to her infant; from earliest youth he 
is habituated to the use and exercise 
of arms. Even when stiU a child, the | 



future warrior is accustomed to handle 
the spear and dagger, and to look 
without fear on the implements of 
death. If his father tills the ground, 
the sword and shield are placed 
near the furrow, and moved as his 
labour advances. The frame of youth 
is constantly strengthened by mar- 
tial exercises; he is habitually tem- 
perate in his diet ; of a generous though 
warm disposition ; and, if well treated, 
zealous, faithful, and obedient. It was 
from this military caste that the chief 
Indian armies were first recruited, and 
they stni form the strength of the 
native infantry. In process of time, 
however, as our empire has extended 
into more distant regions, the military 
qualities of its varied inhabitants have 
been called into action; and the de- 
sidtory activity of the Mahratta horse, 
not less than the firm intrepidity of 
the Mysore cavalry, and the chivalrous 
valour of the Affghaun gunners, have 
contributed to the formation of our 
mighty dominions. 

29. Unlike the soldiers of Europe, 
the sepoy is an object of envy to his 
less fortunate compatriots. His pro- 
fession gives him the precedency, not 
less in general estimation than in that 
of his caste, over persons engaged in 
civil occupations; and his pay is so 
considerable as to raise him, both in 
station and enjoyments, far above his 
brethren whom he has left belund in 
his native village. Each private sepoy 
is attended by two servants; in the 
field there are, at an average, nine 
followers to every two fighting men — 
a system which gives to a hundred 
thousand men, in a campaign, nearly 
five himdred thousand attendants, and 
goes far to explain both the prodigious 
hosts recorded in history, as command- 
ed by Xerxes and Darius, and the fa- 
cility with which they were routed by 
a comparatively small body of Greeks, 
all real soldiers. Such a mode of 
carrying on war augments enormously 
the difficulty of providing subsistence 
for so prodigious a multitude as attends 
every considerable army, * and obstructs 
* When General Harris advanced against 
Seringapatam in 1799, his army was com- 
posed of 35,000 fighting men and 120,000 at- 
tendants ; and when Marquis Hastings took 
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to a most distressing degree the diffi- 
culty of rapid movements in the field. 
The Eomans nnderstood war well, 
when they named baggage "impedi- 
menta" But it renders it comparative- 
ly an easy matter to raise a military 
force. When the pay given to a pri- 
vate soldier is so considerable as to 
admit of his keeping two servants in 
the camp, and a still greater number 
in the field, no want of recruits will 
ever be experienced. The real diffi- 
culty is to find resources adequate to 
the support of a large army at that 
elevated standard.. When CroinweU 
gave halE-a-crown a-day to every dra- 
goon, he readily got recruits for the 
Parliamentarian armies. 

30. The Indian infantry can hardly 
be said to be equal, even when led by 
British officers, to that of England; 
and, when left to the direction of their 
own leaders, they evince the general 
inferiority of the Asiatic race to the 
Em'opean. In ordinary engagements, 
too, they are not to be relied on, if they 
are not either led or supported by na- 
tive English battalions, and have an 
adequate proportion of English officers. 
But it is only in trying situations that 
this difference is conspicuous, and, for 
the ordinary duties of a campaign, no 
troops in the world are superior to the 
sepoys. In many of the most essential 
duties of a soldier — sobriety during 
duty, patience under privation, docility 
in learning, hardihood in undergoing 
fatigue, steady enduring valour, and 
fidefity to their colours under every 
temptation to swerve from them — ^the 
Indian auxiliaries might serve as a 
model to every service in Europe. Nay, 
examples are numerous, in which, emu- 
lous of the fame of their British com- 
rades, they have performed deeds of 
daring worthy of being placed beside 
the most exalted of European glory ; 
and instances are not wanting where 
they have unhesitatingly faced dangers 
before which even English troops had 

the field, in 1817, agaiiist the Mahrattas, his 
whole regular forces, amounting to 110,000 
men, were swelled by above 500,000 camp- 
followers ; among whom, chiefly of the lower 
grades in society, and persons habituated 
to the humblest fiare, the cholera made the 
most fearful ravages.— Maltb Brun, iii. S28. 



recoiled.* The native cavalry is of 
more recent introduction than the in- 
fantry, but it is not less admirable in 
many of the most valuable qualities. 
The men are fearless riders, indefati- 
gable in the service of light troops, 
sober and vigilant ; they take exem- 
plary care of their horses, many of 
which are of the best Persian and Ara- 
bian breeds, and in the sword-exercise 
or single combat are superior to almost 
any of the cavaliers of Europe. Nor is 
the artillery inferior to any in the 
world, either in the perfection of the 
material, the condition of the horses, 
or the coolness, precision, and bravery 
of the gunners. The immense host is 
entirely under the direction of British 
officers, nearly five thousand of whom 
are employed in this important service ; 

* At the first siege of Bhurtpore, in 1805, 
the 12th regiment of native Bengal infantry 
was associated with the 75th and 76th Brit- 
ish infantry, whose deeds of valour they 
had emulated in the battle of Laswaree. 
The British were first led to the assault, and 
gallantly mounted the breach ; but they 
were driven back with dreadful slaughter ; 
and such was the panic inspired by the dis- 
aster, that, when they were ordered a second 
time to advance, the soldiers refused to fol- 
low their officers or leave the trenches. The 
second battalion of the 12th native regiment 
was then ordered to advance ; they did so 
with resolute steps, though well aware of 
the desperate nature of the service on which 
they were sent, and cheered as they passed 
the English troops, who lay sheltered in the 
trenches. Such was the heroic valour of 
their onset, that they overcame all opposi- 
tion, and planted their colours, in sight of 
the whole army, on the summit of the 
breach. This work, unfortunately, was cut 
off by a deep ditch from the body of the for- 
tress, and, finding it impossible to pass that 
barrier. Lord lAke was reluctantly obliged 
to order a retreat. It was with great diffi- 
culty, however, that the brave sepoys could 
'be prevailed on to retire from the perilous 
post of honour which they had won, and not 
till they had sustained a loss of three hun- 
dred and sixty men, being half their total 
number when they went into action. The 
British regiment, stung with shame, now 
implored to be allowed to return to the as- 
sault, which was granted ; but, notwith- 
standing their desperate valour, it was still 
unsuccessful. — Martin, viii. 30, 31 ; ix. 69, 
70. The author has frequently heard this 
anecdote from his late lamented brother-in- 
law. Colonel Gerard, adjutant-general of the 
Bengal army, who was present on the occa- 
sion — an officer to whose talents, zeal, and 
bravery, the wonders of Lord Lake's cam- 
paign are, in a considerable degree, to be 
ascribed. 
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but the non-commissioned officers and 
subalterns always were natives, and the 
avenue to more elevated promotion is 
now open to the most deserving of their 
number.* In the shock of a regular 
charge alone, the native horse is still 
inferior to the British — a peculiarity 
which has distinguished the cavalry of 
the eastern and western worlds in every 
age, from the days of Cyrus to those of 
the Crusades. 

31. Volumes might be filled with the 
anecdotes which have occurred within 
the last eighty years illustrative of the 
steady courage and incorruptible fidel- 
ity of the sepoy troops. They first rose 
to eminence in the wars of Lord Clive, 
Lawrence, Smith, and Coote, in the 
middle of the last century ; and the 
number of Europeans who were then 
engaged in Indiaji warfare was so in- 
considerable, that almost the whole 
glory of their marvellous victories is 
in reality due to the sepoys. The hard- 
ships which were undergone, at this 
period, by all the soldiers, both native 
and European, from the defective state, 
or rather total want of a commissariat, 
were excessive; but although the Brit- 
ish power was then only in its infancy, 
and little promised future stability 
to its empire, nothing could shake the 
fidelity of the Indian troops. On one 
occasion, when the provisions of dive's 
garrison of Arcot were very low, and 
a surrender, in consequence, appeared 
unavoidable, the Hindoo soldiers en- 
treated their commander to allow 
them to boil their rice, the only food 
left for the whole garrison. "Your 
English soldiers," said they, " can eat 
from our hands, though we cannot 
from theirs: we will allow them as 
their share every grain of the rice, and 
subsist ourselves by drinking the wa- 
ter in which it has been boiled." In 
the year 1780, 1781, and 1782, the 

* The British officers in the Indian army 
amount to 4487 ; the Indian to 3416 ; but the 
latter cannot rise to a higher rank than that 
of ensign or oomet. The total British troops 
in India amount at present to 30,915 sabres 
and bayonets, of whom 19,540 are composed 
of the Queen's regiments, the remainder 
being English in the service of the East 
India Company ; but the expense of the 
whole is defrayed by the Indian government. 
— Maktin, isL. 73, 79-81. 



whole army suffered hardships almost 
unparalleled; there was hardly a corps 
whose pay was not twenty months in 
arrear, and their families, under the 
pressure of a dreadful famine, were 
expiring on all sides : nevertheless 
their fidelity never gave way under 
this extreme trial, and they repaid 
with gratitude and attachment, the 
consideration,, to them imwonted, with 
which they were treated by their Eu- 
ropean officers. The campaigns of Sir 
Eyre Coote and Lord Clive, in which 
they bore so prominent a part, still form 
an object of well-founded pride to the 
sepoys of Madras; and when a regi- 
ment comes into garrison, they lead 
their children into the great room of 
the Exchange of that capital, to point 
out the portraits of the chiefs who 
first led their fathers to victory. 

32. Towards the close of the war with 
Tippoo, in 1782, General Mathews, with 
his whole troops, almost entirely na- 
tive, were made prisoners. The Sul- 
tan, sensible of the advantages he 
might derive from the services of so 
large a body of disciplined men in his 
raiis, made every effort to induce the 
English sepoys to enter his army, but 
in vain. He then tried severity, and 
subjected them for long to the most 
rigorous confinement and imhealthy 
employments ; but nothing could shake 
their fidelity ; and at the peace of 1783, 
fifteen hundred of these brave men 
marched a distance of five hundred 
miles to Madras, to embark and re- 
join the army to which they belonged, 
at Bombay. Diu-ing the march, the 
utmost pains were taken by Tippoo's 
guards to keep the Hindoo privates 
separate from their European officers, 
in the hope that their fidelity might 
yet sink under the hardships to which 
they were exposed; but in vain. Not 
only did they all remain true to their 
colours, but they swam the tanks and 
rivers by which they were separated 
from the officers during the night, 
bringing them all they could save 
from their little pittance; "for we," 
they said, " can live on anything, but 
you require beef and mutton." A bat- 
talion of the Bombay 12th regiment 
mutinied in 1764, on account of some 
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promises made to the soldiers having, 
as they said, been broken. A severe 
example was thought necessary, and 
twenty-eight of the most guilty were 
sentenced to be blown from the mouth 
of a cannon.* As they were on the 
point of being executed, three grena- 
diers who happened to be among them, 
stepped forward and claimed the hon- 
our of being blown away from the 
right guns: "they had always fought 
on the right," they said, "and-they 
hoped they should be allowed to die 
at that post of honour." 

33. During the advance of Lord 
Lake's army to Delhi and Agra in 
1804, the hardships and privations 
which the troops of aU sorts endured 
were such as almost to break down 
the spirit of the British oflacers; but 
the Hindoo privates never showed the 
least symptoms of faintness or de- 
spondence, saying, "Keep up your 
spirits, sir; we will bring you in safety 
to Agra." When in square, and sus- 
taining charges of the enem/s horse, 
it more than once happened, when a 
musket was fired by a young soldier, 
that a veteran struck him with the 
but -end of his firelock, exclaiming, 
" Are you mad, to destroy our disci- 
pline, and make us like the rabble that 
are attacking us ?" Nor was the same 
steady courage and devoted fidelity 
wanting, on still more trying occa- 
sions, when the national or religious 
prejudices of the native soldier were 
brought still more violently in colli- 
sion with their military duties. At 
the mutiny of Vellore, which shook 
the Indian empire to its foundation, 
and was brought on by an absurd in- 
terference with the religious feelings 
of the troops, the sabres of the native 
dragoons were dyed as deep as those 
of the British in the blood of their 

* "I am sure," says Captain Williams, who 
was an eyewitness of this remarkable scene, 
"there was not a dry eye among the marines 
who executed the sentence, though they had 
long been accustomed to hard service, and 
two of them had actually been in tbe execu- 
tion-party which shot Admiral Byng in 1757. 
The corps to which they belonged subse- 
quently distinguished itself greatly both at 
Laswaree and the first siege of Bhurtpore. " 
—Williams's Indmn Army, 247 ; and antt. 
Chap. XLVii. § 30, note. 
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unhappy countrymen; and on occasion 
of a recent tumult at Bareilly, the 
capital of Rohilcund, occasioned by the 
introduction of a necessary but unpo- 
pular police-tax — a revolt which com- 
manded the sympathy of the whole 
neighbouring population— a battalion 
of the 27th native infantry, with four 
hundred Rohilla horse recently em- 
bodied, were all that could be brought 
against the insurgents, who were above 
twelve thousand strong. The mutin- 
eers continued to resist till two thou- 
sand were slain ; and, although many 
of the assailants were their relations 
and neighbours, and the priests of the 
insurgents advanced and invoked them 
to join their natural friends, only one 
man was found wanting to his duty, 
and he was immediately put to death 
by ^ his comrades, who throughout 
maintained the most unshaken fidel- 
ity and courage. 

34. The secret of this extraordinary 
fidelity of the native troops, under 
every temptation, to a foreign power 
professing a different religion, and 
known only by its successive over- 
throw of aU the native potentates, is 
to be foimd in the wise and magnani- 
mous policy with which the East India 
Company, through every vicissitude of 
fortune, have made good their engage- 
ments, and in the inviolable fidelity 
with which they have rewarded the 
services of the troops engaged in their 
ranks. From the earliest times the 
Indian princes have known no other 
way of paying their troops than by 
quartering them on some of the here- 
ditary or conquered provinces of their 
dominions; where, though military 
license was allowed every latitude in 
the exaction of their pay or provisions, 
the soldiers experienced great difficul- 
ty, and were subject to a most vexa- 
tious uncertainty, in the recovery of 
their dues. When, therefore, instead 
of this harassing and oppressive sys- 
tem, the Indian sepoys found that they 
received their daily pay as regularly as 
EngHsh soldiers; that their wants were 
aU provided for by a vigilant and hon- 
est government ; that no subaltern 
fraud or chicanery was permitted to 
intercept the just rewards of their 
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valour ; and that, after a certain num- 
ber of years* service, they were per- 
mitted to retire on ample allowances, 
or a grant of land, which formed a 
little patrimony to themselves and 
their descendants* — ^they were struck 
with astonishment, and conceived the 
most unbounded confidence in a power 
which had thus for the first time set 
them the example of an upright and 
beneficent administration. Power in 
India is, even more than elsewhere in 
the world, founded on opinion; and 
the belief which gradually spread imi- 
versally that the East India Company 
would, with perfect regularity and 
good faith, discharge all its engage- 
ments, formed a magnet of attraction 
which in the end drew almost all the 
strength and military virtue of the 
peninsula to its standards. When min- 
utely examined, it wiU be found that 
it was neither the military discipline, 
nor the scientific acquisitions, nor 
the political talents of the British 
which has given them the empire of 
India, for all these were matched in 
the ranks of their enemies, recruited 
and directed as they were by French 
officers ; but, far more than all these, 
their honesty and good faith, which 
filled them with confidence in each 
other, and inspired the same reliance 
in the native powers; — qualities which, 

* "I have beheld," says Sir John Mal- 
colm, " with more patriotic pride than has 
ever been exci ted in my mind by any other act 
of British policy in India, a tract of country 
more than a hundred mUes in length upon 
the banks of the Ganges — which had a few 
years before been a complete jungle, aban- 
doned for ages to tigers and i-obbers — cover- 
ed with cultivated fields and villages, the 
latter of which were filled with old soldiers 
and their families, in a manner which showed 
their deep gratitude and attachment for the 
comfort and happiness they enjoyed. When 
we consider the immeasurable quantity of 
waste land in the dominions of the Company, 
it appears extraordinary that this plan has 
not been adopted, in every part of British 
India, upon a more liberal and enlarged 
scale. The native soldiers of Bengal are al- 
miost all cultivators, and a reward of this 
nature was peculiarly calculated to attach 
them. The accomplishment of this object 
would add in an incalculable degree to the 
Uea which we have upon the fidelity of those 
by whom our dominion in India is likely to 
be preserved or lost." — Malcolm's British 
India, IstEdit. 526, 528. 



though often overreached in the out- 
set by cunning and perfidy, generally 
prove more than a match for them in 
the end, and are destined ultimately 
to give to the Anglo-Saxon race the 
dominion of half the globe. 

35. The order and regularity which 
prevail both in the maintenance of 
the Indian army, and the administra- 
tion of its provinces, have produced 
the greater impression on the natives 
of the East, from the contrast which 
they afford to the hideous scenes of 
devastation and massacre with which, 
from the earliest times, conquest had 
been invariably attended in the plains 
of Hindostan. Throughout the whole 
period of the Mahommedan ascendancy 
in the south of India, the same enor- 
mities — the never-failing accompani- 
ments of their presence and power — 
have occurred as in the northern pro- 
vinces. The annals of this period 
gave a succession of examples of the 
same unprovoked and devastating war- 
fare; the same struggles for power 
among the nobles; the same unbridled 
lust of conquest in the government; 
the same perfidy, treason, and assassi- 
nation in the transactions of courts; 
the same massacres, oppression, and 
suffering inflicted on the people. Ex- 
amples have occurred of sixty, eighty, 
or a hundred thousand persons of all 
ages and sexes being put to death in a 
single day; great cities, and even capi- 
tals, were at once destroyed and de- 
livered over tenantless to the alligator 
and the tiger; the treasuries of the 
native princes were invariably filled 
with the plunder of their defenceless 
subjects. The system of Mahommedan 
exacti(m, at first under the name of 
contribution, latterly under that of 
revenue, being everywhere the same, 
with the power of rapacious armies to 
enforce it, the fate of the unhappy 
people was stamped with permanent 
>vretchedness. I^eadful as were the 
devastations of war and conquest, 
they were as nothing compared to the 
lasting evils of military exaction and 
cupidity. There was no secinity what- 
ever either for persons or property: 
the latter was always considered as 
j the fair object of seizure wherever it 
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was known to exist; and the mass of 
the people were subject to a state of 
poverty from which there was no 
escape — of violence and oppression, 
against which there was no redress. 

36. Wars between the native or 
Mahommedan princes were perpetual, 
and their devastation extended not 
merely to the troops or armed men 
engaged, but to the whole population. 
Weeping mothers, smiling infants at 
the breast, were alike doomed to 
destruction ; the march of troops 
might be tracked by hillocks of bodies 
and pyramids of human heads, burn- 
ing villages, and desolated capitals. 
Under the Mahratta chiefs, who rose 
upon the decline of the Tartar dynasty, 
the same boundless rapacity continued, 
aggravated by the establishment of 
above twenty petty chiefs, each of 
whom exercised the right of making 
war on his own account. The work of 
devastation was perpetual : massacres, 
conquests, conflagrations, make up the 
history of India for the last eight hun- 
dred years. So universal had this 
oppression been, and so deeply rooted 
had its effects become in the habits of 
the people, that the display of wealth 
was universally avoided as the cer- 
tain forerunner of additional exaction. 
Property was invariably either buried 
or invested in diamonds, which admit- 
ted of easy concealment: of the vast 
and fertile plains of India not more 
than a fourth part was cultivated.* 
The population was hardly a fifth of 
what, under a more beneficent govern- 
ment, it might become; while the 
long-continued drain of the precious 
metals to the East, so well known to 
politicians of every age, indicated as 

* Hindostan, from the Himalaya moun- 
tains to Cape Comorin, contains 512,873 
square miles ; including the protected states, 
1,280,000. The population of the former is 
93,000,000, being at the rate of about 190 to 
the square mile. This, under the tropical 
sun, and with the rich alluvial soil of a 
large part of India, capable, in general, of 
bearing two crops in the year, must be con- 
sidered a very scanty population. France 
contains 32,000,000 of inhabitants, and 
156,000 square miles— or 214 to the square 
mile; England, 13,500,000, and 38,500 square 
miles — or 830 to the square mile ; Flanders, 
8,762,000, and 7400 square miles— or 507 to 
the square mile. Even in Bengal, the 



clearly the precarious tenure of pro- 
perty which rendered concealment in- 
dispensable, as the recent and unpar- 
alleled occurrence of the importation of 
gold and silver from India demon- 
strates the arrival of the era for the first 
time in Eastern history, when the neces- 
sity for hoarding has ceased, and, imder 
British protection, the natural desire 
for enjoyment can find an unrestrained 
vent among the natives of Hindostan. 
37. To complete the almost fabu- 
lous wonders of this Oriental domin- 
ion, it only requires to be added, 
that it has been achieved by a mer- 
cantile company in an island of 
the Atlantic, possessing no territorial 
force at home : who merely took into 
their temporary pay, while in India, 
such part of the English troops as 
could be spared from the contests of 
European ambition; and who never 
had, at any period, thirty thousand 
British soldiers in their service, while 
their civil and military servants did 
not amount to six thousand. The 
number of persons imder their auspices 
who proceed yearly to India, is never 
six hundred, and the total number of 
white inhabitants who reside among 
the hundred and forty millions of the 
sable population, is hardly eighty 
thousand ! So enormous, indeed, is 
the disproportion between the British 
rulers and their native subjects, that 
what the Hindoos say is literally true, 
that if every one of the followers of 
Bramah were to throw a handful of 
earth on the Europeans, they would be 
buried alive in the midst of their con- 
quests. It augments our astonish- 
ment at the wisdom and beneficence 
of the Indian government, that these 

garden of Hindostan, out of 202,650 square 
miles, only 89,250 are actiially under cultiva- 
tion. The produce of the soil there varies 
from forty to a hundred fold ; on an average, 
about sixty fold, at least four times that or 
the richest portion of Europe — which would, 
of course, maintain four times the number 
of persons on a square mile that can find sub- 
sistence in these northern climates. — Mo- 
REAU, Statist, de la Qraiide Bretagne, ii. 107- 
112 ; Malte Brun, vi. 84 ; and Stai. Journal^ 
i. 195. In the Madras presidency, the popu- 
lation is only 107 to the square mile ; in the 
Bombay, 114; in Singapore and Malacca, 
92 ; in Ceylon, 50 ; over the whole of India, 
144.— MoREAU, ii. 118. 
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manrellous dominionBliayebeen gained^ 
and these lasting benefits conferred 
upon their subjects, during a period 
chequered by the most desperate 
wars ; when the very existence of the 
English authority was frequently at 
stake, and the whole energies of 
government were necessarily directed, 
in the first instance, to the preser- 
vation of their own national in- 
dependence. During the growth of 
this astonishing prosperity in the In- 
dian provinces, the peninsula has been 
the seat of almost unceasing warfare. 
It has witnessed the dreadful invasion 
of Hyder Ali; the two terrible wars 
with Tippoo Sultaun; the alternations 
of fortune, from the horrors of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta to the storming 
of Seringapatam; the long and bloody 
Mahratta wars; the Pindaree conflict; 
the Groorkha campaigns; the capture 
of Bhurtpore; the murderous warfare 
in the Burmese empire; the awful dis- 
aster of the Coord-Cab\il Pass, the des- 
perate chances of the Sikh invasion. 
During the seventy years of its recent 
and unexampled rise, twelve long and 
bloody wars have been maintained ; the 
military strength of eighty millions of 
men, headed and directed by French 
officers, has been broken, and great- 
ness insensibly forced upon the East 
India Company, in the perpetual 
struggle to maintain its existence. 
The Indian government has been but 
for a short time in the possession of 
its vast empire : thirty years only have 
elapsed since the Mahratta confederacy 
was finally broken; its efforts for a 
long period have been directed rather 
to the acquisition or defence of its ter- 
ritories ttian to their improvement; 
and yet, during this anxious and agi- 
tated period, the progress of the sable 
multitude who are embraced in its 
rule has been unexampled in wealth, 
tranquillity, and public felicity. 

38, It was a maxim with the Ro- 
mans, from which they never deviated, 
not to undertake two great wars at 
the same period; but rather to sub- 
mit even to insults and losses for a 
time than bring a second formidable 
enemy on their hands. Strongly as 
this principle is recommended, both 



by its intrinsic wisdom, and the ex- 
ample of that renowned people, it is 
not always capable of being carried into 
execution; and the British were fre- 
quently compelled in Hindostan, by 
the pressure of native confederacies, to 
sustain the most formidable foreign 
conflicts, at a time when the resources 
of the monarchy were all required to 
sustain the forbimes of the state in 
the contests of European ambition. 
At the same time that the East India 
Company, with their brave and faith- 
ful sepoys, were successfully combat- 
ing the immense and disciplined hordes 
of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultaun, the 
vast American colonies of England, 
directly ruled by parliament, were 
severed from the empire without any 
considerable external aid, by the mere 
force of internal discontent. The dis- 
satisfaction of Canada has more than 
once led to alarming collisions between 
the central government and the native 
French population; and the West 
India Islands have been restrainedonly 
by the inherent weakness of a slave 
colony from breaking off all connection 
with the parent state. The first rise 
of our Indian empire was contempor- 
aneous with the energetic admuiistra- 
tion of Chatham, and the glories of 
the Seven Years' War: the moral 
courage and decided conduct of Hast- 
ings saved it from destruction, at the 
very moment when the weakness and 
corruption of Lord North's adminis- 
tration occasioned the loss of the 
American colonies : the contest with 
the Mysore princes occurred at the 
same time as that with Revolutionary 
Prance, and " Citizen Tippoo" was not 
the least esteemed ally both of the 
Directory and the Consular govern- 
ment: while the able and vigorous 
administration of Marquis WeUesley 
took place when Napoleon was com- 
mencing his immortal career in Europe ; 
and Great Britain stretched forth her 
mighty arms into the eastern hemi- 
sphere, and struck down the formidable 
confederacy of the Mahratta princes, 
at the very time when she was engaged 
in a desperate contest for her exist- 
ence with the conqueror of continental 
Europe. 
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39. It is an interesting object of in- 
quiry — ^what was the form of govern- 
ment and system of foreign adminis- 
tration imder which these astonishing 
triumphs were achieved by England in 
the eastern hemisphere ? Were these 
triumphs, as the continental writers 
and the enemies of the East India 
Company assert, the result of a con- 
tinual system of aggression on their 
part, like the wars of the Romans in 
ancient, or the c(mquests of Napoleon 
or of Russia in modem times ? or were 
they, as their supporters maintain, 
forced upon them much against their 
will, by native combinations and in- 
trigues, which constantly gave them 
no other alternative but conquest or 
ruin? It is observed by a French 
annalist, and quoted with approbation 
by the greatest of modern historians, 
that " in the light of precaution, all 
conquest must be ineffectual unless 
it could be universal; since the in- 
creasing circle must be involved in a 
larger sphere of hostility." There can 
be no doubt that this remark is well 
founded, and that it sufficiently ex- 
plains the experienced impossibility 
which the British, like all ether con- 
quering nations, have felt of stopping 
short in their career when once com- 
menced, before they had reached the 
limits assigned by nature to their 
further progress. From the time when 
they first became territorial sovereigns 
in the East, and a handful of Euro- 
peans ventured to rear the standard of 
independence among the sable multi- 
tudes of Asia, they had no alternative 
but to go on conquering, in a con- 
tinually increasing circle, till they 
came to the snows of the Himalaya 
and the waves of the Indxis. But 
while the British were, imquestionably, 
equally with the Romans or Napoleon, 
exposed to this necessity, yet there 
was a wide difference in their relative 
situations, and the consequent readi- 
ness with which they may be supposed 
to have embraced the career of con- 
quest, thus in a manner forced upon 
them. 

40. Rome had an inexhaustible stock 
of vigour and capacity in the nimierous 
bands of experienced soldiers whom 



she nourished in her bosom j and from 
the moment that they left the fron- 
tiers of the republic, they subsisted at 
the expense of the allied or conquered 
states. France vomited forth a host 
of ardent starving insolvents to re- 
generate by plundering all mankind; 
and, borrowing from her predecessors 
in ancient times the maxim that war 
should be made to maintain war, ex- 
perienced not less relief to her finances 
than security to her institutions, by 
providing either by death or victoiy 
for such a multitude of turbulent de- 
fenders. But England had a very dif- 
ferent task to execute, when she be- 
came involved in the task of subjugat- 
ing Hindostan. The centre of her 
strength was situated fourteen thou- 
sand miles from the banks of the 
Ganges; a few thousand soldiers were 
all she could spare for eastern, from 
the pressure of European or the dangers 
of American warfare : the power which 
was involved in Indian hostilities was 
a mere company of merchants, who 
looked only to a profitable return for 
their capital, or a rise in the value of 
their stock, and dreaded nothing so 
much as the cost of unproductive war- 
fare. For thirty years after they were 
involved in hostilities, so far from ef- 
fecting any conquests, they were bare- 
ly able to defend their own mercantile 
establishments from destruction; and 
every foot -soldier they transported 
from Em-ope to Hindostan cost thirty, 
every horseman eighty, pounds ster- 
ling. In these circumstances, it re- 
quires no argument to demonstrate 
that foreign aggression could not, in 
the first instance at least, have been 
volimtarily entered upon by the rulers 
of India. The slightest acquaintance 
with their annals is sufficient to show 
that they stood in every instance 
really, if not formally, on the defensive: 
and that it was in the overthrow of the 
coalitions formed for their destruction, 
or the necessary defence of the allies 
whom previous victory had brought to 
their side, that the real cause of aU 
their Indian acquisitions is to be found. 
41. In truth, war has, in every in- 
stance for the last half -century, been 
forced upon the East India ^mpany. 
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not only without their inclination, but 
in opposition to their most strenuous 
exertions. Nothing always appeared 
so terrible to the mercantile rulers of 
Leadenhall Street as the expenditure 
requisite either in preparing for, or 
conducting foreign wars in Hindostan. 
A good dividend upon their stock was 
the object they sdways coveted, and 
they anticipated nothing but ruin to 
that from hostilities ; they were from 
first to last mercantile adventurers, not 
territorial conquerors. More than one 
governor - general of the highest ca- 
pacity or most far-seeing penetration 
has been recalled for having imder- 
taken or prepared for contests, which 
the event proved were essential to the 
salvation of our eastern empire. The 
bad success which in the outset of 
such contests has often attended om: 
arms has in general arisen from the 
peremptory pacific orders of the East 
India Company, and the consequent 



want of any adequate preparation for 
wars, which those on the spot saw 
evidently were approaching, and to 
meet wluch the most extensive arma- 
ments were requisite. Lord Wellesley 
fell a sacrifice to the moral courage 
which led to the overthrow of tho 
liiahratta confederacy: Lord Ellen- 
borough to the far-seeing sagacity which 
was preparing against the dangers of 
the Sikh invasion. It is the highest 
proof of the energy and courage in- 
herent in the Anglo-Saxon race, that> 
despite such a system of government, 
and the numerous disasters in the 
commencement of contests which it 
has occasioned, they have all in the 
end been overcome, and an empire 
established in the East, second now to 
none in the world in rulers and power, 
and which rivals that formed in 
ancient times amidst lesser difficulties 
by the valour and perseverance of the 
Roman Legions during three centuries. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 



EISE OP THE INDIAN EMPIRE UNDEE CLIVE AND HASTINGS. 1760—1798. 



1. When the English, in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, quitted their 
commercial establishments at Calcutta 
and Madras to engage in a perilous 
contest with the native powers of 
India, the chief potentates with whom 
they were brought in contact, either 
as allies or as enemies, were the fol- 
lowing : — In the northern parts of the 
peninsula, on the banks of the Jumna 
and the Ganges, which is properly 
called Hindostan, the once dreaded 
empire of Timour had sunk into the 
dust; and the Mogul emperors, on 
their throne at Delhi, could with dif- 
ficulty maintain even a nominal sway 
over the powerful rajahs in their vast 
dominions. The most considerable 
of these was the Rajah of Bengal and 

VOLVIL 



Bahar, whose dominions extended over 
the vast and fertile plains watered by 
the Ganges, and who boasted of thirty 
millions of inhabitants acknowledging 
his authority. The next formidable 
potentate on the eastern coast between 
Calcutta and Madras, was the Nizam, 
whose dominions embraced eleven 
millions of souls, and whose seat of 
government was Hyderabad. Dread 
of the Mahrattas, who lay contiguous 
to this state on the west, and of the 
Sultan of Mysore, who adjoined it on 
the south, rendered the court of Hyder- 
abad the firm and faithful ally of the 
East India Company. In the southern 
part of the peninsula, the dominions 
of the Rajah of Mysore lay spread 
over a vast extent on the high table- 
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land of Mysore, three or four thou- 
sand feet above the sea; and from his 
strong fortress of Sermgapatam he 
gave the law to sixteen millions of 
brave men. This dynasty, however, 
was supplanted, about the same time 
that the British dominion was estab- 
lished on the banks of the Ganges, by 
that of Hyder AH, a soldier of fortune, 
who usurped his dominions, and added 
to them various lesser states in their 
vicinity, and soon communicated to 
the whole the vigour of enterprise, 
and the thirst for foreign dominion. 
With this great power, serious and 
bloody wars were waged by the Eng- 
lish for above thirty years. 

2. Farther to the north, and on the 
• western coast, the Mahratta confede- 
racy governed a territory of vast ex- 
tent and resources, though their preda- 
tory and restless habits, which engaged 
them in constant wars with their neigh- 
bours and each other, kept the country 
in great part desolate, and blighted the 
fairest gifts of nature. If united, the 
Mahratta chieftains could bring two 
himdred thousand horsemen, long the 
scourge of Northern and Central India, 
into the field; but their constant feuds 
with each other rendered it improbable 
that this vast force should be concen- 
trated against any external enemy. 
The most renowned of these chieftains 
were the Kajahs of Berar, Scindiah, 
and Holkar; each of whom could mus- 
ter sixty thousand men, almost entire- 
ly cavalry, roimd his standards. They 
acknowledged allegiance to the Peish- 
wa, who was at the head of their con- 
federation, and from his seat of gov- 
ernment at Poonah, professed to exe- 
cute treaties, and issue orders, binding 
on the whole allied states. But his 
authority was little more than nominal, 
and each of these powerful chieftains 
took upon himself, without scruple, to 
make war and conclude alliances on his 
own account. A vast number of lesser 
chiefs occupied the intervening coun- 
try, from the northern frontier of the 
Miahratta states to the Indus, which 
was inhabited by different races, the 
Sikhs and Eajpoots, famed in every 
period of Indian history for their mar- 
tial qualities, and to whom subsequent 



events at Bhurtpore and in the Pun^ 
jaub have given still greater celebrity. 
In the great Alpine ridge which sepa- 
rates Hindostan from Tartary, the 
Goorkha and Nepaul tribes had found 
shelter, and maintained, amidst forest 
steeps and narrow vales, the indomi- 
table valour which, in every part of 
the world, seems to be the peculiar 
attribute of the mountain race. 

3. The first charter of incorporation 
of the East India Company was grant- 
ed by Queen Elizabeth on the last day 
of the sixteenth century; but it was 
not for a hundred and fifty years after- 
wards that they became territorial 
sovereigns. During the long period 
that intervened from their first origin 
till the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, they painfully and industriously 
pursued a pacific career, neither aspir- 
ing after foreign conquest, nor accu- 
mulating any force to defend even their 
own factories from aggression. So 
humble were their fortunes, even at 
the close of this long period, that, 
in 1756, when the ferocious tyrant, 
Surajee Dowlah, invested and captured 
Calcutta, the destined Queen of the 
East, and now the abode of a million 
of inhabitants, the whole persons made 
prisoners amounted only to one hundred 
and forty-six ! They were aU confined, 
by his orders, in a dungeon not twenty 
feet square, with only one window, 
during an intensely hot night in June. 
Imagination itseK can scarcely figure, 
subsequent genius has scarcely been 
able to portray, the sufferings of that 
dreadful night. " Nothing," says Mac- 
aulay, " in history or fiction, not even 
the story which Ugolino told in the 
sea of everlasting ice, after he had 
wiped his bloody lips on the scalp of 
his murderer, approaches the horrors 
which were recoimted by the few siu:- 
vivors of that night. They cried for 
mercy, they strove to burst the door. 
The governor, Mr Hollwell, who, even 
in that extremity, retained some pre- 
sence of mind, offered large bribes to 
the gaolers; but it was aU in vain. 
Then the prisoners went mad with 
despair. They trampled each other 
down, fought for the places at the 
window, fought for the pittance of 
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water with wMoh the cruel mercy of 
the miirderers mocked their agonies; 
raved, prayed, blasphemed, implored 
the guards to fire among them. The 
gaolers, in the mean time, held lights 
to the bars, and shouted with laugh- 
ter at the frantic struggles of the vic- 
tims. At length the tumult died away 
in low gaspings and moanings. The day 
broke; the Nabob had left off his de- 
bauch, and permitted the doors to be 
opened; but it was some time before 
the soldiers could make a lane for the 
survivors, by piling up on each side 
the heaps of corpses on which the 
burning climate had already begun to 
do its loathsome change. "When at 
length a passage was made, twenty- 
three ghastly figures, such as their 
own mothers would not have known, 
came forth alive. A pit was instantly 
dug; the dead bodies, one hundred and 
twenty-three in nmnber, were flung 
into it promiscuously, and covered up." 
Among those saved was Mr HoUwell, 
the governor; but the indignation ex- 
cited throughout England by that in- 
human cruelty was unexampled. All 
classes were animated by a generous 
desire to avenge the sufferings of their 
countrymen ; and from the horrors of 
the Black Mole of Calcutta the glories 
of our Indian empire may be said to 
have taken their rise. 

4. The East India Company, at that 
period, possessed an inconsiderable 
settlement at Madras, on the eastern 
coast of India, protected by a fort 
called Fort George, and to it the dis- 
tressed merchants at Calcutta des- 
patched a deputation, earnestly soli- 
citing succour. Fortunately, at that 
period, the hostilities which were 
hourly expected with France had 
caused a considerable body of British 
troops to be assembled in that city, 
which, from its comparative vicinity 
to Pondicherry, the principal seat of 
French power in the East, was most 
exposed to danger; and a detachment 
of nine hundred Europeans, and fifteen 
hundred sepoys, was forthwith des- 
patched to restore the British fortunes 
at the mouth of the Granges. This in- 
considerable band seemed little quali- 
fied to combat the va^ armies of the 



Mogul Nabob on the plains of Bengal; 
but it was under the direction of one 
of those heroes who appear at distant 
intervals in history, whose master- 
minds acquire such an ascendancy 
over mankind as almost to command 
fortune; and from whose exertions, in 
circumstances the most adverse, un- 
hoped-for triumphs often proceed In 
the end of December 1756, Colonel 
Clive appeared at the mouth of the 
Ganges, defeated the Mogul detach- 
ment sent to oppose his landing, re- 
took Calcutta, and, disregarding the 
timid expostiilation of the council, 
took upon himself the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs. It soon appeared how 
essential the guidance of a chief of 
such personal and moral courage was 
to the salvation of our Indian posses- 
sions at that critical juncture. Surajee 
Dowlah in a few weeks returned with 
increased forces ; but Clive stormed his 
camp, and struck such terror into his 
troops that a treaty was concluded, by 
which Calcutta was restored to the 
Company, and permission granted to 
fortify it. From that hour the terri- 
torial empire of England in India may 
be said to have been established. 

5. Shortlyafter this important event, 
intelligence arrived in India of the 
commencement of hostilities between 
France and England, and the govern- 
ment at Calcutta received advices that 
Surajee Dowlah was preparing to join 
the former with all his forces. CHve 
instantly took his determination; he 
resolved to raise up Meer Jaffier, a re- 
nowned military leader in Bengal, to 
the viceroyship of that province, in the 
hope that, owing his elevation to the 
British, he would be less disposed to 
join their enemies than the Nabob, 
who was already their inveterate ene- 
my. Such a treaty was immediately 
concluded with the Hindoo potentate, 
on terms highly favourable to the Eng- 
lish; and shortly afterwards hostilities 
commenced, by Colonel Clive march- 
ing with two thousand men against 
the French fort of Chandemagore, on 
the Hoogly, eighty miles above Cal- 
cutta. T\nB fort was soon taken, and 
several others reduced. At length, on 
the 22d June, Clive, with his little 
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army, then raised to mne hundred 
Europeans and two thousand sepoys, 
and six guns, came up with the vast 
array of Surajee, consisting of fifty 
thousand infantry, eight thousand cav- 
ahy, and fifty guns, under French 
officers, in a good position at Plessy. 
For the first and last time in his life, 
Clive called a council of war : the pro- 
verb held good, and the council de- 
clined to fight;* but the English gen- 
eral consTilted only his own heroic 
character, and led his troops against 
the enemy. The odds were fearful; 
but valour and decision can sometimes 
supply the want of numbers. The 
British were sheltered, in the early 
part of the day, by a high bank from 
the cannon-shot of the enemy : treach- 
ery and disaffection reigned in the 
Asiatic ranks; and before Clive led his 

* Clive stated in his evidence before the 
House of Commons— "This was the only- 
council of war I ever called, and if I had 
abided by its decision, it would have been 
the ruin of the East India Company." The 
same truth may be observed in all ages, 
and in all transactions civil and military, 
where vigour and decision are requisite to 
success. The shelter of numbers is never 
sought but by those who have not the moral 
courage to act on their own conviction ; true 
intrepidity of mind never seeks to divide re- 
sponsibility. In the multitude of counsel- 
lors there may be safety ; but it is in gene- 
ral safety to the counsellors, not to the coun- 
selled.— Clive's Evidence before the House of 
Commons, given in Mill's App. No. vi., and 
iii. 166. 

He assigned the following reasons for his 
treaty with Meer Jaffier to dethrone Surajee 
Bowlah: "That after Chandemagore was 
attacked, he saw clearly that they could not 
stop there, Imt must go on; that having 
established themselves by force, and not by 
the consent of the Nabob, he would endea- 
vour to drive them out again ; that they had 
numberless proofs of his intentions, and 
some upon record; that he suggested, in 
consequence, the necessity of a revolution, 
and Meer Jaf&er was pitched upon to be Na- 
bob instead of Surajee Dowlah." This is 
precisely the language and principles of Na- 
poleon ; this necessity of advancing to avoid 
being destroyed, is the accompaniment of 
power founded on force in all ages. The 
British power in India was driven on to 
greatness by the same necessity which im- 
pelled the European conqueror to Moscow 
and the Kremlin : it is the prodigious dif- 
ference in the use the former made of their 
power, even when acquired by violence, 
which, hitherto at least, has saved tbem 
from the fate which so soon overtook him. — 
Clive's Si;idcnc«, vimpra; and Mill, iii. 162. 



troops in their turn to the attack, the 
victory was already gained. The Na- 
bob fled on his swiftest elephant; Clive 
remained master of the Indian camp, 
artillery, and baggage; and the fate of 
a kingdom as great as France, contain- 
ing thirty millions of inhabitants, was 
determined with the loss of seventy 
men. 

6. The British ascendancy on the 
Ganges was now secured. Meer Jaffier, 
as the reward of his treachery, was 
saluted by the conqueror as Nabob of 
Bengal and Bahar. Surajee was soon 
made prisoner and slain; and his suc- 
cessor purchased the foreign aid which 
had gained him the throne by the 
grant of an ample territory around 
Calcutta, and the immediate payment 
of £800,000, as an indemnity for the 
expenses of the war. The Mogul Em- 
peror, alarmed at this formidable irrup- 
tion of strangers into one of the pro- 
vinces of his mighty dominions, made 
an attempt to expel the intruders, and 
reinstate the former dynasty on the 
throne ; but he was defeated by Meer 
Jaffier, aided by the Company's forces. 
Jaffier was soon after deposed in con- 
sequence of his weak and tyrannical 
disposition, and succeeded by his natu- 
ral son, Meer Cossim: the Moguls were 
finally routed by Major Camac, and 
the French auxiliaries made prisoners. 
After this, the British proceeded from 
one acquisition to another, till, after 
several intrigues and revolutions in the 
native governments of Bengal, some- 
times effected by their influence, some- 
times forced upon them by the incon- 
stancy of the Mahommedan princes, a 
great battle was fought at Buxar, in 
which the Moguls were totally defeat- 
ed, with the loss of six thoiisand men, 
and one hundred and fifty guns. 

7. This important victory decided 
the fate of Bengal. Lord Clive, who 
had returned to Europe in 1760, soon 
after was sent out again to Hindostan; 
and, foreseeing the necessity^ of the 
East India Company assuming the 
government of the whole of that pro- 
vince, if they would preserve their 
footing on the banks of the Ganges, 
insisted, as an indispensable prelimi- 
nary, that its sovereignty should be 
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ceded to tlie Englisli power. The 
court of Delhi was too much humbled 
to be able to resist; and after a short 
negotiation, the Mogul emperor signed 
a treaty, by which he resigned all sove- 
reign claims over Bengal, and part of 
Bahar and Orissa, in consideration of 
an annuity of £325,000 a-year ; Sorajee 
Dowlah, son of the former tyrant of 
that name, the Vizier of Oude, was re- 
stored to all his dominions, on condi- 
tion of being taken imder British pro- 
tection, and paying a tribute for the 
support of the subsidiary force sta- 
tioned in his capital; while the claims 
of the family of Meer Jafi&er were ad- 
justed by the settlement of a pension 
of £660,000 on his natural son. Thus, 
in the short space of ten years, was the 
English power on the Ganges raised 
from the lowest point of depression to 
an unexampled height of prosperity 
and glory; the refugees from an insig- 
nificant mud fort at Calcutta were in- 
vested with the sovereignty over a 
hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles, and thirty millions of men; the 
frightful dimgeon of the Black Hole 
was exchanged for the dominion of the 
richest part of India; and, in the ex- 
tremity of human suffering, the foun- 
dations were laid of an empire des- 
tined in half a century to overshadow 
the throne of Baber and Aurengzebe. 

8. While the genius of Clive, sup- 
ported by the commanding spirit of 
Chatham and the resolution of the 
local government, was thus spreading 
the British dominion on the banks of 
the Ganges, the English had to sustain 
a stiU more obstinate contest in the 
southern part of India. Madbas, on 
the coast of Coromandel, was, so early 
as the year 1653, invested with the 
dignity of a presidency, though at that 
period its garrison was limited, by an 
express resolution of the court of di- 
rectors, to ten men. This insignificant 
town was the object of fierce contests 
between the English and French in 
the middle of the eighteenth century; 
the war which broke out in Europe in 
1744, was as warmly contested in the 
East as the West; and a strong French 
military and naval force besieged and 
took it in 1746, its weak garrison of 



two hundred soldiers being allowed to 
retire by capitulation. Clive, then a 
clerk in a mercantile house at Madras, 
first embraced the profession of arms 
at this siege, and, after the capture of 
the town, escaped in the disguise of a 
Moor to Fort St David, a fortress six- 
teen miles distant, where the renmant 
of the British successfully made a 
stand; and the talents of the young 
soldier materially contributed to the 
defeat, which followed, of the French, 
seventeen hundred strong, by two hun- 
dred British soldiers. Madras con- 
tinued in possession of the French till 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1749, 
when it was restored to the English 
dominion. Although, however, the 
direct war between England and France 
was terminated by this treaty, yet the 
mutual jealousy of these powers led 
to the continuance of a smothered and 
iU-disguised hostility in the East. The 
rival potentates struggled for the as- 
cendancy in the councils of the Car- 
natic — a vast district, five hundred 
miles in length and a hundred in 
breadth, stretching along the coast of 
Coromandel, comprising the dominions 
and dependencies of the Nabob of Ar- 
cot. For several years the skill and 
address of M. Dupleix, the French 
commander, prevailed; but at length 
the daring courage of Colonel Clive, 
and the diplomatic ability of Major 
Lawrence, formed a counterpoise to 
his influence. This, however, was more 
than counterbalanced in the Deccan, 
where M de Bussy had gained firm 
possession of an extensive district, six 
hundred miles in length, and yielding 
a million sterling of revenue to the 
French crown. 

9. No sooner had hostilities broken 
out a second time in Europe, between 
France and England, in 1756, than the 
cabinet of Versailles made a strenuous 
efibrt to root out the British settle- 
ments on the coast of Coromandel. 
The expedition fitted out for Pondi- 
cherry, the chief French stronghold, 
for this purpose, consisted of eight 
thousand men, of whom more than 
half were Europeans, under Lally ; and 
after capturing Fort St David, to which 
the British had retired in the former 
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war, they besieged Madraa in form. 
The garrison, consisting of eighteen 
hundred European and two thousand 
sepoy troops, had to sustain a variety 
of desperate assaults, almost without 
intermission, for two months. At 
length the siege was raised, when the 
brave besieged were nearly reduced to 
extremities, by the arrival of the Eng- 
lish fleet with six hundred fresh troops. 
Lally retired precipitately, and the Brit- 
ish immediately carried the war into 
the enemy's territories. Colonel, after- 
wards Sir Eyre Coote, invested and 
took the important fortress of Wandi- 
mash in the Camatic ; and Lally, hav- 
ing collected all his forces to regain 
that stronghold, was met and totally 
defeated by Coote, with six thousand 
men, who made General de Bussy and 
several of the ablest French officers 
prisoners, and took twenty pieces of 
cannon. This great victoiy proved de- 
cisive of the fate of the French power 
in India. Lally was soon after shut 
up in his capital, after losing all th*e 
detached forts which he held in the 
province ; he was closely blockaded by 
sea and land by the victorious armies 
and fleets of England; and at length, 
aftera protracted siege of eight months, 
in which the gaUant Frenchman exert- 
ed all the expedients of courage and 
skill to avert his fate, his resources 
were exhausted, he was compelled to 
capitulate, and in the middle of January 
the British standards were hoisted on 
the towers of Pondicherry. 

10. Robert Clive, afterwards Lord 
Clive, the founder of the British em- 
pire in India, to whom these triumphs 
were mainly owing, was bom at the 
ancient seat of his ancestors, near Mar- 
ket-Drayton, in Shropshire, on the 
29th September 1725. His family had 
been settled there since the twelfth 
century; but, like many others of old 
extraction in that country, had never 
risen to eminence either for good or 
for evil. Traces of the character of 
the future hero are to be found even 
in the earliest anecdotes of the child. 
The letters, still existing, of his rela- 
tions prove, that when yet only seven 
years of age, his determination of 
purpose, vehement passions, and un- 1 



flinching intrepidity, were conspicuous; 
" Fighting," says one of his uncles, 
" to which he is beyond all measure 
addicted, gives his temper such a fierce- 
ness and imperiousness, that he flies 
out on every trifling occasion." At 
the age of twelve he terrified all the 
people of Market-Drayton by climbing 
to the top of the lofty steeple of the 
village, where lie was seen for some 
time calmly seated on a stone spout 
near the summit. Soon after, he formed 
the boys of the place into a sort of pre- 
datory band, who levied contributions 
of apples and halfpence on the shop- 
keepers. In the vain hope of quelling 
his turbulent disposition, he was sent 
from school to school, in all of which 
he learned little, and gained the repu- 
tation of being exceedmgly unmanage- 
able, though one old master, more 
sagacious than the rest, prophesied 
that the wild boy would make a great 
man. At length his relations, anxious 
to get quit of him, were glad to accept 
the offer of a writership, or civil ap- 
pointment in India; and he set sail 
for Madras at the age of eighteen, in 
the year 1743. 

11. Young Clive had not been long 
in India before his peculiar character 
made itself conspicuous. At first he 
was melancholy and reserved : he had 
no friends, the warm climate affected 
his health, solitude oppressed his spi- 
rits ; and in his letters he speaks of his 
" dear native England, and Manchester 
the centre of all my wishes," with an 
affection which could hardly have been 
anticipated from his previous temper. 
This solitude, however, was the maMng 
of his character: he took with vehe- 
ment ardour to reading, and compen- 
sated in a few years for the previous 
idleness of his youth. The xmcon- 
trollable fury of his passions, however, 
still continued : his violent temper fre- 
quently put him in danger of losing 
his situation; he fought a desperate 
duel with a noted buUy who had long 
been the terror of Fort St David; and 
twice, in fits of despair, attempted to 
shoot himself. On both occasions the 
pistol, though well loaded and primed, 
missed fire ; an occurrence with which 
Clive was so much struck, that on lay^ 
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ing down the weapon lie exclaimed, 
that '* fforely lie was destined for 
{something great !** An opportimiiy 
soon occurred for showing his real 
character. War having broken out in 
India in 1746, between the English 
and French, he entered the army as 
an ensign at the age of twenty-one, and 
soon distinguished himself highly in 
several operations against Dupleix. 
Peace having soon after been con- 
cluded, he again returned for a season 
to pacific purstdts, and was appointed 
commissary, with the rank of captain. 
But in 1749 his career of greatness 
began by the master-stroke which he 
suggested to the government, and in 
person delivered against Arcot, the 
capital of the rajah of the same name, 
and the heroic valour with which, at 
the head of a hundred and twenty 
English and two hundred sepoys, he 
successfully defended that fortress, 
when afterwards besieged, for two 
months against ten thousand of the 
bravest soldiers in India. 

12. Lord Clive was one of the great- 
est generals and bravest men, and 
second in civil government to none 
whom England, so fertile in able states- 
men, has produced. It is hard to say 
whether he appears with most lustre 
as the hero whose single exploits laid 
the foundation of a mighty empire, or 
as the governor whose resolution and 
integrity stamped the characters which 
have given stability and permanence 
to its power. With his defence of 
Arcot commenced that long series 
of triimiphs which was destined to 
carry the British standards beyond the 
Himalaya snows and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, to Ghuznee and Nankin; with 
his civil administration, the power 
which has equalled in extent, and ex- 
ceeded in duration, the empire of 
Aurengzebe. His genius for war was 
intuitive ; he had little instruction, no 
counsellors; he was bom a general 
CJompelled to form himself, his officers, 
and his army, he did the whole, amid 
the deepest adversity, in a few years. 
Like all great men, he took counsel 
only of hSnseK ; saw by intuition the 
whole art of war; communicated his 
own ardent spirit to a noble band of 



followers, and awakened among hid 
galhmt sepoys a devotion rivalling even 
that of the tenth legion of Csesar, or 
the Old Guard of Napoleon. "Such 
an extent of cultivated territory," it 
has been eloquently said, "such an 
amount of revenue, such a multitude 
of subjects, was never added to the 
dominion of Rome by the most suc- 
cessful proconsul; nor were such 
wealthy spoils ever borne under arches 
of triumph along the Sacred Way to 
the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The 
fame of those who subdued Antiochus 
and Tigranes grows dim, compared 
with the splendour of the exploits 
which the young Englishman aclueved 
at the head of an army not equal in 
numbers to half a Roman legion. As 
a statesman, he first made daimtless 
and imsparing war on the gigantic 
system of oppression, extortion, and 
corruption, which previously existed. 
In that war he put to hazard his ease, 
his fame, his splendid fortune. If the 
reproach of the Company and its ser- 
vants has been nobly taken away; if 
in India the yoke of foreign masters 
has been foimd lighter than that of 
any native dynasty; if a body of pub- 
lic servants has been reared, unequal- 
led for their ability, integrity, and 
pubhc spirit, the praise is in no small 
degree due to Clive. His name stands 
high on the roll of conquerors; but it 
is found in a better list — among those 
who have done and suffered much for 
the happiness of mankind." * He died 
by his own hand, at the age of forty- 
nine, in a fit of insanity, produced by 
the ingratitude and persecution of his 
country. As a warrior, history must 
assign him a place in the same rank 
with Lucullus and Trajan; as a pro- 
consul, the veneration due to Antoni- 
nus and Turgot ; as a victim of na- 
tional ingratitude, a place in the nar- 
rower but more glorious fane of Themi- 
stocles and Scipio. 

13. The downfall of the French 
power in India first brought the Eng- 

* See Mr Macaulay's noble biography of 
Clive in the Edinburgh Review — an author 
upon whom alone the mantle of Hume since 
his time is worthy to descend. — Ediiibwrgh 
Review, Ixx. 309-312; and MisceUaiuovs 
Essays, liL 205. 
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Ush into contact with a 'still more for- 
midable enemy than the ambitions 
rivals who had so long disputed with 
them the palm of European ascendancy. 
On the high table-land of Mysore, ele- 
vated three thousand feet above the 
level of Madras, is to be found a race 
of men, very dififerent from the inhabi- 
tants of the lower plains of India, 
breathing a purer air, hardened by a 
cooler temperature, inured to more 
manly occupations. The inhabitants 
of Mysore are bold, restless, and im- 
petuous; roving in disposition, pre- 
datory in habit, warlike in character ; 
whose fierce poverty had for ages "in- 
sulted the plenty of the vales beneath." 
Hyder Ali was originally a private 
soldier in the army of the rajah of this 
district, and he received the command 
of three hundred men, in consequence 
of his gallantry at the siege of one of 
the hill-forts of a neighbouring rajah. 
He was one of those domineering cha- 
racters whom nature appears to have 
formed to command, and who, in 
troubled times, so often make their 
way, despite every obstacle, to the 
head of affairs. So illiterate as to be 
tmable either to read or write, he was 
yet possessed of the ambition to desire, 
the daring to seize, and the capacity 
to wield supreme power; and the natu- 
ral sagacity of his mind more than 
supplied what, in others, is the fruit 
of lengthened study, or the dear- 
bought result of experience in the 
world.* Active, indefatigable, and 
intrepid, he fearlessly incurred danger 
and underwent fatigue in the pursuit 
of ambition : liberal of money, affable 
in manner, discerning in character, he 
soon won the affections of his follow- 
ers, and attracted to his standards that 
host of adventurers who in the East 
are ever ready to swell the ti-ain t>f 
conquest. Faithless in disposition, 
regardless of oaths, unscrupulous in 

* He was entirely ignorant of the processes 
of arithmetic ; but such was the power he 
possessed of mental calculation, that he could 
outstrip, in arriving at a result even of com- 
plicated figures, the most skilful arithmeti- 
cians ; and none of his followers could de- 
ceive him in his estimate of the amount of 
the plunder which should be brought into 
his treasury.— Mill, iii. 407. 



action,' he was distinguished by that 
singukr mixture of great and wicked 
qualities which, in every age, from the 
days of Csesar to those of Napoleon, 
has marked the character of those 
who raise themselves amidst blood 
and tumult from a private station to 
the command of their country. He 
appeared at that era, ever so favourable 
to usurpers, when the established gov- 
ernment is falling to pieces from the 
weakness and vices of its possessors, 
and the experienced evils of anarchy 
at once prepare the throne for an au- 
dacious soldier, and induce men to 
range themselves in willing multitudes 
under his banners. His career began 
as a subaltern at the head of two hun- 
dred foot and fifty horse ; but he was 
soon vested with the command of the 
important fortress of Dindigul, and 
rapidly attracted numbers to his stan- 
dard by the success of his operations, 
and the boimdless license which he 
permitted to his followers in plunder- 
ing the adjacent territories. He ex- 
perienced many reverses ; but rose su- 
perior to them all, and went on from 
one acquisition to another, till he had 
entirely subverted the former govern- 
ment, seized the great commercial city 
of Bednore, with its treasures, esti- 
mated at twelve millions sterling, 
placed himself on the throne of Ser- 
ingapatam, and established his autho- 
rity over almost the whole southern 
parts of the Indian peninsula. 

14. Hyder had established amicable 
relations with the French in the Car- 
natic, during the period of their influ- 
ence in India ; but the early destruc- 
tion of their power after he began to 
rise into importance, prevented for a 
number of years any rupture between 
him and the British. At length, how- 
ever, the growing consequence of the 
Mysore usurper on the one hand, and 
the rising strength of the Company on 
the other, necessarily brought these 
two great powers into collision. Hos- 
tilities with Hyder were resolved on 
by the local authorities in India; and 
as a precautionary measure, a treaty 
offensive and defensive was concluded 
with the Nizam, a rajah whose domin- 
ions were more immediately exposed 
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to his incaraionB, by whkli Lord CliTe 
engaged to suj^rt him, if attacked, 
with a considerable body of European 
and sepoy troops. The Directors at 
home, less impressed than the autho- 
rities on the spot with the indispen- 
sable necessity of advancing in power, if 
they would avoid destruction, evinced 
the utmost repugnance at this treaty, 
and distinctly foretold, that if offensive 
wars were once engaged in, the British 
would be dravni on from one conquest 
to another, till they could find no se- 
curity but in the subjection of the 
whole, and would be involved in de- 
struction by the very magnitude of 
their acquisitions.* But ere their pa- 
cific instructions could reach their des- 
tination, the die was already cast, and 
the dreadful war with Hyder Ali had 
commenced. 

15. Within a few weeks after its 
opening, the British were rewarded for 
their aggression by the defection of 
their faithless ally, the Nizam, who 
deserted to the Mysore chief with all 
his forces ; and at the same time in- 
telligence was received that the latter 
had accommodated all his differences 
with the Mahrattas in the north, so 
that the confederacy which the Eng- 
lish had projected against Hyder was 
now turned against themselves. The 
united forces of Hyder and the Nizam, 
forty thousand strong, approached 
Madras, and ravaged the country up 
to the very gates of the fortress ; and 
though Colonel Smith, with the Brit- 
ish and sepoy troops, defeated them 
with the loss of sixty pieces of cannon, 

* * * If once we pass the bounds of defensive 
war&re, we shall be led from one acquisition 
to another, till we shall find no security but 
in the subjection of the whole, which, by di- 
viding your force, would lose you the whole, 
and end in our extirpation from Hindostan." 
And again, in another despatch, ' ' We utterly 
disapprove and condemn offensive wars." 
The same principles were constantly follow- 
ed by the Court of Directors, both during 
the administration of Warren Hastings and 
Marquis Wellesley ; but these great states- 
men early perceived that it was impossible 
for a handful of foreigners to stop short in 
the career of conquest^ and tha^ like Na- 
poleon, they were constantly placed in the 
alternative of universal dominion or total 
r\iiQ.—Director8' Despatch, 22d April 1768 ; 
AUBEB, i. 223-226. 



want of cavalry prevented him froml 
obtaining any decisive success in the 
face of the numerous squadrons of the 
Mysore horse. The hostile incursion 
was repeated in the following year, 
when Hyder laid waste the Company's 
territory in so savage a manner, that 
like the countries desolated by Timour 
or Genghis Khan, nothing remained 
but bleached skeletons and smoking 
ruins to attest where the dwellings of 
man had been. In the midst of these 
successes, he opened a communication 
with the French authorities at Pon- 
dicherry, to whom he announced the 
approaching destruction of the English 
power in the peninsula; while the 
East India Directors at home, panic- 
struck by the magnitude of the dis- 
asters already incurred, and the inter- 
minable prospect of wars and difficul- 
ties which opened before them, re- 
newed in earnest terms their represent- 
ations on the necessity of resuming the 
now almost hopeless attempt to effect 
an accommodation. At length Hyder 
struck a decisive blow. Sending all 
his heavy cannon and baggage home 
from Pondicherry, which during his in- 
cursions he had twice visited to confer 
with the French, he puthimseKatthe 
head of six thousand of his swiftest 
horse, drew the English army by a 
series of able movements to a consider- 
able distance from Madras, and then, 
by a rapid march of a hundred and 
twenty miles in three days, interposed 
between them and that capital, and 
approached to Mount St Thomas, in 
its immediate vicinity. The Council 
werefilled with consternation: although 
the fortress could have held out till 
the arrival of the English army, the 
open town and villas in its vicinity were 
exposed to immediate destruction ; and 
they gladly embraced the overtures of 
acconunodation which, like Napoleon, 
he made in the moment of his great- 
est success, and concluded peace on 
the invader's terms. By this treaty 
it was provided that both parties 
should make a mutual restitution of 
their conquests, and that in case of 
attack they should afford each other 
mutual aid and assistance. 

16. The principal object of Hyder 
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in concluding thus suddenly this im- 
portant treaty, was to obtain for his 
usurped throne the countenance of the 
English power : the same motive which 
was Napoleon's inducement, immedi- 
ately after obtaining the consular 
office, to make proposals of peace to 
Great Britain. He soon after, accord- 
ingly, made a requisition for the junc- 
tion of a small body of English soldiers 
to his forces, in order to demonstrate 
to the native powers the reality of the 
alliance. The Company's affairs re- 
ceived so serious a shock by this in- 
glorious treaty, tljat their stock feU 
at once sixty per cent. Hyder, some 
years afterwards, became involved in 
wars with his powerful northern neigh- 
bours, the Mahrattas, in which he was 
at first reduced to great straits, and 
he made an earnest requisition for as- 
sistance to the Company, in terms of 
the treaty of 1769. But the Madras 
council contrived, on one pretence or 
another, with more prudence than good 
faith, to elude the demand, to the in- 
conveniences of which they were now 
fully awakened. These repeated re- 
fusals excited great jealousy in the 
breast of the Mysore chief, the more 
especially as he was well aware that 
the English had, in the interval since 
the cessation of hostilities, greatly 
augmented their army, especially in 
cavalry, in which it had formerly ex- 
perienced so lamentable a deficiency, 
and that they had now thirty thousand 
well-disciplined men in the presidency. 
Accordingly, in June 1780, he descend- 
ed into the Carnatic, at the head of 
the most powerful and best-appointed 
army which ever had appeared in In- 
dm, consisting of twenty thousand re- 
gular infantry, and seventy thousand 
horse, of whom nearly a half were dis- 
ciplined in the European method. So 
suddenly, and with such secresy, were 
his measures taken, that the dreadful 
torrent was in motion before the Eng- 
lish were so much as aware of its ex- 
istence; and the government of Ma- 
dras were apprised of the approach of 
the enemy for the first time by vast 
columns of smoke rising from burning 
villages in the Carnatic, which, con- 
verging from different directions. 



threatened to wrap the capital itself 
in conflagration. 

17. Mr Burke has described, with 
more than even his usual fervour of 
eloquence, this dreadful irruption:— 
** Hyder resolved, in the gloomy re- 
cesses of a mind capacious of such 
things, to leave the whole Carnatic an 
everlasting monument of vengeance, 
and to put perpetual desolation as a 
barrier between him and those against 
whom the faith, which holds the mortal 
elements of the world together, was 
no protection. Having terminated his 
disputes with every enemy and every 
rival, who buried their mutual animo- 
sities in their common detestation of 
the European invader, he drew from 
every quarter whatever a savage fero- 
city could add to his new rudiments 
in the arts of destruction ; and, com- 
pounding all the materials of fury, 
havoc, and desolation into one black 
cloud, he hung for a while on the de- 
clivities of the mountains. While the 
objects of these calamities were idly 
and stupidly gazing thunderstruck on 
this menacing meteor, which blacken- 
ed all their horizon, it suddenly burst, 
and poured down the whole of its con- 
tents upon the plains of the Carnatic. 
Then ensued a scene of woe, the like 
of which no eye had seen, no heart 
conceived, and which no tongue can 
adequately tell. AU the horrors of 
war, before known or heard of, were 
mercy to that new havoc. A storm of 
universal fire blasted every field, con- 
sumed every house, destroyed every 
temple. The miserable inhabitants^ 
flying from their flaming villages, in 
part were slaughtered; others, with- 
out regard to sex, to age, to the respect 
of rank, or sacredness of function, fa- 
thers torn from children, husbands 
from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind 
of cavalry, and amidst the goading 
spears of drivers, and the trampling 
of pursuing horses, were swept into 
captivity in an unknown and hostile 
land. Those who were able to evade 
this tempest fled to the walled cities ; 
but, escaping from fire, sword, and 
exile, they fell into the jaws of famine. 
For months together these creatures of 
suffering, whose very excess and lux^ 
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vsy in their most plenteous days had 
fallal short of the allowance of our 
austerest iBste, silent, patient> resign- 
ed, without se^ttticm or disturbance, 
almost without comf^iint, perished 
by a hundred a-day in the streets of 
Madras; while every day seventy at 
least laid their bodies in the streete or 
on the glacis of Tanjore, and expired 
of famine in the granary of India." 

18. The success of Hyder in this 
tremendous inroad was almost equal 
to that of Surajee Dowlah, in the at- 
tack upon Calcutta twenty-four years 
before. With a degree of daring and 
military skill which rivalled that of Na- 
poleon himself, he interposed with his 
whole forces between the two English 
armies, the one commanded by Colonel 
Baillie,* the other by Sir Hector Monro, 
who were approaching each other, and 
only six miles distant; overwhelmed 
the former, when caught in ambus- 
cade, by the multitude and vehement 
charges of his horse, literally trampling 
the English infantry under foot with 

* The valour displajred on this occasion by 
Colonel Baillie with his little band of foUow- 
-ers, consisting only of four hundred Euro- 
peans and two thousand sepoys, never was 
exceeded even in the glorious fields of In- 
dian warfare. Surrounded on all sides by 
the countless squadrons of Hyder's horse, 
torn in pieces by a terrible fire from sixty 
pieces of cannon, borne down by the weight 
and fury of the armed elephants, they yet 
long resisted with such vigour as more than 
once balanced the fortunes of the day, and 
threw Hyder into such perplexity, that but 
for the advice of Lally he would have drawn 
off in despair. The accidental explosion of 
two ammunition waggons early depriwd 
them of their reserve ammunition: but, 
nevertheless, they continued the combat 
with heroic resolution to the last, forming a 
square which repelled thirteen different at- 
tacks of the Mysore horse, the wounded 
raising themselves in many cases from the 
ground to resist the enemy with their bayo- 
nets, while the ofiicers kept them at bay 
with their swords. Two hundred were made 
prisoners, for the most part desperately 
wounded, including the commander himself 
and his principal officers. They owed their 
lives to the humane interposition of Lally 
and the other French officers in the service 
of Hyder, who also did all in their power to 
mitigate the horrors of the captivity, more 
terrible far than death, which they after- 
wards underwent in the Mysorean dungeons. 
— Narrative of the Sufferings of those wTio fell 
ijUo Hyder's hands after the battle of Conjeve- 
ram. Sept 10. 1780 ; Mem. of War in Asia, 
u. 102-188; JIiLL^ iv. 165-166. 



his terrible squadrons and ponderous 
elephants, and compelled the latter 
to retreat, and leave open the whole 
fortresses of the Camatic to his at^ 
tacks. The Indian chief was not slow 
in following up this extraordinary tide 
of success. Arcot was speedily re- 
duced; the whole open country ravag- 
ed, apd siege laid to Wandimash, Vel- 
lore, Chingleput, and all the strong- 
holds of the Camatic. Parties of the 
Mysorean horse approached to the 
gates of Madras; the whole villas in 
its vicinity were deserted, and prepa- 
rations were even made in the presi- 
dency for crossing the surf at the bar 
and abandoning the Camatic for ever. 
19. It is invariably in a crisis of this 
kind that the really great acquire an 
ascendancy. The timid shrink from 
responsibility, the multitude clamour 
for submission; the brave and intre- 
pid stand forth as the deserving lead- 
ers of mankind. The council of Madras 
in the last extremity applied to the 
government of Calcutta for aid ; and 
Warren Hastings was at its head. 
Instantly summoning up all his re- 
sources, he rose superior to the dan- 
ger ; despatched Sir Eyre Coote with 
five hundred Europeans, and an equal 
number of sepoys, to the succour of 
Madras; and, superseding the council, 
whose improvidence or incapacity had 
brought the public fortimes to such a 
pass, took upon himself the supreme 
direction both in his own and the 
sister presidency. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the disastrous state of affairs 
when Sir Eyre Coote now took the 
field against Hyder. His whole force 
did not exceed seven thousand men, of 
whom only one thousand seven hun- 
dred were Europeans; and he had to 
oppose a hundred thousand enemies, 
of whom eighty thousand were admir- 
able horse, and three thousand French 
auxiliaries, who had recently landed 
from Europe in hopes, by the aid of so 
renowned a chieftain, of restoring their 
fallen fortunes in the East. By a con- 
duct, however, at once prudent and 
intrepid, he succeeded ia re-establish- 
ing affairs in the Camatic. The sieges 
of Wandimash, Vellore, and the other 
I beleaguered fortresses, were raised by 
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Hyder at the approach of this new and 
more formidable enemy ; and at length, 
after a variety of operations attended 
with various success, a decisive battle 
was fought between the opposing forces 
on the sea-coast near Porto Novo, 
whither the English had proceeded, in 
order to stop the incursions of the 
Mysoreans in the direjction of Cudda- 
lore. The contest lasted six hours, 
and success was, for a long period, so 
nearly balanced, that the whole re- 
serves of the English were brought 
into action ; but at length, by incred- 
ible exertions, Hyder's forces were re- 
pulsed at all points, and driven off the 
field in such confusion, that, if Sir 
Eyre Coote had possessed an adequate 
force of cavalry, he would have been 
involved in total ruin. 

20. Warren Hastings, to whose 
energy and determination this great 
success was mainly owing, was bom 
of an ancient family, said to have been 
originally sprung from the Danish sea- 
kings, at Daylesf ord, in Worcestershire, 
on 6th December 1732. He was early 
distinguished by a studious turn, and 
inspired with a strong desire to rein- 
state the fortunes of his family, which 
once had overshadowed all the neigh- 
bouring proprietors, but had been sad- 
ly dilapidated in the lapse of centuries. 
At the age of seven years, as he lay on 
the brink of a little rivulet which flows 
through the old estate of his family on 
its way to the Isis, he first formed the 
resolution to regain his family posses- 
sions. This desire increased as he ad- 
vanced in years : he pursued the design 
with that calm but indomitable spirit 
which distinguished his, as it does 
every other really great character. 
When, under a tropical sun, he ruled 
fifty millions of Asiatics, his heart was 
BtiU at Daylesf ord; and after innumer- 
able vicissitudes of fortune, he return- 
ed there to die, and left his bones in 
the churchyard, where he had played 
in infancy with peasant children. " He 
had regained the estate," it has been 
finely said — "he had restored his fa- 
mily; he had done more : he had pre- 
served an empire — ^he had restored his 
country." 
21. The talents of the young Hast- 



ings, both in study and sport, soon at- 
tracted the notice alike of his com- 
panions and preceptors at school, and 
in 1750 he sailed with a civil appoint- 
ment for India. After undergoing 
many vicissitudes of fortune, his tal- 
ents as a diplomatic agent became so 
conspicuous, that after 'the battle of 
Plassey in 1757, he was appointed re- 
sident at the court of Meer Jaffier. In 
1764 he returned with a limited for- 
tune to England; but his ardent spirit 
still looked to the East as the scene of 
greatness, and in 1769 he re-embarked 
for Hindostan. Such was the reputation 
for capacity which he had already ob- 
tained, that, in 1772, he took his seat 
at the head of the Council Board of 
Calcutta. His vigour, audacity, and 
determination there, enabled him to 
triimiph over a powerful confederacy 
of domestic enemies which had well- 
nigh proved his ruin; and the death 
of his principal foe, the Maharajah 
Nuncomar, whom he brought to the 
scaffold for forgery, left him without 
a rival in civil administration, and 
struck terror into the hearts of the 
whole native population of India.. 
Subsequently he engaged in many 
deeds which will iU bear the scrutiny 
of European ideas, but were strictly 
in unison with the daring which in 
every age has laid the foundation of 
Eastern greatness. Yet even in the 
most exceptionable of these, and those 
which were afterwards made the sub- 
ject of such violent declamation in 
England — ^the Rohilla war, the revolu- 
tion of Benares, and the spoliation of 
the Princesses of Oude — he acted im- 
der the pressure of state necessity, 
and agreeably to the maxims of orien- 
tal government and hostility. Every 
farthing he exacted was applied to the 
public service ; and, after having held 
the office of governor-general, and had 
all the wealth of the East at his com- 
mand for thirteen years, he returned 
home with a fortune so moderate as to 
be evidently the saving only of his 
official income. 

22. Hastings, in civil life, was the 
counterpart of Napoleon in war. He 
was an example of the class of lofty 
minds who, disregarding lesser objects. 
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and often breakiDg subordinate rules, 
aim only at the attainment of great 
and lasting designs. With him, as 
with the heroes of Comeille, state ne- 
cessity was the code of public morality. 
If he had been bom in France in Na- 
poleon's time, the Emperor would have 
made him his first councillor of state. 
Invincible resolution, moral courage, 
resolute determination, persevering 
efforts, imwearied public spirit, devot- 
ed patriotism, were his great character- 
istics; and it is by such qualities that 
empires are won and saved. Some of 
his actions, viewed according to Euro- 
pean ideas, appear harsh, a few blam- 
able ; and certainly the great qualities 
of Hastings cannot abrogate the sacred 
rule, that the end will not justify the 
means. Yet must some allowance be 
made for the forces by which he was 
assailed, and the tortuous policy with 
which he was constrained to contend 
in the East. Good faith and just deal- 
ing have ever been unknown in Hindos- 
tan ; moderation in conquest is there 
invariably set down to fear. Hastings 
combated the Asiatics, sometimes 
perhaps too rudely, but only when 
constrained by external danger or state 
necessity, with their own weapons. 
History, on this account^ cannot pro- 
noimce him a faultless character ; yet 
must it respect the grandeur of mind 
which shone conspicuous even in his 
most questionable actions, and admire 
the noble spirit which disdained to 
bend before, and ultimately triumphed 
over, the most formidable combination 
ever arrayed in Great Britain against 
a single individual. 

23. The great success won by the 
aid rendered by Hastings was, how- 
ever, balanced by a bloody action, 
fought on the very ground where 
BaiSie had so recently been defeated, 
in which, although neither party could 
boast decisive success, the English, 
upon the whole, were worsted; and 
Hyder, as they retreated during the 
night, had good ground for proclaim- 
ing it to aU India as a decided victory. 
The affairs of Madras were now re- 
duced to extremities. Lord Macartney, 
who had just arrived there as gover- 
nor, in vain made proposals of peace 



to the victorious chief : another mmv 
derous and indecisive action took place 
in the end of September. There was 
not a rupee in the treasury, nor the 
means of fitting out an additional 
soldier; the supreme government at 
Calcutta was as much straitened in 
finances in consequence of a bmden- 
some war with the Mahrattas, as the 
Madras presidency; and nothing but 
the unconquerable firmness and energy 
of Mr Hastings' administration pre- 
served the affairs of the Company 
from total ruin. By his indefatigable 
efforts, and the aid of the funds which 
he had forced from the princesses of 
Oude, the resources of Lord Macartney 
were so much augmented that his 
lordship was enabled, in November, to 
undertake the important enterprise of 
attacking Negapatam, a stronghold of 
Hyder's on the sea-coast, which gave 
him an easy entry into the Camatio; 
and with such vigour were the opera- 
tions conducted, that in a few weeks 
the place was taken, and the garrison 
of seven thousand men made prisoners. 
The British upon this regained their 
superiority in the field, and Sir Eyre 
Coote, taking advantage of it, pushed 
on and relieved VeUore, to the infinite 
joy of the garrison, who had been 
sixteen months closely blockaded, and 
were then reduced to the last extrem- 
ity. Sir Eyre Coote, whose valour 
and conduct had done so much towards 
the re-establishment of affairs in the 
Camatic, soon after reduced Ghitore, 
and drove the enemy entirely out of 
the Tanjore. He afterwards fought, 
with checkered success, several other 
actions with his old antagonist Hyder. 
Colonel Braithwaite, with two thou- 
sand men, was totally defeated by 
Tippoo Saib, Hydei^s son, at the head 
of ten thousand horse and twenty 
pieces of cannon, on the banks of the 
Coal river in the Tanjore ; and the 
humane interposition of LaUy and the 
French auxiliary of&cers alone pre- 
served the prisoners from destruction : 
while, after a bloody action, Hyder in 
person was repulsed by Sir Eyre Coote 
near Amee, a few months after. This 
was the last contest between these two 
redoubtable antagonists : Sir Eyre was 
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soon affeer obliged by bad health to re- 
turn t<> Calcutta; and Hyder, in the 
midst of the most active operations in 
conjunction with the French fleeft of 
twelve sail of the line, which had ar- 
rived off the coast, was summoned to 
another world, and died at Chitore, at 
the advanced age of eighty-two. 

24. Peace had been concluded be- 
tween the Bombay government and 
the lilahrattas in the May preceding, 
which enabled the governor-general to 
assist the Madras presidency with 
large succours; and offensive opera- 
tions were commenced at all points 
against Tippoo, who had succeeded to 
his father's dominions, and all his ani- 
mosity against the English govern- 
ment. The contest, however, was still 
extremely equally balanced; and the 
government at Madras was far from 
exhibiting the unanimity and vigour 
which the importance of the occasion 
demanded. In vain Lord Macartney, 
who was aware of the slender tie by 
which oriental armies are held to- 
gether, urged general Stuart, who had 
succeeded Sir Eyre Coote in the com- 
mand of the army, to take advantage 
of the consternation produced by the 
death of Hyder and absence of Tippoo, 
and instantly attack the enemy. The 
precious moments were lost: dissen- 
sion broke out between the civil and 
military authorities, and Tippoo joined 
the army and established Mmself on 
his father's throne in the beginning of 
January. He was recalled, however, 
to the centre of his dominions, obliged 
to evacuate all his father's conquests 
in the Carnatic, and abandon and blow 
up Arcot, in consequence of the ap- 
pearance of a formidable enemy in the 
heart of his power. The Bombay gov- 
ernment, having considerable forces at 
their disposal in consequence of the 
Mahratta peace, had detached a power- 
ful body, under Colonel Humberstone 
and General Mathews, into the Mysore 
country. These enterprising officers 
carried Onore by storm, on the sea- 
coast; mounted the great pass called 
the Hussaingurry Ghaut, four thou- 
sand feet high, surmoimted by a road 
slowly ascending through cliffs and 
precipices for five miles; drove the 



enemy from all' the batteries and f orts^ 
hitherto deemed impregnable, by which 
it was defended ; and rapidly advanc- 
ing along the table-land of Mysore, at 
the summit made themselves masters 
of the rich city of Bednore, with a vast 
treasure, by capitulation; carried An- 
anpore and Bangalore by assault, and 
spread terror throughout the whole 
centre of Tippoo's dominions. 

25. This formidable irruption com- 
pletely relieved the Carnatic, which 
had hitherto been almost exclusively 
the seat of hostilities, from the inva- 
sion by which it had been for a series 
of years so cruelly ravaged, and, by de- 
priving Tippoo of the treasure at Bed- 
nore, amounting to above a million 
sterling, seriously crippled his power. 
But it led, in the first instance, to a 
cruel and imexpected reverse. The 
magnitude of the spoil taken at Bed- 
nore threw the apple of discord among 
the victors. General Mathews re- 
fused to devote any portion of it to 
the pay of the troops, though they 
were above eighteen months in arrear; 
Colonel Humberstone and several of 
the leading officers were so dissatisfied 
with this that they threw up their 
commands, and returned to lay their 
complaints before the government at 
Bombay; the army was ruinously dis- 
persed to occupy all the towns which 
had been taken; and, in the midst of 
this scene of cupidity and dissension, 
Tippoo suddenly appeared amongst 
them at the head of fifty thousand 
men. Matthews, with two thousand 
infantry, was defeated before Bednore, 
and soon after forced to surrender in 
that town. The prisoners were put in 
irons, marched off like felons to a 
dreadful imprisonment in the dun- 
geons of Mysore ; the whole towns 
taken by the British, in the high coun- 
try, were regained; and the remnant 
of their forces, driven down the passes, 
threw themselves into the important 
fortress of Mangalore on the sea-coast 
below the Ghauts, where they were 
immediately invested by the victori- 
ous troops of the Sultan. 

26. The governments of Madras and 
Bombay, ahve to the vital importance 
of withdrawing Tippoo's attention from 
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this Biege by divennons in other parts 
of his dominion^ put in motion two 
different expeditions from the MaJabar 
and Coromandelcoasts, into thecountry 
of Coimbatore, in the centre of his 
dominions, and endeavoured to stir up 
a civil war thereby supportingthe cause 
of the deposed rajah of Mysore, whom 
Hyder had dispossessed. This project 
proved entirely successful Colonel Ful- 
larton, who commanded the southern 
army, acted with great vigour and 
intelligence, reduced Palagatchery, one 
of the strongest places in India, com- 
manding an important pass on the 
sea-coast, made himseK master of Coim- 
batore on the high-road to Seringapa- 
tam, the centre of the Sultan's power, 
and menaced that capital itseK. At 
the same time, the northern army made 
considerable progress on the other side ; 
and both, converging towards the 
capital, had the conquest of Seringa- 
patam full in view. The superiority 
of the British forces in the field was 
now apparent; the conclusion of a 
peace between France and England, of 
which intelligence had lately arrived 
in India, had deprived Tippoo of all 
hope of European aid, and the gallantry 
of the brave garrison of Mangalore 
had baffled the whole efforts of his 
vast army, and exposed them to dread- 
ful losses by sickness during the rainy 
months. Discouraged by so many un- 
toward circumstances, the bold spirit 
and inveterate hostility of the Sultan 
at length yielded : after several insin- 
cere attempts at an accommodation, 
a real negotiation was set on foot in 
the^ close of 1783. Unhappily the 
pacification came too late to save Man- 
galore, the heroic garrison of which, 
after sustaininga siege of seven months 
against sixty thousand men, had at 
length been forced by famine to capi- 
tulate, on the honourable terms of 
marching to the nearest English terri- 
tories with all their arms and accou- 
trements. But it was in the end con- 
cluded, and delivered the English from 
the most formidable war they had yet 
sustained for the empire of the East. 
On the 11th of March 1784, peace was 
concluded on the equitable terms of a 
mutual restitution of conquests. 



27. It is seldom, says Gibbon, that 
the father and the son — ^he who has 
borne the weight and he who has been 
brought up in the lustre of the diadem 
— exhibit equal capacity for the ad- 
ministration of affairs. Tippoo inherit- 
ed from his father all his activity and 
vigour, all his cruelty and peiidy, and, 
if possible, more than his inveterate 
hatred against the English; but he was 
by no means his rival either in military 
genius, or in the capacity for winning 
the affections and commanding the 
respect of mankind. Above aU, he was 
not equally impressed as his great pre- 
decessor with the expedience of com- 
bating the invaders with the national 
arms of the East, and wearing out the 
disciplined and invincible battalions of 
Europe by those innumerable horse- 
men, in whom, from the earliest times, 
the real strength of Asia has consisted. 
Almost all Hyder's successes were 
gained by his cavalry: it was when 
severed from his infantry and heavy 
artillery, and attended only by a few 
flying guns, that his forces were most 
formidable. And it augments our ad- 
miration of the firmness and discipline 
with which the British and sepoy 
regiments imder Coote withstood his 
assaults, when we recollect that they 
had to resist for days and weeks tOr 
gether, imder the rays of a tropical 
sun, the incessant charges of a cavalry 
rivalling that of the Parthians in swift- 
ness, equalling that of the Mameliikes 
in daring, approaching to that of the 
Tartars in numbers. But it was the 
very excess of the admiration which 
their great qualities awakened among 
the native powers which proved the 
ruin of Tippoo, and in the end gave 
the British the empire of the East. 
The officers of the Mysore coiu*t were so 
much struck by the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of a few thousand disciplined men 
successfully resisting the thundering 
charges of thirty or forty thousand ad- 
mirable horsemen, that they conceived 
that the secret lay not in their character 
but their tactics ; and naturally enough 
imagined, that if they could give to their 
own numbers and daring the discipline 
and steadiness of European troops, they 
would prove irresistible. 
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28. Hence the general a4<>P^^'^> ^^^ 
only in the Mysore, but ^e other In- 
dian states, of the European tactics, 
arms, and discipline: a change of all 
others the most ruinous to their arms, 
and which, in subsequent times, has 
proved fatal to the independence of 
Turkey, Every people will find safety 
best in their own peculiar and national 
forces : the adoption of the tactics and 
military system of another race will 
generaUy share the fate of the trans- 
plantation of a constitution to a dif- 
ferent people. It was neither by imi- 
tating the Roman legions that the 
PartMans defeated the invasions of 
Crassus and Julian; nor by rivalling 
the heavy-armed crusaders of Europe, 
that Saladin baffled the heroism of 
Richard ; nor by vanquishing the 
French infantry, that Alexander forced 
Napoleon into the Moscow retreat. 
Light horse ever have been, and ever 
will be, the main strength of the 
Asiatic monarchies; and when they 
rely on such defenders, and these are 
conducted by competent skill, they 
have hitherto proved in the end invin- 
cible. It is the adoption of the system 
of European warfare which has uni- 
formly proved their ruin. Hyder's 
horse, like the Parthian or Scythian 
cavalry, might be repulsed, but they 
could not be destroyed. The Euro- 
pean squares toiled in vain after their 
fugitive squadrons, and, when worn 

* In the war with Hyder in 1768, Colonel 
Wood, who commanded the British forces, 
found it impossible to bring him to a pitched 
battle. In vain the Madras government 
tried to equip him with a light train of artil- 
lery and a body of chosen men, in hopes 
that by the velocity of their advance they 
might succeed in bringing him to action ; aU 
their efforts were defeated by the rapidity 
and secresy of his movements. At length, 
Wood, completely exhausted with the pur- 
suit hoping to rouse the Sultan's pride, 
wrote him a letter, stating *' that it was 
disgraceful for a great prince, at the head of 
a large army, to fly before a detachment of 
infantry and a few pieces of cannon, unsup- 
ported by cavalry." Hyder, however, re- 
turned the following characteristic answer : 
— " I have received yomr letter, in which 
you invite me to an action with your army. 
Give me the same sort of troops that you 
command, and your wishes shall be accom- 
plished. You will in time come to under- 
stand my mode of warfare. Shall I risk my 



out by incessant marching, found 
th«mselves enveloped by m indefati- 
gable and long invisible enemy. But 
Tippoo's battalions could not so easily 
escape. Protection to their guns and 
ammimition waggons required that 
they should stand the ^ock of regular 
soldiers : Asiatic vehemence strove in 
vain to withstand European valour in 
a set field; the strength of the East 
was lost without that of the West 
being gained; and in the attempt to 
substitute the one for the other, the 
throne of Mysore fell to the earth.* 

29. Soon after the Indian empire of 
the East India Company had been en- 
gaged in these desperate contests for 
their very existence on the plains of 
the Camatic, the statesman whose 
firmness and ability had brought them 
through the crisis, was exposed to an 
unparalleled persecution from the 
people on whom he had conferred so 
inestimable a benefit. In the confu- 
sion and vicissitudes of an empire 
thus suddenly elevated to greatness in 
a distant hemisphere, without any 
adequate restraint either on private 
cupidity or public ambition, many 
deeds of injustice had been committed, 
many private fortimes made by means 
which would not bear the light, many 
acts of oppression perpetrated in the 
name, and sometimes under the pres- 
svire, of state necessity. All these 
misdeeds, inseparable from an empire 

cavalry, which cost a thousand rupees each 
horse, against your cannon-balls, which cost 
twopence? No! I will march your troops 
until their legs shall become the size of their 
bodies— you shall not have a blade of grass 
nor a drop of water, I will hear of you every 
time your drum beats, but you shall not 
loiow where I am once a-month, I will give 
your army battle ; but it must be when 1 
please, not when you please." Hyder was 
as good as his word. He laid waste the 
country, and, retiring before Colonel Wood, 
drew him on till his little army was ex- 
hausted with fatigue and privations, and 
in that weakened state attacked him, cap- 
tured all his artillery, and reduced him 
to such straits that nothing but the op- 
portune arrival of succours under Col- 
onel Smith saved him from a tot-al defeat. 
Had Tippoo's armies been formed on the 
same model, his descendants would, in all 
probabiUty, have been still on the, throne 
of Seringapatam. — See Mabtik, viii. 46, 
note. 
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rising under such peculiar and unpar- 
alleled circumstances, were visited on 
the head of Mr Hastings. Faction 
fastened on the East as the chosen 
field of its ambitious efforts, where the 
lever was to be found by which the 
inestimable prize of Indian opulence 
was to be wrested from the hands of 
its present possessors. The sacred 
names of justice and equity, of religion 
and humanity, were prostituted as a 
cloak to the selfishness of private am- 
bition; and the whole efforts of a 
powerful coalition of parties in the 
British Islands, devoted for a long 
course of years to the persecution of 
the statesman who had saved our em- 
pire in the East from destruction. 

30. Early in 1782, the House of 
Commons, on the motion of Mr Dim- 
das, and under the influence of the 
Rockingham administration, adopted 
a resolution condemnatory of Mr Hast- 
ings* administration, which led to a 
vote of recall of that governor-general 
by the East India Company. The 
latter resolution was, after the death 
of the Marquis of Rockingham, the 
head of the ministry, rescinded, by a 
large majority of the East India pro- 
prietors ; but the investigation resolved 
on by the Commons was prosecuted 
with increased vigour by the coalition 
ministry of Mr Fox and Lord North, 
by which the former cabinet was suc- 
ceeded. Mr Hastings finally resigned 
his office, and returned to this country 
early in 1785; and in the following 
year, the prosecution commenced imder 
the administration of Mr Pitt, who had 
succeeded to the helm. The impeach- 
ment was solemnly voted by a large 
majority of the Commons : proceed- 
ings soon after commenced with extra- 
ordinary solemnity before the House 
of Lords, and were protracted for 
many years in Westminster HaU, with 
a degree of zeal and talent altogether 
unexampled in the British senate. 

31. In the earlier stages of the pro- 
ceedings against Mr Hastings in the 
House of Commons, Mr Pitt voted 
with him, and, in consequence, a con- 
siderable part of the accusations were 
negatived by the House of Commons. 

VOL. YII. 



His friends looked forward with reason 
to a total absolution. Not only on 
several preliminary questions, but on 
the great question of the Rohilla war, 
he had the support of government, 
and these charges were negatived in 
the House of Commons by a majority 
of 119 to 67. But, in regard to the 
charge of extortion from the Rajah of 
Benares, the prime minister suddenly 
took part with the Whig prosecutors, 
stigmatising the fine levied on that 
potentate (£500,000) as enormous and 
oppressive, and declaring, in regard to 
these transactions, "the conduct of 
Mr Hastings has been so cruel, imjust, 
and oppressive, that it was impossible 
that he, as a man of honour or honesty, 
having any regard to faith or con- 
science, could any longer resist ; and 
therefore he had fuUy satisfied his 
conscience that Warren Hastings, in 
the case in question, had been guilty 
of such enormities and misdemeanours 
as constitute a crime sufficient to call 
for an impeachment." This sudden 
and unexpected change of measure on 
the part of Mr Pitt, was decisive 
against Mr Hastings, as it immediately 
brought the majority in the Lower 
House against him ; and it led in con- 
sequence to many vehement reflections 
on the conduct of the minister by the 
friends of the illustrious accused.* 

* Lord Campbell, in his valuable Lives of 
the Chancellors, gives the following account 
of this unworthy transaction : — " Pitt having 
professed scruples when the King hinted a 
wish that Hastings, a few months after his 
return, should be called to the Upper House, 
Thurlow treated these scruples with con- 
tempt, and said, there was nothing to pre- 
vent the holder of the Great Seal from taking 
the royal pleasure about a patent of peerage ! 
—So encouraged, Hastings actually chose nis 
barony. Having fulfilled the resolution he 
hud formed, when an orphan boy at a village- 
school, to recover the estate which had been 
for many centuries in his family, he now took 
bis title from it, and declared that he would 
be * Lord Daylesford of Daylesford, in the 
coimty of Worcester.' But Pitt put an end 
to all these speculations by voting against 
him, on the charge respecting the treatment 
of Cheyte Sing, one of the most unfounded, 
though be had voted with him on the charges 
respecting the Rohilla war, one of the best 
established of the grounds of complaint. A 
circular had been sent round by the treasury 
to all the ministerial members to attend and 
G 
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There is too mucli reason to believe 
tliat Mr Pitt*s sudden change on this 
question, inexplicable on the fece of 
the transaction, was really owing to a 
jealousy of Thurlow or Hastings, alto- 
gether unworthy of his character. And, 
without disputing that the fine was 
excessive, it must be allowed that it 
was imposed on a refractory delin- 
quent, who had failed in the duty 
which his allegiance required ; that it 
was determined on under the over- 
bearing pressure of state necessity; 
that the exhaustion of the treasury, 
and the pressing dangers in the Car- 
natic, imperatively required an im- 
mediate supply of money, which could 
be obtained in no other way ; that the 
funds thus acquired proved the salva- 
tion of India, by enabling Sir Eyre 
Coote to make head against Hyder, 
and were all applied by Mr Hastings 
to public purposes ; and that, if justice 

vote against: great was the astonishment of 
the friends of Mr Hastings and of the whole 
house ; but it is said that, a few hours be- 
fore the debate, Pitt received intelligence of 
the intrigue respecting the peerage, and of 
Thurlow *s declaration that, under the King's 
authority, he would put the Great Seal to the 
patent without consulting any other minis- 
ter. The turn was so sudden that even the 
attorney-general voted against the prime 
minister: but the impeachment was carried 
by a majority of 119 to 79." — Campbell's 
Lives of the Chancellors, v. 574. If this ac- 
count is correct, and it tallies too much with 
the known facts of the case to leave much 
doubt on the subject, Hastings was sacrificed 
to the jealousy of Pitt and Thurlow, which 
had long been knovra to exist, and at last 
broke out with such violence, on occasion of 
the debate in the House of Lords on the 
mnking-fund, on May 15, 1792, that it led to 
Mr Pitt's insisting that Thurlow should be 
removed from office, which was accordingly 
done. — Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, 
V. 604. It was certainly imprudent in Thur- 
low to encourage the King in his design of 
conferring a peerage on Hastings, . pending 
an accusation, on whatever grounds, in the 
House of Commons, and irregular to do so 
■without the concurrence of the prime minis- 
ter ; but it was base in Pitt to avenge him- 
self on the chancellor for this imprudence, 
by voting, conti-ary to his previous determi- 
nation, the impeachment of Hastings. So 
true it is that the greatest men are often 
subject to the meanest jealousies as well as 
the least. In reality, the merits of Hastings' 
case had nothing to do vnth the final deter- 
mination regarding it : it turned into a mere 
personal contest between Mr Pitt and Lord 
Thurlow, as to which should have the govern- 
ment of the cabinet. 



and not persecution had been the ob^ 
ject of the House of Commons, it 
would have been better obtained by a 
vote of restitution or reparation from 
the English legislature to the injured 
rajah, than by the adoption of vin- 
dictive proceedings against a statesman 
who, in this matter, did evil that good 
might come of it. 

32. Never before had such an as- 
semblage of talent, eloquence, and in- 
fluence been exerted in any judicial 
proceeding as in the impeachment Of 
this great man before the House of 
Lords. The powerful declamation and 
impassioned oratory of Mr Fox; the 
burning thoughts and thrilling words 
of Mr Burke ; the playful wit and fer- 
vent declamation of Mr Sheridan, gave 
lustre to the progress of the prosecu- 
tion. " The place was worthy of such 
a triaL It was the great hall of Wil- 
liam Eufus, which had resounded with 
acclamations at the inauguration of 
thirty kings, which had witnessed the 
just sentence of Bacon and the unjust 
condemnation of Strafford, and where 
Charles had confronted his accusers 
with the calm courage which, amidst 
many misdeeds, has redeemed his fame. 
The Peers, robed in gold and ermine, 
were marshalled by the heralds — a 
hundred and seventy of them walked 
in solemn procession to the august 
tribunal. Lord Heathfield, recently 
ennobled for his defence of Gibraltar, 
led the way; the Prince of Wales, con- 
spicuous for his fine person and noble 
bearing, closed the procession. The 
grey old walls were hung with scarlet; 
the galleries exhibited a matchless 
array of talent, grace, and beauty; the 
ambassadors of kings and common- 
wealths gazed on a spectacle which no 
other country could present. There 
Siddons, in the prime of her majestic 
beauty, looked with emotion on a scene 
surpassing all the imitations of the 
stage. There the historian of the 
Roman empire thought of the days 
when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily 
against Verres. There sat, side by 
side, the greatest painter and the 
greatest scholar of the age. The spec- 
tacle had allured Reynolds from the 
easel which has perpetuated so many 
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noble foreheads; it had induced Parr 
to suspend his labours in that dark 
and profound mine from which he had 
extracted so vast a treasure of erudi- 
tion.* Yet amidst all this stately 
presence was the eye riveted by the 
dauntless accused, who, with a figure 
worn with care, but a brow of intellec- 
tual dignity and a lip of inflexible de- 
cision, calmly awaited his fate from 
the justice or envy of his coimtry.** 

33. During one hundred and thirty 
days that the trial lasted, diffused over 
seven years, the public interest was im- 
abated; Westminster Hall was thronged 
with aU the rank, wit, and beauty of 
the realm ; and though it terminated 
in the acquittal of the accused by a 
majority of eight to one on all the 
chaoses, yet the national mind was 
seriously impressed by the numerous 
accusations enforced with so much 
eloquence. His private fortune was 
almost ruined in the contest; and 
nothing but the liberality of the East 
India Company, who nobly supported 
him with unshaken firmness, against 
such a torrent of obloquy, preserved 
the otherwise imbefriended statesman 
from total ruin.i* The Sovereign of 
Hindostan, the man who might have 
placed himself on the throne of Aureng- 
zebe, and severed the empire of the 
East from the British crown during 
the perils of the American War, was 
bowed to the earth by the stroke ; he 
remained for twenty years in retire- 
ment in the country, and sank at last 
tmennobled into the grave. 

34. But truth is great, and will pre- 
yaJL Time rolled on, and brought 
its wonted changes on its wings. The 
passionate declinations of Mr Burke 
were forgotten ; the thrilling words of 
Mr Fox had passed away; the moral 

* The readerwill recognise in this splendid 
passage the gifted hand of Mr Macaulay, 
worthy, indeed, to paint such a scene. See 
Edinburgh Review, Ixxx. 241, 242 ; and Mac- 
avuly'b Essays, art. " Hastings," iii. 446, 447. 

t The East India C!ompany lent Mr Hast- 
ings £50,000 for eighteen years without in- 
terest, to meet the expenses of his trial, and 
settled on him a j>ension of £4000 for twenty- 
eight years, from June 24, 1785, being till the 
expiration of their charter; and it was con- 
tinued on its renewal in 181 3. —DebcUes of Lords 
en Mr Hasting^ Trial, 495 • Mill, v. 230. 



courage of Mr Pitt had become doubt- 
ed in the transaction; but the great 
achievements, the far-seeing wisdom, the 
patriotic disinterestedness of Mr Hast- 
ings, had slowly regained their ascen- 
dancy over general thought. Many 
of the deeds proved against him, it was 
seen, had been imposed on Tiim by 
secret instructions, others originated 
in overbearing necessity. The poverty 
of the illustrious statesman pleaded 
eloquently in his favour; the magni- 
tude of his services rose in irresistible 
force to recollection; and a few years 
before his death he was made a privy 
councillor, from a growing sense of the 
injustice he had experienced. George 
IV., with manly generosity, soon after- 
wards expressed a desire to make him 
a peer, — ^an intention which was only 
preventedfrom being carried into effect, 
by the dread of appearing to slight a 
decision, however imjust, of the House 
of Commons. But even that body in 
the end became sensible it had been 
misled, and had the magnanimity to 
make public amends. When Mr Hast- 
ings appeared in 1813 at the bar of the 
Lower House, to give evidence on the 
renewal of the Company's charter, the 
whole members spontaneously rose up 
in token of respect to the victim of its 
former persecution; and when he was 
called from this checkered scene, his 
statue was, with general consent, 
placed by his unshaken friends, the 
East India Directors, among those of 
the illustrious men who had founded 
and enlarged the empire of the East.:j: 

t A few hours before Mr Hastings* death, 
he wrote to the East India directors — " I have 
called you by the only appellation that lan- 
guage can afford me, *Var Wooffadar,' my 
profitable friend ; for such, with every other 
quality of friendship, I have ever experi- 
enced yours in all our mutual intercourse, 
and my heart has returned it, unprofitably 
I own, but with equal sentiments of the 
ptirest affection. My own conscience assur- 
edly attests me that I myself have not been 
wanting in my duty to my respectable em- 
ployers. I quit the world and their service, 
to which I shall conceive myself, to the latest 
moment that I still draw my breath, still de- 
votedly attached, and in the firm belief that, 
in the efl5cient body of directors, I have not 
one individual ill-affected towards me. I do 
not express my full feelings — I believe them 
all to be kindly, generously disposed towards 
me ; and to the larger constituent body I can 
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35. Bright, indeed, is the memory of 
a statesman who has statues erected to 
his memory forty years after his power 
has terminated, and thirty after all 
the vehemence of a powerful faction, 
and all the fury of popular outcry, had 
been raised to consign him to destruc- 
tion. To how many men, once the 
idol of the people during the plenitude 
of their power, will similar monuments, 
after the lapse of such a, period, be 
raised ? Persecution of its most illus- 
trious citizens, of the greatest bene- 
factors of their country, has ever been 
the disgrace of free states. The sacri- 
fice of Sir Robert Calder, who saved 
England from Napoleon's invasion ; of 
Lord Melville, who prepared for it the 
triumph of Trafalgar ; of the Duke of 
York, who laid the foundation of Wel- 
lington's victories; the impeachment 
only express a hope that, if there be any of 
a. different sentiment, the number is but few ; 
for they have supported me when I thought 
myself abandoned by all other powers, from 
whom I ever thought myself entitled to any 
benefit. My latest prayers shall be offered 
for their service, for that of my beloved coun- 
try, and for that also whose interests have 
so long been committed to my partial guar- 
dianship, and for which I feel a sentiment, 
in my departing hours, not alien from that 
which is due from every subject to his 
own. " 

In January 1820, a proposition was sub- 
mitted to the East India Directors, by their 
chairman, Campbell Marjoribank, Esq. After 
enumerating the great services of Mr Hast- 
ings, he asked, '* How were these great ser- 
vices rewarded? He was not allowed even 
to repose in dignified retirement ; he was 
dragged forward to contend with public accu- 
sations, and rewarded with two-aud-twenty 
articles of impeachment. He (Mr M.) would 
not enter on the proceedings which distress- 
ed and harassed the feelings of that great 
man ; they were at an end, and the feelings 
which excited them and that great man him- 
self were now no more ; but this he thought 
himself allowed to say, that those proceed- 
ings were contrary to the practice and spirit 
of the laws of this happy nation." 

It was unanimously resolved, " That as 
the last testimony of approbation of the long, 
zealous, and successful services of the late 
Right Hon. Warren Hastings, in maintaining 
without diminution the British possessions 
in India, against the combined efforts of 
European, Mahommedan, and Mahratta ene- 
mies, the statue of that distinguished servant 
of the East India Company be placed among 
those of the statesmen and heroes who have 
contributed in their several stations to the 
recovery, preservation, and security of the 
British power and authority in India. " — 
AVBER, i. 696, 696. 



of Clive, who founded, by heroic deeds, 
the British empire in the East; of 
Warren Hastings, who preserved it by 
moral determination — ^prove that the 
people of this cotmtry are sometimes 
governed by the same principles which 
caused Miltiades to die in the prison 
of the country he had saved, consigned 
Themistocles to Asiatic exile, banished 
Aristides because it was tiresome to 
hear him called the Just, and doomed 
Scipio Africanus, the conqueror ol 
Carthage, to an unhonoured sepulchre 
in a foreign land. Envy is the real 
cause of all these hideous acts of na- 
tional injustice; the people would 
rather persecute the innocent than 
bear their greatness, or feel appre- 
hension from their ambition.* But the 
friends of freedom may console them- 
selves with the reflection, that, if po- 
pular institutions sometimes expose 
their best citizens to the effects of these 
occasional fits of national injustice, 
they furnish the only sure secin-ity 
for the ultimate triumph of equitable 
principles. If despotic power discerns 
more correctly the real character of 
its servants, it is liable to no external 
correction from the gi'owing influence 
of honourable feelings after the wear- 
ing out of transitory passions. And if 
the historian of England, under other 
direction, would not have had to re- 
cord the impeachment of the statesman 
who had saved its Eastern dominions 
from destruction, there would not have 
been permitted to him the grateful 
duty of contributing, against the 
united efforts of Whigs and Tories, 
against all the acrimony of selfish am- 
bition, and all the fury of public pas- 
sion, to rescue the memory of a great 
Eastern statesman from unmerited 
obloquy. 

36. These frequent and interesting 
discussions on Indian affairs, however 
characteristic of the grievous injustice 
which the efforts of party frequently 

* " Miltiades had the greatest influence 
among all the states of Greece, witli a noble 
name, and reputation for military achieve- 
ments. The people, looking to these circum- 
stances, chose rcUher that he should suffer^ 
thovgh innocent, tJuin that they sh&uld cofnivrme 
longer in fear of him." — Corn. Nepos, "Mil- 
tiades." 
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inflict on individuals in all popular 
oonununiti^, were, howeyer, attended 
with, one important and salutary con- 
sequence, that they drew the attention 
both of government and the nation 
to the administration of our Indian 
dominions, and the absolute necessity 
of assuming a more direct control than 
could be maintained by a mere body 
of directors of a trading company, 
over the numerous servants, civil and 
military, of their vast and growing 
possessions. This opinion, which had 
been strongly impressed upon the 
public mind by the serious and pro- 
tracted disasters in the campaigns with 
Hyder in 1780 and 1781, was already 
general in the coimtry before the fall 
of Lord North's ministry; and when 
Mr Fox succeeded to the head of 
affairs in 1783,* all parties were already 
prepared for a great and important 
change in the government of our East- 
em empire. But the scheme of that able 
and ambitious statesman far outstrip- 
ped either the reason or necessity of the 
case. He proposed, — in his famous 
India Bill, which convulsed the nation 
from end to end, and in its ultimate 
results occasioned the downfall of his 
administration, — ^to vest the exclusive 
right of governing India in seven di- 
rectors, to he Tiamed in the act, that is, 
appointed by the legislatm-e under the 
direction of the ministry for the time. 
The vacancies in these commissioners 
were to be filled up by the House of 
Commons under the same direction. 
The ferment raised by this prodigious 
proposed change in the coimtry was 
imprecedented in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Mr Pitt from the first denoun- 
ced it as tyrannical, imconstitutional, 
and subversive of the public Mberties : 
the sagacious mind of George III. at 
once perceived that it would render 
the present ministers, to whom he was 
secretly hostile, irremovable from their 
places, and put Mr Fox at the head of 
a powerful empire, an imperium in irrv- 

♦ Mr Pitt, in November 1783, when the 
coalition ministry were still in power, called 
on Mr Fox " to bring forward a plan, not of 
temporary palliation or timorous expedient, 
but vigorous and effectual, suited to the mag- 
nitude, the importance, and the alarming 
exigence of the case." — Park Hia. xjuv. 13Q, 



perto, which might soon overshadow 
the British diadem. By the combined 
exertions of the crown and the Tory 
party, this important innovation was de- 
feated, after it had passed the Lower 
House, by a small majority of nineteen 
in the House of Peers, and this defeat 
was immediately followed by the dis- 
missal of Mr Fox and his whole ad- 
ministration. 

37. The ground taken by the King 
and the Tory party against this cele- 
brated bill, was its unconstitutional 
tendency, by vesting the patronage of 
so large a portion of the empire in di- 
rectors appointed, not by the execu- 
tive, but by the House of Commons ; 
and it was this consideration which 
gave them the decisive majority which 
they obtained upon the dissolution of 
parliament in the April following. 
Nevertheless it is now apparent that, 
though at that period unperceived or 
unnoticed, the greatest danger of the 
proposed change would have arisen, not 
from this cause, but from the direct 
control over our Indian empire there-^ 
by conferred on the British legislature^ 
If the vacillating and improvident 
policy, on many occasions forced even 
upon the resolute and clear-sighted 
mind of Mr Pitt by the unreflecting- 
habits, and, on material questions,, 
popular control of the House of Com- 
mons — and still more the total want 
of foresight in all financial measures 
since the peace of Paris in 1814, on the 
part both of government and the legis- 
lature — ^be compared vnth. the steady 
rule, invincible firmness, and wise an- 
ticipations of our Indian government 
during the same period, no doubt can 
remain that the interests of the East 
would inevitably have been sacrificed 
by the change; that the ministerial 
directors, acting imder the guidance of 
the House of Commons, could never have 
carried into execution those prompt and 
vigorous resolutions indispensable for 
the preservation of dominions so cri- 
tically situated as those in Hindostan, 
and so far removed from the resources 
of the ruling state. In fact, no govern- 
ment imder the direct control of a 
popular assembly would have been per- 
mitted to engage in those vast under* 
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takings, or incur the expense of those 
gigantic establishments, which were 
necessary to ward off future danger, 
or obtain present success, over the im- 
mense extent of oiu' Indian dominions, 
originally founded and necessarily sup- 
ported by military power.* 

38. Although, however, Mr Fox's 
India bill was rejected, yet the numer- 
ous abuses of our Indian dominions, as 
well as the imminent hazard which 
they had nm during the war with 
Hyder Ali, from the want of a firmly 
constituted central government, were 
too fresh in the public recollection to 
permit the existing state of matters 
-to continue. Mr Pitt, accordingly, 
was no sooner installed in power, than 
he brought forward an India bill of 
his own, which, it was hoped, would 
prove exempt from the objections to 
which its predecessor had been liable, 
and, at the same time, remedy the 
serious evils to which the administra- 
tion of affairs in India had hitherto 
been exposed. This bill passed both 
Houses, and formed the basis of the 
system under which, with some subse- 
quent but inconsiderable amendments, 
the affairs of the East have been ad- 
ministered from that period down to 
the present time. By it the court of 
directors appointed by the East India 
Company remained as before, and to 
them the general administration of 
Indian affairs was stiU intrusted. The 
great change introduced was the in- 
stitution of the hoard of control^ a 
body composed of six members of the 
privy council, chosen by the king — ^the 

* This is not the place to discuss the de- 
tails of Mr Fox's bill ; but it does not ap- 
pear to have been calculated to afford auv 
-practical remedy for most of the evils under 
which the administration of Indian affairs at 
that period laboured ; and accordingly it is 
observed with great candour by Mr Mill, 
whose leaning to the popular side is well 
known,—" The bills of Mr Fox, many and 
celebrated as were the men who united their 
wisdom to compose them, manifest a feeble 
effort in legislation. They demonstrate that 
the authors of them, however celebrated for 
their skill in speaking, were not remarkable 
for their powers of thought. For the right 
exercise of the powers of government in In- 
dia, not one new security was provided, and 
it would not be very easy to prove that any 
strength was added to the old." — Mill's 
British. Indian iv. 480. 



chancellor of the exchequer and one of 
the secretaries of state being two — ^in 
whom the power of directing and con- 
trolling the proceedings of the Indian 
empire was vested. The duties of 
this board were very loosely defined, 
and have all ultimately centred in 
the president, an officer who has be- 
come a fourth secretary of state for 
the Indian empire. They were de- 
scribed as being "from time to time 
to check, superintend, and control all 
acts, operations, and concerns which in 
anywise relate to the civil or military 
government or revenues of the terri- 
tories and possessions of the East India 
Company." These powers were ample 
enough ; but in practice they have 
led to little more than a control of the 
Company in the more important poli- 
tical or military concerns of the East, 
leaving the directors in possession of 
the practical direction of affairs in 
ordinary cases. All vacancies in offi- 
cial situations, with the exception of 
the offices of governor-general of India, 
governors of Madras and Bombay, and 
commanders-in-chief, which were to be 
filled up by the British government, 
were left at the disposal of the East 
India directors. A most important 
provision was made in the institution 
of a secret committee, who were to 
send to India in duplicate such des- 
patches as they might receive from 
the board of control, and in the estab- 
lishment of the supreme government 
of Calcutta, with a controlling power 
over the other presidencies — ^a change 
which at once introduced unity of 
action into all parts of the peninsula. 

39. It cannot be affirmed that this 
anomalous constitution will stand the 
test of theoretical examination, or is 
confirmed by history as regards other 
states. Still less could it be presxmied 
that a distribution of supreme power 
between a governor-general and two 
subordinate governors in the East, and 
a board of control and body of di- 
rectors in the British Islands, gave any 
fair prospect either of unity of purpose 
or efficiency of action. Nevertheless, 
if experience, the great test of truth, be 
consulted, and the splendid progress of 
the Indianempireof Great Britainsince 
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it was direc^ted in this maimer be alone 
considered^ there is reason to liold tliis 
system of government one of the most 
perfect that everwas devised by human 
wisdom for the advancement and con- 
firmation of political greatness. The 
secret of this apparent anomaly is to 
be found in the ^ct, that this division 
of power has existed in theory only; 
that from the great distance of India 
from the home government, and the 
pressing interests which so firequently 
called for immediate decision, the 
supreme direction of affairs has prac- 
tically come to be vested in the gov- 
ernors-general; and that in them have 
been found a succession of great men, 
second to none who ever appeared in 
the world for vigour and capacity, and 
who have vindicated the truth of the 
saying of Sallust, that it is in the 
strenuous virtue of a few that the real 
cause of national gi'eatness is in general 
to be found. It is a curious specula- 
tion, the justice of which time will ere 
long determine, whether the direct and 
immediate administration of affau's in 
India by the board of directors and 
control, which has lately taken place, 
instead of the governor-general, wiQ 
not reveal the latent weakness of the 
system, which has so long been con- 
cealed by the great distance of the 
shores of Hindostan ; and whether 
steam navigation, and the re-opening 
the communication with the East by 
the Red Sea, has not, by bringing the 
intercourse VTith Bombay to a fourth 
of its former time, and thus rendering 
the board of directors the real rulers 
of Hindostan, implanted the seeds of 
death in the Indian empire of Great 
Britain. 

40. It soon appeared how much the 
vigour and efficiency of the Indian 
administration had been increased by 
the important changes made in its 
central government. By Mr Pitt's 
India bill, all ideas of foreign conquest 
in the East had been studiously re- 
pressed — ^it having been declared, that 
**to pursue schemes of conquest or 
extension of dominion in India are 
measures repugnant to the wish, the 
honour, and the policy of the nation.** 
But this declaration, in appearance so 



just and practicable, was widely at 
variance with the conduct which ex- 
traneous events shortly after forced 
upon the British government. In truth, 
an extended view of human affaira, as 
well as the past experience of our 
Indian possessions, might even then 
have shown the impracticability of fol- 
lowing out such a course of policy, and 
convinced our rulers that a foreign 
people settled as aliens and conquerors 
on the soil of Hindostan, could main- 
tain themselves only by the sword. In 
order, however, to caiTy into execution 
the pacific views of ministers at home, 
a nobleman of high rank and character, 
Lord Cornwallis, was sent out by Mr 
Pitt, who united in his person the 
two offices of governor-general and 
commander-in-chief, so as to give the 
greatest possible unity to the action of 
government. No sooner, however, had 
he arrived there, than he discovered 
that Tippoo was intriguing with the 
other native powers for the subversion 
of our Indian dominion ; and, as a 
rupture with France was apprehended 
at that juncture, four strong regiments 
were despatched to India. As the 
Company complained of the expense 
which this additional force entailed 
upon their finances, a bill was brought 
into parliament by Mr Pitt, which fixed 
the number of king's troops who might 
be ordered to India by the board of 
control, at the expense of the Com- 
pany, at eight thousand, besides twelve 
thousand European forces in the Com- 
pany's service. 

41. The wisdom of this great addi- 
tion to the native European force in 
India, as well as the increased vigour and 
efficiency of the supreme government, 
speedily appeared in the next war that 
broke out. Tippoo, whose hostility to 
the English was well known to be in- 
veterate, and who had long been 
watched with jealous eyes by the 
Madras presidency, at length com- 
menced an attack upon the Rajah of 
Travancore — a prince in alliance with 
the British, and actually supported by 
a subsidiary force of their troops. At 
first, from the total want of prepara- 
tion which had arisen from the pacific 
policy so strongly inculcated upon tha 
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Indian authorities by the government 
at home, he obtained very great success, 
and totally subdued the chief against 
whom he had commenced hostSities. 
Perceiving that the British character 
was new at stake in the peninsula, and 
being well aware that a power founded 
on opinion must instantly sink into 
insignificance, if the idea gets abroad 
that its allies may be insulted with 
impunity. Lord Cornwallis immediate- 
ly took the most energetic measures 
to reassert the honour of the British 
name. Fifteen thousand men were 
collected in the Camatic under General 
Meadows, while eight thousand more 
were to ascend the Ghauts from the 
side of Bombay, under General Aber- 
cromby. So obvious was the necessity 
of this war, and so flagrant the ag- 
gressive acts which Tippoo had com- 
mitted, that, notwithstanding their 
general aversion to hostile measures, 
from the expense with which they 
were attended, and their recent decla- 
ration of pacific intentions — on this 
occasion, both the English parliament 
and the court of directors passed re- 
solutions cordially approving of the 
conduct of Lord Cornwallis in the 
transaction.* Treaties of alliance were 
at the same time entered into with the 
Peishwa and the Nizam, native powers, 
whose jealousy of the Mysore chief had 
been of long standing; and hostilities 
commenced, which were at first at- 
tended with checkered success — Gene- 
ral Meadows having taken Caroor and 
other towns, and Tippoo having sur- 
prised Colonel Floyd, and burst into 
the Carnatic, where he committed the 
most dreadful ravages. 

* It is remarkable that the most violent 
declaimer against this war in the House of 
Peers, as uncalled-for, inexpedient, and un- 
just, was Lord Rawdon, afterwards Marquis 
of Hastings, who himself, in 1817, with much 
less provocation, was drawn into the great 
contest with the Mahrattas, which he termi- 
nated so gloriously for the British arms. 
So dangerous is it to judge of distant trans- 
actions from party prejudice or preconceived 
European ideas. —Pari. Hist. 1791, xxix.119- 
159. On this occasion Lord Porchester, the 
nobleman who opened the debate againstthe 
war, said — '* I have proved that it has been 
the uniform policy of the directors and of 
the legislature, to avoid wars of conqued in 
India, and to confine the Company to the 



42. The eneigies of government, 
however, were now thoroughly aroused. 
In December 1791, Lord Cornwallis 
embarked in person for Madras: the 
Bengal sepoys were with extreme dif- 
ficulty reconciled to a sea voyage; and 
great reinforcements, with the com- 
mander-in-chief, were safely landed in 
the southern presidency. It was re- 
solved to commence operations with 
the siege of Bangalore, one of the 
strongest fortresses in Mysore, and 
commanding the most eligible pass 
from the coast to the centre of Tippoo's 
dominions. In the end of January 
the grand army moved foi'ward; the 
important pass of Coorg, leading up 
the Ghauts, was occupied within a 
month after; Bangalore was invested 
in the beginning of March, and carried 
by assault on the 21st of that month. 
Encouraged by this great success, Lord 
Cornwallis pushed on direct to Ser- 
ingapatam, although the advanced 
period of the season, and scanty sup- 
plies of the army, rendered it a service 
of considerable peril, which was in- 
creased rather than diminished by the 
junction, shortly after, of ten thousand 
of the Nizam's horse, who, without 
rendering any service to the army, con- 
sumed every particle of grass and for- 
age within its reach. Still the English 
general continued to press forward, and 
at length reached the fortified position 
of the enemy, on strong ground, about 
six miles in front of Seringapatam. An 
attack was immediately resolved on; 
but Tippoo, who conducted his defence 
with great skill, did not await the for- 
midable onset of the assaulting columns, 
and after inflicting a severe loss on the 

limits of their present territories, and the 
management of their commercial interests.'* 
—Ibid. 133. In 1815, Lord Hastings, then 
governor-general of India, observed, in a 
very valuable minute on Indian finance — "It 
was by preponderance of power that those 
mines of wealth were acquired by the Com- 
pany, and by preponderance of power alone 
could they be retamed. The supposition 
that the British power could discard the 
means of strength, and yet enjoy the fruits 
of it, was one that would speedily and cer- 
tainly be dissipated : in the state of India, 
were we to be feeble, our rule would be con- 
temptible, and a very short one." — Loed 
Hastings' Minute on Revenue, 15th Sept. 1815; 
AiJBEB, ii. 352. 
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assailants by the fiie of his artillery, 
withdrew 2JI his forces within the 
works of the fortress. The English 
were now within sight of the capital of 
Mysore, and decisive success seemed 
almost within their reach. They were 
in no condition, however, to undertake 
the si^e. The supplies of the army 
were exhausted; the promised co- 
operation of the Mahrattas had failed; 
of (Jeneral Abercromby, who was to 
advance from the side of Bombay, no 
advices had been received; and the 
famished state of the bullock-train 
precluded the possibility of getting up 
the heavy artillery or siege equipage. 
Orders were therefore given to retreat, 
and the army retired with heavy 
hearts and considerable loss of stores 
and men. But the opportune arrival 
of the advanced guard of the Mahratta 
contingent, on the second day of the 
march, which at first caused great alarm, 
suspended the retrograde movement, 
and the army encamped for the rainy 
season in the neighbourhood of Ser- 
ingapatam. 

43. The attack on the capital of My- 
sore, however, was only suspended by 
this untoward event. In the autumn 
following, Lord Comwallis was again 
in motion, having in the preceding 
months, after the termination of the 
rains, made himself master of several 
important forts, which commanded or 
threatened his communications with 
the Camatic. A most important blow 
was struck by a detachment of the 
British against a general of Tippoo's, 
who had taken post in the woods near 
Simoga, in order to disturb the siege 
of that place, which was commencing. 
He was defeated with the loss of ten 
thousand men; a disaster which led 
to the surrender of that fortress short- 
ly after. Meanwhile Abercromby, with 
a powerful force, amply provided with 
all the muniments of war, broke up 
from Bombay, surmounted with in- 
credible labour the ascent of the 
Poodicherrum Ghaut, and was in readi- 
ness to take his part in the combined 
enterprise. In the end of January, 
Lord Comwallis's army moved forward 
towards Seringapatam, no longer de- 
pending on the doubtful aid of the 



Mahratta chiefs, but presenting a vast 
array of British and sepoy troops, such 
as had never before been exhibited on 
the plains of India. Eleven thousand 
native English, thirty thousand regu- 
lar sepoys, with eighty-four pieces of 
cannon, exhibited an army worthy of 
contending for the empire of the East. 
Nor was this force, considerable as it 
was, disproportioned to the magnitude 
and hazard of the enterprise in which 
the empire was engaged ; for not only 
were the ramparts of Seringapatam of 
surpassing strength, but Tippoo lay in 
front of them at the head of fifty thou- 
sand regular infantry and five thou- 
sand horse, in a strong position, de- 
fended by nimierous fortifications, and 
one hundred and fifty pieces of heavy 
artillery. 

44. No sooner had Lord Comwallis 
reconnoitred the enemy's position than 
he resolved to commence an attack, 
and the assault was fixed for that very 
night. The army was formed in three 
divisions: his lordship in person com- 
manded the centre, General Meadows 
the right. Colonel Maxwell the left. 
Seringapatam is situated on an island, 
formed by two branches of the river 
Cavery, which enclose between them 
a space four miles in length and a mile 
and a half in breadth. On the eastern 
portion of the island, Tippoo had con- 
structed without the walls, but within 
reach of them, in case of disaster, a 
strongly fortified camp, supported by 
numerous fieldworks and batteries, 
and without this stronghold beyond 
the river, the bulk of the Sultan's 
army was encamped on elevated ground, 
covered on one side by a large tank, 
on the other by a small river which 
falls into the Cavery, and suppoi*ted 
on the side next the enemy by six 
large redoubts. Three hundred pieces 
of cannon were moimted on the in- 
terior fortifications and the walls of 
the fortress, besides one hundred and 
fifty on the exterior line; and a thick 
hedge, formed of bamboos and prickly 
shrubs, connecting the works, formed 
a most serious obstacle to the attacking 
columns, from presenting no resistance 
to cannon-shot, yet being altogether 
impervious to foot-soldiers. To attack 
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sugIo. a force so posted, in the dark and 
amid the chances and confusion of a 
nocturnal assault, must be considered 
one of the most daring deeds, even in 
the annals of Indian heroism. 

45. At eight o'clock the order was 
given to march. The evening was 
calm and serene, the moon shone bright, 
and the troops advanced swiftly and 
steadily, but in perfect silence; while 
the reserve, with the whole artillery and 
ammimition train, struck their tents, 
and stood to their guns in breathless 
anxiety. The surprise was complete : 
so admirably was silence preserved, 
that the centre came upon the enemy 
wholly unawares, forced their way 
through the stiff hedge, and carrying 
everythingbefore them, pushed through 
the camp, passed the ford of theCavery, 
crossed over to the opposite side, and, 
taking in the rear the batteries, which 
had opened their fire upon the other 
division, drove the gunners from their 
pieces. The right wing, under General 
Meadows, also cut through the bound 
hedge about half -past eleven, while the 
left with ease carried the Carighaut 
hill : the roar of artillery was heard on 
all sides, while the flash of musketry 
now illxmiinated the whole extent of the 
horizon. Panic-struck at the celerity 
and vigour of the attack, which had 
penetrated their works in so many dif- 
ferent quarters at once, the enemy 
gave way on all sides, when fortune 
was nearly restored by one of those 
accidents to which all nocturnal at- 
tacks are subject, and the centre, with 
its noble commander, almost cut off. 
The right wing, under Meadows, had 
been grievously impeded in its march 
after passing the bound hedge, by seve- 
ral rice enclosures and water-courses, 
which could not be crossed without 
great difficulty; and, in consequence, 
for two hours he was imable to reach 
the advanced point to which Com- 
wallis had arrived in the island in the 
early part of the night. Meanwhile, 
Tippoo's troops began to recover from 
their consternation, and as day dawned, 
and they perceived that the body 
which had penetrated into the centre 
of their intrenchments did not exceed 
five thousand men, they closed in on | 



all sides, and commenced with over- 
whelming numbers an attack upon this 
band of heroes. 

46. The British troops, however, 
animated by the presence of their com- 
mander-in-chief, made a gallant de- 
fence. The repeated and furious on- 
sets of the enemy were repulsed by a 
rolling fii^e, enforced when necessary 
by the bayonet ; and at length, when 
daylight dawned and the guns of the 
fortress began to be turned upon them, 
they retked towards Carighaut hill in 
perfect order, and took post beyond 
their destructive range. Meanwhile, 
the troops of Meadows having by a 
mistake of their guides been brought 
close to the Mosque redoubt, which 
was meant to have been passed with- 
out molestation, transported by the 
ardour of the moment, conmienced 
an assault, which at first was repulsed 
with heavy loss. The assailants, how- 
ever, returned to the charge, and that 
formidable work was at length carried 
amidst cheers which were heard over 
the whole camp. Animated by the 
joyful soimd, Cornwallis's men stood 
their ground with invincible firmness ; 
while Meadows was no iooner disen- 
gaged from the perilous contest into 
which he had been unwillingly drawn, 
than he pressed on with renewed alac- 
rity to the relief of the main body, 
which he was well aware, from the 
weight of the firing in that direction, 
must be engaged in a very serious con- 
test. As morning broke, the two di- 
visions met and mutually saluted each 
other as victors.* The triumph was 
complete. Out of six of the enemy's 
redoubts, four were in the hands of 
the victors ; Tippoo in an early part of 
the night had taken refuge in his capi- 

* When the enemy had surrounded Lord 
Comwalhs, in the middle of the night, and 
a heavy fire had set in on all sides, he said 
to those arotmd him, — "If General Ikleadows 
is above ground, this will bring him." Nor 
was he mistaken. True as the magnet to 
the pole, his gallant lieutenant pressed to 
the scene of danger, and, attracted by the 
sound, reached in time the theatre of that 
desperate conflict. — The unanimity and 
heartfelt mutual admiration of these two 
great men is, as Mill has justly observed, 
one of the finest features of this campaign; 
and is particularly worthy of admiration on 
the part of Meadows, considering that Cam*- 
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tal; tlie mtrenehed caanp, witk above 
a hundred pieces <^ cannon, was aban- 
doned; four thousand soldiers had 
fallen, and nearly twenty thousand 
more disbanded and left their colours 
— ^while the loss of the victors did not 
amount to six hundred men. 

47. On the following morning Tip- 
poo made a desperate attempt to re- 
gain the Sultan redoubt, which was so 
near the capital as to be commanded 
in rear by its guns; and a body of two 
thousand chosen horse came on with 
appalling cries to storm the gorge, be- 
fore the slender garrison, consisting 
only of a hundred and fifty men, could 
barricade it. But they were repulsed 
by the steady gallantry and ceaseless 
fire of this heroic band. Upon this 
the enemy retreated entirely within 
the town ; and, soon after, the army 
obtained an important accession of 
strength by the arrival of Abercromby 
with two thousand Europeans and four 
thousand sepoy troops. Operations 
were now commenced in form against 
the fortress : the first parallel was be- 
gun and completed on the night of the 
18th ; the splendid gardens and shady 
walks of the country palace, in which 
the Sultan so much delighted, were, 
perhaps with needless violence, de- 
stroyed, and the palace itself converted 
into a great hospital At length, when 
the breaching batteries were in readi- 
ness and armed with fifty pieces of 
heavy cannon, the Sultan concluded 
a treaty on such terms as Lord Com- 
wallis chose to prescribe, and hostilities 
terminated. Such, however, was the 
ardour of the troops, especially the se- 
poys, who were engaged in the trenches, 
that it was with tilie greatest difficulty 
they could be prevailed on to cease 

wallis, by assaming the direction in person, 
deprived him of the honour of a separate 
command in so momentous a service. What 
a striking circumstance, that he so soon 
after should have the means of rescuing his 
noble and respected commander-in-chief 
from destruction ! But India is the theatre 
of romantic adventure, as well as of heroic 
and disinterested exploits; and a most in- 
adequate conception will be formed of Brit- 
ish character or glory, till the memorable 
history of its empire in the East is given by 
a historian worthy of so magnificent a theme. 
—MitJL, V. 367, note. 



firing, and when the European troops 
enforced the command, they retired 
sullen and dejected to their tents; 
while Tippoo's men by a vain bravado 
continued discharging cannon for some 
time after the British lines were silent 
— as if to demonstrate that they had 
not been the first to give up the con- 
test. 

48. By the treaty of peace which 
followed, Tippoo was compelled to sub- 
mit to the cession of half his domin- 
ions to the British, the Nizam, and the 
Mahrattas ; to pay £3,500,000 as the 
expenses of the war ; to deliver up aU 
the prisoners made in Hyder's time, 
some of whom still lingered in a miser- 
able captivity ; and to surrender his 
two sons as hostages. The young 
princes were immediately after courte- 
ously received, and splendidly treated, 
by the British government. Lord 
Comwallis, whose health had for some 
time been declining, and who had 
postponed his departure for England 
only on account of the contest in the 
Mysore, soon after returned to his 
native country, having, during his short 
government, added twenty-four thou- 
sand square miles to its Eastern do- 
minions. 

49. Human affairs are everywhere 
governed at bottom by the same prin- 
ciples ; the varieties of colour, language, 
and civilisation, are but the different 
hues which conceal the operation of 
passions and interests which are for 
ever identical among mankind. Dif- 
fering widely in its origin and its effects 
upon social happiness, the British em- 
pire in India bears, in many respects, 
a very close analogy to the Roman re- 
public in ancient times, and the con- 
temporaneous French domination in 
Europe ; and in none more than in the 
experienced necessity of advancing, in 
order to avoid destruction, which was 
felt equally strongly by the Boman 
consuls, the Emperor Napoleon, and 
the English governors-general of India. 
The reason in all the three cases was 
the same — ^viz. that a power had got a 
footing in the midst of other states, so 
formidable in its character, and so 
much at variance in its principlea with 
the policy of ihe powers by which it 
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was sujrrounded, tliat of necessity it 
was engaged in constant hostilities, and 
had no security for existence but in 
the continual extension of its domin- 
ions, or terror of its name. The East 
India Company had fondly flattered 
themselves that Tippoo, being thus 
humbled, would lay aside his heredi- 
tary hostility to the English power — 
just as the Roman senate believed, 
after the first Punic war, that the 
jealousy of the Carthaginians was al- 
layed; or as Napoleon imagined that, 
after the spoliation of Tilsit, he might 
rely upon the forced submission or 
cured inveteracy of Prussia ; — and the 
result in all the instances was the 
same. 

50. Sir John Shore, a most respect- 
able civil servant of the Company, who 
was appointed governor-general after 
the retirement of Lord Comwallis, was 
strongly imbued with those maxims 
of the necessity of pursuing a pacific 
policy in India, and avoiding all causes 
of collision with the native powers, 
which were so general both with the 
government, the directors, and the 
people at home, and which had been 
so strongly enforced upon the local 
authorities by the board of control. 
Ample opportunities soon occurred for 
putting the expedience of their ap- 
parently reasonable and just princi- 
ples to the test. Shortly after the 
conclusion of the peace with Tippoo, 
differences broke out between the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam ; and the 
English government, as the old ally 
of the latter prince, were strongly 
urged by his partisans to support hrrn, 
as they had done the Rajah of Travan- 
core, in the contest. This, however. 
Sir John Shore, acting on the pacific 
system refused, and even declined to 
permit the Nizam to employ in his 
warfare with the Mahrattas the bat- 
talions which were placed as a pro- 
tecting force in his territories. 

51. The consequences of this tem- 
porising conduct might easily Lave 
been foreseen. The Nizam, after a 
short contest, was overthrown by the 
superior force of the Mahrattas, (who 
could bring twenty thousand cavalry, 
forty thousand infantry, and two hun- 



dred guns, into the ^eld), and com- 
pelled to mate peace on very disadvan- 
tageoiis terms. Such was the dissatis- 
faction produced very naturally at th§ 
court of that chieftain, by this de^ 
sertion of their ally by the English 
government, at the most perilous crisis, 
that he soon after signified a wish to 
be relieved of the presence of the 
British subsidiary force, which was 
complied with; and the Nizam im- 
mediately threw himself without re- 
serve into the arms of the French re- 
sident, M. Rajrmond. By his advice 
he augmented the organised force in 
his dominions, imder the direction of 
European officers under his orders, to 
twenty-three battalions and twelve 
pieces of artillery. These troops car- 
ried the colours of the French repub- 
lic, and the cap of liberty was engravei? 
on their buttons. Thus, by the timid 
policy of the British government at 
that crisis, not only was the power and 
influence of the Mahrattas materially 
increased, but their old and faithful 
aUy, the Nizam, was converted from a 
faithful friend into an imbittered foe, 
and the moral sway resulting from the 
glorious termination of the war with 
Mysore seriously impaired, 

52. Tippoo was not slow in using to 
the best advantage this unexpected 
turn of events in his favour. Already 
had exaggerated reports of the grow- 
ing power and conquests of the great 
republic reached the courts of Hindos- 
tan ; and numerous French agents 
had found their way to aU the native 
powers, who represented in glowing 
colours the favourable opportimity 
which now presented itself for expel- 
ling the English from the peninsula, 
and re-establishing, on a durable basis> 
the independence of all the Indian 
states. The Mysoreau chief, whose 
cunning and pei^dy were equal to his 
ability, strove, in the first instance, by 
professions of eternal gratitude and 
attachment, to disarm the suspicions 
of the British government; and he 
succeeded so far, that, in two years 
after the treaty of Seringapatam, his 
two sons were restored to his em- 
braces. No sooner had he got free 
from the restraint imposed on Mm by 
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their eaptivilyy ihaxt he sent a secret 
circular to tlie difTereat native powers 
of India^ proposing to them all to 
iinite in a common league for the ex- 
pulsion of the English from Hindostan ; 
received with imbounded confidence 
the agents who had been despatched 
to the court of Seringapatam by the 
French directory; and even sent emis- 
saries to the distant court of Cabul, 
beyond the Himalaya snows, to con- 
firm Zemaun Shah, the restless and 
ambitious chief of that formidable 
people, the Affghauns, in his declared 
design of invading the northern parts 
of India, and reinstating in its original 
splendour the throne of the Moguls. 
Meanwhile his own activity was inde- 
fatigable. Soon his preparations were 
complete ; his army was on the best 
footing, and constantly ready to take the 
field; and ere long, while the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam had by mutual dissen- 
sions broken up thetripleleagueof which 
he had formerly experienced the weight, 
and the latter had fallen entirely under 
the guidance of the large French force 
in his capital, the military strength and 
political consideration of Mysore were 
more formidable than ever. 

* The following were the terms of this re- 
markable proclamation by General Hypolite 
Malartie, governor of the Isle of France : — 
"Tippoo Sultan has despatched two am- 
bassadors to us with particular letters to 
the. Colonial Assembly, to all the generals 
employed under this government, and to 
the Executive Directory. 1. He desires an 
alliance oflfensive and defensive with the 
French, and proposes to maintain at his 
charge, as long as the war shall last in India, 
the troops which may be sent Mm. 2. He 
declares that he has made every preparation 
to receive the succours which maybe sent to 
him. 3. In a word, he only waits the mo- 
ment when the French shall come to his as- 
sistance, to declare tear against the English, 
vsham he ardeTUly desires to expel from India. 
4. This power desires also to be assisted by 
the free citizens of colour ; we therefore in- 
vite all such, who are willing to serve under 
his flag, to enrol themselves."— Wellesley's 
Despatches. 

On the 20th July 1790, Tippoo transmitted 
to the Directory at Paris a note of proposals 
for an alliance offensive and defensive, "in 
order to obtain such an accession of force as, 
joined to mine, may enable me to attack and 
annihilate for ever our common enemies in 
Asia; and may the heavens and the earth 
meet ere the aUiance of the two nations shall 
suffer the emsiilesb diminution." The pro- 
posals were,— 1. That th© French should 



53. Matters were at length brought 
to a crisis, by the Sultan's taking the 
extraordinary step, in spring 1798, of 
sending ambassadors to the Isle of 
France to negotiate with the French 
authorities for the expulsion of the 
English from India, and effect the levy 
of a subsidiary European force to as- 
sist him in his designs. He after- 
wards publicly received the troops 
raised in pursuance of this plan, at 
Mangalore, and conducted them with 
great pomp to his capital. It was im- 
possible to doubt, after this decisive 
step, that he was only awaiting the 
favourable moment for commencing 
his operations; the more especially 
when, at the very same period, a 
French armament, of unprecedented 
magnitude, sailed from Toulon for the 
Nile, and both the Directory and Napo- 
leon publicly spoke of their communi- 
cations with the redoubted Mysorean 
chief as their principal inducement for 
giving it that direction, and " Citizen 
Tippoo" was openly announced as the 
powerful ally who was to co-operate 
in the ultimate objects of the expedi- 
tion.* It was evident, therefore, that 
a crisis of the most dangerous kind 

furnish a subsidiary force of ten or fifteen 
thousand troops of every description, with 
an adequate naval force. 2. That the Sultan 
should furnish military stores, horses, bul- 
locks, provisions, and all other necessaries r 
that the expedition should be directed to 
Porto Novo, or some other point on the 
coast of Coromandel, where it will be joined 
by an army under the command of the king 
in person. 3. All conquests which shall be 
made from the common enemy, excepting 
the dominions of the Sultan which have 
been wrested from him by the English, shall 
be equally divided between the two contract- 
ing parties.— Wellesley's Despatches, i. 711. 
712, Appendix. 

Napoleon's letter to Tippoo, upon landing 
in Egypt, already alluded to, (Ante, Chap. 
xxvL § 75], was in the following terms: — 
"Cairo, 25th Jan. 1799. You have already 
been made acquainted with my arrival on 
the shores of the Red Sea, with an innumer- 
sih\e and invincible army, filled with the de- 
sire to deliver you from the iron yoke of 
England. I hasten to convey to you my de- 
sire, that you should give me, by the way 
of Muscat, or Mokha, intelligence of the 
political circumstances in which you find 
yourself placed. I desire even that you will 
send to Suez, or Grand Cairo, some able man 
in whom you have confidence, with whom I 
may confer. Buonapabte." — Carrey Qyii- 
fid- de Napoleon, vii. 192. 
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was approaxshiDg, and that, too, at the 
very tnae when the diminution in the 
consideration of the English in India, 
and the weakening of their alliances 
among the native powers, had render- 
ed them least capable of bearing the 
shock. But the hand of fate was upon 
the curtain. At this perilous moment 
the sons of Britain were not wanting to 



herself. Sprung from one family, two 
illustrious men were now entering upon 
the scene, who were destined to carry 
its glory to the highest point of exalta- 
tion, and leave an empire, both in the 
East and West, unrivaUed in the extent 
of its dominion, and unequalled in the 
impression it was destined to produce 
upon the fortunes of mankind. 



CHAPTEE XLIX. 

ADMINISTRATION OP MARQUIS WBLLESLEY, AND FIRST APPEARANCE GB 
WELLINGTON IN INDIA. 



1. Arthur Welleslet, afterwards 
Duke of Wellington, was bom in 
Merion Street, Dublin, in the parish 
of St Peter's, where Ms birth is regis- 
tered, on the 1st May 1769. He was 
the fourth son of Garret, second Earl 
of Momington, and was descended by 
the mother's side from the Dungannon 
family, his mother having been Anne, 
eldest daughter of Viscount Dungan- 
non. His father was a man of polish- 
ed manners and kind and hospitable 
disposition, but not distinguished by 
any remarkable abilities, except a 
marked genius for music. His mother 
was a woman of uncommon vigour of 
mind, so that he forms, with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, N"apoleon, Mr Pitt, and 
nearly all the illustrious persons of 
the last age, another instance among 
the many which experience must pro- 
bably have furnished to every observer, 
that the sons of a family, at least in 
general, take their intellectual charac- 
ter from the mother's side. The 
WeUesleys were an old Saxon family 
long settied in Sussex, and the ances- 
tor of the Irish branch had come over 
with Henry II. in 1172, to whom he 
was standard-bearer, and from whose 
gratitude he received extensive estates 
in the counties of Meath and Kaldare. 
Wellington's elder brother, who suc- 
ceeded to the hereditary honours, 



was afterwards created Marquis Wel- 
LBSLEY; so that one family enjoyed 
the rare felicity of giving birth to the 
statesman whose energetic councils 
established the empire of England in 
the Eastern, and the warrior whose 
immortal deeds proved the salvation 
of Europe in the western hemisphere. 
2. The young soldier was regularly 
educated for the profession of his 
choice, and received his first commis- 
sion in the year 1787, being then in 
the eighteenth year of his age. Napoleon 
had entered the artillery two years be- 
fore at the age of sixteen, and was 
then musing in lonely meditation on 
the heroes of Plutarch; Sir Walter 
Scott, at the age of seventeen, was re- 
lieving the tedium of legal education 
by strolling over the mountains of his 
native land, and dreaming of Ariosto 
and Amadis in the grassy vale of St 
Leonard's, near Edinburgh ; Viscount 
Chateaubriand was inhaling the spirit 
of devotion and chivalry, and wander- 
ing, in anticipation, as a pilgrim to 
the Holy Land, amidst the solitude of 
La Vendue; Goethe, profound and ima- 
ginative, was reflecting on the destiny 
of man on earth, and inhaling deep 
draughts of diviae philosophy, destined 
to be wedded to immortiil verse; 
Schiller was casting on the deathless 
mirror of the stage the shadows of his* 
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tory and the crealdons of a noble 
fancy; and the ardent spirit of Nelson 
was chafing in inaction, and counting 
the weary hours of life, on a pacific 
West Indian station. Little did any 
of them think of each other, or antici- 
pate the heart-stirring scenes which 
were so soon about to arise, in the 
courae of which their names were to 
shine forth like stars in the firmament, 
and their genius to acquire immortal 
renown. There were giants in the earth 
in those days. 

3, Arthur Wellesley, educated at 
Eton, studied for a short time at the 
military academy of Angers, in France, 
where Napoleon also for some time 
was placed; but he was soon removed 
from that seminary to take a part in 
the active duties of his profession. As 
subaltern and captain he served both 
in the cavalry and infantry : in spring 
1793 he was promoted to the majority 
of the 33d regiment, and in autumn of 
the same year, he became, by purchase, 
its lieutenant-coloneL At the head of 
that regiment he first entered upon 
active service, by sailing from Cork, 
in May 1794, and landing at Ostend 
in the beginning of Jime following, 
with orders to join Lord Moira's corps, 
which was assembUng in that place, to 
reinforce the Duke of York, who was 
in the field near Toumay. That ill- 
foted prince, however, was then hard 
pressed by the vast army of the 
Republicans under Pichegru, {ATtte, 
Chap. XYL § 54], and as he was under 
the necessity of retreating, it was 
justly deemed unadvisable to attempt 
the retention of a fortress so far in ad- 
vance as Ostend, and Lord Moira with 
great skill conducted his troops by 
.Bruges and Ghent to the Scheldt, and, 
crossing that river at the T6te-de- 
Handre, joined the English army en- 
(^tioaped around Antwerp. 

4. The multiplied dwasters of that 
unhappy campaign soon bro\ight Colo- 
nel Wdlesley into contact with the 
enemy, and taught him the art of war 
in the best of all schools, that of great 
operations and adverse fortune. The 
lingliah army, now entirely separated 
from that of the Austrians, who had 
marched off towards the Rhine, were 



in no sufficient strength to face the 
immense masses of the Bepublicans in 
any considerable combat; but a ninn- 
ber of detached actions took place on 
the part of the rear-guard, in which the 
spirit and intelligence of Colonel Wel- 
lesley speedily became conspicuous. 
On the river Neethe, in a warm afiTair 
near the village of Boxtel, and id a hot 
skirmish on the shores of the Waal, 
the 33d did good service ; the ability 
with which they were conducted ex- 
cited general remark, and Colonel 
Wellesley was in consequence promot- 
ed to the command of a brigade of 
three regiments in the ulterior retreat 
from the Lech to the YsseL They 
were no longer, indeed, pursued by 
the enemy, who had tmmed aside for 
the memorable invasion of Holland; 
but the rudeness of the elements 
proved a more formidable adversary 
than the bayonets of the Republicans. 
The route of the army lay through the 
inhospitable provinces of Guelderland 
and Overyssel; the country consisted 
of flat and desert heaths; few houses 
were to be found on the road, and 
these scattered, singly, or in small 
hamlets, affording no shelter to any 
considerable body of men. Over this 
dreary tract the British troops marched 
during the dreadful winter of 1794-5, 
throughanimbrokenwildemessofsnow, 
with the thermometer frequently down 
at 15** and 20** below zero of Fahren- 
heit, and, when it was somewhat 
milder, a fierce and biting north wind 
blowing direct in the faces of the sol- 
diers. In this trying crisis Colonel 
Wellesley commanded the rear-guard; 
his activity and vigUance arrested in 
a great degree the disorders which pre- 
vailed; and during his first essay in 
arms, he experienced severities equal 
to the f ar-feimed horrors of the Moscow 
retreat.* 

5. Short as was the first campaign 
of the Duke of Wellington, it was the 
best school that had been presented 
for nearly a century for the formation 
of a great conmiander. War was there 
exhibited on a grand sc^e : it was in 

* " The cold in Russia, during 1812, never 
fell so low as in Holland during the winter 
of 1794-5."— JoMiNi, Vie de Napoleon, iv. 74. 
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an army of sixty-eight battaKons and 
eighty squadrons that he had serred. 
The indomitable conrage and admir- 
able spirit of the British soldiers had, 
'amid its disasters, appeared in their 
full lustre; but the natural results oi. 
these great qualities were completely 
checked by the defects, at that period, 
of their inilitary organisation. Total 
ignorance of warlike measures in the 
cabinet which planned their move- 
ments; a destructive minuteness of 
direction, arising from too little con- 
fidence on the part of government in 
their generals in the field; a general 
want of experience in officers of all 
ranks in the most ordinary operations 
of a campaign; and, above aU, the 
jruinous parsimony which, in all states 
not essentially military, subject to a 
really popular government, breaks 
down, on the return of peace, the 
military force by which alone, on the 
next resumption of hostilities, early 
success can be secured — paralysed all 
the courage of the troops. These de- 
fects appeared in painful contrast to 
the brilliant and efficient state of the 
more experienced German armies, 
which, with national resources nowise 
superior, and troops far inferior both 
in courage and energy, were able to 
keep the field with more perseverance, 
and, in the end, achieve successes 
which the British soldiers could hardly 
hope to accomplish. These considera- 
tions forcibly impressed themselves on 
the mind of the young officer; and he 
was early led to revolve in his mind 
those necessary changes in the direc- 
tion and discipline of the army, which, 
matured by the diligence and vigour 
of the Duke of York, ultimately led 
the British nation to an unparalleled 
pitch of strength and glory. 

6. It was not long before an oppor- 
tunity presented itself for witnessing 
the capability of British soldiers when 
subjected to abler direction, and led 
by more experienced officers. After 
the return of the troops from Flanders 
to England, the 33d regiment was 
ordered to the West Indies; but con- 
trary winds prevented the transports 
in which it was embarked from scaling, 
and their destination was soon after 



changed for the East. Colonel 3Yol- 
lesley arrived with his corps at XJfd- 
cutta in January 1797. During the 
voyage out, it was observed that He 
spent most of his time in reading; and 
after he landed in India, he was inde^ 
fatigable in acquiring information re- 
garding the situation and resources of 
the coimtry in which he was to serve. 
Such use did he make of these oppor- 
tunities, that when he was called, as 
he early was, to high command, he 
was perfectly acquainted, as his cor- 
respondence from the first demon- 
strates, both with the peculiarities of 
Indian warfare, and the intricacies of 
Indian politics. At his first interview 
with Sir John Shore after he landed, 
that experienced observer showed his 
discernment of character by the re- 
mark, ''If Colonel Wellesley should 
ever have the opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself, he will do it, and 
greatly." And when his division of 
the army took the field in January 
1799, against Tippoo Sultan, the fine 
condition and perfect discipline of the 
men, as well as the skill and judgment 
of the arrangements made for their 
supplies, called forth the warm com- 
mendations of the commander-in-chief, 
who little thought of what a hero he 
was then ushering the name into the 
world.* During the campaign which 
followed, he had little time for study, 
and still fewer facilities for the trans- 
port of books; his library consisted of 
only two volumes, but they were emi- 
nently descriptive of his future char- 

* "I have much satisfection in acquaint- 
ing your Lordship, that the verv handsome 
appearance and perfect discipline of the 
troops under the orders of the Hon. Col. 
Wellesley, do honour to themselves and to 
him ; while the judicious and masterly ar- 
ningements as to supplies, which opened an 
abundant free market, and inspired con- 
fidence into dealers of every description, 
were no less creditable to Colonel Wellesley 
than advantageous to the public service, and 
deservedly entitle him to my marked appro- 
bation." How early is the real character of 
great men shown, when once thrown into 
important situations ! This might have 
passed for a description of Wellington*8 ar- 
rangements for the supply of his army in the 
south of France in spiing 1814.— Genekal 
Harris to the Governor-general in Councils 
February 2, 1799: Wellesley's De»patchts, 
1.425. 
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acter and principles — the Bible and 
Csesac^s Oommentaries.* 

7. The name of no commander in 
the long array of British greatness will 
occupy so lai^e a space in the annals 
of the world as that of Wellington; 
and yet there are few whose public 
character possesses, with so many ex- 
cellences, so simple and imblemished a 
complexion. It is to the purity and 
elevation of his principles, in every 
public situation, that this enviable dis- 
tinction is to be ascribed. Intrusted 
early in life with high command, and 
subjected from the first to serious re- 
sponsibility, he possessed that single- 
ness of heart and integrity of purpose 
which, even more than talent or auda- 
city, are the foundation of true moral 
courage, and can alone conduct to pub- 
lic greatness. A sense of duty, a feel- 
ing of honoTir, a generous patriotism, 
a forgetfulness of self, constituted the 
spring of all his actions. He was am- 
bitious, but it was to serve his king 
and country only; fearless, because his 
whole heart was bound up in these 
noble objects ; disinterested, because 
the enriching of himself or his family 
never for a moment crossed his mind; 
insensible to private fame when it 
interfered with public duty; indiffer- 
ent to popular obloquy when it arose 
from rectitude of conduct. Like the 
Eoman patriot, he wished rather to be 
than to appear deserving : " Esse quam 
videri bonus malebat, ita quo minus 
gloriam petebat eo magis adsequeba- 
tur."t Greatness was forced upon 
him, both in military and political 
life, rather because he was felt to be 
the worthiest, than because he de- 
sired to be the first : he was the archi- 
tect of his own fortune, but he became 
so almost unconsciously, while solely 
engrossed in constructing that of his 
country. He has left imdone many 
things, as a soldier, which might have 
added to his fame, and done many 
things, as a statesman, which were 

* This interesting fact I learned from my 
highly esteemed mend Lord Ashley, who 
received it from the Duke himself. 

t •* He strove rather to be than to appear 
deserving; thus, the less be sought after 
glory, the more he attained it." 

VOL. VII. 



fatal to his power; but he omitted 
the first because they would have en- 
dangered his coimtry, and committed 
the second because he felt them to be 
essential to its salvation. It is to the 
honour of England, and of human na- 
ture, that such a man should have 
risen at such a time to the rule of her 
armies and her councils; but he expe- 
rienced, with Themistocles and Scipio 
Africanus, the mutable tenmre of popu- 
lar applause, and the base ingratitude 
of those whom he had saved. Having 
triumphed over the arms of the threat- 
ening tyrant, he was equally immov- 
able in the presence of the insane citi- 
zens ;t and it is hard to say whether 
his greatness appeared most when he 
struck down the conqueror of Europe 
on the field of Waterloo, or when he 
was himself with difficulty rescued 
from death on its anniversary, eight- 
een years afterwards, on the streets of 
London. 

8. A constant recollection of these 
circumstances, and of the peculiar and 
very difficult task which was commit- 
ted to his charge, is necessary to the 
forming a correct estimate of the Duke 
of Wellington's military achievements. 
The brilliancy of his course is well 
known. An unbroken series of tri- 
umphs from Vimeirato Toulouse; the 
entire expulsion of the French from 
the Peninsula; the planting of the Brit- 
ish standard in the heart of France; 
the successive defeat of those veteran 
marshals who had so long conquered 
in every country in Europe; the over- 
throw of Waterloo; the hurling of Na- 
poleon from his throne; and the ter- 
mination, in one day, of the military 
empire founded on twenty years of 
conquest. But these results, great 
and imperishable as they are, convey 
no adequate idea, either of the difficul- 
ties with which Wellington had to con- 
tend, or of the merit due to his trans- 
cendent exertions. With an' army 
seldom superior in niunber to a single 
corps of the French marshals; with 

X "The rage of the citizens commanding 
unjust things, the threatening visage of the 
pressing tyrant, can never shake the just man 
who is firm to his purpose, from his resolu- 
tion." — Horace, Odes, iiL 3. 
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iitocfps dispMed "by recent disaster, 
and MThoUfy nnaided by practical expe- 
rience; without any compulsory law to 
recruit his ranks, or any strong nation- 
al passion for war to supply its want 
*— he was called on to combat succes- 
sively vast armies, composed in great 
part of veteran soldiers, perpetually 
filled by the terrible powers of the 
conscription, headed by chiefs who, 
risen from the ranks, and practically 
acquainted with the duties of war in 
all its grades, had fought their way 
from the grenadier's musket to the 
marshal's baton, and were followed by 
men who, trained in the same school, 
were animated by the same ambition. 
9. Still more, he was the general of a 
nation in which the chivalrous and mer- 
cantile qualities are strangely blended 
together; which, justly proud of its 
historic glory, is unreasonably jealous 
of its present expenditure; which, co- 
vetous in war of military renown, is im- 
patient in peace of previous preparation : 
which starves its establishments when 
danger is over, and yet frets at defeat 
when its terrors are instant ; which 
fires in strife on Cressy and Azin- 
cour, and ruminates, at rest, on econo- 
mic reduction. He combated at the 
head of an alliance formed of hetero- 
geneous states, composed of discordant 
materials, in which ancient animosities 
were hardly forgotten in present dan- 
ger, or religious divisions in national 
fervour ; in which corruption often 
paralysed the arm of patriotism, and 
jealousy withheld the resources of 
power. He acted under the direction 
of a ministry which, albeit zealous and 
active, was alike inexperienced in hos- 
tility and unskilled in combination ; 
in presence of an Opposition, which, 
powerful in eloquence, supported by 
faction, was prejudiced against the 
war, and indefatigable in endeavour- 
ing to arrest it; for the interests of a 
people who, although ardent in the 
cause and enthusiastic in its support, 
were impatient of disaster, and prone 
to depression, and whose military re- 
fiources, how great soever, were dissi- 
pated in the protection of a colonial 
empire which encircled the earth. 
10. Nothingbutthe most consmnmate- 



prudence, as well as ability in conduei, 
could, with such means, have adiievei 
victory over such an enemy ; but the 
character of Wellington was singular- 
ly fitted for the task. Capable, when 
the occasion required, or opportunity 
was afforded, of the most daring enter- 
prises, he was yet cautious and wary 
in his general conduct; prodigal of hi 
own labour, regardless of his own per- 
son, he was avaricious only of the 
blood of his soldiers. Endowed by 
nature with an indomitable soul and 
a constitution of iron, he possessed 
that tenacity of purpose and indefati- 
gable activity, which is ever necessary 
to great achievements ; prudent in 
council, sagacious in design, he was 
yet prompt and decided in action. His 
activity in war was unwearied ; his 
frame capable of enduring unboimded 
fatigue. At any hour of the day he 
could lie down, wrapped in his mili- 
tary cloak, among the troops, and 
snatch an hour's sleep ; at any hour of 
the night he was ready to receive des- 
patches, and coolly gave orders for 
any emergency.* IsTo general ever re- 
volved the probable dangers of an en- 
terprise more anxiously before under- 
taking it ; none possessed in a higher 
degree the eagle eye, the arm of steel, 
necessary to carry it into execution. 
None more completely answered the 
description which ancient genius has 
left of the greatest general of antiqui- 
ty.+ By the steady application of this 

* On one occasion, during a retreat in tbe 
Peninsula, an officer arrived in haste at 
headquarters during the night, when tb© 
Duke, then Earl of Wellington, was asleep. 
Being brought in, the Duke said, " Well, sir, 
what news do you bring ?*' " We have been 
much distressed, my Lord," replied he ; *' the 
enemy were very strong, and pressed us very 
hard." "Your men, I am afraid, must be 
very much fatigued ? " " Dead beat, my 
Lord." '• Then the French must be dead 
beat also : there will be no attack to-night. 
Good-night, sir." And in five minutes he 
was sound asleep. 

t Daringly ready to undertake the most 
dangerous enterprise, in the midst of peril 
he was calm and considerate : no labour could 
fatigue his body, or subdue his mind. He 
was indifferent alike to heat or cold : of food 
and drink he took what nature, not pleasure, 
dictated : he cared not whether he slept by 
day or by night. Such time as might be left 
after the transaction of business, that he 
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rare combination of quaHties, he was 
enabled to raise the British military 
force from an unworthy state of de- 
pression to an unparalleled pitch of 
glory; to educate, in presence of the 
enemy, not only his soldiers in the 
field, but his rulers in the cabinet; to 
silence, by avoiding disaster, the clam- 
our of his enemies; to strengthen, by 
progressive success, the ascendancy of 
his friends ; to augment, by the exhi- 
bition of its resulte, the energy of the 
government; to rouse, by deeds of 
glory, the enthusiasm of the people. 
Skilfully seizing the opportunity of 
victory, he studiously avoided the 
chances of defeat : aware that a single 
disaster would at once endanger his 
prospects, discourage his countrymen, 
and strengthen his opponents, he was 
content to forego many opportunities 
of earning fame, and stifle many de- 
sires to grasp at glory ; magnanimous- 
ly checking the aspirations of genius, 
he trusted for ultimate success rather 
to perseverance in a wise, than auda- 
city in a daring course. He thus suc- 
ceeded, during six successive cam- 
paigns, with a comparatively incon- 
siderable army, in maintaining his 
ground against the vast and veteran 
forces of Napoleon, in defeating near- 
ly all his marshals, and baffling suc- 
cessively all his enterprises, and finally 
in rousing such an enthusiastic spirit 
in the British empire, as enabled its 
government to put forth its immense 
resources on a scale worthy of its pre- 
sent greatness and ancient renown, 
and terminate a contest of twenty 
years by planting the British stan- 
dard on the walls of Paris. 

11. To have given birth to such a 
man is a sufficient distinction for one 
family; but "Wellington is not the only 
illustrious character which England 
owes to the house of Momington. It 
is hard to say whether, in a different 
line, in the management of the cabinet, 
the civil government of men, and the 
far-seeing sagacity of a consummate 

dedicated to rest: for which he reqiiired 
neither a soft couch, nor absolute silence. 
Many have seen him lying wrapped in his 
military cloak amidst the common soldiers 
of the guard-house." — Livy, xxL c. 4. 



Statesman, Mabqtjis Wellesley is not 
equally remarkable. He was bom in 
the year 1760, the eldest son of the 
family, and gave early promise, both 
at school and college, of those brilliant 
qualities which afterwards shone forth 
with such lustre in the administration 
of India. Educated like his brother 
Arthur at Eton, he inhaled amidst its 
classics shades that delicacy of taste, 
and proficiency in the composition of 
the ancient languages, for which that 
seminary has long been celebrated.* 
He retained these accomplishments un- 
diminished throughout Ms whole event- 
ful career, and attained such skill in 
them as raised him to the very highest 
rank as a scholar in the age of Porson 
and Parr. When he entered on active 
life, his talents for business soon intro- 
duced him to the notice of govern- 
ment; but his predilection was so 
strongly evinced from the first for Ori- 
ental afiairs, that nature appeared to 
have expressly formed him for the 
coDMnand of the East. At an age 
when most of his contemporaries were 
acquainted with the affairs of India 
only through the uncertain medium of 
distant report, or the casual hints of 
private conversation, he was fully 
master of the politics of Hindostan, 
and had already formed those clear 
and luminous views of the condition 
and situation of our power there, which 
enabled him, from the very outset of 

* Lord Wellesley's first contribution to the 
Musa Etonensis is dated 1778, and bears the 
motto, AfMfttrdett ^m ^recr^—Bo early is the 
character develoi>e(l in lile. The concluding 
Imes are prophetic of the destiny of his 
family : — 

" Quid memorem, qualem sublibertate Brit- 
anna 
Terra tulit prolem ? Satis aequora subdita 

pontj, 
Atque avulsa dolens nudatis lilia parmis 
Gallia, et infract! toties testantur Iberi 
Virtutem patrum, et generis molimina 

nostri. 
At nee adhuc sacra libertas, neque vividus- 

ardor, 
Anglicos intra fines et pristina regna, 
Tam prorsus periere ; mane^ manet ilia 

juvents^ 
Vis animi, et flammae scintilla relicta 

prions, 
Qucejamfulmineo Gallorum marU swperbas 
FraTigat opes, nostrisque minantes arceat 
offris" 

Pbabce's Li/e of WeUeOey, i 14. 
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liis career, to direct with so steady a 
hand the complicated mazes of Indian 
diplomacy. He had for several years 
been an active member of the board 
of control, then under the able direc- 
tion of Lord Melville, and had ac- 
quired, from his remarkable proficiency 
in the subject, a large share in the 
confidence of government. But it was 
not in any of the public offices, it was 
not from the inspiration of Leadenhall 
Street, that he drew the enlarged and 
statesmanlike views which from the 
first characterised his Eastern admin- 
istration. It was in the solitude of 
study that the knowledge was ob- 
tained; it was from the sages and 
historians of antiquity that the spi- 
rit was inhaled ; it was in the fire of 
his own genius that the light was 
found.* 

12. The maxims on which Marquis 
Wellesley acted in the East, were iden- 
tical with those which Napoleon per- 
ceived to be indispensable to his exist- 
ence in Europe, and which in former 
times had given the Romans the em- 
pire of the world. He at once dis- 
cerned that the British sway in India 
was founded entirely on opinion; that 
twenty or thirty thousand Europeans, 
scattered among a hundred millions of 
Asiatics, must have acquired their su- 
premacy by fascinating the mind ; that 
this moral sway could be maintained 

* Lord Wellesley, like many other men of 
•energetic and refined minds, was of a highly 
romantic turn. Early in life, shortly after 
he left Eton, he had gone down to the 
neighbonrhocKi of the New Forest to study, 
and there met with a young and beautiful 
lady, the daughter of a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, for whom he conceived a 
strong attachment, which, as may easily be 
believed, was returned. She soon after went 
to Paris, whither he followed her ; but her 
death there put a period to their friendship. 
Sixty years afterwards, after he had been 
governor-general of India, and foreign min- 
ister in England, he returned an old man 
to the same spot. There he used to drive 
out in the morning to the well-known scenes, 
and, leaving the carriage and servant at a 
distance, visit alone the trees, the paths, the 
turf banks hallowed by such associations. 
*'Who," says Bulwer, "can say that the 
mind is not influenced by the scene, the 
place, where we first dwelt with the beloved 
one ? Every object there is hallowed by as- 
sociations which the i)lace only can recall. 
The past by which it is haunted seems to 



only by fidelity to engagement, aijd 
fearl^sness in conduct; and that, in 
such circumstances, the most prudent 
course was generally the most auda- 
cious. Disregarding, therefore, entire- 
ly that temporising policy which the 
government at home had taken such 
pains to impress upon its Asiatic vice- 
roys, which Comwallis had triimiphed 
over only by disregarding, and Sir 
John Shore had obeyed only to destroy, 
he resolved, at all hazards, to maintain 
the British faith inviolate, to strike 
terror into his enemies by the vigour 
of his measures, and secure victory by 
never despairing, and being always 
worthy of it. He recollected the words 
of Cato — " Quanto vos attentiores age- 
tis, tanto illis animus infirmior erit; 
si paullulum modo vos languere vide- 
rint, jam omnes feroces aderunt."+ 

13. But vigour and resolution arc 
not alone capable of achieving suc- 
cess, though they are generally essen- 
tial towards it: wisdom in combina- 
tion, foresight in council, prudence in 
preparation, are also indispensable; 
and it was in the union of these in- 
valuable qualities with the courage of 
the hero and the heart of the patriot, 
that Marquis Wellesley was unrivalled. 
Boldly assuming the lead, he kept it 
without difficulty, because he was felt 
to be the first; ardently devoted to 
his country, he inspired a portion of 

prescribe a like constancy for the future. If 
a thought less kind, less trustful, has enter- 
ed in, the sight of a tree beneath which a 
vow has been exchanged, a tear kissed away, 
recalls again the hours of the first divine il- 
lusion." But the novelist did not contem- 
plate such constancy in a statesman of eighty, 
after sixty years' separation, and India saved. 
Napoleon conquered, in the interim. So 
much does the strength of attachment in 
men of heroic minds in real life exceed all 
that romance has figured. These interest- 
ing particulars were communicated to me by 
my esteemed friend, Mr Montgomery Martin, 
Lord Wellesley's private secretary. Lord Wel- 
lesley's habits in the intervening period were 
occasionally very difierent, and at times he 
was the slave of irregular passion ; but all ac- 
quainted with human nature know how fre- 
quently in the dose of life the mind reverts 
to the recollections and feelings of youth. 

t *' The more vigorous you are, the more 
panic-struck will they become ; if they see 
you, even for a very little, hesitate in your 
course, they will all with fierce assaults be 
upon you." 
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the sacred fire into all his followers;* 
discerning in the estimation of charac- 
ter, he selected from the many men in 
his service the most gifted; penetrated 
with the most lofty as well as the 
soimdest views, he communicated his 
own statesmanlike principles both to 
the direction of the councils and the 
guidance of the armies of India. In 
vigour of resolution, moral courage, 
diplomatic ability, and military combi- 
nation, he was the first of British 
statesmen, even in the days of Pitt 
and Fox. Never, perhaps, in so short 
a time, was such a change produced 
on the character of public administra- 
tion, the vigour of national councils, 
or the success of national arms, as by 
his Eastern rule. He found them 
vacillating, he left them decided; he 
found the public service weakened by 
corruption, he left it teeming vwth 
energy ; he found the East India Com- 
pany striving only to defend their pos- 
sessions on the coast, he left them 
seated on the throne of Aurengzebe. 
So vast a change, effected in a few 
years, is one of the most remarkable 
instances which history affords of the 
impress which a lofty character can 
commimicate to the sphere of its in- 
fluence; and, like the corresponding 
and simultaneous elevation of France 
xmder the guidance of Napoleon, may 
tend to modify the ideas which philo- 
sophic minds are apt to entertain of 

* "So entirely devoted am I," said Lord 
Wellesley, ** to the indispensable duty of 
providing a large force iu the field and an 
efficient system of alliance, that my estimate 
of character, and my sentiments of respect 
and even of affection, in this country, are re- 
gulated absolutely by the degree of zeal and 
alacrity which I find in those who are to as- 
sist me in this great struggle. Nor can I 
conceive a more firm foun<^tion, or a more 
honourable bond of friendship, than a com- 
mon share in the labours, difficulties, and 
honour of defending and saving so valuable 
a pare of the British empire. This is the 
nature of the connection which 1 seek with 
your Lordship, and these are the sentiments 
which render me so averse to those men who 
appear negligent, or reluctant, or irresolute 
in a conjuncture which ought to extinguish 
all partialities, all private resentments and 
affections, and unite and animate all talents 
and exertions in one common cause." — Mab- 
Quis WiXLESLEY to LoBD Cltve, OovemoT of 
Madras^ 14th November 1798— Wellesley's 
Despatches, 34^^. 



the entire government of human af- 
fairs by general causes, and to make 
us suspect that, in working out its 
mysterious designs. Providence not un- 
frequently makes use of the agency of 
individual greatness, 

14. Another statesman, possessed of 
less brilliant but still important quali- 
ties, presided over the direction of In- 
dian affairs in this country during the 
most momentous period of Lord Wel- 
lesle/s government, and had long con- 
tributed essentially, by the enlarged 
and statesmanlike views with which 
he himself was impressed, to train 
the mind of the future ruler of the 
East to those great conceptions which 
from the very first distinguished his 
administration. Henry Dundas, after- 
wards Lord Viscount Melville, was 
descended from the house of Amiston, 
in Scotland — & famUy which, since the 
Revolution, had enjoyed a large share 
of the legal honours and offices in that 
country — and had early risen, alike 
from his talents and his connections, 
to the office of Lord Advocate. But 
his force of mind and ambition im- 
pelled him into a more elevated career. 
Li 1776, he entered parliament as 
member for his native county, Mid- 
Lothian, and from that time, for the 
next twenty-five years, he enjoyed, to 
a greater degree than any other per- 
son, the confidence and friendship of 
Mr Pitt. In 1792, he was promoted 
to the important situation of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, and 
from that period down to Mr Pitt's 
retirement in 1800, had the almost 
exclusive direction of Eastern affairs. 
When that great man resumed the 
helm in 1804, he was made First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and by his inde- 
fatigable energy soon restored the 
navy from the state of decay into 
which it had fallen under the short- 
sighted parsimony of the Addington ad- 
ministration : so that the same slates- 
man enjoyed the rare distinction of 
framing the policy which produced 
Lord Wellesleys triumphs in India, 
and laimching the fleets which extin- 
guished the navy of France amidst the 
shoals of Trafalgar. 
15. Lord Melville's talents were of 
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a liigli order; but they were of the 
solid and useful rather than the biil- 
liant and attractive kind. A powerful 
debater from strength of inteUect and 
vigour of thought, he overcame by 
these qualities the disadvantages of a 
northern accent, a deficiency in imagi- 
native or oratorical qualities, and the 
prejudices against his country, which 
were general in England, till the genius 
of Sir Walter Scott, and the increasing 
intercourse between the two nations, 
converted it into a sometimes indul- 
gent partiality. But if he could not 
rival Fox or Sheridan in the fire of 
genius or graces of eloquence, he ex- 
celled them in many sterling qualities 
which constitute a great statesman; 
and the want of which is too often, to 
its grievous loss, thought to be com- 
pensated in Great Britain by the more 
showy but inferior accomplishments 
which command and seduce a popular 
assembly. To vast powers of applica- 
tion he united a sound judgment and 
a retentive memory; the native force 
of his mind made him seize at once 
the strong points of a subject, while 
his prodigious information enabled him 
thoroughly to master its details. No- 
where is to be found a more compre- 
hensive and statesmanlike series of 
instructions than is presented in his 
Indian correspondence: it has been 
declared by an equally competent judge 
and unbiassed opponent, that in these 
and Marquis Wellesley*s despatches is 
to be sought the whole materials both 
of history and information on our 
Eastern dominions. All the features 
of Lord Wellesley's administration are 
to be found in them chalked out with 
prophetic wisdom, even before that 
illustrious man left the British shores. 
The true principles of colonial govern- 
ment are there developed with a mas- 
ter's hand and a statesman's wisdom; 
all the subsequent measures of the 
governor-general obtained the cordial 
support of this able auxiliary in the 
British cabinet. It may safely be af- 
firmed, that if England ever lose the 
empire of the seas, it will be from 
departing from his Tnaxima in the 
management of the navy; if she is 
stripped of her Indian empire, from 



forgetting his principles of colonial ad- 
ministration.* 

16, The general objects of Marquis 
"Wellesley's policy are clearly pointed 
out in his letters from the Cape of 
Good Hope, in February 1798, to Lord 
Melville ; a series of state papers drawn 
up before he had set foot in India, 
which will bear comparison with any 
in the world for sound and enlarged 
views of complicated politics. He at 
once perceived that the advantages of 
the triple alliance against Tippoo 
Sultan, and the consideration ac- 
quired by the glorious victory of Lord 
CornwaUis before Seringapatam, had 
been in a great measm'e lost by the 
timid policy of the succeeding admin- 
istration; and therefore the first ob- 
ject of his endeavours was to recover 
the ascendancy which had been so un- 
happily impaired, and take measures 
against the powers which had risen 
after its overthrow. The destruction 
of the French subsidiary force at 
Hyderabad, and restoration of our in- 
fluence at the court of the Nizam; the 
arrangement by mediation of the dif- 
ferences among the Mahratta powers; 
the renewal of the league which was to 
prove a counterpoise to the ascendancy 
of Tippoo ; and the isolation of his 
territories, if hostilities became un- 
avoidable, from the coast, so as to de- 

* " It is of the last importance to keep up 
the means of a large importation from India ; 
not only from the encouragement it affords 
to the navigation and shipping of the king- 
dom, and the addition which it makes annu- 
ally to the wealth and capital of the country, 
and being a fruitful source of revenue, bufc 
its necessity as immediately connected with 
the prosperity of our Indian provinces. It 
is to the increased exports from India to Europe 
that we are to attribute the increase of Indian 
prosperity, industry, poptdation, andrevewae; 
and the manufacturers of that country would 
immediately be reduced to a deplorable state 
if any check were ever given to their annual 
exports to this country." — Lord Melville 
to Lord Wellesley, August 1799; Wel. 
Desp. ii. 102. It is on this principle, a fair 
reciprocity of advantages, that all really wis© 
colonial administration must be founded^ 
and by it alone that such distant possessions 
can be permanently preserved; but how 
different is this view from the sacrifice of all 
colonial interests to clump purcJiasing by the 
vdother state, which, under the free-tKwie sys- 
tem, has almost exclusively regulated our 
policy for the last fifteen years I 
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tach him from French intrigue or co- 
operation, were the objects which pre- 
sented themselves to his mind, not so 
much as steps to power as essentials to 
existence. 

17. No sooner had he landed in India 
than he perceived that the open alliance 
of Tippoo with the French, joined to 
the success of their expedition to Egypt, 
and the increase to their influence 
among the native powers which Ifa- 
poleon*s victories had produced, ren- 
dered an early attack on the Mysore 
chief indispensable.* Had he possessed 
the means, he would immediately have 
commenced hostilities, as at that time 
the Sultan's preparations were not 
fully completed ; but unfortunately the 
state of the government finances and 
military establishmentat Madras, where 
the principal efforts required to be 
made, rendered that altogether im- 
practicable. So low had the credit of 
the Company fallen at that presidency, 
that their eight per cent paper had 
sunk to a discount of eighteen or 
twenty per cent; the finances, both 
there and at Bombay, were completely 
exhausted; the present deficit was 
eighteen lacs of pagodas, (£480,000) ; 
bills designed to supply the want of 
specie had multiplied so much that 
they had become alarmingly depre- 
ciated; only fourteen thousand men of 
all arms could be drawn together for 
the attack on Tippoo ; a war was pro- 
nounced impracticable without at least 
six months* preparation; the frontier 
fortresses were without provisions, the 

* Sir Thomas Munro, one of the ablest 
men that Great Britain ever produced, or 
India developed, was of the same opinion at 
this period, ** Men read books," says he, 
"and because they find all warlike nations 
have had their downfall, they declaim 
against conquest as not only dangerous but 
unprofitable ; but there are times and situa- 
tions where conquest not only brings a re- 
venue greatly beyond its expenses, but also 
additional security. Let us advance to the 
Kistna ; we shall triple our revenue, our 
barrier will then be both stronger and short- 
er. The dissensions and revolutions of the 
native governments will point out the time 
when it is proper for us to become actors. 
While Tippoo's power exists, we shall be per- 
petually in danger of losing what we have." 
— SiE Thos. Munko to Earl of Mornington, 
June 7, 170S ; MuNso's Memoirs, I23i; and 
AxiBEBj ii. 174. 



army without stores, equipment^ or 
transport train; and, so far from being 
in a condition to equip it for the field, 
the government had hardly the means 
of moving it from Madras to the 
Mysore territory. These evils were 
also felt, though in a leaser degree, at 
Calcutta; the general treasury was 
drained by the incessant demands of 
the sister presidencies, and that gene- 
ral despondency prevailed which is so 
often both the forerunner and the 
cause of national disaster.f 

18. But it soon appeared how power- 
ful is the influence of a gifted and 
magnanimous mind upon national for- 
tunes, if called into action at a time 
when the heart of the nation is soimd, 
and those symptoms of debility have 
arisen, not from the decline of iDublic 
virtue, but from the timidity or mis- 
direction of those who have been 
placed at the head of affairs. Many 
months had not elapsed before Lord 

t "Tippoo Sultan has manifested," said 
Lord Wellesley, *' the most hostile disposi- 
tions towards us ; he possesses an army of 
which a considerable poiiaon is in a state of 
readiness ; he has increased the number of 
his French officers; and he may receive 
furtherassistance from the corps commanded 
by French officers in the service of the Nizam, 
of Scindiah, and many other native powers. 
He may be assisted by the invjision of Ze- 
maun Shah, and by the direct co-operation 
of Scindiah. On the other hand, om- pro- 
tecting force on the coast of Coromandel 
cannot be put in motion within a shorter 
space than six months, even for the purpose 
of defending the Camatic ; our allies, mean- 
while, are utterly unable to fulfil their de- 
fensive engagements towards us— the Peish- 
wa being depressed and kept in check by the 
invasion of Scindiah, and the Nizam by the 
vicinity of that chieftain's army, and the 
overbearing influence of an army command- 
ed by French officers, and established in the 
centre of the Deccan. While we remain in 
this situation, without a soldier prepared to 
take the field in the Camatic, or an aUy to 
assist our operations in the event of an at- 
tack from Tippoo, we leave the fate of the 
Carnatic to the discretion of Tippoo ; we suf- 
fer the cause of France to acquire hourly ac- 
cessions of strength in every quarter of In- 
dia ; we abandon our allies, the Nizam and 
the Peiahwa, to the mercy of Scindiah and 
Tippoo, in conjunction with the French; 
and we leave to France the ready means of 
obtaining a large territorial revenue, and a 
permanent establishment in the Deccan, 
founded upon the destruction of our alli- 
aaceB. "—Minute of the Govemor-OeTieral, Aug. 
1798; Wjellbslex's Despatches, L 191, 192. 
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Wellesley had commuidcated. the im- 
press of his zeal and energy to every 
branch of the public service. Disre- 
garding altogether the sinister fore- 
bodings and gloomy representations of 
the Madras government, he laboured 
assiduously to augment the military 
force, and restore the financial re- 
sources of that important part of our 
Eastern dominions : by never yielding 
to difficulties, he soon found none; by 
boldly assuming the lead in diplomacy, 
he speedily acquired the command. 
The intrepid no longer feared to dis- 
charge their duty; they were sure that, 
if honestly performed, they would be 
supported. All classes, both at home 
and abroad, rapidly discovered the 
character of the man with whom they 
were now brought in contact. British 
patriotism was roused by the clear in- 
dications which were afforded of ca- 
pacity at the head of affairs; Asiatic 
hostility sank before the ascendant of 
European talent, Indian jealousy be- 
fore the force of English courage. The 
army was rapidly augmented ; the 
frontier fortresses were armed and 
victualled ; the bullock service and 
commissariat put on a respectable 
footing; a powerful battering-train was 
collected at Madras; voluntary sub- 
scriptions, 'on a magnificent scale, at 
all the three presidencies, bespoke at 
once the public spirit and opulence of 
the inhabitants; corps of European 
volunteers were formed, and soon ac- 
quired a great degree of efficiency ; 
while a subsidiary treaty, concluded 
with the Nizam in the beginning of 
September, restored the British in- 
fluence at the court of Hyderabad, and 
gave public proof of the renewal of 
British influence among the native 
powers. As usual, however, these 
vigorous measures were not adopted 
without exciting the usual amount of 
dismay and consternation among that 
class, numerous in all coimtries, whose 
only resource on the approach of 
danger is to deny its existence. Mr 
Weber, the secretary of the govern- 
ment, and General Harris, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Coro- 
mandel, were equally loud in their 
condemnations of Lord Wellesley's 



measures; and the former contem- 
plated nothing less than the impemih' 
Tnent of the governor-general for hia 
temerity.* 

19. The first vigorous stroke was 
directed against the French subsidiary 
force, now fourteen thousand strong, 
which had so long exercised a domi- 
neering influence at the court of the 
Nizam. Fortunately for the interests 
of England, the same overbearing char- 
acter which has in every age made 
the permanent rule of the French in- 
supportable to a vanquished people, 
had already manifested itself ; and the 
Nizam, now reposing confidence in the 
support of the Enghsh government, 
had become exceedingly desirous of 
ridding himself of his obnoxious de- 
fenders. By the new treaty of Hydera- 
bad, the British subsidiary troops, 
formerly two thousand, were to be 
augmented to six thousand men ; and 
they were under the direction of Col- 
onel Blirkpatrick, an officer whose skill 
and prudence were equal to the diffi- 
cult and important task committed to 
his charge. The increased force en- 
tered the Nizam's territories in the 
beginning of October, reached his capi- 
tal on the 10th, joined a large body of 
the Nizam's horse, and surroimded the 
French camp on the 22d. A mutiny 
had broken out in the corps on the 
preceding day, and the sepoys had 
arrested their officers. In this state 

* "I can anticipate nothing but shocking- 
disasters from a premature attack upon Tip- 
poo in our present disabled condition, and 
the impecuilvment of Lord Momington for his 
temerity." Mr Weber's words. — PEARCE'a 
life of Wellesley, i. 203. " Tippoo's inveter- 
acy at us will only end with his life, and ho 
will always seize any opportunity that may 
occur to annoy us. But notwithstanding 
this, and that the political circumstances of 
India are now much in our favour, it per- 
haps still remains a matter of serious consi- 
deration, whether, in our very great want 
of cash, and the efifect our going to war in 
this country must have on the affairs of Eu- 
rope, it would not be better to let him make 
the amende honorable if so inclined, than that 
we should avail ourselves of the error he has 
run into to punish him for his insolence. 
An attack is now more likely to end in discomr 
JUure than victory. On my part, your lord- 
sliip may depend on. following your instruc- 
tions implicitly.'* — General Harris U> 
Lord Morninoton, 23d June 1798; Pbarcb, 
i 203. 
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of iztsubordination, no authority exist- 
ed capable of withstanding the British 
troops; and the whole French officers 
were, without bloodshed, delivered up 
to the English authorities, on condi- 
tion of private property being preserv- 
ed, and their being forthwith trans- 
ported to France — conditions which 
were immediately and faithfully exe- 
cuted. 

20. This bold and important stroke 
was very soon attended with the most 
important effects. The French influ- 
ence at the native courts received a 
rude shock, while that of the English 
was proportionally augmented. The 
natives of the subsidiary corps almost 
all entered the British ranks, and form- 
ed an important addition to the sepoy 
force ; while the Nizam, overjoyed at 
his delivery from such supercUions de- 
fenders as those from whom he had 
now been rescued, renewed his ancient 
and cordial alliance with the East In- 
dia Company. It soon appeared how 
necessary this decisive stroke had been, 
and what was the magnitude of the 
dangers which would soon have assail- 
ed the British power, if the war had 
not in this manner been at once car- 
ried into the enemy's territory. Se- 
cret information was received that 
Scindiah had entered into correspon- 
dence with Tippoo and the French; 
the Peishwa was ascertained to have 
supported his views against the Com- 
pany and the Nizam; the inveterate 
hostility of the Sultan of Mysore was 
well known, and his preparations, 
though secretly conducted, were daily 
assuming a more formidable character. 
Zemaun Shah, and the terrors of an 
Affghaim invasion, operated as a power- 
ful diversion, and rendered it necessary 
to station a lai^e force on the north- 
em frontiers of Hindostan. He had 
crossed the Indus at Attock, the place 
where Alexander passed that river, 
and reached Lahore, where, on the first 
reverse to the British, the formidable 
force of the Sikhs would be ready to 
co-operate with him for the expulsion 
of the infidels. A deep-laid plot was 
on foot for expelling the English from 
Bengal, Bahar, and all their provinces 
on the banks of the G^ges, in which 



most of the Mahommedan chiefe of 
those countries were implicated; while 
the whole Mahratta potentates were 
secretly intriguing against the British 
power, and only awaited the expected 
arrival of the French from Egypt, to 
join openly in the general confederacy 
against it= 

21. The indefatigable activity and 
commanding energy of Lord Wellesley, 
however, enabled him to make head 
against all these difficulties ; and he 
soon made such progress in the mili- 
tary preparations as enabled him, early 
in 1799, to anticipate the designs of 
his enemies, by striking a decisive 
blow at the heart of their power. The 
army collected at Madras was raised,, 
before the close of the preceding year, 
to thirty thousand fighting men, with 
an immense battering train — a noble 
force, in an incomparable state of dis- 
cipline and equipment; while a co- 
operating body of six thousand men„ 
in equally admirable condition, was 
ready to advance from Bombay under 
General Stuart. Explanations were 
demanded from Tippoo regarding his 
hostile measures, particularly his send- 
ing ambassadors to the Isle of France ;* 
but no reply was received, although 
the English government gave ample 
proof of their disposition to act with 
fidelity in conformity with the ex- 
isting treaties, by relinquishing to him, 
at this very crisis, the territory of 
Wynaad, a disputed district which, on 
Lord Wellesley's arrival in India, was 
in the possession of the British autho- 
rities without any adequate title. A. 
proposition on the part of the gover- 
nor-general to open an amicable nego- 

* Ante, chap, xlvui., § 53, note.— Sucb 
was Tippoo's dissimulation and perfidy that, 
in his letter to Lord WeUesley of 2d August 
1798, he said, ** By the favour of God, bonds 
of friendship and union obtain bettoeen the tv}& 
states; and I am to the last degree disposed, 
to give additional strength to the beneficial 
system of amity and peace." On 4th Augiist 
1798, just two days after this letter was writ- 
ten, were framed the specific conditions of 
an ofiensive alliance against the British, ac- 
companied with solicitations to the French 
Directory, and to the government of the Irie 
of France, to send an auxiliajry force to aid 
in the conquest of India, which were found 
in the archives of Seringapatam. — Psabce's 
Ufe of WeUttUy, i. 211. 
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tig-tion through Major Doveto% having, 
been eluded with ei^racteristic artifice 
by the Sultan,* and the military pre- 
paraiions being complete, Marquis 
Wellesley, early in January, proceeded 
to Madras in person; and on the 10th 
of February the army, under General 
Harris, entered the Mysore territory ; 
while, shortly before, General Stuart 
had also advanced with his co-operat- 
ing force from the side of Bombay. 

22. Notwithstanding the depth and 
extent of his plans, Tippoo was on 
this occasion taken by surprise. He 
had not anticipated the vigour and 
celerity of the new governor-general, 
and calculated upon being permit- 
ted to choose his own time, as on 
former occasions, from the supineness 
of government, for the commence- 
ment of hostilities. Had he been per- 
mitted to do so, he would have de- 
ferred the opening of the campaign 
till his preparations were complete, 
and the extensive confederacy in the 
course of formation was encouraged by 
the presence of a French auxiliary 
force. His military power, however, 
was already very great. Seringapatam 
was in a formidable state of defence, 
and he had above fifty thousand men 
in a central position, under arms. 
Finding, therefore, that his tenitories 
were menaced on two sides at once, he 
judiciously resolved to direct his 
efforts, in the first instance, against 
the least considerable of the invading 
armies ; and with that view moved 
against General Stuart, even before he 
Imd crossed the Bombay frontier, and 
five days before General Harris en- 
tered Mysore. The Sultan's force on 
this occasion amounted to twelve thou- 
sand men, the flower of his army; but 
though the weight of the contest fell 
on two thousand European and sepoy 
troops, he was defeated after a violent 
struggle of three hours* duration, and 

* Tippoo wrote in answer to the communi- 
cation announcing Major Doveton's mission, 
— " that being frequently disposed to majke 
excursions and kurU, he was accordingly pro- 
ceeding upon a hunting excursion; but that 
he would be pleased that the governor-gen- 
eral would be so good as to despatch Major 
Doveton to him unattended, or slightly at- 
tended."— Tippoo to the Govemor-generaly Feb. 
9, 1799.— Wellesi.ey*s De^atches, i. 452. 



quickly retired to the neighbourhood 
of Seringapatam, with the loss of Mr 
teen hundred killed and wounded. 

23. The progress of the grand army, 
thirty thousand strong, wMcIl advanc- 
ed from the side of Madras, was at 
first very slow, owing to the immense 
battering and siege equipage which 
followed in its train, the enormous 
multitude of camp-followers which 
constantly encumber an Indian army, 
and the sickness which almost uni- 
formly seizes the transport cattle when 
they leave the coast aud ascend the 
high table-land of Mysore. They ex- 
perienced, however, very little molest- 
ation from the Sultan until the 27th 
March, when a general engagement 
took place. Tippoo's army occupied a 
range of heights beyond the little 
town of Malavelly ; and a distant ex- 
change of cannon-shot from the bat- 
teries on either side at length led to a 
general action. He had above 50,000 
men, and 180 guns, under his orders. f 
Colonel Wellesley (Wellington) com- 
manded the division on the left, and 
General Floyd the cavalry in the cen- 
tre. Harris himself was on the right. 
Owing to the exhausted state of the 
bullocks which drew the artillery, a 
delay occurred in the formation of the 
line, of which the Mysore infantry 
took advantage to make a daring charge 
on Colonel Wellesley's division, which 
moved on to the attack, and was con- 
siderably in advance, separated by a 
wide gap from the centre; while a 
large body of horse bore down on the 
right, under Harris himseK.:]: They 

t Tippoo's force was as follows : — 
Regular infantry, . . 30,000 



Guards, 

Regular horse, . 

Irregular horse, . 

Camatic Peons, . 



t,000 
6,000 
7,000 
8,000 



66,000 
Field-pieces, 144; heavy guns, 36. 
— Pearcb, i. 293, note. 

t Colonel Wellesley, on this occasion, was 
not intended by Genei-al Harris to make the 
attack, but to wait till the onset was made 
by the right and centre, and orders to that 
effect were sent him by the commander-in- 
chief. When they were deliveVed, however, 
he saw, from the confusion into which the 
enemy in his jfront had fallen, that the at- 
tack could be made with more prospect of 
success by his dirnmn, and he^ said so to the 
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were, however, gallantly repulsed by 
tire brigade imder Harris's orders; 
while the 33d iinder Colonel WeUesley 
in person, on the left, were ordered to 
reserve their fire till within pistol-shot, 
when they delivered it with decisive 
effect, and immediately charged with 
ihe bayonet. The red-plumed dra- 
goons of Floyd, soon after coming up 
from the centre, charged them on the 
other flank and completed the rout. 
Two thousand of the enemy fell in 
the battle or the pursuit, while the 
loss of the victors did not exceed three 
hundred men. 

2i. No further obstacle now re- 
mained to prevent the British from 
taking up their ground before Seringa- 
patam, which was done on the 5th 
April The assembled host, which 
was soon joined by the corps imder 
General Stuart, from Bombay, pre- 
sented a formidable appearance when 
aU united together, and exhibited a 
splendid proof of the magnitude and 
resources of the British empire in the 
East. Thirfcy-five thousand fighting 
men, a hundred pieces of battering can- 
non, and camp-followers in the usual 
Asiatic proportion of four to each sol- 
dier, formed a stupendous array of 
above a hundred ana fifty thousand 
men, assembled on the high table-land 
of Mysore, three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and more than 
eight thousand nules from the parent 
European state. The greatness of this 
effort will not be duly appreciated un- 
less it is recollected, that at the same 
moment twenty thousand admirable 
troops, under Sir James Craig, lay in 
'the territories of Oude, to guard the 
northern provinces of India from 
Zemaun Shah; that the army was col- 

ofiScer who bore the despatches. He agreed 
with him, but stated that he had only to de- 
liver his orders— but that he would report 
the circumstance, and Colonel Wellesley's 
opinion, to General Hanis ; and that, if he 
did not hear from him to the contrary in ten 
minutes, he might conclude the suggestion 
was approved of. Nothing was heard dur- 
ing that time, and Colonel Wellesley made 
the attack, which proved successful. " I 
was a little annoyed," said the Duke, in 
London, in 1823, " at the time, that this cir- 
cumstance was not noticed by Harris in his 
official despatches^ but I now see he was 
quite right not to meutioai it.'' 



lected in the Mediterranean which so 
soon after expelled the French from 
Egypt ; and the fleet was afloat which 
was to dissolve, by the cannon of Kel- 
son, the northern coalition. 

25. The efforts of Lord Comwallis 
had beeu directed against the northern 
face of the fortress of Seringapatam ; 
and Tippoo, anticipating an attack in 
the same quarter, had greatly strength- 
ened the defences in that direction. 
These preparations, however, were ren- 
dered altogether imavailing by the able 
movement of General Harris, previous 
to taking up his ground before the 
town, in suddenly crossing the Cavery 
by a neglected ford, and appearing be- 
fore its southern front — a quarter in 
which the country was not yet ravaged, 
the fortifications in a comparatively 
neglected state, and the commimica- 
tion with the Bombay army direct 
and easy. The camp was formed oppo- 
site to the south-western side of the 
fortress ; the army from Bombay ef- 
fected its junction on the 14th; and 
the approaches were conducted with 
great vigour. In the course of these 
operations, much annoyance was ex- 
perienced from an advanced post of the 
Sultan's, placed on a rocky eminence 
near the walls, from whence a de- 
structive fire, chiefly with rockets, was 
kept up on the parties working in the 
trenches. In order to put a stop to 
this harassing opposition, an attack on 
the post during the night was resolved 
OD, and intrusted to Colonel Wellesley 
and Colonel Shaw. This nocturnal en- 
coimter would be of little importance, 
were it not rendered remarkable by a 
circumstance as rare as it is memor- 
able, and worthy of being recorded for 
the encouragement of young officers 
exposed to early disaster — a, failure by 
Wellington.* 

26. Both divisions marched a little 

* The historical reader will recollect the 
parallel discomfiture of Frederick the Great 
at his first essay in arms at the battle of Moll- 
witz, wliich was gained by his lieutenants 
after he had abandoned the field. But there 
was this difierence, that Frederick fairly 
ran away, whereas "Wellington was merely 
borne back in the rush of his defeated fol- 
lowers, and was one of the last of the party 
that re-entered the camp. — Bakke, Cfeschiehte 
der Stoat. Prvsska, i. 371, 372. 
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after it was dark. Colonel Shaw suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of a ruined 
-village, within forty yards of the aque- 
duct from whence the firing issued; 
but Colonel Wellesley, on reaching the 
rocky eminence, near the Sultanpettah 
Tope, was assailed on all sides with so 
severe a fire that both the 33d regi- 
ment and sepoy battalion, which he 
commanded, were thrown into dis- 
order,* and he was obliged to fall back 
to the camp. Such was the confusion 
which prevailed, owing to the darkness 
of the night, that he arrived there ac- 
companied only by Colonel Mackenzie. 
The yoimg officer proceeded at mid- 
night to the general's tent, at first 
much agitated ; but, finding the gene- 
ral not ready to receive him, he re- 
tired, threw himself on the table of 
the tent, and/eS asleejp — a fact in such 
a moment singularly characteristic of 
the imperturbable spirit of the future 
hero of Torres Yedras.+ General Har- 
ris next morning drew out the troops 
for a second attack, and at first offered 
the Command to General Baird, as 
Colonel Wellesley had not yet come 
up to the parade from having been 
detained at the adjutant -general's 
office ; but, on second thoughts, he 
said it was but fair to give Colonel 
Wellesley another trial — a proposal in 
which that generous officer, Baird, 
after having turned his horse to take 
the command, at once and cordially 
acquiesced. Accordingly, at ten next 
morning, Colonel Wellesley, with the 
Scottish brigade and two battalions of 
sepoys, again advanced against the 
Tope, which was soon carried in gal- 
lant style ; while Colonel Shaw, at the 
same time, drove the Mysoreans from 
their post on the side of the ruined 

* The 33d regiment and a Tiative battalioHi 
tinder Colonel Wellesley, were ordered to be 
in readiness at sunset on the 5th.— Gurwood, 
i. 22. This is erroneously denied in Lushing- 
ton, 476. 

t " When they arrived back, Colonel Wel- 
lesley proceeded to headquarters to report 
what had happened ; but, finding that Gene- 
ral Harris was not yet awake, he threw 
himself on the top of the dinner-table, and, 
worn out with fatigue and anxiety of mind, 
fell asleep." — M'Kenzib's Ifarraiive, who 
was with Wellington on the occasion. — Hook, 
i. 193. This fact is erroneously denied in 
Lushiugton's Life of Harris. 



village. But for this circumstance^ 
and the elevation of mind which 
prompted both General Harris and 
General Baird to overlook this casusi 
failure, and intrust the next attack to 
the defeated officer, the fate of the 
world might have been different, and 
the star of the future conqueror of 
Napoleon extinguished in an obscure 
noctiuTial encounter in an Indian 
water-course.+ 

27. The approaches to the fortress be- 
ing much facilitated by this success, the 
operations of the siege were conducted 
with great rapidity. Several formid- 
able sallies of the Mysore infantry and 
horse were repulsed by the steadiness 
of the besiegers' infantry, and the great 
vigilance exhibited everywhere in the 
trenches, the most exposed parts of 
which were under Colonel Wellesley's 
direction. At length, on the 30th 
April, the breaching batteries opened 
on one of the bastions, which was soon 
shaken by a severe cross-fire from dif- 
ferent sides ; the curtain on the right 
was ere long levelled ; a great magazine 
of rockets blew up in the town on the 

X General, afterwards Sir David Baird, ia 
particular, delicately and cordially agreed to 
the suggestion that Colonel Wellesley should 
be intrusted with the second attack : an in- 
stance of magnanimity in a superior officer — 
who might, if actuated by selfish feelings, 
have been anxious rather to throw into the 
shade a rival for the honours of the siege — 
worthy of the highest admiration. This fact 
is mentioned in Hook's Memoirs of Sir David 
Baird, and some <ioubt is thrown upon it 
in Gurwood's Despatches of WelUngton; 
though that officer admits that Baird's ele- 
vated character was perfectly capable of so 
honourable a course. But, for the honom* of 
human nature, the author is happy to be 
able to give it an entire confirmation, having 
repeatedly heard the anecdote from a most 
gallant officer who was present on the occa- 
sion, and afterwards contributed, in no small 
degree, to the glories of Delhi and Laswaree 
—Colonel Gerard, afterwards adjutant-gene- 
ral of the Bengal army, then engaged in tho 
siege, the author's lamented brother-in-law, 
to whose talents and virtues, durably re- 
corded in the exploits of that band of heroes, 
he has a melancholy pleasure in bearing thi» 
public testimony. The fact also, as now re- 
lated, coincides precisely with the account 
which Baird himself gave of the transaction, 
and which is given as authentic in the Life 
of Lord Harris by Mr Lushington.— • See 
Lttshington's Life of Harris, 297-300; also 
Hook's Memoirs of SirJDtwid Baird, i 193; 
and Gurwood, L 26, note. 
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zaoming of the 2d Uity, and spread 
terror and devastation far and wide 
by its tremendous explosion. Early 
on the naoming of the 4th, the 
troops destined for the assault were 
placed in the trenches ; and the hour 
of one o'clock in the afternoon was 
chosen for the attack, when the sultry 
heat usually disposed the Asiatics to 
repose. Two thousand five hundred 
Europeans, and two thousand natives, 
formed the storming party, under the 
command of General Baird. That 
heroic officer was resolved to conquer 
or die. " Either,'* said he to Colonel 
Agnew, "we succeed to-morrow, or 
you never see me more." The assail- 
ants had a fearful prospect before them, 
for two-and-twenty thousand veteran 
troops composed the garrison, and the 
bastions, of uncommon strength, were 
armed with two hundred and forty 
pieces of cannon. " Follow me, my 
brave fellows, and prove yourselves 
worthy of the name of British sol- 
diers," was the brief address of that 
noble officer to his gallant followers, 
as, leaping sword in hand out of the 
trenches, he descended with the calm- 
ness of heroic courage the slope which 
led to the rocky bed of the Cavery, 
and which required to be crossed be- 
fore the foot of the breach was reached. 
He was rapidly followed by the for- 
lorn hope, which led the host, and was 
immediately succeeded by the assault- 
ing column in close array. But before 
they reached the breach, the enemy 
were at their post, and equally resolute 
with the assailants. When Tippoo saw 
the British cross the Cavery, he said, 
without changing colour, to those 
around him, "We have arrived at the 
last stage : what is your determina- 
tion ? " " To die along with you," 
was the unanimous reply. AH was 
ready for the defence, every battery 
was manned, and from every bastion 
and gun which bore on the assailants 
a close and deadly fire was directed, 
which speedily thinned their ranks, 
and would have caused any other troops 
to recoil. On, however, the British 
rushed, followed by their brave allies, 
through the deadly storm. In five 
piinutes the river was crossed, in five 



more the breach was mounted ; a 
crimson torrent streamed over the 
ruin ; a sally on the flank of the as- 
saulting column by a chosen body of 
Tippoo's guards was repulsed ; and as 
Baird was leading his men up the en- 
tangled steep, a loud shout and the 
waving of the British colours on itssimi- 
mits announced that the fortress was 
won, and the capital of Mysore fallen.* 
28. But here an unexpected obstacle 
occurred — ^the summit of the breach 
was separated from the interior of the 
works by a wide ditch, filled with water, 
and at first no means of crossing it ap- 
peared. At length, however, Baird 
discovered some planks which had 
been used by the workmen in getting 
over it to repair the rampart, and, 
himself leading the way, this formid- 
able obstacle was surmounted. Straight- 
way dividing his men into two col- 
umns, under Colonels Sherbrooke and 
Dunlop, this heroic leader soon swept 
the ramparts both to the right and 
left. The brave Asiatics were by de- 
grees forced back — Tippoo being the 
last man who quitted the traverses — 
though not without desperate resist- 
ance, to the Mosque, where a dreadful 
slaughter took place. The remains of 
the garrison were there crowded to- 
gether in a very narrow space, having 
been driven from the ramparts by 
Sherbrooke's and Dunlop's columns, and 
jammed together in the neighbourhood 
of the Mosque, where they long main- 
tained their groimd under a dreadful 
cross-fire of musketry, till almost the 
whole had fallen. The remnant at 
length surrendered, with two of Tip- 
poo's sons, when the firing had ceased 
at other points. The Sultan himself, 
who had endeavoured to escape at one 
of the gates of the town which was 
assaulted by the sepoys, was sometime 
afterwards found deaid under aheap of 
several hundred slain, composed in 
part of the principal officers of his 
palace, who had been driven into the 

* " At one o'clock the troops moved from 
the breaches, and crossed the rocky bed of 
the Cavery under an extremely heavy iBre, 
passed the glacis and ditch, and ascended the 
breaches in the faiissebraye and rampart in 
the most gallant manner."— BLaebis to Loan 
MoBNiNGTON, 7th May 1799. 
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confined spg^ iroiindtheUosqxie. He 
'wsa Bhot by a pnvate soldier when 
stretched on his palanquin, after hav- 
ing been wounded and having had his 
horse killed nnder him ; while Baird, 
who for three years had been detained 
a captive in chains in his dungeons, 
had the glorious triumph of taking 
vengeance for his wrongs, by generous- 
ly protecting and soothing the fears of 
the youthful sons of his redoubted 
antagonist. 

29. Tippoo could never be brought 
to believe that the English would 
venture to storm Seringapatam, and 
he looked forward with confidence to 
the setting in of the heavy rains, which 
were soon approaclung, to compel them 
to raise the siege. He was brave, 
liberal, and popular, during his father's 
life; but his reign, after he himself 
ascended the throne, was felt sis tyran- 
nical and oppressive by his subjects. 
This, however, as is often the case in 
the East, they ascribed rather to the 
cupidity of his ministers than his own 
disposition. The Brahmins had pre- 
dicted that the 4:th of May would 
prove an inauspicious day to him ; he 
made them large presents on that very 
morning, and asked them for their 
prayers. He was sitting at dinner un- 
der a covered shed, to avoid the rays 
of the sun, when the alarm was given 
that the British were moving; he in- 
stantly washed his hands, called for 
his arms, and mounting his horse, rode 
towards the breach, which he reached 
as they were crossing the Cavery. On 
the way he received intelligence that 
Syed Goffer, his best officer, was killed. 
"Syed Goffer was never afraid of 
death," he exclaimed; "let Mahommed 
Cassim take charge of his division;" 
while he himself calmly continued to 
advance towards the tumult, and was 
actively engaged sustaining the rear- 
guard, as it retired from the breach. 
His corpse was found under a moimtain 
of slain, stripped of all its ornaments 
and part of its clothing, but with the 
trusty amulet which he always wore 
still bound round his right arm. He 
had received three wounds in the body, 
and one in the temple ; but the coun- 
tenance was not distorted, the eyes 



were open, and the expression was 
that of stem composure. The body 
was stiQ warm; and for a minute 
Colonel Wellesley, who was present, 
thought he was stiU alive: but the 
pulse which had so long throbbed for 
the independence of India had ceased 
to beat. 

30. The storming of Seringapatam 
was one of the greatest blows ever 
struck by any nation, and demonstrated 
at once of what vast efforts the British 
empire was capable, when directed by 
capacity and led by resolution. The 
immediate fruits of victory were im- 
mense. A formidable fortress, the 
centre of Tippoo*s power, garrisoned 
by twenty-two thousand regular tr-oops,. 
with all his treasures and military 
resources, had fallen ; the whole arae- 
nal and f ounderies of the kingdom of 
Mysore were taken, and the artillery 
they contained amounted to the enor- 
mous number of 451 brass, and 478 
iron gims, besides 287 mounted on the 
works. Above 620,000 pounds of 
powder, and 424,000 roimd shot, also 
fell into the hands of the victors. The 
military resources, on the whole, re- 
sembled rather those of an old-estab- 
lished European monarchy, than of an 
Indian potentate recently elevated to 
greatness. But these trophies, great 
as they were, constituted the least 
considerable fruits of this memorable 
conquest : its moral consequences were 
far more lasting and important. In 
one day a race of usurpers had been 
extinguished, and a powerful empire 
overthrown; a rival to the British 
power struck down, and a tyrant of 
the native princes slain; a military 
monarchy subverted, and a stroke para- 
lysing all India delivered. The loss 
in the assault was very trifling, amount- 
ing only to three hundred and eighty- 
seven Mlled and wounded, though four- 
teen hundred had fallen since the 
commencement of the siege. But the 
proportion hi which it was divided in- 
dicated upon whom the weight of the 
contest had fallen, and how superior 
in the deadly breach European energy 
was to Asiatic valour; for of that 
number three himdred and forty were 
British, and only forty-seven native 
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soldiers. It is not the least lionoiir- 
able part of this gjoriotis exploit, that, 
ereninthe dreadfulmoments which fol- 
lowed the storm, the palace was respect- 
ed, and the whole ladies of the harem 
were conducted to separate apartments 
before it was searched for treasure.* 

31. Colonel Wellesley was not en- 
gaged in the storm ; but he command- 
ed the reserve, which did not require 
to be called into action, and merely 
viewed with impatient regret the 
heart-stirring scene. He was next day, 
however, named governor of the town 
by General Harris, which appointment 
was not disturbed by Lord Wellesley, 
and constitutes one of the few blots 
on the otherwise unexceptionable ad- 
ministration of that eminent man. 
Lord WeUesley was fully aware of the 
signal conduct and valour displayed 
by Baird in the siege and storm of 
Seringapatam; but he selected his 
brother in preference to him, for the 
command of that important fortress, 
from his knowledge of the rare com- 
bination of civil and military qualities 
which he possessed. Had the appoint- 
ment not been made by General Harris, 
he declared he would have made it 
himself. History, indeed, apart from 
biographical discussion, has little cause 
to lament an appointment which early 
called into active service the great 
civil as well as military qualities of 
the Duke of Wellington, which were 
immediately exerted with such vigour 
and effect in arresting the plunder and 
disorders consequent on the storm, 
that in a few days the shops were aU re- 
opened, and the bazaars were as crowd- 
ed as they had been during the most 
flourishing days of the Mysore dynasty. 
But individusd injustice is not to be 
always excused by the merits of the 
preferred functionary; and unquestion- 
ably, the hero of S^ingapatam, the 
gallant officer who led the assault, was 

***We feel great satisfaction," said the 
Mysore commissioners, " in being able to as- 
sore yonr lordship, that, before the Zenana 
was searched for treasure, separate apart- 
ments were provided for the ladies, and no 
precaution omitted which conld secure them 
against the possibility of being subjected to 
any inconvenience." — Report of the Mysore 
C&mmiisioners to Lord W^ledey, 8th June 
1799.— Pearce's WdiesUy, i. 300. 



entitled to a very different fete from 
that of being superseded in the com- 
mand almost before the sweat was 
wiped from the brow which he had 
adorned with the laurels of victory,f 
and seeing another placed as governor 
of the most important fortress that 
had ever been added to the British 
dominions. 

32. The political arrangements con- 
sequent on the fall of Mysore, rivalled 
in ability and wisdom the vigour with 
which the military operations had been 
directed. The body of Tippoo was 
interred with the honours due to 
his rank, in his father's mausolemn: 
his sons obtained a splendid establish- 
ment from the prudent generosity of 
the victors. The principal Mahom- 
medan officers of the Mysore family, 
the main strength of the monarchy, 
were conciliated by being permitted to 
retain their rank, offices, and emolu- 
ments, under the new government. 
The heir of the ancient rajahs of My- 
sore, whom Hyder had dispossessed, 
was restored to the sovereignty of the 
country, with a larger territory than 
any one of his ancestors had possessed ; 
and the Nizam was rewarded for his 
fidelity by a large accession of territory, 
taken from the conquests made by the 
Hyder family. The Peishwa was con- 
finned in his alliance by a grant some- 
what more than a half of what had 

t " It is impossible to bestow too much 
praise on the conduct of General Baird in 
the assault of Seringapatam. A more judi- 
cious operation, conducted with more spirit 
and heroic gallantry, never was achieved. 
The decisive consequences of the success of 
that day, effected within two hours the 
entire destruction of our most formidable 
enemy in India. I am sure you will concur 
with me in an anxious solicitude to see the 
gallant leader of the assailants rewarded in 
a manner suitable to bis exertions and their 
beneficial effect." — Lord Wellesley to Mr 
DuNDAS, Jime 1799; WeOesley J)e»p, i. 619. 
Lord Wellesley's reasons for Colonel Welles- 
ley's appointment are summed up in a few 
lines to him — "Great jealousy will arise 
among the officers in consequence of my 
employing you ; but I employ you because 
I rely on your good sense, discretion, and 
spirit; and I cannot find all these qualities 
united in any other officer in India who could 
take such a command." — JjORDWmA^ESLBYto 
Colonel Wkllesley, Ist Dec. 1800, regpeet- 
inff the hie of France expedition.— Tkabcs, u 
312, 315. 
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been allotted to the Nizam, although 
Ms conduct during the war had been 
fio equivocal as to have forfeited 
all daim to the generosity of the 
British government, and rendered his 
participation in the spoil a matter 
merely of policy. To the Company 
were reserved the rich territories of 
Tippoo on either coast, below the 
Ghauts, the forts commanding those 
important passes into the high table- 
land of Mysore, with the fortress and 
island of Seringapatam in its centre — 
acquisitionswhichentirelyencircledthe 
dominions of the new Rajah of Mysore 
by the British possessions, and render- 
ed his forces a subsidiary addition to 
^hose of the Company. With such 
judgment were these arrangements 
effected by the directions of Lord 
"Wellesley, and under the immediate 
superintendence of Colonel Wellesley, 
and so considerable were the territories 
which were at the disposal of the vic- 
torious power, that all parties were 
fully satisfied with their acquisitions. 
The families of Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
-Sultan enjoyed more magnificent 
establishments than they had even 
done during the late reign ; the infant 
Rajah of Mysore was elevated from a 
hovel to a palace, and reinstated in 
more than his ancestral splendour; the 

* The territory acquired by Tippoo's over- 
tlirow at this juncture by the Company was 
20,000 square miles, while the Rajah of My- 
sore was reinstated in 29,250. The cession 
made by Tippoo on occasion of Lord Com- 
wallis's treaty, was 24,000 square miles. 
Great Britain contains 91,000 square miles ; 
so that the territories wrested from Mysore 
by the two treaties were little short of the 
whole of Great Britain. — Martin's 3fap of 
India, ColoidaX LiJbrary; and Well. Desp. i. 
p. 1. 

t His letter on this subject is as follows : — 
*'I understand that if the reserved part of 
the prize taken at Seringapatam, consistiug 
of prize-money and ordnance, should come 
into the possession of the Company, it is 
their intention to grant the whole to the 
jarmy, reserving £100,000, to be afterwards 
granted to me. I am satisfied that, upon re- 
flection, you will perceive that the accepting 
such a grant would place me in a very humi- 
liating situation with respect to the army. 
And, independent of any question of my 
character, or of the dignity and vigour of my 
government, I should be miserable if I could 
ever feel that I bad been enriched at. the ex- 
pense of those who must ever be the objects 
of my affection, admiration, and gratitude, 



Mahommedan officers of the Mien 
dynasty, surprised by the continuance 
of all the honours and offices which 
they had formerly enjoyed, were im- 
pressed with the strongest sense of the 
generosity of the British government; 
while the substantial power of Mysore 
had passed, with a territory yielding 
£560,000 a-year, to the munificent 
victors.* At the special request of 
Colonel Wellesley, and by the direc- 
tions of the prize committee, the state- 
sword of Tippoo Sultan was presented 
to General Baird, in the name of the 
army. And Marquis WeUesley, the 
distributor of aU this magnificence, 
put the purest gem in the diadem of 
glory with which his brows were en- 
circled, by refusing for himself and his 
family any portion of the extensive 
prize-money derived from the public 
stores taken at Seringapatam, which 
had fallen into the hands of the victo- 
rious army.t The army had expressed 
their desire to present the governor- 
general with a magnificent star, com- 
posed of Tippoo's jewels, and the 
court of directors proposed to make 
him a grant of one hundred thousand 
pounds out of the prize-money; but 
he refused both, lest he should inter- 
fere with the rewards due to the con- 
querors of Mysore.^ 

and who are justly entitled to the exclusive 
possession of all that a munificent king and 
an admiring country can bestow. Even if 
the independence of my family were at stake, 
which I thank God it is not, I never could 
consent to establish it on an arrangement in- 
jurious to the conquerors of Mysore." Mr 
Pitt upon this proposed to Lord Wellesley, 
that this magnificent grant should be settled 
on him by government, and not taken from 
the prize-money ; but this, too, his lordship 
declined. Such were the men, such the 
principles, by which the British empire was 
raised to greatness at this period' — Lobd 
Wellesley to Henry Dundas, 29th April 
ISOO— Desp. a. 262, 263. 

t The prize-money for the spoil taken at 
Seringapatam was immense; it amounted, 
independent of military stores, to the enor- 
mous amount of 4,558,360 star pagodas. 
Great complaints were made that General 
Harris, and the other principal oflScers em- 
ployed, got an undue share of the amoimt in 
the distribution which the king ultimately 
erroneously sanctioned — which would ap- 
pear to be the opinion of Mr Manners Sutton 
and Mr Perceval, as well as Lord Castlereagh. 
—See Peaece's Zi/e of WdUsUy, i. 339, 346, 
347. 
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33. litile difficulty was experienced 
in effecting the pacific settlement of 
the Mysore after the death of Tippoo 
— ^the principal rajahs having hastened 
to male their submission after they 
heard of the favourable terms offered 
by the conqueror to the nobles ; and 
the judgment and firmness of Colonel 
Wellesley, upon whom, as governor of 
Mysore, the principal part of that im- 
portant duty devolved, were alike con- 
spicuous. One, however, Doondiah 
Waugh, a partisan of great energy and 
activity, was imprudently liberated 
during the confusion consequent on 
the storm of Seringapatam ; and hav- 
ing collected a band of freebooters and 
disbanded soldiers from the wreck of 
Tippoo's army, he long maintained, 
with indefatigable perseverance, a de- 
sultory warfare. He first retired in- 
to the rich province of Bednore, which 
he plundered with merciless severity, 
during the paralysis of government 
consequent on the fall of the Mysore 
dynasty; but Colonel Stevenson and 
Colonel Dalrymple having advanced 
against him at the head of light bodies 
of cavalry and infantry, he was worsted 
in several encounters, the forts which 
he had occupied carried by assault, 
and himself driven, with a few follow- 
ers, into the neutral Mahratta territory. 
Doondiah, however, though defeated, 
was not subdued. Meeting with no 
very friendly reception from the Mah- 
ratta chiefs, he again, in the succeed- 
ing year, hoisted the standard of in- 
dependence, and soon attracted to his 
colours multitudes of those roving ad- 
venturers who, in India, are ever ready 
to join any chieftain of renown who 
promises them impunity and plunder. 

34. Colonel Wellesley was so fully 
aware of the necessity of not permit- 
ting such a leader to accmnulate a con- 
siderable force in provinces but re- 

. cently subjected to European rule, and 
abounding with disorderly characters 
of every description, that, though he 
had recently refused the command of 
the projected expedition against Ba- 
tavia, from a sense of the importance 
of his duties in Mysore, he took the 
field against him in person, and soon 
vol* TH. 



brought the contest to a successful ter- 
mination. Doondiahhaving entered the 
Peishwa's territories in May 1 800, Wel- 
lesley immediately moved against him 
with a body of light infantry, two regi- 
ments of British, and two of native dra- 
goons. A victory recently gained over 
a considerable body of Mahratta horse, 
had greatly elated the spirits of Doon- 
diah and his followers ; he was rapidly 
following in the footsteps of Hyder AH 
in the formation of a dynasty ; and, in 
the anticipation of boundless domin- 
i)n, he had already assumed the title 
of " King of the World." But the hand 
of fate was upon him. Advancing with 
a celerity which exceeded the far-famed 
swiftness of the Indian chief, marching 
frequently twenty-five or thirty miles 
a-day, even under the burning sun and 
over the waterless plains of India, Col- 
onel Wellesley at length came up with 
the enemy, who retired at his approach- 
Hangal, into which he had thrown a 
garrison, was stormed; Dummul, de- 
fended by a thousand choice troops, 
carried by escalade ; a division of his 
army, four thousand strong, attacked 
and routed, early on the morning of the 
30th Jiily, on the banks of the Mal- 
poorba — ^the whole artillery, baggage, 
and camels being taken; and at length 
intelligence was received that Doon- 
diah himself, with five thousand horse, 
lay at Conaghur, about thirty miles dis- 
tant from Colonel Wellesley's cavalry. 
The latter made a forced march to 
reach him before it was dark, but the 
jaded state of the horses rendered it im- 
possible to get nearerthan nine miles on 
that night. Two hours before daylight^ 
however, on the following morning, he 
was again in motion, and at five o'clock 
met the " King of the Wdrld," as he 
was marching to the westward, with- 
out any expectation of the British being 
at hand. Colonel Wellesley had only 
the 19th and 22d dragoons, and two 
regiments of native horse — ^in all about 
twelve hundred men ; but with these 
he instantly advanced to the attack. 
Forming his troops into one line, so as 
not to be outflanked by the superior 
numbers of the enemy, who were quad- 
ruple his own force, and leading the 
I 
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charge himself, the British general re- 
solutely bore down upon the foe. 
Doondiah's men were hardy veterans, 
skilfully drawn up in a strong posi- 
tion; but they quailed before the ter- 
rible charge of the British horse, and 
broke ere the hostile squadrons were 
upon them. The whole force was dis- 
persed in the pursuit, and Doondiah 
himself slain — a decisive event, which 
at once terminated the war, and af- 
forded no small exultation to the Eng- 
lish soldiers, who brought back his 
body in triumph, lashed to a gallope* 
gun, to the camp. 

35. The effect of these bnlliant suc- 
cesses soon appeared in the alliances 
with the Company which were sought 
by the Asiatic powers. The Nizam, 
w^ho had obtained so large an accession 
of territory by the partition treaty of 
Mysore, ere long found himself unequal 
to the task of governing his newly ac- 
quired territories, which were filled 
with warlike hordes, whom the strong 
arm of military power alone could re- 
tain in subjection. He solicited, in con- 
sequence, to be relieved of a burden 
which his character and resources were 
alike incapable of bearing. A treaty, 
offensive and defensive, was accord- 
ingly concluded with that potentate, 
soon after he had entered into occupa- 
tion of his new possessions, by which 
the Company guaranteed the integrity 
of his dominions against all attacks 
from whatever quarter, and, to add to 
the security which he so ardently de- 
sired, agreed to augment the subsi- 
diary force stationed at Hyderabad by 
two additional regiments of infantry 
and one of cavaliy ; while the Nizam 
ceded to the Company the whole dis- 
tricts which he had acquired by the 
treaties of Seringapatam in 1792, and 
Mysore in 1799, of which he had never 
been able to obtain more than a no- 
minal possession. The territories thus 
acquired by the Company amounted to 
^5,950 square miles, or more than half 
of all England, and yielded a revenue 
of £450,000 yearly. The Kajah of Tan- 
3 ore, anxious to shelter himself under 
a similar protection, entered into a 
treaty of the same description, and in 
return ceded lands, for the mainte- 



nance of his subsidiary force, amount- 
ing to 4000 square miles. The Portu-. 
guese settlement of Goa was voluntarily 
surrendered by its debilitated posses- 
sors to the English authorities, and the 
descendants of the ancient discoverers 
and conquerors of India acknowledged 
the rising supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Shortly after, (October 
30), a treaty of commerce and friend- 
ship was concluded with the Kajah of 
Nepaul, and the English iafluence ex- 
tended to the foot of the Himalaya 
snows. 

36. Amicable relations were at the 
same time established with the Imaum 
of Muscat — ^a powerful chief, having a 
considerable naval force and vast ma- 
ritime coast in the Persian Gulf and on 
the shores of Arabia — and the King of 
Persia, which terminated in the con- 
clusion of a most important treaty, 
both commercial and political, with 
the court of Ispahan. By it valuable 
privileges were secured to British trade 
in the interior of Asia, and a barrier 
was provided against the only powers 
which, at that period, were thought to 
threaten the provinces of Hindostan. 
It was agreed that, in the event of any 
inroad being threatened by the Aff- 
ghauns, or any hostile measures at- 
tempted by France, Persia should 
make common cause with England in 
arresting the invader. No stipulations 
were deemed necessary against Russia, 
though all history told that it was from 
that quarter that all the serious inva- 
sions of India had emanated ; and air 
though shortly before a treaty had been 
concluded between Napoleon and the 
Emperor Paul for the transport of a 
force of thirty-five thousand French, 
and fifty thousand Russian troops, from 
the banks of the Rhine and of the Wolga 
to those of the Indus. So short-sighted 
are the views even of the ablest statesr 
men and diplomatists, when, carried 
away by the pressing, and perhaps acr 
cidental, dangers of the moment, they 
overlook the durable causes which, in 
every age, elevate and direct the waves 
of conquest. 

37. Delivered from all domestic dag- 
gers by these prosperous events, Lordl 
Wellesley was enabled to direct the 
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BOW colossal strength of the Xndian 
empire to foreign objects. Such was 
the extent of resources at the disposal 
of government, that, without weaken- 
ing, in any considerable degree, the 
force at any of the presidencies, he 
was enabled to fit out an expedition at 
Bombay, consisting of seven thousand 
men, to take part in the great con- 
certed attack by the British govern- 
ment upon the French in Egypt. Sir 
D. Baird, as a just though tardy reward 
for his heroic conduct at Seringapatam, 
received the command, and sailed from 
Bombay on the 30th March. Colonel 
Wellesley had been appointed second 
in command, and he looked forward 
with exultation to the service for which 
he was destined ; but a severe illness 
rendered it impossible for him to fol- 
low out his destination. GeneralBaird, 
therefore, proceeded alone ; and Colonel 
Wellesley, to whom the important and 
romantic character of the expedition 
had rendered it an object of the highest 
interest, continued, during his recovery, 
to write letters to his brave command- 
ing officer, containing suggestions for 
the conduct of the campaign, and pre- 
cautions against its dangers, highly char- 
acteristic of the sagacious foresight of 
his mind. General Baird conducted the 
expedition with admirable skill, and 
contributed in no small degree, by his 
threatening advance, to the surrender 
of the French force at Cairo, and the 
triumphant issue of the Egyptian cam- 
paign, which has been aheady recount- 
ed ; while fate, which here seemed to 
have blasted Colonel Wellesley in the 
brightest epoch of his career, was only 
reserving him for higher destinies, and 
preparing, in the triumph of Assaye, 
the opening of that career which was 
destined to bring the war in Europe to 
a triumphant conclusion. 

38. GLvil transactions, however, of 
the most important natm-e, highly con- 
ducive to the power and stability of the 
British empire in the East, ensued be- 
fore the sword was again drawn on the 
plains of Hindostan. The kingdom of 
Oude had long been the seat of a large 
British force, both on account of the 
internal weakness of its government, 
and the importance of its situation on 



the northern frontier of India, and as 
the first state likely to fall a victim to 
foreign invasion. By existing treaties, 
the Company were at liberty to aug- 
ment the subsidiary force serving in 
that province, if they deemed such in- 
crease requisite for the security of the 
two states ; and the mutinous, tiurbu- 
lent disposition both of the Vizier's 
soldiers and subjects, as well as his in- 
extricable pecuniary embarrassments, 
had long made it too apparent that it 
was indispensably necessary for the 
very existence of society in these pro- 
vinces, the security of our northern 
frontier, and as a guarantee of the pay 
of the troops, that the weakness and 
corruption of the native government 
should be exchanged for the vigour and 
equity of British rule. The native 
prince, however, though well aware of 
his inability either to conduct his own 
administration, or discharge his en- 
gagements to the British government, 
evinced the utmost repugnance to make 
the proposed grants of territory in dis- 
charge of his obligations to maintain 
a subsidiary force ; but at length his 
scruples were overcome by the firmness 
and abUity of the British diplomatic 
agent, Mr Henry Wellesley, and a treaty 
was concluded at Lucknow, by which 
his highness ceded to the British gov- 
ernment all the frontier provinces of 
Oude, particularly Goorackpoor and the 
lower Doab, containingthirty-two thou- 
sand square miles, or three-fourths of 
the area of England. The revenue of 
the ceded districts, at the time of the 
treaty, was estimated at considerably 
less than the subsidy which the Na- 
waub was bound to furnish for the pay 
of the subsidiary force, by which alone 
his authority had been maintained; 
but the British government was amply 
indemnified for this temporary loss by 
the rise of the revenue of the ceded 
districts, which, under the firm govern- 
ment of the Company, soon attained 
triple its former amoxmt. At the same 
time, the native prince obtained the 
benefit of an alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, with the Company, and a per- 
manent force of thirteen thousand men 
to defend his remaining territories ; and 
the inhabitants of the transferred pro- 
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vinces received the incalculable advan- 
tage of exchanging a corrupt and op- 
pressive native, for an honest and ener- 
getic European government. 

39. Another transaction of a similar 
character, about the same period, put 
the British in possession of territories 
of equal value in the Camatic. Among 
many other important papers discover- 
ed in the secret archives of Tippoo 
Sultan, at Seringapatam, was a cor- 
respondence in cipher between that 
ambitious chief and the Nawaub of the 
Carnatic, Omdut-ul-Omrah, which left 
no doubt that the latter had been en- 
gaged in a hostile combination against 
the British government.* The situa- 
tion of the rich and fertile district of 
the Camatic, so near to the British 
provinces on the Madras coast, render- 
ed it of the highest importance that no 
hidden enemy should exist in that 
quarter ; and as the authority of the 
Nawaub had been little more than 
nominal for a number of years past. 
Lord Clive, the governor of Madras, 
received orders to take military pos- 
session of the country in June 1801. 
The old Nawaub died about that time; 
and, after a difficult negotiation with 
his son, who had succeeded to his 
dominions, a treaty was at length con- 
cluded, by which the British obtained 
the entire command of his dominions, 
tmder the condition only of providing 
an income suitable to the splendour 
and dignity of the deposed family. 
This stipulation, like all others of a 
similar character, was faithfully com- 
plied with ; and though, in making the 
cession, the yoimg Nawaub unquestion- 

* This correspondence, the cipher to which 
was accidentally discovered, was very curi- 
ous. It contained decisive evidence that the 
Nawaub had severely reprobated the Nizam's 
alliance with the English, as contrary to the 
dictates of religion ; as well as the triple al- 
liance between that poter^te and the Mah- 
rattas and the English, wnich had been the 
principal means in 1792 of reducing the power 
of Tippoo. The English were denonainated 
Taza TFarttdStOt the new-comers ; the Nizam 
himself Fleech, or nothing ; and the Mah- 
rattas Pooch, or contemptible. By the 10th 
article of the treaty of 1792, he was boxmd 
" not to enter into any negotiation or poli- 
tical correspondence with any European or 
native power whatever, without the consent 
of the Gwnpany."— Malcolm's I-ndia, 337, 
389. - 



ably yielded to compulsion, yet he ob- 
tained for himself a p«eaceable affluence 
and splended establishment; for* his 
country, the termination of a distract- 
ed rule and a ruinous oppression ; and 
for his subjects, blessings which they 
never could have obtained under a 
native dynasty. The territories thus 
acquired amounted to twenty -seven 
thousand square mUes, and were of 
the richest description, embracing the 
plains from the foot of the Mysore 
mountains to the coast of CoromandeL 
40. But there never was a juster ob- 
servation than the one already noticed, 
that conquest, to induce security, must 
be universal; for anything short of 
that only induces additional causes of 
jealousy, and awider sphereof hostility. 
By destroying the power of Tippoo, and 
reducing the Nizam to a mere tributary 
condition, the English had done what 
Napoleon had achieved by crushing 
Prussia, himibling Austria, and estab- 
lishing the Confederation of the Rhine ; 
they had rendered inevitable a contest 
with a more formidable power than 
either, and induced a struggle for life 
or death with the most powerful na- 
tions in India. The formation of 
alliances, offensive and defensive, with 
the Nizam and the Rajah of Mysore, 
necessarily brought the British govern- 
ment into contact with their restless 
and enterprising neighbours the Mah- 
RATTAS, and made them succeed to aU 
the complicated diplomatic relations 
between the courts of Hyderabad, 
Seringapatam, and Poonah. It is need- 
less to examine minutely the causes 
of the jealousy and ultimate rupture 
which ensued between them. That the 
Mahrattas — ^a powerful confederacy, in- 
flamed by conquest, inured to rapine, 
whose hand was against every man 
and every man's hand against them, 
and who could bring two himdred 
thousand horsemen into the field — 
should view with apprehension the 
rapid advances of the British to su- 
preme dominion, is not surprising; 
the only thing to wonder at is, that, 
like the European powers in regard to 
Napoleon, they should so long have 
looked supinely on, while the redoubt- 
able stranger beat down successively 
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every native power "within his reach. 
They owed, as already mentioned, a 
nominal allegiance to the Peishwa, 
who waa the head of their confederacy, 
and held his seat of government on 
the musnttd, or throne, at Poonah; 
and it was with him that all the trea- 
ties and diplomatic intercourse, both 
of the Company and the native powers, 
had been held. But his authority, 
like that of the Emperor in the Ger- 
manic confederacy, was more nominal 
than real ; and the principal chiefs in 
this warlike restless race acted as 
much on their own account as the 
cabinets of Vienna, Berlin, and Munich. 
Three of these had recently risen to 
eminence, and formed the cluef powers 
with whom the English had to contend 
in the arduous conflict which followed 
— ^the Rajah of Berab, Scindiah, and 

HOLKAR. 

41. The Rajah of Berar had estab- 
lished his sway over all the territory 
from the sea, on the western shore of 
the Bay of Bengal, to the dominions 
of the Nizam on the south-west. His 
capital was at Nagpoor ; and he could 
bring twenty thousand disciplined 
cavalry, and half that number of in- 
fantry, into the field. Scindiah's power 
was much more considerable. Be- 
sides sixty thousand admirable horse, 
he had sixteen battalions of regular 
infantry under the command of Euro- 
pean officers, and above two himdred 
pieces of cannon ready for action. 
Holkar*s territories were farther re- 
moved from the scene of action, being 
situated between the dominions of the 
Rajah of Scindiah and Bombay; but 
his power was greater than either of 
the other chieftains. He could with 
ease bring eighty thousand men into 
the field ; and though the greater part 
of them were cavalry, they were only on 
that accoimt the more formidable to an 
invading enemy. The families of the 
two latter of these chiefs had been 
only recently elevated. The foimder 
of that of Scindiah, the grandfather of 
the present Rajah, had originally been 
a cultivator, and owed his rise, when a 
private soldier in the guard of the 
Peishwa, to the accidental circum- 
stance of being discovered by his sove- 



reign, when left at the door in chaige 
of his slippers, asleep with the slippers 
clasped with fixed hands to his breast 
— a proof of fidehty to his humble 
duty which justly attracted the atten- 
tion of the monarch. Both the present 
Rajah and his father had been the re- 
solute opposers of the English power ; 
and though they wielded at will the 
resources of the Peishwa, they were 
careful to observe all the ceremoniak 
of respect to that decayed potentate. 
When Scindiah was at the head of 
sixteen regular battalions, sixty thou- 
sand horse, and two hundred pieces 
of cannon, he placed himself at the 
court of the Peishwa below all the 
hereditary nobles of the state, declined 
to sit down in their presence, and im- 
tying a bundle of slippers, said, "This 
is my occupation : it was my father's." 
But, though thus humble in matters 
of form, no man was more vigorous 
and energetic in the real business of 
government. He was the nominal sub- 
ject but real master of the unfortunate 
Mogul Emperor, Shah Aulum ; the 
ostensible friend but secret enemy of 
his rival Holkar ; the professed in- 
ferior but actual superior and oppres- 
sor of the Rajpoot chiefs of central 
India ; the enrolled soldier but tyran- 
nic ruler of the declining throne of the 
Peishwa. 

42. The family of Holkar had been 
originally of the shepherd tribe ; the 
first who rose above the class of pea- 
sants was Mulhar Row, bom in 1693. 
By the vigomr and ability which they 
subsequently displayed, his ancestors 
gradually rose to eminence under the 
Mahratta chiefs, and at the death of 
Tukajie, the head of the family, in 
1797, two legitimate and two natural 
sons of the house appeared to contest 
the palm of supremacy. Jeswunt Row 
was the youngest of the latter class : 
and in the first civil contest which en- 
sued with his legitimate brothers, he 
was totally defeated, and obliged to 
fly with only a few followers. The 
native vigour of his character, however, 
rose superior to aU his difficulties. 
He tmderwent the most extraordinary 
vicissitudes of fortune, in i^e course 
of which, on one occasion, he quelled a 
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revolt among his Pindaree followers 
by springing from his horse, and with 
his own hand loading and discharg- 
ing a field-piece among them. By the 
force, however, of courage and per- 
severance he at length succeeded in 
all his designs, and imder the title 
of guardian to the infant son of his 
elder legitimate brother, in effect 
obtained the command of the whole 
possessions of the Holkar family. 
For some time he was engaged in hos- 
tilities with Scindiah ; but no sooner 
was his power fully established than 
these two formidable chieftains united 
their forces against the Peishwa, the 
acknowledged head of the confederacy. 
The combined armies encoimtered those 
of their nominal superior in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poonah. Scindiah's forces 
commenced the action, and his troops 
at first met with a repulse ; whUe 
Holkar, with his cavalry dismounted, 
watched the conflict from the heights 
in the rear. Instantly mounting his 
horse, the brave chief bade all who 
did not intend to conquer or die to re- 
turn to their wives and children ; for 
himself, he was resolved not to survive 
defeat. Bearing down with his squad- 
rons, yet fresh, on the wearied foe, 
Holkar soon restored the combat, and 
finally routed the Peishwa's troops 
with great slaughter. The unhappy 
monarch was obliged to fly from his 
capital, which was soon occupied by 
his enemies, and the august head of 
the Mahrattas appeared as a suppliant 
in the British territories. 

43. Lord WeUesley justly deemed 
this a favourable opportunity to es- 
tablish a proper balance of power 
among the Mahratta states, and erect 
a barrier between their most enterpris- 
ing chiefs and the British dependencies. 
It had long been a leading object of 
English poHcy to prevent the establish- 
ment of any considerable power in 
India with whom the French might 
form dangerous connections; and al- 
ready a sort of military state had risen 
up, of the most formidable character, 
imder French officers, and under Scin- 
diah's protection, on the banks of the 
Jumna. Perron, a French officer in 
the service of that chieftain, had or- 



ganised a formidable force, consisting 
of thirty thousand infantry and eight 
thousand cavalry, admirably eqtdpped 
and disciplined, with a train of a hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of cannon of brass, 
and one himdred and twenty iron guns, 
entirely imder the direction of officers 
of his own coimtry, and disposed equal- 
ly to second the hostile views of the 
Mahratta confederacy, or forward those 
of Napoleon for the subversion of the 
British power in the East. For the 
maintenance of this subsidiary force he 
had obtained a grant of a rich and ex- 
tensive territory, yielding £1,700,000 
a-year of revenue, extending from the 
banks of the Jumna towards those of 
the Indus, through the Punjaub, and 
comprising Agra, Delhi, and a large por- 
tion of the Doab, or alluvial plain be- 
tween the Jumna and the Ganges. It 
was not the least important circum- 
stance in this military establishment, 
that it gave M. Perron the entire com- 
mand of the person of the imfortunate 
Shah Aulum, the degraded heir of the 
Mogul empire of DeUii ; and promised 
at no distant period to put the French 
Emperor in possession of the rights of 
the house of Timour over the whole 
Indian peninsula. 

44. The Peishwa was not insensible 
of the need in which he stood of Brit- 
ish protection, to maintain his precari- 
ous authority over the unruly Mahrat- 
ta chiefs ; but dread of the hostility 
of Scindiah and Holkar, joined to a 
secret jealousy of the rising power of 
the aspiring foreigners, had hitherto 
prevented him from closing with the 
advances made to him by the governor- 
general. Nay, he had even declined 
to accept the share of the spoils of 
Mysore, which, in order to conciliate 
his cabinet, had, notwithstanding their 
dubious conduct in the war with Tip- 
poo, been offered by the British gov- 
ernment. The decisive overthrow re- 
ceived from Scindiah and Holkar, how- 
ever, and the desperate state of his af- 
fairs in consequence of their invasion, 
entirely overcame these scruples; and, 
on the morning of the day on which 
he evacuated his capital, the fugitive 
monarch eagerly solicited the aid of a 
British subsidiary force to enable him 
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io make liead agsonst Ms rebellious 
feudatories. He was cordially re- 
ceived, therefore, by the British autho- 
rities ; and having escaped out of his 
dominions, he embarked on board a 
British vessel, and landed safely at 
Bombay, The result of these ^as- 
trous circumstances was the conclusion 
of the treaty of Bassein between the 
Company and the Peishwa, in virtue 
of which a close alliance offensive and 
defensive was contracted by the two 
powers, and the latter agreed to receive 
a subsidiary force, to be maintained at 
his expense, of six thousand men. 

45. This crisis was rightly consider- 
ed by Lord WeUesley to require the 
immediate application of the most 
vigorous measures. In contemplation 
of its arrival, he had already collected 
a body of twenty thousand men under 
General Stuart, at Hurryhurr, a town 
of the Madras presidency, near the Mah- 
ratta frontier ; while General, after- 
wards Lord Lake, received the com- 
mand of the principal force, called the 
Army of Bengal, which was stationed 
in Oude. The Madras army, however, 
was afterwards divided into two parts, 
and the command of the advanced 
guard, consisting of ten thousand Eu- 
ropean and sepoy troops, with two 
thousand of the Mysore horse, was in- 
trusted to Colonel WeUesley, whose 
admirable dispositions during the war 
with Doondiah had both won for him 
the confidence of the troops and con- 
ciliated the goodwill of the native 
powers. With this force, that enter- 
prising officer broke up from Hurry- 
hurr on the 9 th March, and, after cross- 
ing the Toombudra river, entered the 
Mahratta territory. He was every- 
where received by the people as a de- 
liverer. The peasants, won by the 
strict discipline of his troops, and the 
regular pajrment for provisions in the 
former campaign, flocked in crowds 
with supplies, as they afterwards did 
in France, to the camp; while the 
whole inhabitants, worn out with the 
incessant oppression of the Mahratta 
sway, welcomed, with loud shouts, the 
troops who were to introduce in its 
room the steadiness of British rvde 
and the efficiency of British protection. 



Holkar had left Poonah some time be- 
fore, with the bulk of his army, wnd 
the garrison which he had left in that 
capital abandoned it on the approach 
of the British forces. Colonel Welles- 
ley, therefore, deemed it unnecessary 
to wait the taxdy movements of the 
infantry; and aware of the importance 
of gaining possession of the capital be- 
fore Scindiah could assemble forces for 
its relief, or the threats of burning it, 
which they had uttered, could be exe- 
cuted, put himself at the head of the 
cavalry, and, advancing by forced 
marches, reached Poonah on the 19th 
April, and entered the city amidst the 
acclamations of the inhabitants, whom, 
by an extraordinary effort, he had 
saved from the vengeance of the re- 
tiring enemy. ' In the thirty-two hours 
immediately preceding, he had march- 
ed at the head of his horse above sixty 
miles — an instance of sustained effort, 
imder the burning sun of India, which 
has never been exceeded in history. 

46. The effects of this vigorous step 
were soon apparent. The Peishwa, 
relieved from his compulsory exUe in 
Bombay, returned to his dominions, 
and was reseated with much pomp, in 
presence of the British army, on the 
musnudf or hereditary throne of the 
Mahrattas. His principal feudatories 
renewed their allegiance to him, and 
even in some instances joined their 
troops to the British forces; and it 
was for a short time hoped that this 
great stroke of securing that monarch 
to the British interest, by the strong 
bond of experienced necessity, would 
be accomplished without the effusion 
of blood. It ere long appeared, how- 
ever, that these hopes were fallacious. 
The jealousies and animosities of the 
Mahratta chiefs had been subdued by 
the approach of common danger; and 
it speedily became manifest, from the 
great accumulation of forces which 
assembled on the frontiers of the 
Nizam's territories, that hostilities on 
a very extended scale were in contem- 
plation. Lord Wellesle/s preparations 
were immediate, and proportioned to 
the greatness of the danger. General 
Lake assumed the command of the 
principal army, twenty-five thousand 
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strong, which had assembled in Oude; 
while Colonel Wellesley, now promot- 
ed to the rank of general, drew near to 
the threatening mass of forces which 
was collected on the Nizam's frontier. 
A long negotiation ensued, conducted 
by Colonel Collins, the British resi- 
dent at the court of Scindiah — ^the 
professed aim of which was to smooth 
away the subjects of jealousy which 
had arisen between the two powers; 
its real object to gain time for Scin- 
diah, till the preparations of the Rajah 
of Berar were completed, and his ap- 
proach had enabled the combined 
forces to take the field. 

47. At length, in the end of May, 
Scindiah being much pressed to give 
an explanation of his armaments, or 
direct the withdrawal of his troops, 
broke up the conference by declaring, 
" After my interview with the Kajah 
of Berar, you shall be informed 
whether we will have peace or war." 
It was evident to the persons who con- 
ducted this negotiation, that the suc- 
cess of the Mahratta confederacy with 
Hyder in 1780, which had brought the 
Madras presidency to the brink of ruin, 
had inspired the chiefs of that nation 
with a most extravagant opinion of 
their own importance ; that they were 
wholly unaware of the vast intermedi- 
ate progress which the British power 
had made; and deemed that the re- 
newal of hostilities on their part would 
be immediately followed by the siege 
of Madras and expulsion of the Eng- 
lish from India. Perceiving this, and 
being convinced that a rupture was in- 
evitable, Lord Wellesley committed 
full diplomatic powers to his generals 
in the field; and General WeUesley de- 
manded in peremptory terms, an ex- 
planation of Scindiah's intentions, and 
removal of his forces from the Nizam's 
frontier to a less threatening station. 
The rajah, in his turn, insisted upon 
the withdrawal of the British forces, 
to which General Wellesley at once 
agreed; but when the time for carry- 
ing the mutual retreat into efiect ar- 
rived, the Mahrattas showed no dispo- 
sition to move, and the British govern- 
ment received information that the 
combined chiefs had resolved not to 
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retire from their threatening position.* 
Upon this, the resident quitted Scin- 
diah's court, and war began both on 
the Oude frontier imder Lord Lake« 
and that of the Nizam under General 
WeUesley. 

48. General, afterwards Lord Lake, 
was bom in 1744, of an ancient and 
respectable family, which boasted of a 
descent from Laimcelot of the Lake, 
one of the chevaliers of the Roimd 
Table. At the age of fourteen he en- 
tered the army, and served with dis- 
tinction both in the American and 
Flemish wars. In 1 798 he was actively 
engaged in the contest with the Irish 
rebels: he took part in the decisive 
battle of Vinegar Hill, and though 
worsted at Castlebar by the French 
troops, who subsequently landed, he 
had his revenge at Ballynamuck, 
where he made prisoners a large body 
of the invaders. In 1800 he received 
the appointment of Commander-in- 
chief of the British forces in India. It 
was there that his real career began: 
and his achievements in Eastern war- 
fare far exceeded anything recorded of 
his ancestor of the Lake, or of Arthur's 
knights in European story. His first 

* The substance of this important negotia- 
tion was thus pithily summed up by the 
Duke of Wellington, in a letter to Scindiah 
at this period:— "The British government 
did not threaten to commit hostilities against 

JTou, but you threatened to commence hosti- 
ities against them and their allies; and 
when cailed upon to explain yoiu- intentions, 
you declared that it was doubtful whether 
there would be peace or war, and, in confor- 
mity with your threats and declared doubts, 
you assembled a large army in a station 
contiguous to the Nizam frontier. On this 
ground I called upon you to withdraw your 
army to its usual stations, if your pacific 
declarations were sincere; but, instead of 
complying with this reasonable requisition, 
you have proposed that I should withdraw 
the troops which are intended to defend the 
territories of the allies against your designs ; 
and that you and the Rajah of Berar should 
be suflfered to remain with your troops as- 
sembled, in readiness to take advantage of 
their absence. This proposition is imreason- 
able and inadmissible, and you must stand 
to the consequences of the measiu'cs which. 
I find myself obliged to adopt to repel your 
aggressions. I offered you peace upon terms 
of equality, and honourable to all p|arties; 
you have chosen war, and are responsible for 
all the consequences.*'— General "Welles- 
ley to Scindiah, 6th Aug. 1803— fFieW. Des- 
paic1ie$, iii, 277. 
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care, on taking the command, was to 
improve the efficiency of the native 
cavahy ; and such was the docility and 
emulation of those brave troops, that 
the desultory habits to which they had 
been accustomed, under their native 
chiefs, were speedily exchanged for the 
precision and regularity of European 
discipline. It was in this previous 
preparation that the foundation was 
laid for all his subsequent successes. It 
supplied the deficiency which had 
hitherto been so painfully experienced 
by the British, in the campaigns of 
Hindostan, in combatmg the Eastern 
horse; and by engrafting the steadi- 
ness and obedience of Europe on the 
fire and celerity of Asia, reared up a 
body of cavalry superior to any that 
had yet followed the British stand- 
ards in the East, and perhaps equal to 
any in the world, in vigour and warlike 
prowess. In a word, Lake accomplish- 
ed in India what Napoleon projected 
in Egypt, when he said that, if he 
could unite the French infantry to the 
Mameluke horse, he would conquer 
the world. 

49. Lord Lake was one of the great- 
est cavalry officers that Europe has 
ever produced. He had the vigour of 
mind and fearless temperament which 
is essential to great achievement, and 
no one more thoroughly understood 
the great art of strategy — ^that of re- 
linquishing lesser objects, and striking 
with an overwhelming force at the de- 
cisive points. But h^ boldness some- 
times savoured of rashness; his mar- 
vellous successes caused him to under- 
rate his enemy; his constant triumphs 
made him tlunk his troops equal to 
anything. By neglecting the sugges- 
tions of prudence, and overlooking the 
necessity of combination, he sometimes 
ran tmnecessary risks, and brought the 
British empire in the East into serious 
danger. His imprudent advance of 
Monson's division, and attack of Bhurt- 
pore with inadequate means, are ex- 
amples of this tendency. But if his 
ardent spirit, sanguine disposition, and 
unbounded confidence in his followers, 
sometimes led himself and his troops 
into peril, no general was more feli- 
citous in extricating himself from it; 



and none more frequently, by a quick 
decision and fearless advance, convert- 
ed threatening danger into ultimate 
triumph. In rapidity of movement, 
determination of conduct, hardihood 
in difficulty, and endurance of fatigue, 
he never was surpassed. Alexander, 
at the he^ of his phalanx, did not 
throw himself with more intrepidity 
into the midst of the enemy's columns: 
Mmrat did not head a charge of cavalry 
with more chivalrous valour: Jugur- 
tha, with his Numidian horse, did not 
excel him in the rapidity with which 
he followed up the pursuit of a beaten 
foe. At the head of a chosen band of 
light-armed British and native dra- 
goons, he fairly ran down Holkar and 
the Mahratta horse on their own ter- 
ritory. He did not, like former gene- 
rals, alike in ancient and modem times, 
make the discipline of European foot 
withstand the assaults of Asiatic horse ; 
he combated Asia with her own wea- 
pons, and defeated her with the sword 
and the lance, on her own waterless 
plains. Generous, affable, considerate 
in private, he was alike beloved by his 
officers and adored by his men; and 
nothing but his sudden death in Feb- 
ruary 1808, before the Peninsular con- 
test began, prevented him from leaving 
a name immortal in European, as he 
had already done in Asiatic annals. 

50. The campaign which followed, 
though it lasted only five months, 
was one of the most brilliant in the 
British annals, and conducted our 
Eastern empire, by an iminterrupted 
series of victories, to the proud pre- 
eminence which it has ever since main- 
tained. The instructions to General 
Lake, dictated by that clear perception 
of the vital point of attack which, as 
much as his admirable foresight, cha- 
racterised all Marquis Wellesle/s com- 
binations, were to concentrate all his 
efforts, in the first instance, for the 
destruction of M. Perron's formidable 
force on the banks of the Jumna; next 
to get possession of Delhi and Agra, 
with the person of Shah Aulum, the 
Mogul emperor; and finally, to form 
alliances with the Rajpoots and other 
native powers beyond the Junma, so 
as to exclude Scindiah from the north- 
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em parts of India. General Wellesley 
was directed to move against tke com- 
bined forces of Scindiah and the Rajah 
of Berar, on the Nizam's frontier, and 
distract their attention by vigorous 
operations, while decisive blows were 
struck by General Lake at the centre 
of their power. Subsidiary operations 
at the same time were to be conducted 
by Colonel Campbell against the pro- 
vince of Cuttack, and the city of Jug- 
< gemaut, with the view of adding that 
important district, the link between 
the Bengal and Madras provinces, to 
the British dominions. 

51. General Lake's army commenced 
its march from the ceded provinces of 
Cawnpore on the 7th August, and on 
the 28th, as he drew near to Perron's 
force, he received a letter from that 
officer, proposing to enter into an ar- 
rangement, by which he hin^eK and 
the troops under his command might 
remain neutral in the contest which 
was approaching; but the terms pro- 
posed were deemed inadmissible, and 
the flag of truce returned without ef- 
fecting any arrangement. On the day 
following, the English came up with 
the whole of Perron's force, drawn up 
in a strong position, covering the im- 
portant fort of AUighur. They were 
immediately attacked by the British 
army with the greatest vigour, and 
after a short resistance put to flight. 
The fortress of Allighur was next 
ibesieged; and, as the extraordinary 
strength of its fortifications, armed 
with one hundred and eighty guns, 
rendered operations in form a very 
tedious undertaking. General Lake, 
after a few days' cannonading, resolved 
to hazard the perilous attempt of an 
escalade. The ditch, to use his own 
expression, was large enough to float a 
seventy-four, and the garrison, four 
thousand strong, both disciplined and 
resolute; but all these difficulties were 
overcome by the determined gaUantry 
of the storming party, headed by the 
76th regiment, led by Colonel Monson. 
After a bloody ■ struggle, an hour in 
duration, the gates were blown open, 
and the British colours hoisted on the 
walls of the fortress. 

52. Brilliant as was this opening of 



the campaign, it was speedily succeed- 
ed by other successes still more im- 
portant. Advancing rapidly towards 
Delhi, General Lake was met by Gene- 
ral Perron, who entered into a se- 
parate negotiation, and soon passed 
through the British camp on his way 
to embark for France, with the large 
fortune which he had made in the 
Mahratta service. But he was suc- 
ceeded in the command of the French 
subsidiary force by M. Louis, who, in- 
stead of showing any disposition to 
come to an accommodation, advanced 
in great force, and with a most formid- 
able train of artillery. The British ar- 
my, after a fatiguing march of eighteen 
miles, on the 11th of September found 
the enemy, twenty thousand strong, 
including sixteen thousand disciplined 
in the European method, with a hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, posted on a 
strong ridge which covered the ap- 
proaches to the city of Delhi. The 
troops which General Lake had at his 
immediate disposal, as the whole of 
the army had not come up, did not ex- 
ceed five thousand men; but with this 
handful of heroes he did not hesitate 
instantly to advance to the attack. 
When the men came within range, 
they were received by a tremendous 
fire, first of round and chain shot, and 
afterwards of grape and musketry. 
Advancing, however, without flinch- 
ing, through the dreadful storm, the 
British waited till the order was given, 
at the distance of a hundred yards, to 
fire; and then, after pouring in a close 
and well-directed volley, rushed for- 
ward with the bayonet, and in a few 
minutes drove the enemy from their 
guns and from the field in the utmost 
confusion. Sixty-eight pieces of heavy 
artillery, thirty-seven tumbrils, and 
eleven standards were taken; but such 
was the severity of the fire to which 
they were exposed during their rapid 
advance, that in that short time four ■, 
hundred of the British army were 
killed and wounded, and it was to the 
steady intrepidity of the 76th regiment 
that General Lake mainly ascribed the 
glorious result of the battle.* 

* The following passage in Lord Lake's 
private de^atch to Lord WeUesIey on this 
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53. The immediate consequence of 
this victory was the capture of Delhi, 
the ancient capital of Hindostan, and 
seat of the Mogul emperors, which was 
taken possession of without resistance 
on the following day, and the libera- 
tion of the Emperor Shah Aulum from 
the degrading servitude in which he 
had long been retained by the Mah- 
ratta and French authorities. The 
English general was received by the 
descendant of Timour, seated on his 
throne with great pomp, in presence 
of all the dignitaries of the empire. 
Experience in the end proved that he 
had made a most beneficial change for 
his own interest; for if the original 
Tartar conqueror would have had much 

occasion, contains a remark of permanent 
interest, more especially in anticipation of 
the future progress of events in the Indian 
peninsula: — " I cannot avoid saying, in the 
most confidential manner, that, in the event 
of a foreign foe coming into this country, wUh- 
out a very great addition of force in Europeans, 
the consequences will be fatal; as there ought 
always to be at least one Biux)pean battahon 
to four native ones: this I think necessary. 
I have seen a great deal of these people lately, 
and am quite convinced that, without King's 
troops, very liMle is to be expected: in short, 
the infantry of this army, as well as cavalry, 
should be remodelled." — Confidential Des- 
patch, Sept. 12, ISOS— Well. Desp. iii, 312. 
This wise advice has been since entirely 
thrown away; because the English govern- 
ment have not since ventured, in the face of 
popular clamour for reduction and retrench- 
ment, to keep up the British troops in India 
at their former level, far less to augment them 
to double their amoimt, as they should have 
been, to preserve the proper balance between 
the European and native forces. It was im- 
mediately after the battle of AusterUtz that 
Napoleon, gifted with the sagacity which 
amounts to prescience, formed Ins designs 
for the fortifications of Paris ; and it was 
immediately after the battle of Delhi that 
Lord Lake impressed upon government the 
necessity of a great augmentation in the 
European forces in India. The future to the 
one has passed ; and Napoleon, as we shall 
see in the sequel, fell, because dread of offend- 
ing the Parisian populace prevented him 
fi-om carrying into execution what he felt to 
be essential to the salvation of their inde- 
pendence. The ftiture to us is stiU to come, 
though the prospect is enveloped in clouds, 
and sinister omens may already be discern- 
ed in the heavens ; but posterity will be able 
to judge whether the British empire is to be 
an exception to the rule, and stability is to 
be given to our power by concessions to po- 
pular and ignorant clamour, which have 
proved fatal to the greatest of those who 
have preceded us. 



to r^ret in the deprivation of real 
power with which the change in his 
circumstances was attended, his en- 
feebled successor found much to envy 
in the perfect security and unboimded 
luxury which he enjoyed under the 
liberal protection of his generous al- 
lies. The British power derived great 
moral influence and consideration from 
this auspicious alliance; and the name 
of the Emperor of Delhi proved of 
more service in the end than ever his 
arms could have been. But an event 
of more immediate importance to the 
success of the campaign soon after oc- 
curred. M. Louis, and five other chiefs 
of the French subsidiary force, despair- 
ing of their cause, delivered themselves 
up to the British, and were marched 
off to Calcutta; while the remainder of 
the troops imider their orders, in a great 
degree destitute of leaders, retired, 
though in good order, towards Agra. 

54. Thiti&er they were speedily fol- 
lowed by General Lake with the Brit- 
ish army; and, on the 10th October, 
a general attack was made on their 
strong positions, intersected by ra- 
vines, covering the city from the souths 
The gallant sepoy troops, emulating 
the conduct of their European brethren 
in arms, under the guidance of Lieut.- 
Colonel Gerard, the adjutant-general 
of the army, drove the enemy in the 
finest style from the rugged ground 
which they occupied, and, pursuing 
their advantages hotly, ascended the 
glacis, and gained possession of the 
outworks, though not without sustain- 
ing a heavy loss. Two days afterwards, 
two thousand five hundred of the ene- 
my came over and entered the British 
service; and the breaching batteries 
having been completed, and the fire 
opened with great effect on the ram- 
parts, the garrison, six thousand strong, 
soon after surrendered at discretion. 
By this decisive blow, the last strong- 
hold and great arsenal of the enemy 
fell into our hands. The stores cap- 
tm:ed were immense : one hundred 
and sixty pieces of brass and iron 
cannon were taken, with all their 
equipments and ammunition; while 
the discipline observed by the troops 
in the midst of their triumphs was so 
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extraordinary, and afforded sucli a con- 
trast to the license and devastation 
usually attendant on military success 
in Hindostan, that it contributed, even 
more than their astonishing victories, 
to the belief that they were, and the 
wish that they should continue to be, 
invincible.* 

55. This early and unparalleled 
series of successes secured the sub- 
mission or alliance of all the native 
potentates in the north of Hindostan ; 
and a treaty of alliance was concluded 
with the Rajah of Bhurtpore, and an- 
other with Runjeet Sing, the Rajah of 
Lahore, the strength of whose mili- 
tary power was aftei'wards so seriously 
experienced in the Punjaub; in conse- 
quence of which fifteen hundred of the 
latter's horse joined the British camp. 
Meanwhile, however, Scindiah moved 

* " All the inhabitants of this place (Delhi), 
who for a time fled, perceivingthat no ravages 
had been committed by the troops, returned 
to their habitations last night. I am informed 
from all quarters that the inhabitants beheld 
with astonishment this proof of the discipline 
andgood conduct of the army, and declare that 
hitherto it has been imknown in Hindostan, 
that a victorious army should pass through a 
coimtry, without destroying by fire, and com- 
mitting every excess the most injurious to the 
inhabitants; but on the contrary, from the 
regularity observed by us, our approach is a 
blessing, instead ofbringing with it, as they at 
first feared, all the horrors of war, attended by 
rapine and murder; that their cattle remain 
in the fields without being molested, and the 
inhabitants in their houses receive every pro- 
tection." — Lord Lake to Lord Wellesley, 
October 2, 1803— JTeH. Desp. iii. 426, 427. 

On this occasion, also. Lord Lake reiterates 
his observation of the indispensable neces- 
sity of having a large proportion of British 
troops to achieve success in India. " The 
sepoys," says he, " have behaved excessively 
well; but from my observations on this day. 
as well as every other, it is impossible to do 
great things in a gallant and quick style with- 
out Europeans; therefore, if they do not in 
England think it necessary to send British 
troops in the proportion of one to three sepoy 
regiments, which is, in fact, as one to six in 
actual numbers, from the superior strength 
of the native battalions, they will stand a good 
chance of losing their possessions in India, if a 
French force once get a footing in Ladia. You 
may pei'ceive, from the loss of Eiu-opean of- 
ficers in sepoy regiments, how necessary it 
is for them to expose themselves; in fact, 
everything has been done by the example 
and exertions of the ofl&cers, without which 
we had not been where we are. "— Lo&d Lake 
to Lord Wellesley, October 10, 1803— fPefi. 
J>e8p. iii. Jj96. 



up fourteen battaKons of his best regu- 
lar infantry from the Deccan by forced 
marches into the northern provinces ; 
and these troops, having joined some 
regiments which had escaped from the 
wreck of Delhi and Agra, and received 
an ample supply of artillery, formed a 
fonnidable force, which it was of the 
last importance to destroy before its 
ntmibers were still further augment- 
ed by additions from other quarters. 
Leaving behind him, therefore, his 
artillery, and the greater part of his 
infantry. General Lake set out with 
the cavalry and light infantry, by 
forced marches, in pursuit of the ene- 
my. After several fatiguing days* 
journey, he reached the spot they had 
quitted the day before, and received 
intelligence that they were not more 
than forty miles from the British 
camp. Setting out at midnight, he 
accomplished that distance at the head 
of his cavalry, in the next twenty-f oiu' 
hours, and about noon, on the 1st Nov- 
ember, came up with the enemy, six- 
teen thousand strong, with seventy 
pieces of cannon, advantageously post- 
ed with their right upon a rivulet, 
which required to be crossed before 
their position was reached, and their 
left resting on the village of Laswaree, 
The dust, which obscured all the ground 
in advance of the enemy as soon as the 
rivulet was crossed, prevented the Eng- 
lish geneml from seeing the extent of 
the formidable array of guns which 
protected their front ; and in his anx- 
iety to cut ofiP their retreat to the 
neighbouring hills, he resolved upon 
an immediate assault with the cavalry 
alone, before any part of the infantry 
had come up. The attack was made, 
and at first with brilliant success. 
Wearied as they were, the British and 
native cavalry forced the enemy's line 
at several points, penetrated into the 
village, and even carried a part of the 
artillery; but being unsupported by 
infantry and cannon, these gallant 
horsemen could make no reply to the 
severe fire of artillery and musketry 
with which they were assailed; the 
taken guns could not be withdrawn 
for want of bullocks, and, after sus- 
taining a severe loss, they were obliged 
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to evacuate tlie ground they had gain- 
ed, and retire to a short distance from 
the field. 

56. Encouraged by this success, but 
yet fearful of the onset of the British 
infantry when it came up, the enemy 
sent to say, that if certain terms were 
allowed them, they would deliver up 
their guns. General Lake, being 
doubtful of the issue of a second at- 
tack, acceded to the proposal, and gave 
them an hour to carry it into effect ; 
which, however, they took no steps to 
do. During this interval he formed 
his little army, consisting of the 76th 
regiment and seven weak battalions of 
sepoys, with a few galloper guns, and 
three regiments of British and five of 
native cavalry — in all, four thousand 
infantry and three thousand five him- 
dred horse — into two columns, and 
when the time allowed had expired, 
moved on to the attack. The 76th 
regiment headed the array, and was 
directed to move against the enemy's 
left flank, and assault the village of 
Laswaree; the second column of in- 
fantry and all the cavalry were to sup- 
port the onset of the first, and take 
advantage of any confusion which 
might appear in the enemy's line. 
With an undaunted step, the 76th, 
with General Lake and aU his staff at 
their head, advanced against the ter- 
rible line of cannon which was planted 
along the enemy's front : so admirable 
was their steadiness that a staff officer 
observed at the moment, as they ap- 
proached the fire, that an arrow dis- 
charged at one end of the line would 
go through half the feathers of the 
regiment.* No sooner, however, were 
they arrived within range of canister- 
shot than they were received by so 
tremendous a fire, that in a few min- 
utes a third of their mmiber were 
struck down; and at this awful mo- 
ment a lai^e body of the enemy's 
horse bore down to the charge. Rapid- 
ly, however, the men closed to the 

* I received this striking anecdote from 
the adjutant-general of the axmy, Lieutenant- 
colond Gerard, to whom the words in the 
text were addressed by Major Lake, the gal- 
lant son of the comnuoider-in-chief. 

t "IDie actioa of yestCTday has con- 
vinced zoe how impouwe Hit to do wnytb/mg 



centre. A close and well-directed 
volley from this heroic regiment re- 
pulsed the attack ; but as they retired 
only to a little distance, and still pre- 
served a menacing attitude on the 
flank of the advancing column. Gene- 
ral Lake ordered them to be charged 
by the British cavalry. 

67. This momentous duty wasinstant- 
ly and ably performed by the 29th re- 
giment of English dragoons, who by a 
brilliant charge overthrew the Mahratta 
horse, and, by clearing the flank of the 
column of infantry, enabled the suc- 
cessive regiments, as they came up, 
to deploy. The whole now moved for- 
ward at a rapid pace against the ene- 
my's batteries, and, sustaining without 
flinching the continued and terrific fire 
of his artillery, at length, by a sudden 
rush, made themselves masters of the 
guns. Even then the left wing did 
not fly, but commenced, in admirable 
order, a regular retreat; which, how- 
ever, was ultimately changed into a 
rout by the repeated and impetuous 
charges of the British and native 
horse, under Colonel Vandeleur. So 
obstinate was the resistance, so com- 
plete the victory, that of seventeen 
regular battalions who had engaged in 
the battle, the whole, with the excep- 
tion of two thousand prisoners, were 
either killed or wounded; all the gims 
— seventy in number — ^forty-four col- 
ours, and the whole ammunition and 
baggage taken. By this decisive over- 
throw, not only was the power of Scin- 
diah in the northern provinces com- 
pletely broken, but the French influ- 
ence and authority on the banks of the 
Jumna, which had suddenly grown up 
to so formidable a height, finally de- 
stroyed. But the success was dearly 
bought by the British army: above 
eight hundred of that band of heroes 
had fallen, or were wounded in the 
fight; the battle was the most severe 
that had yet been fought in India; 
Lord Lake avowed,t in his secret des- 

toWumt British troops; and of them there 
ought to be a very great proportion- The 
returns of yesterday will, I fear, prove the 
necessity of what I say too fully." — See 
Lord Lake to Lord Welleslbt, Secret 
Despatch, 2d November, 1803— JTeH. J)ap, 
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patches to the governor-general, that, 
if the enemy's sepoys had had an ade- 
quate appointment of French officers, 
the result would have been extremely 
doubtful, and that the victory was 
owing entirely to the incomparable 
valour of the native English troops. 

68. Successes of a subordinate kind, 
but nevertheless material to the issue 
of the campaign, at the same time took 
place in the eastern provinces. In the 
beginning of September, a British force 
imder Colonel Harcourt broke up from 
the Bengal frontier, invaded the Cut- 
tack, and a short time after reached 
the far-famed city of Juggernaut. 
Heavy rains for some weeks after- 
wards prevented further operations; 
but in the end of the month they 
again advanced, and occupied without 
resistance the town of Cuttack, and 
some days afterwards stormed the 
citadel; and this rich and highly im- 
portant province — a. link lying on the 
sea-coast between the presidencies of 
Bengal and Madras — ^was permanently 
added to the British dominions. 

59. While this splendid succession of 
victories was establishing the British 
power in the north of India, triumphs 
of an equally brilliant kind signalised 
their efforts in the western provinces. 
Operations commenced in the Deccan 
with the invasion of the territories of 
the Rajah of Berar, by General Wel- 
lesley, at the head of one army, and 
by Colonel Stevenson with another, 
on the 8th August. On the following 
day Wellesley arrived at the town of 
Ahmednuggur, a strong fortress de- 
fended by lofty walls of masonry, 
. supported by towers. Without hesi- 
tating an instant, he directed an escal- 
ade, which was bravely executed, and 
proved successful without any very 
serious loss. Batteries were imme- 
diately erected against the citadel, 
and with such effect that it surrender- 
ed at discretion in two days — the gar- 
rison of f OTUTteen hundred men being 
made prisoners. Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar now advanced towards 
the invader, who soon after took pos- 
session, without resistance, of the 
noble city of Aurungabad. Scindiah, 
upon that, moved as if to threaten 



Hyderabad ; but General Wellesley, 
by marching eastward along the banks 
of the Godavery, effectually frustrated 
his design, and, at the same time, co- 
vered the advance of two important 
convoys which were coming up to his 
army. Jalna, an important fort on 
the frontier of the Mahratta territory, 
was soon after carried by Colonel 
Stevenson by assault ; and, a few 
days after, he surprised a considerable 
detachment of the enemy by a noctur- 
nal attack, and routed them with very 
heavy loss; while, on the side of Bom- 
bay, the fortress of Baroach was car- 
ried by storm by Colonel Woodington. 
But more decisive events were ap- 
proaching. The confederate chieftains, 
who hitherto had merely hovered 
round the British troops v^th clouds 
of horse followed by a few thousand 
irregular foot, were now joined by the 
flower of their forces ; sixteen battal- 
ions of Scindiah's regular infantry, 
and an immense train of artillery, 
under French officers, entered their 
camp, and they exhibited an imposing 
array of fifty thoiisand men, of whom 
thirty thousand were admirable horse, 
with a himdred pieces of cannon. 

60. This formidable concentration 
of force demonstrated the necessity of 
combined operations by the British 
generals ; and, with a view to these, a 
conference took place between Gene- 
ral Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson, 
on the 21st September. It was then 
agreed that a joint attack should be 
made on the enemy, who were about 
a day and a half's journey off, and re- 
ported to be encamped at Bokerdun. 
The two generals separated on the day 
following, and advanced towards the 
concentrated point by different routes 
— Colonel Stevenson by the western. 
General Wellesley by the eastern road, 
having a range of hills between them. 
The motive for this separation, though 
it may be doubted whether it was a 
sufficient one for a division in the 
neighbourhood of so great a force, was 
the difficulty of getting forward the 
imited army through the narrow de- 
files by which both roads passed, and 
the chance that, if the two divisions 
moved by one line, the enemy would 
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retire by another, and the opportunity 
of striking a decisive blow be lost. In 
moving forward thus parallel to each 
other, the two corps were not more 
than twelve miles asunder; but the 
intervening bills rendered any mutual 
support impossible. In presence of 
an able and enterprising enemy, their 
position offered the same advantages 
which the division of the Austrian 
army by the lake of Grarda presented 
to the blows of Napoleon, (Ante, 
Chap. XX. § 103). Upon arriving with- 
in five miles of the enemy, General 
Wellesley received intelligence that 
their horse had retreated, and that 
the infantry alone remained, exposed 
to the chance of defeat if quickly as- 
sailed. As the chief strength of the 
Mahrattas lay in their cavahy, the 
English general resolved upon an im- 
mediate attack, and despatched orders 
to Colonel Stevenson to co-operate in 
the proposed enterprise. 

61. When he arrived, however, in 
sight of the enemy, he found their 
whole army, infantry and cavalry, 
with an immense artillery, drawn up 
in a strong position, with the river 
Kaitna, which could be crossed only 
by a single ford, flowing along their 
front. The sight was enough to appal 
the stoutest heart: thirty thousand 
horse, in one magnificent mass, crowd- 
ed the right; a dense array of infan- 
try, powerfully supported by artillery, 
formed the centre and left ; the gim- 
ners were beside their pieces, and a 
hundred pieces of cannon in front of 
the line, stood ready to vomit forth 
death upon the assailants. Wellington 
paused for a moment, impressed but 
not daunted by the sight. His whole 
force, as Colonel Stevenson had not 
come up, did not exceed eight thou- 
sand men, of whom sixteen hundred 
were cavalry : the effective native 
British were not above fifteen him- 
dred ; and he had only seventeen pieces 
of cannon. But, feeling at once that a 
retreat in presence of so prodigious 
a force of cavalry was impossible, 
and that the most audacious course 
was, in such circumstances, the most 
prudent, he ordered an immediate at- 
tack. " Dux cautu^ et providens, 



Sdpio, victus necessitatibus, temera- 
rium capit consilium ut statim hosti 
obviamiret: et, quocumque occurreret 
loco, proelium consereret. * Scio,* in- 
quit, * audax videri consilium : sed in 
rebus asperis et tenui spe, fortissima 
quaeque consilia tutissima sunt : quia» 
si in occasionis momento cujus prseter- 
volat opportunitas, cunctatus pauUu- 
lum fueris, nequidquam mox omissam 
quaeras.' "* 

62. Wellington wisely determined 
to direct his attack against the Mah- 
ratta left, as the infantry, which wa? 
there crowded together, presented less 
formidable obstacles than the immense 
mass of horse which glittered on the 
right. With this view, the British 
troops were moved off to their own right : 
the lateral movement being covered by 
the cavalry and the Mysore horse; and 
the whole crossed the Kaitna at the 
ford, and immediately formed in two 
lines, with the cavalry in reserve, on 
the enemy's extreme left. The con- 
federates upon this altered their front, 
and, instead of remaining parallel to 
the Kaitna, formed a diagonal line 
across the plain from that river to the 
village of Assate. The guns were 
disposed along the whole front, and 
presented one immense battery, for- 
midable alike by its numbers and 
the weight of its metal. With the 
pickets of the 85th and whole 74th 
in front on the right, and the 78th 
on the left, the British line marched 
swiftly forward to the attack ; but, 
when they came within range, their 
guns were almost immediately dis- 
mounted by the superior fire of the 
enem/s artillery. Nothing, however, 
could arrest the steady advance of the 

'Scipio, a cautious and prudent general, 
overborne by necessity, adopted the bold 
counsel of anticipating the enemy, and as- 
sailing him wheresoever he could be reach- 
ed. ' r know,' said he, ' such a step appears 
audacious, but in difl&cult circumstances and 
with little hope, the boldest coimsels are the 
safest. If you hesitate and allow the moment 
of action to pass away, you will wait in vain 
for its recurrence.'"— Li VY. Tasso expressed 
the same idea in the well-known lines : — 
• ' Let us together at these gates out-fly. 

And skirmish bold, and bloody fight begin.; 

For when last need to desperation ariveth. 

Who dareth most he wisest counselgiveth. 
Tasso, J&rusalemJ)divend, vL 6. 
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pickets and 74tli regiment, who moved 
direct upon Assaye with the. utmost 
intrepidity. But as they approached 
the enemy, and got within reach of 
their grape-shot, the execution became 
so severe that frightful chasms were 
soon made in their ranks, and a large 
hody of Mahratta horse, which had 
got round the village unperceived, 
taking advantage of the openings thus 
made, dashed through with fearful 
effect, and a forest of uplifted sabres 
was seen in the centre of the British 
line.* 

63. All seemed lost; but at that 
critical moment Wellington ordered 
up the British and native cavaliy, 
under Colonel Maxwell. On they came 
at the gallop : the gallant 19th dra- 
goons, headed by their heroic leader, 
bore down upon the Mahratta horse, 
now disordered by success, with irre- 
sistible force, and drove them off the 
field headlong into the Juah. The 74th 
and pickets, relieved from their assail- 
ants, now rallied with admirable dis- 
cipline ; and the second line coming 
up, a great part of the guns which had 
spread such havoc through the field 
were taken. Still, however, the enemy 
held Assaye, with a large body of in- 
fantry ; and the cannon placed around 
at thundered on the attacking corps 
with terrific effect. But at that im- 
portant juncture Wellington, having 
taken the guns on his left, assailed it 
with the 78th and a regiment of native 
horse, with such resolution that that 
important post was at length carried 
by storm. In this desperate conflict, 

* The extraordiiiary loss sustained by the 
74th on this occasion, was chiefly owing to 
the officer who led the pickets not having 
follow d out Wellington's instructions, which 
were to make the attack on Assaye by a cir- 
cuitous sweep, which would have kept the 
men for the greater -paxt of the way out of 
the reach of cannon-shot ; instead of which, 
carried away by a heroic courage, he moved 
direct upon the village, over a space swept 
like a glacis by the cannon of the enemy. 
*'l lament," said Wellington, "the conse- 
quences of this mistake ; but I must acknow- 
ledge, it was not possible for a man to lead 
a body into a hotter fire than he did the 
pickete on that day against Assaye. One 
company of the pickets alone, consisting of 
one officer and fifty men, lost the officer and 
forty-four rank and file,** — Wkllington's 
Mem. 24th Sept. 1803; Gubwood, i. 393, 403. 



Wellington, who led on the gallant 78th 
regiment in person, had a horse shot 
under him. The enemy resisted to 
the very last — ^the artillerymen being 
bayoneted at their guns ; the infantry 
in many places lying ia files on the 
ground, as they had stood in their 
ranks. During the retreat a large 
body of foot-soldiers collected together, 
and for a short time showed a deter- 
mined front ; but they were dispersed 
by a brilliant charge of Colonel Max- 
well with the unconquerable 19th, in 
which that gallant officer lost his life. 
64. Some of Scindiah's gunners, 
when the flight was general, fell on 
the earth and feigned to be dead, to 
avoid the sabres of the cavalry ; but 
no sooner had the horsemen passed 
then they started up, turned the guns 
about, and opened a destructive fire 
on the backs of the advancing enemy. 
Indignant at the fraud, the British sol- 
diers wheeled about, again stormed the 
batteries, and bayoneted the treacher- 
ous gunners at their pieces. At length 
the enemy fled on all sides, just as 
night set in, leaving in the hands of 
the British ninety-seven pieces of can- 
non, and almost all the ammunition 
and stores of the army. The Mahrattas 
had two thousand men slain on the 
field, and six thousand wounded ; but 
the British loss was very severe, and the 
victor found himself weakened by above 
fifteen hundred killed and wounded, 
embracing more than a third of the 
whole British force. "Never," says 
Southey, " was victory gained imder so 
many disadvantages.^ Superior arms 
and discipline have often provided 
against as great a numerical differ- 
ence, but it would be describing the 
least part of this day's glory to say 
that the number of the enemy was as 
five to one ; they had disciplined troops 
in the field, under European officers, 
who more than doubled the British 

t " Their fire," said the Duke of Welling- 
ton, "was so heavy, I much doubted at the 
time whether I should be able to prevail on 
the troops to advance ; and all agree that the 
battle was the fiercest that has ever been seen 
in India. Our troops behaved admirably— 
the sepoys astonished me." — ^Wellington to 
Major Maloolb^ Oct. 8, 1803; Gxibwoop, 
i.437. 
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force ; they had a lumdred pieces of 
cannon, which were served with fear- 
ful skill, and which the British, with- 
out the aid of artillery, twice won 
with the bayonet." 

65. After this decisive overthrow, 
the confederates retired twelve miles 
from the field of battle, where they 
passed the night; but no sooner did 
they hear of Uie approach of Colonel 
Stevenson, who, with eight thousand 
men, was advancing against them, than 
they fled headlong down the Ghauts, 
and reached the bottom in great con- 
fusion, without either cannon or ammu- 
nition. These losses, however, were 
soon restored, and the exhausted state 
of both corps of the British army ren- 
dered any effective pursuit of an enemy 
still so immensely superior in cavalry 
altogether impossible. Colonel Steven- 
son soon after reduced Asseeghur, an 
important fortress in the Rajah of 
Berar's domiiuons; while Wellington, 
by a series of masterly manoeuvres, 
defended the territories of his allies, 
the Nizam and the Soubadar of the 
Deccan, and threw back the clouds of 
the Mahratta horse on their own terri- 
tories. After some weeks* marching 
and countermarching, Scindiah, dis- 
gusted with a war in which no plunder 
was to be obtained, and of wWch the 
burden as well as dangers fell entirely 
on his own dominions, made proposals 
for peace. An armistice, on certain 
terms, was agreed to by the British 
general ; but the conditions not hav- 
ing being complied with by the Mah- 
ratta chiefs, he resolved not to lose the 
opportiinity which presented itself of 
determining their indecision, by strik- 
ing a decisive blow against their united 
forces before they were thoroughly re- 
covered from their late defeat. Hav- 
ing effected a junction with Colonel 
Stevenson, the whole moved against the 
enemy ; and late on the evening of the 
28th, after a fatiguing march in a sul- 
try day, when the Mysore horse, which 
were skirmishing with the Mahratta 
cavalry in front, cleared away, a long 
line of cavalry, infantry, and artillery 
could be distinctly perceived, extend- 
ing about five miles in length, in the 
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plains in front of Abgauil Though 
the men were much exhausted by the 
heat^ Wellington deemed the opportu- 
nity too favourable to be lost ; for he 
had fourteen battalions of infantry 
and six raiments of cavalry— -in all 
about fourteen thousand men — ^besides 
four thousand irregular horse ; and 
the enemy did not exceed forty thou- 
sand. Rapidly, therefore, the forma- 
tion was made : the infantry, with the 
74th and 78th on the right, and in 
advance, so as to enter first into action ; 
the cavalry in the second line following 
the first in echelon ; the Mysore and 
Mogul horse on the left, thrown back, 
so as rather to protect the rear than 
enter into the fight, and opposite to 
the immense mass of Mahratta horse 
which crowded the enemy's right wing, 
66. As the British line ^vanced, 
the European regiments in front were 
received by a heavy fire from the bat- 
teries placed along the front of the 
enemy's line ; and shortly after they 
were assailed in flank with the utmost 
fury by a large body of Persians, who 
engaged in a close conflict, hand ta 
hand, with the British. After a fierce 
struggle, however, the Asiatic scimitar 
yielded to the European bayonet, and 
the assailants were almost wholly de- 
stroyed. Three battalions of sepoys, 
who succeeded next in the column, 
then advanced in echelon in good 
order, but no sooner came into cannon- 
shot than they disbanded and fled, 
though they had advanced bravely 
throiigh a much heavier fire at Assaye. 
"Wellington, however, was at hand to 
repair the confusion. Rallying the 
fugitives, and advancing at their head 
himself, he soon restored the day: a 
disorderly charge of Scindiah's horse 
on the left of the line was repulsed by 
the steadiness of another battalion of 
the native troops ; and the British 
regiments in advance having carried 
the principal batteries which played 
upon their line, the whole Mahratta 
force went off in confusion, leaving in 
the hands of the victors thirty-eight 
pieces of caimon, and all their ammu- 
nition. Had there been an hour more 
of daylight, or the delay consequent 
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on the bregJdng of tlie sepoy regiments 
not occurred, the whole of the enemy 
would have been destroyed; as it was, 
the pursuit was actively continued for 
many miles by the British cavalry, 
by moonlight, and all their elephants 
and baggage taken. But the singular 
failure of the three native regiments, 
albeit veteran soldiers who had for- 
merly distinguished themselves, de- 
monstrates the necessity of a large 
proportion of European to native 
troops in all Indian campaigns ; for 
we have the authority of Wellington 
for the assertion, that if he had not 
been at hand to repair the disorder, 
the day would have been lost. 

67. On the very day after the battle, 
Wellington marched to invest Gawil- 
gur. This celebrated fortress is situ- 
ated in a range of mountains between 
the som'ces of the rivers Pooma and 
Taptee, and stands on a lofty pilfe of 
rocky eminences, surrounded by a 
triple circuit of walls, rising from the 
edge of inaccessible precipices. The 
entrances to this almost impregnable 
stronghold are by three narrow and 
steep paths, winding for a long ascent 
through the cross-fire of batteries, and 
intersected at various points by strong 
iron gates. After reconnoitring the 
different sides of this formidable for- 
tress, Wellington resolved to attack 
it on the northern front, where the 
ground is comparatively level, though 
to reach that quarter required a circuit 
of thirty miles, over rugged intervening 
mountains. Thither the heavy ord- 
nance and stores were dragged, over 
heights hitherto deemed impassable 
for all but foot-soldiers, through roads 
made by themselves ; ^ and at length, 
after great exertions, a sufficient num- 
ber of cannon were placed in the 
trenches on that side to commence 
battering. With such vigour was the 
fire sustained, though nine heavy guns 
only had been brought rounds that by 
the evening of the 14th the breach in 
the outer wall was declared practicable. 
Arrangements were immediately made 
for the storm, which were carried into 
execution on the following morning, 
with the most perfect success. The 
troops on the north side, headed by 



the flank compaiiies of the 9ith regi- 
ment, mounteii the breach with irre- 
sistible vigour, while a false attack on 
the south distracted the attention of 
the enemy. The outer wall was smv 
mounted by escalade, the inner gates 
were blown open ; and at the moment 
when the fugitive garrison were at- 
tempting to escape by the southern 
ports, they were met by the victorious 
British, who in that quarter also had 
made their way in, and aU made pri- 
soners. 

68. The capture of this stronghold, 
deemed over aU India impregnable, 
following such a train of disasters, at 
length broke the proud spirit of the 
Mahratta princes. Negotiations in real 
earnest were now resumed, and a treaty 
was concluded two days afterwards, 
between Wellington and the Rajah of 
Berar. By this pacification it was 
stipulated that the Rajah should cede 
to the Company all the territories 
which he had possessed in the Deccan, 
the province of Cuttack, and various 
districts to the south of the hills of 
Gawilgh-ur. While by a subsequent 
treaty with Scindiah, all his territories 
in the Doab, between the Jumna and 
the Ganges; the fortresses of Baroach 
and Ahmednuggur, with their circum- 
jacent territory ; the whole district 
below the Adjuntee hills and the Go- 
davery river, were made over to the 
Company. By these glorious treaties, 
territories containing thirty-two thou- 
sand square miles, and yielding, even 
under all the disadvantages of the 
Mahratta rule, nearly three millions 
sterling a-year of revenue, including 
Delhi, the ancient capital of the Mogul 
emperors, Agra, Gwalior, and many 
other fortresses, were acquired by the 
British government, and their influence 
was rendered paramount through the 
whole north of Hindostan.* 

* By these treaties certam districts were 
to be ceded by the Mahratta chiefe to the 
Nizam. His minister, Mohiput Bam, was 
most anxious to secure information as to 
what particular coimtries or districts were 
likely to be ceded, and at a secret conference, 
offered Wellingtcai ten lacs of rupees (£70, 000) 
to obtain it. "Can you keep a secret?" 
asked the English general — "Yes," replied 
Mohiput Ham. — "So can I," answered the 
general So universal is corruption at the 
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69. The termination of the Hahratta 
war, though it established the jwliti- 
cal supremacy of the British in India, 
and spread the fame of their valour 
over all Asia, yet left the government 
involved in considerable difficulties. 
The expenses of moving such laige 
bodies of men to such immense dis- 
tances were very great ; and as the 
English, reversing the usual principles 
of Indian warfare, imif ormly paid for 
everything which they required, their 
march, though hailed with blessings 
by the natives of the conquered pro- 
vinces, proved extremely burdensome 
to the Company's treasury. The dan- 
gers of the war had been strongly felt 
in India, and seriously exaggerated 
in the mother country. The Com- 
pany's stock had fallen in consequence, 
since the commencement of hostilities, 
from two hundred and fifteen to one 
himdred and sixty ; no less than 
£1,700,000 in specie had been remitted 
by the Court of Directors in the course 
of the year : and, large as this simi was, 
it was exceeded by the wants of the 
Indian treasury. Mercantile men, un- 
acquainted with the real state of af- 
fairs in the East, who estimated the 
propriety of all measures by their ef- 
fect upon the value of their stock, or 
the amount of their dividends, and 
were incapable of appreciating the pre- 
sent sacrifices reqtiisite to produce 
idtimate security to so vast a domin- 
ion, murmured loudly at these effects 
of Lord Wellesley's administration ; 
and the opinion became general in 
Great Britain, that his inordinate am- 
bition had involved us in endless con- 
tests, which would ultimately prove 
fatal to our empire in the East. So 
vexatious were the restrictions with 
which his administration was sur- 
rounded, and BO disproportioned the 
ideas of the Directors to the grandeur 
or the real nature of their situation, 
that he tendered his resignation to 
government, and was only prevailed 

native courts, that they have no conception 
that any functionary, how hi^ soever, is 
above it. The conquests of the English were 
mainly ascribed by them to the incorruptible 
int^rity of their of&cers, both rfvil and mili- 
tary, and the fidelity to engagemoits of their 
government. -'AuBEB, iL S25. 



on to continue at the head of a£gurs 
in India on an assiu*ance that, as soon 
as the present complicated transactions 
with the Mahrattas were brought to 
a conclusion, he would be relieved from 
his duties. 

70. Meanwhile the treaty already 
mentioned had been concluded with 
Scindiah, by which it was stipulated 
that he shoidd cede Gwalior andGohud, 
and receive a subsidiary force ; in other 
words, become entirely dependent on 
the British government. These events, 
however, brought the English in con- 
tact with a still more formidable 
power, whose hostility it hitherto had 
been their studious care to avoid. 
Holkar commanded a powerful army, 
which was posted in a threatening 
position on the frontier of Scindiah's 
territory ; and as he held several valu- 
able possessions in the Doab, which 
had recently been ceded to the British 
government, it was indispensable to 
come to some terms to accommodate 
the conflicting interests of the parties. 
Though that wily chieftain, with the 
characteristic dissimulation of a Mah- 
ratta, professed the utmost desire to 
cultivate the friendship of the Com- 
pany, it soon appeared that he had re- 
solved on the most determined hosti- 
lity. Secret information reached the 
governor-general, that he was under- 
hand instigating the tributaries and 
dependants of the English to enter in- 
to a confederacy against them;* and he 
even wrote to GeneralWellesley, threat- 
ening to overrun the British provinces 

* "Countries of many himdred miles in 
extent shall be overrun and plmidered; 
Lord Lake shall not have leisure to breathe 
for a moment; and calsunities will fall on 
the backs of human beings in continual war 
by the attacks of my army, which over- 
whelms like the waves of the sea/'—HoLKAB 
to Genhial Wbllesley, Feb. 21, 1804 ; Mal- 
colm, 315. In his letters to the Indian 
chiefs, tributary of England, he imiformly 
styled the Engush "infidel Christians, the 
enemies of the Mussulman faith ; " — " sedi- 
tious men, whom they should be prepared 
to do distinguished service against;" and 
spoke of its being the object of the religion 
and the rule of Mussulmans, that the whole 
body of the Faithful having assembled to- 
gether, they should be employed, heart and 
soul, in extirpating the profligate infidels. — 
IrUercepUd Corresp. of Holkab— fTeW. Jktp. 
iv. 48,49. 
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with, an innumerable army. At 
length he openly sent an agent to 
Scmdiah's camp to solicit that chief- 
tain to renew hostilities with the Brit- 
ish, and at the same time he began 
plundering the territories of their ally, 
the Rajah of Jypore. Justly consider- 
ing these acts as equivalent to a de- 
claration of war, the commander-in- 
chief advanced into Holkar's territory. 

71. General Wellesley was invested 
with the general direction of affairs, 
military as well as political, in the 
Deccan, and the territories of the 
Peishwa and Mahratta chiefs ; but he 
had no longer any active command in 
the war, and the chief weight of the 
contest feU on General Lake in the 
northern provinces. Arduous as the 
conflict with Tippoo Sultan and 
Scindiah had been, this last strife was 
stUl more formidable, from the recur- 
rence of the Asiatic chief to that sys- 
tem of warfare in which the strength 
of the East, from the earliest ages, has 
consisted. Without despising the aid 
of disciplined battalions and a power- 
ful train of artillery, it was the policy 
of Holkar to trust chiefly to his cavalry ; 
to relieve his army of those encum- 
brances which retarded their march, 
and seldom failed to fall a prey in re- 
gular battles to the swift advance and 
daring courage of the British soldiers; 
and to trust for success to the encom- 
passing the European hosts, like the 
Roman legions by the Parthian caval- 
ry, with clouds of light horse, who 
could not be reached by the heavy- 
armed European squadrons. True, 
these irregular bodies could not with- 
stand the charge of the English or se- 
poy dragoons, any more than the Sara- 
cens could the shock of the steel-clad 
Crusaders of Europe ; but they seldom 
awaited their approach, and, by hover- 
ing round their columns, and cutting 
off their foraging and watering parties, 
frequently reduced to extreme distress 
bodies of men before whom they could 
not have stood a quarter of an hour in 
regular combat. 

72. Holkar's territories, though ex- 
tensive, lay in different parts of the 
Deccan and Hindostan; they were, for 
the most part, in a neglected state, 



from the devastation and military li- 
cense to which, from time immemorial, 
all the Mahratta provinces had been 
subjected. He was a usurper of his 
brother's rights; his own family had 
never risen to the rank of considerable 
potentates; and his present power was 
mainly owing to the vast concourse of 
predatory horsemen who, on the con- 
clusion of peace by Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar, flocked to his standard 
as the only one which promised a con- 
tinuance of violence and plunder. Vast 
bodies of these irregular but formid- 
able freebooters swarmed in all the 
northern parts of the Deccan and over 
Hindostan ; and the number of them, 
amounting to little short of a hundred 
thousand, whom this popular chieftain 
had collected under his banners, was 
so disproportioned to the resources of 
his dominions, that foreign conquest 
had become to him, as to Napoleon, a 
matter of necessity. Bands of these 
plunderers, before they were attracted 
by the reputation of the Mahratta 
chief, had already appeared in various 
quarters, spreading terror and devas- 
tation wherever they went ; and one, 
ten thousand strong, which had passed 
the Kistna, burst into the British de- 
pendencies, and was making for the 
Toombudra, with the design of cross- 
ing the Company's frontier, when it 
was overtaken by General Campbell, 
and entirely routed by a skilfully con- 
ducted surprise before sunrise, with 
the loss of three thousand killed and 
wounded. Twenty thousand head of 
cattle taken in their camp, demonstrat- 
ed the vast extent of the depredation 
which in a few days these marauding 
horsemen could commit. Mohammed 
Beg Khan, the leader of the party, was 
woimded and made prisoner, and the 
whole body dispersed. 

73. Important as this early success 
was in arresting the destructive in- 
roads of the Mahratta freebooters, it 
was attended with one bad effect, in 
leading the British commanders to 
underrate the enemy with whom they 
had to deal; inducing the belief that 
the strength of their confederacy had 
been broken, by the reduction of Scin- 
diah's and the Rajah of Berar's power.; 
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and tliat, by a simulianeous invasion 
of his territories by comparatively 
small bodies of troops, converging 
from different directions, Holkar would 
speedily be reduced to submission. 
The plan of the campaign was arrang- 
ed on these principles. Lord Lake, 
with the army of Bengal, about ten 
thousand strong, was to advance from 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, south- 
ward into Holkar's country; while 
lesser bodies, acting in concert with 
Scindiah's forces, pressed upon it from 
Guzerat, Malwa, and the Deccan. Col- 
onel Murray, with two European and 
six native regiments, about six thou- 
sand men, was to advance from Guz- 
erat; while Colonel Monson, with the 
76th regiment and four battalions of 
sepoys, about three thousand men, 
moved upon Jyenagur, in order to 
menace the rear of Holkar's main 
army, which was ravaging the country 
in that neighbourhood. These move- 
ments had the effect of inducing the 
Mahratta chief to retreat, which he 
did to the eastward, with extraordi- 
nary rapidity ; while General Lake, fol- 
lowing in his footsteps, carried by as- 
sault the important fort of Rampoora, 
• and expelled the enemy from all his 
possessions in that part of Hindostan. 
So completely was government im- 
pressed with the idea that Holkar 
cotild nowhere face the British troops, 
and that a short campaign at the close 
of the rainy season would effectually 
reduce his power, that the troops, on 
its commencement, were everywhere 
withdrawn to their original stations :* 
General Lake returned to his canton- 
ments near Delhi, while Colonel Mon- 
son was left in the province of Malwa, 
above two hundred miles in advance, 

* "The necessity of reipeUing Holkar's 
banditti from the frontier of Hindostan, and 
of reducing him to a peaceable conduct, will 
not lead to any serious interruption of peace, 
and will probably tend to consolidate our con- 
nection with Scindiah. The commander-in- 
chief, with the greater part of the main army 
in Hindostan, has returned to the canton- 
ment of Cawnpore, and my attention is now 
directed to the desirable object oStinthdravi- 
ing the whole army from the fields and reduc- 
ing the military charges." — ^Loed Welles- 
let to Lord Castlereagh, dth July 1804-> 
Well. Iksp. iv. 131. 



in a position which it was thought 
would effectually preclude the possi- 
bility of the predatory chieftain's re- 
turn toward his own territories. 

74. Holkar's conduct now demon- 
strated that he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the art of war, the 
principles of which are often as tho- 
roughly imderstood by illiterate chief- 
tains, to whom native sagacity and 
practical experience have imfolded 
them, as by those who have most 
learnedly studied the enterprises of 
others. Rapidly concentrating his de- 
sultory bands, he feU with an over- 
whelming force, as soon as the decline 
of the rainy season would admit of mi- 
litary operations, upon Colonel Mon- 
son's division, left in this perilous posi- 
tion so far in advance ; while a subordi- 
nate force, five thousand strong, made a 
diversion by an irruption into the pro- 
vince of Bimdelcund. A British detach- 
ment, under Colonel Smith, of three 
hundred men, was there almost entire- 
ly cut off by the sudden attack of these 
freebooters, and with it six guns and 
a considerable quantity of ammunition 
were captured : a disgrace which was 
the more sensibly felt, as Colonel Faw- 
cett, who, with five battalions lay with- 
in a few miles, and had, by imprudent- 
ly separating his infantry from his ar- 
tillery, brought about this disaster, 
instead of attempting to avenge it, 
commenced a retreat. Such was the 
consternation produced by this un- 
wonted calamity, that it was only by 
the firm countenance and intrepid 
conduct of Captain Baillie, who com- 
manded a small subsidiary force at 
Banda, the capital, in the southern 
portion of the province, that subordi- 
nation was maintained; and the Mah- 
rattas at length retired, finding a fur- 
ther advance hazardous, leaving their 
covirse everywhere marked by conflar 
gration and ruin. 

75. This disgrace was but the pre- 
lude to still greater reverses, in which, 
however, the high character and un- 
daunted courage of the British troops 
remained untarnished. Colonel Mon- 
son, having been joined by the troops 
under General Don, which had cap- 
tured Bampoora — which raised lus 
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force to about four thousand men, 
with fifteen guns, besides three thou- 
sandirregularhorse — advanced through 
the strong pass of Mokundra, which 
commanded the entrance through the 
mountains into Hindostan from the 
westward ; and, contrary to the direc- 
tions of General Lake, who had sta- 
tioned him only to protect that defile, 
still pushing on fifty miles farther, 
carried by assault the important for- 
tress of Heinglaisgush, a stronghold of 
Holkar's, garrisoned by eleven him- 
dred of his best troops. The Mahratta 
chief meanwhile lay at Malwa with his 
whole disposable force, which exceeded 
forty thousand men, of whom twenty 
thousand were disciplined infantry, 
with one hundred and sixty guns. 
With this immense body he rapidly 
approached the English general; and 
the exaggerated rumours which pre- 
ceded his march as to the strength of 
the Mahratta host, impressed the lat- 
ter with the idea that he had no 
chance of safety but in an immediate 
retreat. Colonel Murray, who, with a 
powerful force, including fifteen hun- 
dred Europeans, was to have advanced 
from Guzerat into such a position as 
to have been able to render him assist- 
ance if required, had, instead of per- 
forming his part of the general plan, 
been unfortunately induced to fall 
back; and thus Monson was left alone 
to withstand the whole shock of Hol- 
kar's force. His troops, however, 
though not a fifth part of the enemy 
in point of number, were highly dis- 
ciplined, admirably equipped, and in- 
ured to victory ; and, by a daring ad- 
vance upon the Mahratta chief, espe- 
cially when embarrassed with getting 
his immense artillery across the Chum- 
bul river, then swollen by rains, he 
might perhaps have achieved as deci- 
sive success as, with a similar numeri- 
cal inferiority, Wellington and Lake 
obtained at Assaye and Laswaree. 

76. But it then appeared of what 
importance is military skill and moral 
resolution in Lidian warfare, and how 
much the brilliant accomplishment of 
Lord Wellesley*s victories had been 
dependent on the daring energy, which, 
seizing the initiative, never lost it till. 



the enimy was destroyed, Moiisdn 
was brave as any officer in the English 
army — second to none in undaunted 
valour at storming a breach; but he 
wanted the rarer quality of moral in- 
trepidity, and the power of adopting 
great designs on his own responsibility. 
On the 6th July, Holkar was engaged 
in crossing the Chimabul ; the fortu- 
nate moment of attack was allowed to 
escape, never to return, and two days 
afterwards the English general com- 
menced his retreat. He did what or- 
dinary officers would have done at 
Assaye, when it was ascertained Ste- 
venson's division could not come up ; 
and what was the result? In a few 
hours the subsidiary horse, now four 
thousand strong, which was leffc to 
observe the enemy, was enveloped by 
clouds of the Mahratta cavalry, and, 
after a bloody struggle, cut to pieces 
with their gallant commander, Lieu- 
tenant Lucan, whose individual hero- 
ism long averted the disaster. The 
infantry and guns retired without mo- 
lestation to the strong Mokundra pass ; 
and several attacks made by Holkar on 
the outposts stationed there, were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. Despair- 
ing, however, after the recent disaster, ' 
of being able to make good the pass 
against the enemy when his. infantry 
and numerous artillery should come 
up, Monson resumed his retreat, a few 
days after, to Kotah, and from thence 
to Rampoora, with great precipitation. 
Such were the obstacles presented by 
the horrible state of the roads and in- 
cessant rains, during the latter part of 
this journey, that the whole guns, fif- 
teen in number, were abandoned, and 
fell into the enemy's hands. 

77. No sooner was General (now 
Lord) Lake apprised of the commence- 
ment of this retreat, than he despatch- 
ed two fresh battalions and three thou- 
sand irregular horse to reinforce his 
lieutenant ; and with such expedition 
did they advance, that they reached 
Rampoora a few days after the retir- 
ing column had arrived there. StiU 
Monson deemed it impossible to make 
a stand; and on the 21st August, after 
leaving a sufficient garrison in that for- 
tress, he resumed his march for the 
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British frontier. On the day follow- 
iag, bis progress was stopped by tbe 
Beuinas river, wbich was so swelled by 
the rains as to be no longer f ordable ; 
and during the delay occasioned by 
this obstacle, the whole of the enemy's 
force arrived close to the British de- 
tachment. The situation of the latter 
was now truly frightful; in their front 
was a raging torrent, in their rear 
twenty thousand horsemen, continual- 
ly receiving fresh accessions of strength 
in infantry andguns, as thesesuccessive- 
ly came up. The river having at length 
become fordable, four battalions cross- 
ed over; and the enemy, seeing lus ad- 
vantage, immediately commenced a 
furious attack on the single battalion 
and pickets, which now remained alone 
on the other side. With such heroic 
constancy, however, was this unequal 
contest maintained by these brave 
men, that they not only repulsed the 
whole attacks made upon them, but, 
pursuing their success, captured seve- 
ral of the enemy's guns : an event 
which clearly demonstrated what re- 
sults might have followed the adop- 
tion of a vigorous offensive in the out- 
set, when the troops were undiminish- 
ed in strength and unbroken in spirit. 
As it was, however, tMs little phalanx, 
being unsupporte<i was imable to fol- 
low up its success, and in the course of 
falling back to the river and effecting 
their passage, had to sustain an ardu- 
ous conflict, and experienced a fright- 
ful loss. 

78. Meanwhile Captain NichoU, with 
the treasure of the army and six com- 
panies of sepoys, who had been first 
ferried across, proceeded to E^oshal- 
gur, where they were attacked by a 
large body of Scindiah's troops, who, 
with the characteristic faithlessness 
and rapacity of Mahrattas, assailed 
their allies in their distress in hope of 
plunder, and being beat off, openly 
joined Holkar's camp. Almost all the 
irregular horse, which had come up to 
Bampoora, soon after deserted to the 
enemy; and even some companies of 
sepoys, shaken by the horrors of the 
retreat, abandoned their colours and 
followed their example, though in 
general the conduct of these faithful 



troops was exemplary in the extreme. 
Abandoned by his horse. Colonel Mon- 
son, on his route from Khoshalghur to 
the British frontier, formed his whole 
men into a square, with the ammuni- 
tion and bullocks in the centre, and 
in that order retreated for several 
days, almost always fighting with the 
enemy, and surrounded by fifteen thou- 
sand indefatigable horsemen, who were 
constantly repulsed with invincible con- 
stancy by the roUing fire of the sepoys. 
At length, however, this vigorous pur- 
suit was discontinued ; the firm array 
of the British dissolved as they enter- 
ed their own territories ; great numbers 
perished of fatigue or by the sword of 
the pm«uers, others allowed themselves 
to f aU into the hands of the enemy ; 
and the sad remnant of a brilliant divi- 
sion, which had m\istered in all, with 
its reinforcements on the retreat, six 
thousand regular and as many irregu- 
lar troops, now reduced to a thousand 
or twelve hundred men, without can- 
non or ammunition, arrived at Agria 
in a scattered and disorderly manner 
about the end of August. 

79. Then was seen in clear colours, 
the precarious tenure by which our 
empire in India is held, and the in- 
dispensable necessity of those vigorous 
measures in former times, which, to 
an inexperienced observer, might wear 
the aspect of rashness. The overthrow 
of Monson'sdivisionresounded through 
Hindost8.n from sea to sea. Great as 
had been the disasters of the retreai, 
they were magnified by the voice of 
fame, ever ready to augment the ex- 
tent of public and private calamity, 
and by the sinister reports of the na- 
tive powers, whose wishes, father to 
their thoughts, represented the Brit- 
ish empire in Asia as tottering to its 
falL The general consternation was 
increased by the cruelties exercised by 
Holkar on the prisoners of all descrip- 
tions who fell into his hands ; the 
Europeans were immediately put to 
deatl^ and the natives who refused to 
enter his service, mutilated in the 
most shocking manner. Everywhere 
an alarming fermentation was appa- 
rent. The conduct of several of ^^e 
allied states was such as to afford just 
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groimds to distrust their fidelity; that 
of others was verging on open hosti- 
lity. Scindiah, so far from acting np 
to the spirit or even letter of his alli- 
ance, was secretly intriguing with, and 
even publicly assisting, the enemy; 
the Eajah of Bhurtpore, already re- 
penting of his recent treaty, was sup- 
porting him with his treasures and his 
arms ; the spirit of disaffection was 
found to have spread to some of the 
chiefe of the newly- acquired British 
provinces ; even the fidelity of the se- 
poys was not everywhere proof against 
the seductions or threats of the enemy ; 
and that general despondency prevailed 
which is so often at once the forerunner 
and the cause of public calamity. 

80. But the British government in 
India was at that period in the hands 
of men whom no reverse could daunt, 
whose energy and foresight were equal 
to any emergency. Generously resolv- 
ing to take their full share in the re- 
sponsibility of all the measures which 
had turned out so imfortunately ; de- 
termining to screen the commander 
from all blame, even for those details 
of execution which were necessarily 

* "From the first hour of Colonel Monson's 
retreat," said Marquis Wellesley to IxDrd 
Lake, "I alwajra augured the ruin of that 
detachment : if any part is saved, I deem it 
so much gain. Whatever may have been his 
fate, or whatever the result of his misfortunes 
to my own forces, I will endeavour to shield 
his character jfrom obloquy, nor wiU I attempt 
the mean purpose of sacrificing his reputo- 
tion to save mine. His former services and 
zeal entitle him to this indulgence; and, 
however I may lament or suffer from his 
errors, I will not reproach his memory if he 
be lost, or his bravery if he survives. We 
must endeavour rather to retrieve than to 
blame what is past ; and, under your auspices, 
I entertain no doubt of success. Every hour, 
however, which shall be left to this plun- 
derer -will be marked with some calamity ; we 
must expect a general defection of our allies, 
and even confusion in our own territories, 
unless we can attack Holkar's main force im- 
mediately with decisive success. I perfectly 
agree with you ; the first object must be the 
defeat of Holkar's infantry in the field, and 
to take his guns. Holkar defeated, ail aiarm 
and danger will instantly vanish. Elven a 
doubtful battle would be perilou? : we must 
therefore look steadfastly at that grand 
object^ and if we accompfish it, every other 
will be easy."— Lord Wellesley to Lobd 
Lake, Sept. 11, 180^— Well Desp. iv. 205. 

At the same time Lord L^e wrote to 
Lord Wellesley: — "The first object, in my 



intrusted to hims^;.th6y set them* 
selves vigorously to stem the progress 
of disaster.* The cause which had led 
to it was obvious ; it was the reversing 
the principles which had produced the 
triumphs of Delhi and Laswaree. These 
glorious days had been the result of 
striking with an adequate force at the 
heart of the enemy's power, and sus- 
pending, or even neglecting, all minor 
considerations to accomplish that grand 
object : the present misfortimes were 
the consequence of attacking from four 
different quarters at once, with forces 
inadequate to victory, if singly brought 
into action; trusting for success to their 
combined operation, and advancing one 
column, alone and unsupported, into 
the heart of the enemy's power. The 
British victories had been the result 
of the strategy which caused Napoleon 
to triumph at Ulm and Jena: their 
misfortunes, of the system which, for 
twenty years, had chained disaster to 
the Austrian standards. Wellesley 
resolved instantly to return to this 
enlightened plan of operations, from 
which, in an evil hour, under the in- 
fiuence of undue contempt of the ene- 

opinion, is to destroy Holkar : I shall there- 
fore do everything in my power to bring 
him to action at an early period, which, by 
his bringing his guns, and having met with 
success, I think very probably may soon 
take place. The taking a large force with 
me will, of course, leave our provinces in a 
weak and defenceless state, but as it appears 
the whole of India is at stake, some risk 
must be made to accomplish this, our prin- 
cipal object. Despondency is of no avail'; 
we must therefore set to work, and retrieve 
our misfortime as quickly as possible. Here, 
my dear Lord, I must remark, that what- 
ever may be said upon the subject, you 
surely cannot be impHcated in the business ; 
for all blame ought to fall upon me lor de- 
taching the force in the first instance, when 
I thought I had selected a corps, with an 
officer to command them, who would have 
accomplished all my wishes, and obtained 
the end proposed. This being the case, I 
certainly became responsible, in the first in- 
stance, and shall upon every occasion, both 
here and at home, declare pubHcly that 
you had nothing to do with the march of 
that detachment, and that all censure for 
that measure must be attributed to me, and 
me alone." — ^Lobd Lake to Lord WELLESLEYi 
Sept. 24, ISOi—WelL Desp. iv. 216. These 
are the principles by which empires are 
won and saved : here is, on the part of both 
these great men, the eye of Napoleon and 
the heart of Henry IV. 
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mj, Ms lieutenantu without his orders 
had departed. "The success of your 
noble triumphs of last year/' said he 
to Lord Lake, "proceeded chiefly from 
your vigorous system of attack. In 
every war the native states will always 
gain courage in proportion as we shall 
allow them to attack us ; and I know 
that you will always bear this principle 
in mind, especially against such a power 
as Holkar." 

81. Proceeding on these just and 
manly principles, every exertion was 
jnade to reinforce the main army imder 
Lord Lake, then lying at Cawnpore, 
and put it into a condition speedily to 
take the field. It was fuU time that 
some decisive effort should be made 
to retrieve affairs; for the British em- 
pire in Hindostan was, in truth, in a 
very critical situation. Rapidly fol- 
lowing up his success, Holkar pursued 
the remains of the beaten army to the 
banks of the Jumna; and on the Brit- 
ish cavalry under Lord Lake approach- 
ing his position, he drew off— the in- 
fantry and guns taking the direction 
of Delhi, wMle the horse engaged the 
attention of the English troops by en- 
deavouring to cut off their baggage. 
On the 8th of October the enemy's 
main force arrived before the imperial 
city, and summoned the garrison, con- 
sisting only of one battalion and a 
half of sepoys, with a few irregulars, 
to surrender; while his emissaries used 
every exertion to excite the native 
chiefe in the Doab to revolt against 
their European masters, and with such 
success as seriously embarrassed the 
oprations of the British army, espe- 
cially in the vital article of obtaining 
supplies. 

82. For seven days Holkar continued 
before Delhi, battering its extensive 
and ruinous walls with the utmost 
vigour; but such was the resolution 
of the little garrison tmder Colonels 
Ochterlony and Bum, that they not 
only repulsed repeated assaults, but, 
sallying forth, carried a battery which 
was violently shaking the rampart, and 
spiked the guns. At length the Mah- 
rattas, despairing of storming the city, 
and intimidated by the approach of 
Lord Lake with theBengal army, raised 



the siege, and retired by slow marches 
through the hills in the direction of 
DiEG. The English general had now 
the fairest prospect of bringing the 
enemy's whole force to action, with 
every chance of success; for the pro- 
digious train of artillery which accom- 
panied him rendered his retreat very 
slow; and ten thousand infantry and 
three thousand cavalry, includingabout 
two thousand five hundred Europeans, 
followed the British standards. But a 
total failure of supplies, arising from 
the disaffection or treachery of the 
native chiefs, by whom they were to 
have been furnished, rendered it im- 
possible to continue the pursuit for 
some days ; and diuing that time Hol- 
kar got out of the reach of immediate 
attack, and, crossing the Jumna with 
his whole force, proceeded to ravage 
the country, and stir up resistance to 
the English beyond that river. Sud- 
denly recrossing it, however, with his 
cavalry alone, a few days after, he ad- 
vanced by forced marches to attack 
Colonel Bum, who, with a detachment, 
had been sent to Seranhimpore, after 
the retreat of the enemy from the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. 

83. Lord Lake upon this made a 
corresponding division of his force. 
Putting himself at the head of the 
horse-artillery, two thousand cavalry, 
and fifteen hundred light-armed in- 
fantry, he pursued in person Holkar's 
horse on the one side of the river; 
while General Eraser, with eight thou- 
sand infantry, a thousand cavalry, and 
eighteen guns, was intrusted with the 
task of attacking his foot-soldiers and 
artillery on the other. That gallant 
officer, having at length, by great ex- 
ertions, obtained the requisite sup- 
plies, commenced his march from 
Delhi; and on the 13th November 
came up with the Mahratta army, con- 
sisting of twenty -four battalions of 
regular infantry, a hundred and sixty 
pieces of cannon, and three thousand 
irregular horse — in all above twenty- 
five thousand men. This formidable 
force was drawn up with considerable 
skill, in a strong position, with their 
left resting on the fortress of Dieg, 
their right upon a walled village^ 
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situated on a heigbt about two miles 
distant; an extensive morass, alto- 
gether impassable, covered the greater 
part of their front, a large expanse of 
water protected from attack the whole 
of their rear; while their immense ar- 
tillery was so disposed as to rake with 
concentric fire the narrow isthmus by 
which alone their line could be assailed. 
84. Noways bunted by these for- 
midable obstacles, General Fraser re- 
solved to make the attack on the fol- 
lowing morning. At daybreak the 
troops advanced to the charge, headed 
by the unconquerable 76th, led on by 
that general in person. They had to 
make a long circuit round the morass 
before they reached the point at which 
it could be passed; during the whole 
of which they were exposed to a gall- 
ing cannonade in flank from the ene- 
my's artillery, which, as they approach- 
ed the isthmus leading to the village, 
became dreadfully severe. Rushmg 
impetuously on, however, the 76th, 
followed by the native infantry, as- 
cending the hill, stormed the village 
with irresistible gallantry. From the 
village, General Fraser advanced upon 
the main body of the enemy, who 
faced about, and were now posted be- 
tween the morass and the lake, with 
the fort of Dieg in the rear, and seve- 
ral heights crowned with artillery to 
defend the approach to it, interspersed 
in the intervening space. Such, how- 
ever, was the vigour of the attack led 
by Fraser and Monson, that, though 
the enormous batteries of the enemy 
played with a concentric fire of round, 
chain, and grape shot, on the advancing 
column, it pushed on through the 
awful tempest, carrying everything 
before it from right to left of the 
enemy's original position, and, storm- 
ing successively all the batteries, drove 
them at length, in utter confusion, 
into the fortress of Dieg. Nothing 
but the heavy fire from its ramparts 
prevented the whole artillery of the 
enemy in the field from being cap- 
tured; as it was, eighty-seven guns 
and twenty-'four tumbrils were ts^en; 
two thousand men fell on the field, 
and great numbers perished in the 
lake, into which they had fled to avoid 



the bloody sabres of the English cat^- 
airy. The British loss was about seven 
hundred killed and wounded; among 
the latter of whom was the brave 
General Fraser, to whose decision and 
intrepidity the success was in a great 
degree owing; while Colonel Monson, 
the second in command, who succeeded 
to the direction of the army upon his 
fall, amply demonstrated, by his bra- 
very, that his former misfortunes had 
not been owing to any want of heroic 
courage. Among the guns taken, were, 
to the inexpressible delight of the sol- 
diers as well as of that brave man, 
thirteen of those that had been lost in 
the late calamitous retreat. 

85. While this important success 
was gained over the infantry and artil- 
lery of Holkar, a triumph equally de- 
cisive attended the operations of Lord 
Lake in person against his cavalry. 
That enterprising chief having, as al- 
ready mentioned, crossed the Jumna 
with ten thousand horse, made for a 
ford of the Ganges near Hurdwkr, with 
the design of carrying the war into 
Rolulcund, and the provinces beyond 
that river. No sooner, however, did 
he learn that Lord Lake, with a chosen 
body of cavalry, was marching against 
him, than he suddenly changed his 
course, and, flying down the Doab by. 
forced marches, reached Furruckabad 
on the evening of the 16th November. 
Rapid, however, as were the move^ 
ments of the Mahratta chief, they were 
exceeded by those of the English gene- 
ral, who, having crossed the Jumna in 
pursuit on the 1st November, con- 
tinued to follow his indefatigable ad- 
versary with such vigour for the next 
seventeen days, that he not only effec- 
tually prevented him from devastating 
the country, except in the immediate 
line of retreat, but kept constantly at 
the distance of only a single march iii 
his rear. During the whole of this 
period, both armies marched twenty- 
three or twenty-four miles daily, even 
under the burning sun of Hiadostan. 
At length, on the evening of the 16th 
November, Lord Lake received intelli- 
gence that Holkar, after having been 
repulsed in an attack on Futtehghur, 
had encamped for the night under the 
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walls of FuBBUGKABAD, twenty-nine 
miles distant. Though, ihe troops had 
already marched thirty miles on that 
day, Lord Lake immediately formed 
the resolution of making a forced 
march in the night, and surprising the 
enemy in their camp before daybreak 
on the following morning. 

86. No sooner was the order to 
move delivered to the troops at night- 
fall, than all fatigues were forgotten, 
and, instead of lying down to rest, the 
men joyfully prepared to resume their 
march during the darkness of an In- 
dian night. The fires in the enemy's 
camp, and the accurate information of 
the guides, conducted them direct to 
the ground which the Mahrattas occu- 
pied. As they approached the camp, 
the utmost silence was observed in the 
British columns; the horse-artillery 
only were moved to the froni^ and 
advanced slowly and cautiously to 
within range of their tents. All was 
buried in sleep in the Mahratta lines ; 
the watchfires had almost all burned 
out, and a few drowsy sentinels alone 
were watching in the east for the first 
appearance of dawn. Suddenly the 
guns opened upon them, and the sleep- 
ing army was roused by the rattle 
of grape-shot falling upon the tents, 
among the horses, and through the 
bivouacs. So complete was the sur- 
prise, so universal the consternation, 
that very little resistance was attempt- 
ed. Before the squadrons could be 
formed, or the horses in many places 
impicketed, the British dragoons were 
upon them; and well, in that hour, 
did the sabres of the 8th, 27th, and 
29th, avenge the savage cruelty of 
Holkar's f oUowers toward the captives 
in Monson's retreat. The enemy was 
thrown into irretrievable confusion by 
this impetuous attack; and, rushing 
promiscuously out of the camp, fled 
in all directions, hotly pursued by the 
British and native horse. Great niun- 
bers were slain in the pursuit, as well 
as on the field, and still more aban- 
doned their colours, and. dispersed, 
deeming the cause of Holkar hopeless, 
after so decisive an overthrow. Of the 
mighty host which had so lately swept 
like a torrent over Hindostan, a few 



thousand horse only escaped with their 
leader across the Jumna, and joined 
the defeated remains of their infentry 
within the walls of Dieg. Holkar him- 
self was on the j)oint of falling into 
the hands of the British dragoons, and 
owed his escape entirely to the acci- 
dental explosion of an ammunition- 
waggon, which, almost by a miracle, 
blew his pursuers off their horses, while 
he himself passed tmhurt. Of the 
victors, the greater part had ridden 
seventy-three miles during the pre- 
ceding twenty-four hours, when they 
took up their ground after the pur- 
suit, besides fighting the whole of 
Holkar's cavalry; an achievement far 
exceeding anything recorded of the 
boasted celerity of Napoleon's squad- 
rons, and which is probably unparal- 
leled in modem war, 

87. Colonel Monson, whose vigour 
and bravery in the field were far from 
being accompanied by a similar degree 
of capacity and resolution in leading 
an army, had formed the design of re- 
treating after the victory of Dieg to 
Muttra for supplies, of which the 
troops stood much in need, and which 
were procured with extreme difficulty, 
owing to the hostile disposition of the 
inhabitants in the country, and arrived 
there on the 26th November. But 
Lord Lake, who at once perceived the 
prejudicial effect which such a retro- 
grade movement after the battle would 
have, by giving the enemy a plausible 
groimd to represent it as a defeat, 
immediately repaired to the spot, and, 
reinforcing the infantry with his vic- 
torious cavalry, again moved forward 
his whole army, and proceeded in the 
direction of Dieg, where the broken 
remains of Holkai^s army were now all 
assembled. On the 4th December, the 
troojKi arrived imder the walls of that 
fortress; and operations were com- 
menced against it as soon as the bat- . 
tering-train came up from Agra, which 
was on the 8th. The siege was prose- 
cuted with the utmost activity, and a 
breach having been pronounced prac- 
ticable, the lines around the town were 
first stormed by the 76th regiment, 
and on the day following the fortress 
I itself surrendered at discretion. By 
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-tiiis important blow, the whole of Hol- 
kar's remaining artillery, amounting 
to eighty pieces, many of them of very 
heavy calibre, with immense stores of 
ammunition, were taken j but that for- 
midable chief himself escaped with 
four thousand horse, and took refuge in 
Bhubtpore, the Eajah of which. Rim- 
jeet Sing, had during the last three 
months treacherously embraced his 
cause, and deserted the British alliance. 
88. Nothing remained to complete 
this glorious contest but the reduction 
of that celebrated fortress ; an object 
now of the highest importance, both 
on account of the signal treachery of 
the Eajah, who, on the first reverse, 
had violated his plighted faith to the 
Company, by whom he had been loaded 
with benefits, and of its containing the 
person and last resources of Holkar, 
who had waged so desperate a contest 
with the British forces. Thither, ac- 
cordingly, Lord Lake moved immedi- 
ately after the fall of Dieg; and the 
battering-train having speedily made a 
breach in the walls, the assault took 
place on the evening of the 9th Janu- 
ary. The water in the ditch proved 
exceedingly deep, and during the time 
spent in throwing in fascines, the 
troops were exposed to a most destruc- 
tive fire from the rampart on the op- 
posite side. At length, however, they 
succeeded in passing over; but all their 
efforts to gain the summit of the breach 
proved ineffectual. The wall, which 
was of tough mud, which could not be 
broken down by the heavy guns, was 
imperfectly ruined; the scaUng-ladders 
were found to be too short; and, after 
sustaining a very heavy loss, the troops 
were compelled to return to their 
trenches. A second assault, some days 
afterwards, met with still less success. 
The brave men reached the edge of the 
ditch, but it proved to be so broad and 
deep that all attempts to fill it up were 
fruitless; and, after sustaining for 
above an hour a dreadful fire within 
pistol-shot from the ramparts, the as- 
saulting column was again obliged to 
retire. An attempt was soon after 
made by the whole of Holkar's remain- 
ing cavalry, and that of Meer Khan, 
another noted Mahratta freebooter, to 



cut off a Taluable convoy on its way 
from Muttra to the British camp. The 
convoy with its covering force was 
hard beset by an immense body of 
cavalry, in a village, when the approach 
of the 27th light dragoons, and a regi- 
ment of native horse, enabled them to 
sally out and totally rout the assail- 
ants. Meer Khan's equipage, with allhis 
arms and a complete suit of armour, 
fell into the hands of the victors. 

89. The siege was now prosecuted 
with fresh vigour by the English army, 
which, being reinforced by a division 
five thousand strong from Bombay,, 
was raised to twenty thousand men : 
while the efforts of the besieged, who 
were greatly elevated by their former 
success, were propoi-tionally increased. 
It was soon discovered that the troops 
of the Rajah were amongst the bravest 
and most resolute of Hindostan, com- 
prising, in addition to the remnant of 
Holkar^s followers, the Jats, or military 
caste of Bhurtpore, who yielded to 
none in Asia the palm of resolution 
and valour. After a month's additional 
operations, the breach was deemed suf- 
ficiently wide to warrant a third as- 
sault, which was made by the 75th and 
76th regiments, supported by three 
sepoy battalions, under Colonel Don; 
while two other subordinate attacks 
were made at the same time, one on 
the enemy's trenches outside the town, 
and another on the Beem-Narain gate, 
which it was thought might be carried 
by escalade. The attack on the 
trenches proved entirely successful, 
and they were carried, with all their 
artillery, by Captain Grant; but the 
other two sustained a bloody repulse. 
The scaling-ladders of the party des- 
tined to attack the gate were found to 
be too short, or were destroyed by the 
terrible discharges of grape which 
issued from its defences; and, despite 
all their efforts, the brave 75th and 
76th were forced down with dreadful 
slaughter from the assault. They 
were ordered out again to the assault, 
but the troops were so staggered by 
the frightful scene, that they refused 
to leave their trenches; and the heroic 
12th regiment of sepoys marched past 
them with loud cheers to the breach. 
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90. Such was the vigour of their 
onsets that the brave Indian soldiers 
reached the summit in spite of every 
obstacle, and the British colours were 
seen for a few minutes waving on the 
bastion ; while the 76th, stung with 
shame, again advanced to the assault. 
The bastion proved to be separated by 
a deep ditch from the body of the 
place, and the guns from the neigh- 
bouring ramparts enfiladed the out- 
work so completely, that the valiant 
band, after losing half their numbers, 
were in the end driven down the 
breach, weeping with generous indig- 
nation at seeing the prize of their 
heroic valour thus torn from them. 
The attempt was renewed on the fol- 
lowing day with no better success. 
The whole of the European infantry 
in the army, about two thousand five 
hundred strong, with three battalions 
of native infantry, were employed in 
the assault, under the command of 
Colonel Monson. Such, however, was 
the height and difficulty of the breach, 
and such the resolute resistance op- 
posed by the enemy, that all their ef- 
forts proved imsuccessfuL A small 
nimaber only could mount abreast, 
from the narrowness of the ruined part 
of the wall; and, as they pushed up, 
they were crushed imder logs of wood, 
or torn in pieces by combustibles 
thrown among them by the besieged : 
while the few who reached the top, 
swept off by discharges of grape, which 
poured in by a cross-fire from either 
side, perished miserably. After two 
hours employed in this murderous and 
fruitless contest, in which prodigies of 
valour were performed on both sides, 
the troops were drawn off; and, after 
six weeks of open trenches, and four 
desperate assaults, which cost above 
three thousand brave men, the native 
colours still waved on the walls of 
Bhurfcpore. 

91. Although, however, the British 
troops had, at the close of their long 
career of victory, met with this imex- 
pected check, yet many reasons con- 
curred to recommend submission to 
the hitherto unsubdued Bajah. His 
territory was wholly occupied by the 
enemy; his resources were cut off; his 



stores and magazines rapidly diminish- 
ing; and, even if he should be so for- 
tunate as to withstand a repetition of 
the furious assaults from which he had 
so recently and narrowly escaped, he 
was well aware that, by the slower but 
more certain process of blockade and 
famine, he would in the end inevitably 
be reduced. On the other hand, van- 
ous considerations, equally forcible, 
concurred in counselling an accommo- 
dation with the perfidious Eajah to 
the English government. Though 
Scindiah had, iu the outset of the ne- 
gotiation, consented to the cession of 
Gwalior and Gohud, with the adjacent 
territory, to the Company, and even 
signed a treaty in which they were 
formally ceded to them, yet he had 
never been reconciled to the loss of the 
former important fortress; and, from 
the first moment that hostilities com- 
menced with Holkar, it became evident 
that he was waiting only for a favour- 
able moment to come to an open rup- 
ture with the English, or take advan- 
tage of their difficulties to obtain its 
restitution. Troops imder his banner 
had openly attacked the escort of the 
treasure in Colonel Monson*s retreat; 
the language of his court had been so 
menacing, the conduct of his govern- 
ment so suspicious, that not only had 
a long and angry negotiation taken 
place with the acting Resident, but 
General Wellesley had been directed 
to move the subsidiary force in the 
Deccan, eight thousand strong, to the 
frontier of Scindiah's territories. The 
prince himself, who was weak and sen- 
sual, had fallen entirely under the 
government of his minister and father- 
in-law, Surajee Row Ghautka, a man 
of the most profligate character, who 
was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
embroil his master with the British 
government. Under the influence of 
these violent counsels, matters were 
fast approaching a crisis. The cession 
of Gwalior was openly required, with 
menaces of joining the enemy if the 
demand were not acceded to; and at 
length he annoimced a determination 
to interfere as an armed mediator be- 
tween Holkar and the English, and 
moved a large force to the neighbour* 
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hood of Bhurtpore to supporfc his de- 
mands during its long-protracted siege. 
The conduct of the Rajah of Berar had 
also become extremely questionable; 
hostilities, evidently excited by him, 
had already taken place in the Cuttack 
and Bundelcund: and symptoms be- 
gan openly to appear in all quarters, of 
that general disposition to throw off 
the British authority, which naturally 
arose from the exaggerated reports 
which had been spread of Holkar's suc- 



92. Under the influence of these 
concurring motives, on both sides, there 
was little difficulty in coming to an 
accommodation with the Eajah of 
Bhurtpore. The English government 
became sensible of the expediency of 
abandoning their declared intention of 
punishing him by the total loss of his 
dominions for his unpardonable de- 
fection, and Umiting their resentment 
to the reduction of his military power 
and ability to do further mischief ; 
while he saw the necessity of abandon- 
ing the alliance of Holkar, and expell- 
ing him from his dominions. The 
terms ultimately agreed to, at the 
earnest suit of the enemy, were, that 
the Rajah should pay twenty lacs of 
rupees, by instalments, in four years; 
that he should never hold any corre- 
spondence with the enemies of the 
British power, whether in Europe or 
Asia; and that, as a security for the 
faithful performance of these condi- 
tions, he should forthwith surrender 
one of his sons as a hostage, make 
over the fortress of Diegto the British 
troops, submit any difference he might 
have with any other power to their 
arbitration, and obtain from them a 
guarantee for his remaining posses- 
sions. These conditions appeared to 
the governor-general and council to 
be honourable to the British arms, and 
to provide for the main object of the 
present contest, viz. the separation of 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore from Holkar's 
interests, and the severing of the latter 
chieftain from the resources which his 
fortresses and treasures afforded. The 
treaty was, therefore, ratified by the 
governor-general; and on the day on 
•which it was signed, the Rajah's son 



arrived in the British camp, and Hol- 
kar was compelled to leave Bhurt- 
pore. 

93. As the forces of this once formid- 
able chieftain were now reduced to 
three or four thousand horse, without 
either stores or guns, and his posses- 
sions in every part of India had been 
occupied by the British troops, he had 
no alternative but to throw himself 
upon the protection of his ancient 
enemy, Scindiah, who had recently, 
under his father-in-law's counsels, ap- 
peared as an armed mediator in his 
favour. He accordingly joined Scin- 
diah's camp with his remaining fol- 
lowers immediately after his expulsion 
from Bhurtpore. The Mahratta horse 
had previously reassembled in small 
bodies in the vicinity of that town, in 
consequence of the absence of the 
great bulk of the British cavalry, which 
had been detached from the grand 
army to stop the incursion of Meer 
Khan, who had broken into the Doab, 
and was committing great devasta- 
tions. On the 1st April, Lord Lake, 
having received intelligence that a 
considerable body of the enemy had 
assembled in a position about sixty 
miles from Bhurtpore, made a forced 
march to surprise them in their camp; 
and he was so fortimate as to come up 
with, utterly rout, and disperse them 
with the loss of a thousand slain, and 
return to his camp the same day, after 
a march in twelve hours of fifty nules. 
A few days after, four thousand of the 
enemy, with a few guns, were attacked 
by Captain Royle, in a strong position 
imder the walls of Adaulutnaghur, and 
totally defeated, with the loss of their 
artillery and baggage. By these re- 
peated defeats, the whole of this for- 
midable predatory cavalry was dis- 
persed or destroyed, with the exception 
of the small body which accompanied 
Holkar into Scindiah's camp. 

94. Nor had the incursion of Meer 
Khan into Rohilcund and the Doab, 
or the detached efforts of the Mahrattas 
in other quarters, been more success- 
ful. The Rajahs of Khoordah and 
Kunkha, in the Cuttack, instigated by 
the Rajah of Berar, made an incursion 
into the British dominions; but they 
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were repulsed, ptirsued into their own 
territories, and Khoordah carried by 
assattlt, by a force under the command 
of Colonel Harcourt Bundelcund was 
for some weeks agitated by the in- 
trigues of Scindiah, who secretly in- 
stigated its chiefs to revolt, in order 
to give more weight to his armed in- 
tervention in favour of Holkar; but 
though this movement, in the outset, 
had some success, in consequence of 
the absence of the British cavalry at 
the siege of Bhtirtpore, yet it was of 
short duration. The approach of a 
considerable British force speedily re- 
duced them to submission. More dif- 
ficulty was experienced from the incxu*- 
sion of Meer Blhan, who broke into 
Rohilcimd at the head of fifteen thou- 
sand horse ; and in the middle of 
February occupied its capital, Mora- 
dabad. Three regiments of British, 
and three of native horse, were im- 
mediately despatched by Lord Lake, 
from the grand army before Bhurt- 
pore, and marched with extraordinary 
expedition to arrest the enemy. They 
arrived in time to rescue a little gar- 
rison of three hundred sepoys, which 
still held good the house of Mr Ley- 
cester, the collector for the district, 
and compelled the enemy to retire. 
Meer Khan fled to the hills, closely 
pursued by the British horse under 
General Smith, who, after a variety of 
painful marches, came up with the 
enemy in the beginning of March, and 
completely destroyed the flower of his 
army : and, on the 10th of the same 
month, they sustained a second defeat 
from Colonel Bum, at the head of 
thirteen hundred irregular horse, and 
lost all their baggage. Disheartened 
by these disasters, and finding no dis- 
position to join him, as he had ex- 
pected, in the inhabitants of Rohilcund, 
Meer Khan retired across the Granges 
by the same ford by which he had 
crossed it, and after traversing the 
Doab, repassed the Jimma in the end 
of MarclC having, in the coarse of his 
expedition, lost half his forces. 

95. No sooner was the treaty with 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore signed, than 
Lord Lake marched with his whole 
force to watch Sdndiah's movements, 



whom Holkar had joined, and effected 
a junction with the detachment under 
the conunand of Colonel MartindelL 
This wily rajah finding the whole 
weight of the contest likely to fall 
upon him, and that he derived no 
solid support from Holkar's force, im- 
mediately retired from his advanced 
position, and expressed an anxious and 
now sincere desire for an accommoda- 
tion. A long negotiation ensued, in 
the outset of which the demands of 
the haughty chieftain were so extra- 
vagant as to be utterly inadmissible; 
and Lord Wellesley bequeathed it as 
his last advice to the East India Di- 
rectors and Board of Control, to make 
no peace with him, or any of the 
Mahratta chiefs, but on such terms as 
might maintain the power and reputa- 
tion of the British government, and 
deprive them of the means of continu- 
ing the system of plunder and devas- 
tation by which their confederacy had 
hitherto been upheld;* and Lord 
Comwallis, his successor, having ar- 
rived, this great statesman was re- 
lieved from the cares of sovereignty, 
and embarked at Calcutta on his re- 
turn to England, amidst the deep re- 
grets of all classes of the people, 
leaving a name imperishable in the rolls 
alike of European and Asiatic f ame.+ 

"Adverting to the restless dispc«ition 
and predatory habits of Holkar, it is not 
probable that he will be induced to consent 
to any arrangement which shall deprive him 
of the means of ranging the territories of 
Hindostan at the head of a body of plun- 
derers, except only in the last extremiiy of 
ruined fortime. "Whatever might be the ex- 
pedience, under other circumstances than 
those which at present exist, of offering to 
Holkar terms of accommodation, without 
previous submission and solicitation on his 
part, at present the offer of terms such as 
Holkar would accept would be manifestly in- 
jurious to the reputation, and ultimately 
hazardous to the security of the British 
government." — Lord Wellesley to Secret 
(kymmUtee, 25th June 1805— JFfiiZ. Beijp. v. 
269, 270. 

t As the author is now to bid a final adieu 
to Marquis Wellesley's administration in the 
Bast, he trusts he will not be accused of un- 
becoming feeling, but rather of a regard for 
historic truth, when he quotes, in corrobora- 
tion of the fiacts stated in the preceding 
chapters, the following passage in a letter 
with which, after i)erusing this work, that 
great man honoured him :— «*Lord Welle^ey 
had not the interview with Fouch^ of which 
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96. These principles, however, were 
not equally impressed by personal ex- 
perience upon his successors. The East 
India Company and the Board of Con- 
trol — ^the former intent only on the 
price of their stock, and the prospect of 
augmenting their dividends; the latter 
far removed from the scene of action, 
mainly solicitous about the husband- 
ing of the national resources for the 
desperate contest with Napoleon in 
Europe, and unaware that a similar 
necessity existed to uphold the British 
supremacy in the East — had concurred 
in directing the succeeding governor- 
general to use his utmost efforts to 
bring the costly and distressing contest 
with the Mahratta powers to an early 
termination. Lord Comwallis, how- 
ever, did not live to carry these in- 
structions into effect. The health of 
this distinguished nobleman, which 
had been declining before he left Eng- 
land, rapidly sank under the heat and 
labours of India; and he expired at 
Benares on the 5th October, without 
having brought the negotiations to a 
termination. They were resumed in 
the same pacific spirit by his successor, 
Sir George Barlow: treaties were in 
November concluded with Scindiah, 
and with Holkar in the beginning of 
January. These treaties were indeed 
honourable to the British arms ; they 
provided an effectual barrier against 
the Mahratta invasions, and secured 
the peace of India for twelve years. 
But Lord Wellesley's principles proved 
in the end to be well founded. Pacific 
habits were found to be inconsistent 
with even a nominal independence on 
the part of these restless chieftains ; 
conciliation, impossible with men who 
had been inured to rapine by centuries 
of violence. The necessity of thorough 
subjugation was at last experienced; 
and it was then accomplished in the 

you speak, [this is now corrected]. But in 
all other respects he is ready to bear full testi- 
mony to the accuracy of your history, and 
to the impartial ajid beautiful spirit in which 
it is conceived and written." — Marquis Wel- 
LESLET to Mr Alison, 20th Nov. 1840.— The 
imprimatur of such a man is indeed a testi- 
mony in relation to his own transactions, of 
which a historian may justly feel proud, the 
more especially as he had not the happiness 
of enjoying his private acquaintance. 
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most effectual manner. It was reserved 
for the nobleman who had been most 
fierce in his invectives against Lord 
Comwallis's first war with Tippoo, to 
complete the conquest of the Mahratta 
powers ; for a companion in arms of 
Wellington to plant the British stan- 
dard on the walls of Bhurtpore.* 

97. The principal articles in the paci- 
fication with Scindiah were, that all 
the conditions of the former treaty, ex- 
cept in so far as expressly altered, were 
to continue in full force ; that the claim 
of the Company to Gwalior and Gohud 
should be abandoned by the British 
government, and the river Chumbul 
form the boundary of the two states, 
from Kotah on the west to Gohud on 
the east ; and that Scindiah was to re- 
linquish all claim to the countries to 
the northward of that river, and the 
British to the south. Various money 
payments, undertaken by the Company 
in the former treaty, were by this one 
remitted ; and the British agreed not 
to restore to Holkar any of his posses- 
sions in the province of Malwa. Hol- 
kar, driven to the banks of the Hypha- 
sis, and in extreme distress, sent to 
sue for peace, which was granted to 
him on the following conditions : — That 
he should renounce all right to the dis- 
tricts of Rampoora and Boondee, on 
the north of the Chumbul, as well as 
Koonah and Bundelcund ; that he was 
to entertain no European in his employ- 
ment without the consent of the Brit- 
ish government, and never to admit 
SurajeeGhautkaintohis counsels or ser^ 
vice. Contrary to the earnest advice 
of Lord Lake, Sir George Barlow, the 
new governor-general, so far gratuitous- 
ly modified these conditions, to which 
the Mahratta chiefs had consented, as 
to restore the provinces of Rampoora 
and Boondee to Holkar, and to aban- 
don the defensive alliance which had 
been concluded with the Rajah of 
Jypore. This last measure was not 
adopted without the warmest remon- 
strances on the part both of Lord Lake 
and the abandoned rajah, who observ- 
ed to the British resident with truth. 

Lord Hastings, who subdued the Mah- 
rattas in 1817; and Lord Oombermere, who 
took Bhurtpore in 1825. 
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**That this was the first time, since 
the English government had been es- 
tablished in India, that it had been 
known to make its faith subservient 
to its convenience." But everything 
announced that the master-si^irit had 
fled from the helm, when Lord Welles- 
ley embarked for England- Advan- 
tages conceded by our enemies were 
gratuitously abandoned in the vain idea 
of conciliation ; and, in the illusory 
hope of advantages to be gained by an 
undecided policy, a treaty was signed, 
to which the illustrious statesman, who 
had conquered the means of dictating 
it, woiild never have consented ; and 
future burdensome and hazardous wars 
were entailed upon the empire to avoid 
the necessity of a suitable assertion of 
the British supremacy at the present 
moment. 

98. The administration of Marquis 
Wellesley exceeds, in the brilliancy 
and importance of the events by which 
it was distinguished, any recorded in 
British history. In the space of seven 
years, triimiphs were then accumulated 
which would have given lustre to an 
ordinary century of success. Within 
that short period, a formidable French 
force, f oiuijeen thousand strong, which 
had weU-nigh subverted the British in- 
fluence at the court of their ancient 
ally the Nizam, was disarmed ; the 
empire of Tippoo Sultan, which had 
so often brought it to the brink of 
ruin, was subverted ; the Peishwa re- 
stored to his hereditary rank in the 
Mahratta confederacy, and secured to 
the British interests ; the power of 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar crush- 
ed, and their thrones preserved only 
by the magnanimity of the conquerors ; 
the vast force, organised by French 
officers, of forty thousand disciplined 
soldiers on the banks of the Jumna, 
totally destroyed ; and Holkar him- 
self, with the last remnant of the 
Mahratta horse, driven entirely from 
his dominions, and compelled, a needy 
suppliant, to sue for peace, and owe 
the restitution of his provinces to the 
perhaps misplaced generosity of the 
conqueror. He add^ provinces to the 
British empire in India, during his 
VOL. vri. 



short administration, larger than the 
kingdom of France, extended its in- 
fluence over territories more extensive 
than the whole of Germany ; and suc- 
cessively vanquished four fierce and 
warlike nations, who could bring three 
hundred thousand men, of whom two- 
thirds were horse, into the field. Nor 
waa it only in military and diplomatic 
transactions that the administration 
<if Marquis Wellesley was distinguish- 
ed ; his powerful mind was equally di- 
rected to objects of domestic utility 
and social amelioration. He founded 
the college of Calcutta, from which 
Haileybury College, so well known for its 
beneficial influence, afterwards sprang, 
and took the warmest interest in that 
institution, as well as aU others calcu- 
lated to elevate the intellectual charac- 
ter of the Hindoos, or improve the char- 
acter of their governors. And he early 
directed the attention of the Company 
to the importance of encouraging the 
cultivation of cotton — an object which 
has since that time been unaccountably 
neglected, both by the East India Com- 
pany and the British government, but 
which, if dvdy attended to, might by 
this time have rendered us independent 
of all the world for the material of our 
staple manufacture, and saved the tri- 
bute of fifteen millions sterling which 
is annually paid by this country to the 
industry of the United States.* 

* " The civil servants of the Bast Tndia 
Company can no longer be considered as the 
agents of a commercial concern. They are, 
in fact, the ministers and officers of a power- 
ful sovereign. They must now be viewed in 
that capacity, with reference not to their 
nominal, but their real avocations. They 
are required to discharge the duties of 
magistrates, judges, ambassadors, and gov- 
ernors of provinces, in all the comphcated 
and extensive relations of those sacred trusts 
and exalted stations, and under peculiar cir- 
cumstances which greatly enhance the 
solemnity of every pubhc obligation, and ag- 
gravate the difficulty of every public chai-ge. 
Their studies, the discipline of then- educa- 
tion, their habits of life, their manners and 
morals, should therefore be so ordered and 
regulated as to establish a just conformity 
between their personal consideration and the 
dignity and importance of their public sta- 
tions, and to maintain a sufficient correspon- 
dence between their quahfications and theit 
duties."— 3fmoria«6yLoBD Wellesley, 10th. 
July 1800— Peabce's Life of WeUesUy, n. 187. 
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99. !FVom mamtamingwith difficulty 
a precarious footing at the foot of the 
Ghauts, on the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts, the British government 
was seated on the throne of Mysore ; 
from resting only on the banks of the 
Ganges, it had come to spread its in- 
fluence to the Indus and the Himalaya: 
it numbered among its provincial 
towns Delhi and Agra, the once splen- 
did capitals of Hindostan ; among its 
stipendiary princes, the Sultan of My- 
sore and the descendant of the impe- 
rial house of Timour. These great 
successes were gained by an empire 
whiich never haid twenty thousand 
European soldiers under its banners: 
which was engaged at home, at the 
moment, in a mortal conflict with the 
conqueror of the greatest Continental 
states ; and which found in its fidelity 
to its engagements, the justice of its 
rule, the integrity of its servants, its 
constancy in difficulty, its magnanimity 
in disaster, the means of rousing the 
native population in its behalf, and 
compensating the want of British 
soldiers by the justice of British gov- 
ernment, the ability of British coun- 
cils, and the daring of British officers. 
Impressed with these ideas, future 
ages will dweU on this epoch as one of 
the most glorious in British, one of 
the most marvellous in European an- 
nals ; and deem the last words of the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta to Lord 
Wellesley, on his departure for Europe, 
as not the florid language of panegyric, 
but the sober expressions of truth :— 
" The events of the last seven years 
have marked the period of your govern- 
ment as the most important epoch in 
the history of European power in India. 
Your discernment in seeing the exi- 
gencies of the coimtry and of the times 
in which you were called upon to act; 
the promptitude and determination 
with which you have seized upon the 
opportunities of acting ; your just con- 
ception and masterly use of our intrin- 
sic strength, have eminently contribut- 
ed, in conjunction with the zeal, the 
discipline, and the courage of our 
armies, to decide upon these great 
events, and to establish from one ex- 
tremity of this empire to the other 



[chap. xltx> 



the ascendancy of the British name 
and dominion." 

100. General Wellesley had, a few 
months before his brother, set sail for 
the British Islands. His important 
duties as governor of Mysore had pre- 
vented him from taking an active part 
in the war with Holkar ; although the 
judicious distribution of troops which 
he had made in the Deccan had se- 
cured the protection of the British 
provinces in that quarter, and con- 
tributed powerfully to overawe the 
southern Mahi'atta powers, and keep 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar from 
breaking out into open hostility. But, 
though not personally engaged, his 
active and watchful spirit observed 
with intense interest the progress of 
the contest ; his coimcil and expe- 
rience proved of essential service both 
to the government and the armies j 
and his letters on the subject remain 
to this day an enduring monument of 
judgment, foresight, and penetration. 
His able and impartial government of 
Mysore, and the tributary and allied 
states connected with it, had endeared 
him to the native inhabitants ; while 
his extensive local knowledge, and in- 
defatigable activity in civil administra- 
tion, had justly commanded the ad- 
miration of all ranks of European 
functionaries. But he was dissatisfied 
with the restrictions sometimes im- 
posed upon him by the government at 
home; and, prompted to return to 
Europe by that hidden law which so 
often makes the temporary vexations 
of men, selected by Providence for 
special purposes, the means of turning 
them into their appointed path, he felt 
the influence of that mysterious yearn- 
ing which, even in the midst of honours 
and power, prompts the destined actors 
in great events to pant for higher 
glories, and desire the trial of more 
formidable dangera. Addresses shower- 
ed upon him from all quarters when 
his approaching departure was known ; 
the inhabitants of Calcutta voted him 
a splendid sword, and erected a monu- 
ment in their capital conmiemorative 
of the battle of Assaye ; but among all 
his honours none was more touching 
than the parting address of the native 
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inhabitants of Seringapatam, which 
seemed almost inspired with a pro- 
phetic spirit. They "implored the 
God of all castes and of aU nations to 
hear their constant prayer; and wher- 
ever greater affiiirs than the govern- 
ment of them might call him, to be- 
stow on him health, happiness, and 
glory.** 

101. It is observed by Arrian, that 
after the return of Alexander the 
Great from his Indian expedition, " he 
laid down a general system for the 
blending together of his Eastern and 
European dominions. For this pur- 
pose he took care to incorporate in his 
Eastern armies the Greeks and Mace- 
donians. In each company, or rather 
in each division of sixteen, lie joined 
four Europeans to twelve Asiatics, In 
the Macedonian squadrons and bat- 
talions, on the other hand, he inter- 
mixed such of the Asiatics as were 
Inost distinguished by their strength, 
their activity, and their merit. The 
Asiatic youth delighted in the Grecian 
exercise and discipline, and rejoiced at 
being associated with the glory of their 
victors. Their improvement in arts 
and arms fully answered his expecta- 
tion and rewarded his foresight." It 
is one of the most interesting facts re- 
corded in history, to find experience, 
at an interval of two thousand years, 
suggesting exactly the same propor- 
tion between Europeans and their 
Asiatic auxiliaries, to conquerors un- 
der so surprising a diversity of external 
circumstances.* The lapse of time 
makes a vast difference in the arms by 
which men combat each other, and the 
nations which in their turn apx)ear as 
the dominant race on the great theatre 
of hmnan aflfeirs. Had Alexander's 
followers been told that a nation of 
conquerors was to succeed them in the 
Indian plains, issuing from an obscure 
and then unknown idand in the West, 
combating with weapons resembling 
the artillery of heaven, and who had 
circumnavigated the dreaded African 
promontories, while their descendants 

* See ante. Chap. xux. §§ 62, 64^ notes, 
•where Lord Lake suggests, the day after the 
battles of Delhi and Agr% this verj propor- 
tion of one European to three Asiatics, which 
was the rule in Alexander's united armi^. 



were groaning under an Eastern 
yoke, tiiey would have deemed the 
story too incredible for belief. But 
that lapse of time makes none in the 
fundamental qualities of the different 
races of mankind. Amidst all these 
marvellous changes, the pristine char- 
acter of the children of Japhet and 
the descendants of Shem has remained 
imchanged: the superiority of the 
"West over the East in the essential 
qualities which lead to social and mili- 
tary advancement, has continued the 
same ; and the very proportion of Eu- 
ropeans to Asiatics in the composition 
of a united army, which experience 
suggested to Alexander after his vic- 
tory over Porus in the Punjaub, was 
impressed upon Lake on achieving the 
triumphs of Delhi and Agra. Nay, 
more marvellous still, the ultimate and 
decisive victory gained by the English 
over the Sikhs in the Punjaub itself, 
on the very theatre of Alexander's con- 
test with Porus — ^the triumphs of Sob- 
raon and Goojerat — ^were gained en- 
tirely by the infusion of that very pro- 
portion of native British among the 
Asiatic troops.+ 

102. Experience has since abimdant- 
ly confirmed the justice of the princi- 
ples of these great men. The disasters 
of Monson's retreat, the first unsuccess- 
ful Goorkah invasion, the protracted 
contest amidst the jungles of An-acan, 
the two undecided campaigns against 
China, the tmparalleled disaster of the 
Coord-Cabul Pass, were all mainly 
owing to the fatal oblivion, in the pride 
of continued victory, or to the not 
less fatal neglect, from the prevalence 
of a false system of economy, of the 
great truth which experience had im- 
pressed upon Alexander and Lake. 
On the other hand, all these reverses 
were repaired when misfortune had 
tamed this pride or overruled this 
economy ;!!: and necessity, though then 

t At the battles of Aliwal, Sobraon, and 
Goojerat in the Punjaub in 1847 and 1840, 
the proportion of English to Asiatic troops 
engaged was about one to three. 

t Previous to the campaign which termi- 
nated so gloriously under the walls of Nan- 
kin in 1842, the native British militaw" and 
naval forces were tripled, and the former 
were doubled before the last trinmphant 
march to CabuL 
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at an enormous expense, brought the 
European troops in a fair proportion 
to Asiatics into the field. It is not 
going too far to say, that on the due 
observance, at whatever cost, of Alex- 
ander's and Lake's proportion of one 
European to three or four Asiatics, 
the existence of our Indian empire de- 
peuds. Nor need the cost of such an 
augmentation of the native British 
forces deter a prudent and paternal 
government. The wisest economy is 
that which averts calamity by fore- 
sight : no expenses are so ruinous as 
those which, incurred in a moment of 
consternation, fall with tenfold sever- 
ity on the unprepared. Let justice and 
equity distinguish our Eastern rule : 
let the vast markets of England be 
freely opened to Indian industry : let 
British capital and enterprise restore 
the long-neglected canals of Hindostan, 
and British energy repress the preda- 
tory habits of its native powers; in a 
word, let us treat India as a distant 
province of our own island, and exact 
nothing from its inhabitants for which 
we do not give a full equivalent, and 
there will be no difficulty in maintain- 
ing the fidelity of our native armies, 
the loyalty of our native subjects ; and 
sixty thousand native British, joined 
to a hundred and eighty thousand 
Hindoo troops, will secure to us the 
permanent empire of the East. 

103. The progress of the British em- 
pire in India bears, in many respects, 
a close resemblance to that of Napo- 
leon in Europe; and the "necessity of 
conquest to existence," which was so 
strongly felt and forcibly expressed by 
Lord Olive, Lord Comwallis, Lord 
Wellesley, and Lord Hastings, should 
make us view with a charitable eye the 
corresponding invincible impulse un- 
der which the European conqueror 
continually acted. Both empires were 
founded on opinion, and supported by 
military force ; both brought a race 
of conquerors to supreme dominion, 
in opposition to the established rights 
and vested interests of the higher 
classes ; both had to contend with 
physical force superior to their own, 
and prevailed chiefly by espousing the 
cause of one part of the native powers 



against the other; both were compel- 
led at first to supply inferiority of 
mmibers by superiority in energy and 
rapidity of movement ; both felt that 
the charm of invincibility once broken 
was for ever lost, and that the first 
step in serious retreat was the com- 
mencement of ruin. Both had gained 
their chief increase of power during 
periods of peace; the strength of both 
appeared more terrible on the first re- 
newal of hostilities than it had been 
when they last terminated ; and it is 
hard to say whether the open hostility 
or withering alliance of either was most 
fatal to the independence of the ad- 
joining states. 

104. But while, in these respects, 
these two empires were remarkably an- 
alogous to each other, in one vital par- 
ticular their principles of action and 
rules of administration were directly 
at variance ; and it is to this differ- 
ence that the different duration of 
their existence is to be ascribed. The 
French in Europe conquered only to 
oppress. Seducing words, indeed, pre- 
ceded their approach, but cruel exac- 
tions accompanied their footsteps, de- 
solation and suffering followed their 
columns; the vanquished states ex- 
perienced only increased severity of 
rule under the sway of the tricolor 
flag. The English in India, on the 
contrary, conquered, but this led, per- 
haps unintentionally on their part, to 
blessings. The oppression of Asiatic 
rule, the ferocity of authorised plun- 
der, disappeared before their banners; 
multitudes flocked from the adjoining 
states to enjoy the security of their 
protection; the advance of their fron- 
tier was marked by the smiling aspect 
of villages rebuilt, fields recultivated, 
the jungle and the forest receding be- 
fore human improvement. And the 
difference in the practical result of the 
two governments has been decisively 
established, by the difference of the 
strength which they have exhibited in 
resisting the shocks of adverse fortune. 
For while the empire of Napoleon 
sank as rapidly as it rose, and was pros- 
trated on the first serious reverse be- 
fore the aroused indignation of man- 
kind, the British dominion in Asia, 
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like the Roman in Europe, has stood 
secure in the affections of its innumer- 
able inhabitants, and, though separat- 
ed by half the globe from the parent 
state, has risen superior during almost 
a century to the accumulated force of 
all its enemies. 

105. After the most attentive con- 
sideration of the circumstances attend- 
ing the rise and establishment of this 
extraordinary dominion, imder Lord 
Clive, Warren Hastings, Lord Com- 
wallis, and Marquis IJVellesley, it seems 
almost inexplicable to what cause its 
marvellous progress has been owing. 
It was not to the magnitude of the 
forces sent out by the mother country, 
for they were few, and furnished in 
the most parsimonious spirit ; it was 
not to the weakness of the conquered 
states, for they were vast and opulent 
empires, well-nigh equalling in num- 
bers and resources all those of Europe 
put together ; it was not to their want 
of courage or discipline, for they had 
all the resources of European military 
art, and fought with a courage which 
sometimes rivalled even the far-famed 
prowess of British soldiers. The means 
of combating with resources at first 
slender, and always dependent for their 
existence on the capacity and energy 
of the Indian government, were found 
in the moral coumge and far-seeing 
sagacity of our Eastern administration ; 
in the incorruptible integrity and pub- 
lic spirit of its officers, both civil and 
military; in the undaunted courage of 
the small band of native English, and 
the unconquerable valour of our British 
officers, who brought an inferior race 
into the field, and taught them, by 
their spirit and example, to emulate 
the heroic deeds of their Exu-opean 
brethren in arms. The history of the 
world can hardly exhibit a parallel to 
the vigom* and intrepidity of that poli- 
tical administration, the courage and 
daring of those military exploits. And 
perhaps, on reviewing their achieve- 
ments, the British, like the Roman 
annalist, may be induced to conclude 
that it is to the extraordinary virtue 
and talent of a few leading men that 
these wonderful successes have been 
owing: — "Mihi multa legenti, multa 



audienti, quae populus Romanus domi 
militiaeque, mari atque terr&, praeclara 
facinora fecit, forte lubuit attendere, 
quae res maxime tanta negotia sustin- 
uisset. Sciebam, ssepenumero parv4 
manu cum magnis legionibus hostiimi 
contendisse ; cognoveram, parvis copiis 
bella gesta cum opulentis regibus ; ad 
hoc saepe fortunaeviolentiam tolerasse; 
facundia Graecis, gloria belli Gallis, 
ante Romanes fuisse. Ac mihi, multa 
agitanti, constabat paucorum civium 
egregiam virtutem cuncta patrav- 
isse ; eoque factum, ut divitias pau- 
pertas, multitudinem paucitas super- 
aret."* 

106. Much, however, as the strenu- 
ous virtue of individuals may have 
contributed to the greatness of the 
British empire in Asia, as it did of the 
Roman dominion in Europe, it will not 
of itself explain the phenomenon. This 
strenuous virtue itself is the wonder 
which requires solution. How did it 
happen that Great Britain, during the 
course of eighty years, should have 
been able to furnish a race of states- 
men adequate to the conception of 
such mighty projects ; of warriors 
equal to the execution of such glori- 
ous deeds ; men capable of seizing 
with unflinching courage the moment 
of action, of combining with profound 
sagacity the means of conquest, of exe- 
cuting with undaunted resolution the; 
directions of genius ? Still more, how 
was this constellation of talent exhi^ 
bited when the state was involved in. 
bloody and arduous conflicts in the^ 
western hemisphere; and how did it. 
shine with the brightest lustre at the 
very moment when all its resources 

* "After reading and hearing much of 
what the Roman people at home and abroad, 
by land and sea, had achieved of glorious 
deeds, the question occurred. What has pro- 
duced such wonderful results ? I know that 
often, with slender power, they had contend- 
ed with vast armies, with inconsiderable re- 
sources waged war with opulent monarchs ; 
that they had often felt the mutations of 
war ; that they were inferior to the Greeks 
in eloquence, to the Gauls in the passion for 
mihtstty glory. And after weighing every- 
thing, I have arrived at the conclusion, thut 
the extraordinary energy of a feio citizens 
worked all these wonders, and that thence 
it was that poverty conquered riches, the 
few the many."— Sallust, BeU, Cat. § 53. 
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seemed concentrated for the defence 
of the heart of the empire? It was 
the boast of the Romans that their 
republican constitution, by training 
all the citizens to civil or military- 
duties, either as leaders or followers, 
provided an inexhaustible fund of vir- 
tue and ability for the service of the 
commonwealth; and that the loss even 
of the largest army or the most skilful 
commanders could without difficulty 
be supplied by the multitudes in every 
rank whom the avocations of freedom 
had trained to every pacific or warlike 
duty. Yet even the ancient Romans 
made it a fundamental rule of their 
policy never to engage in two serious 
wars at the same time; whereas the 
British empire in India has shone forth 
with most splendour when the parent 
«tate was engaged in vast foreign con- 
tests, which embi-aced the whole world 
in their operations. It first rose to 
greatness imder the guidance of Clive, 
in the midst of the Seven Years' War 
in Europe; it was preserved by Hast- 
ings during the darkest season of the 
American conflict; it was elevated to 
the highest point by Wellesley, in the 
heat of the struggle for life and death 
with Napoleon. In British India, 
equally as in ancient Rome, the influ- 
ence of the undying energy and wide- 
spread capacity springing from free 
institutions may be descried. The 
natives say that the Company has al- 
ways conquered because it was "al- 
ways young; " and such in truth has 
-ever been its character. In no other 
^tate of society but that in which a 
large mixtm-e of the democratic ele- 
ment has spread vigom- and the spirit 
of exertion through eveiy rank, is to 
be found, for so considerable a period, 
so large a share of the undecaying 
youth of the human race. 

107. But this element has usually 
been found in human affairs to be in- 
consistent with durable greatness. It 
has either burned with such fierceness 
as to consume in a few years the vitals 
of the state, or dwindled into a selfish 
or short-sighted passion for economy, 
to gratify the jealousy of the middle 
classes of society, fatal in the end to 
its independence. In moments of gene- 



ral excitement, and when danger was 
obvious to the senses, democratic so- 
cieties have often been capable of the 
most extraordinary exertion ; it is in 
previous preparation, sagacious fore- 
sight, and the power of present self- 
denial for future good, that they have 
invariably, in the long run, proved de- 
ficient. That England, in its Euro- 
pean administration, has experienced, 
throughout the contest with revolu- 
tionary France, its full share both of 
the strength and weakness incident to 
democratic societies, is evident from 
the consideration, that if the unfore- 
seeing economy of the Commons had 
not, during the preceding peace, when 
danger was remote, reduced the na- 
tional strength to a pitiable degree of 
weakness, Paris could with ease have 
been taken in the first campaign ; and 
that if the inherent energy of demo- 
cratic vigour, when danger was present, 
had not supported the country during 
its later stages, the independence of 
Britain and the last remnant of Eu- 
ropean freedom, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the aristocracy, must 
have sunk beneath the arms of Napo- 
leon. No one can doubt, that if a 
popular House of Commons or un- 
bridled press had existed at Calcutta 
and Madras, to coerce or restrain the 
Indian government in its political en- 
ergy or military establishment, as was 
the case in the British Isles, the Brit- 
ish empire in the East must have been 
speedily prostrated. And it is equally 
clear that, if its able councils and gal- 
lant armies had not been supported 
by popular vigour at home, even the 
energy of Lord Wellesley and the dar- 
ing of Lord Lake must alike have 
simk before the strength of the Asiatic 
dynasties. 

108. The Eastern empire of Eng- 
land, however, has exhibited no such 
vicissitudes. It has never felt the 
want either of aristocratic foresight in 
preparation, or of democratic vigour in 
execution ; it has ever been distinguish- 
ed alike by the resolution in council 
and tenacity of purpose which charac- 
terise patrician, and the energy in ac- 
tion and inexhaustible resources which 
are produced in plebeian governments. 
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This extraordinary combination, pecu- 
liar, in the whole lustory of the species, 
to the British empire in Asia and the 
Roman in Europe, is evidently owing 
to the causes which in both, during a 
brief period, rendered aristocratic di- 
rection of affairs coexistent with de- 
mocratic execution of its purposes ; a 
state of things so unusual, and threat- 
ened by so many dangers — an equili- 
brium so unstable, that its continuance, 
even for the brief time it endured in 
both, is perhaps to be ascribed only to 
special divine interposition. And it is 
evident, that if the same combination 
had existed, in \incontrolled operation, 
in the government at home ; if the 
imconquerable popular energy of Eng- 
land had been permanently directed 
by foresight and resolution equal to 
that which was displayed in the East; 
if no popular jealousy or impatience 
had existed, to extinguish, on the ter- 
mination of war, the force which had 
gained its triimiphs — if the fleets and 
armies of Blake and Marlborough, Nel- 
son and WeUiQgton, had been suffered 
to remain at the disposal of a vigilant 
executive, to perpetuate the ascendancy 
they had acquired; if the two himdred 
ships of the line, and three hundred 
thousand warriors, once belonging to 
England, had been permanently di- 
rected by the energetic foresight of a 
Chatham, a Burke, or a Wellesley, to 
external purposes, the British Euro- 
pean empire, in modem, must have 
proved as irresistible as the Roman 
did in ancient times, and the emula- 
tion of independent states been ex- 
tinguished in the slumber of universal 
dominion. 

109. But no such gigantic empire 
was intended by Providence to luU 
the ardent spirit of Europe, till it had 
performed its destined work of spread- 
ing the seeds of civilisation and reli- 
gion through the globe. To Great 
Britain, a durable colonial ascendancy 
is given ; but it will be found, not 
among the sable inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan, but among the free descend- 
ants of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
American and Australian wilds. The 
extraordinary combination of circum- 
siances which gave us the empire of 



the East, could not remain permanent : 
aristocratic constancy and democratic 
vigour can coexist only for a brief 
space, even in tibie most favoured na- 
tion. Already the great organic change 
of 1832, and the extension of the di- 
rect influence of British popular power 
upon Eastern administration, have 
gone far to shake the splendid fabric. 
When the time arrives, as arrive it 
will, that adverse interests, ignorant 
philanthropy, or prejudiced feeling, in 
the dominant island, shall interfere 
vdth vested rights, violate existing 
engagements, or force on premature 
changes, in the East, as they have al- 
ready done in the West Indies, the dis- 
content of the inhabitants wiH break • 
out into inextinguishablerevolt. When, 
to gratify the jealousy of popular as- 
cendancy, the military and naval 
strength of the state is prostrated in 
the Asiatic, as it has already been in 
the European world, the last hour of 
our Indian empire has struck. Dis- 
tant provinces may be long riiled by a 
wise, vigorous, and paternal central 
government ; but they cannot remain 
for any considerable time tmder the 
sway of a remote and seK-interested 
democratic society. The interests of 
the masses are, in such a case, directly 
brought into collision : the prejudices, 
the passions of the ruling multitude, 
soon prove insupportable to the inha- 
bitants of the subject realm ; the very 
spirit which the central empire has 
generated, becomes the expansive force 
which tears its colonial dependencies 
asunder. Whether the existing con- 
test between the different classes of 
society in the British Islands termi- 
nates in the lasting ascendant of the 
multitude, or the establishment, by 
democratic support, of a centralised 
despotism, the result will be equally 
fatEuL to our supremacy in the East — 
in the first case, by terminating the 
steady rule of aristocratic foresight; 
in the last, by drying up the f oimtains 
of popular energy. 

110. But whatever may be the ulti- 
mate fate of the British empire in 
India, it will not fall without having 
left an imperishable name, and be- 
queathed endmdng benefits to the hu- 
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man race. First of all the Ghristian 
Jamily, England has set its foot in the 
East, not to enslave but to bless ; alone 
4of all the conquering nations in the 
isrorld, she has erected, amidst Asiatic 
bondage, the glorious fabric of Euro- 
pean justice. To assert that her do- 
minion has tended only to social hap- 
piness, that equity has regulated allher 
measures, and integrity pervaded every 
part of her administration, would be 
to assert more than , ever has been, or 
€Yer will be produced by human na- 
ture. Doubtless many of her deeds 
have been cruel and ruthless — many of 
her designs selfish and oppressive. But 
when interest has ceased to blind, or 
panegyric to mislead, the sober voice of 
truth will confess, that her sway in 
Hindostan has contributed in an ex- 
"traordinary degree to correct the dis- 
orders of society; to extricate from 
hopeless oppression the labouring, to 
restrain by just administration the 
tyranny of the higher orders ; and 
that public happiness was never so 
equally diffused, general prosperity 
never so thoroughly established among 
nU ranks, as imder the British rule 



since the descendants of Shem j&rst 
came to sojourn on the banks of the 
Ganges. Already the fame of its 
equitable sway, and its thorough pro- 
tection of all classes, has spread far 
and sunk deep into the mind of the 
East. Mahommedan prejudice has 
been shaken by the exhibition, amidst 
its severities, of Christian benificence; 
and even the ancient fabric of Hindoo 
superstition has begun to yield to the 
ascendant of European enterprise. 
Whether the appointed season has yet 
arrived for the conversion of the wor- 
shippers of Brahma to the precepts of 
a purer faith, and for the vast plains 
of Hindostan to be peopled by the 
followers of the Cross, as yet lies 
buried in the womb of time. But, 
whatever may be the destiny of Asia, 
the British standard has not appeared 
on its plains in vain ; the remembrance 
of the blessed days of its rule will never 
be forgotten; and more glorious even 
than the triumph of her arms, have 
been the seeds of future freedom which 
the justiceandintegrity of Englishgov- 
emment have sown in the regions of 
the sun. 



CHAPTER L. 



CONTINENTAL SYSTEM, AND IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT OP NAPOLEON. 

AUGUST 1812. 



JULY 1807— 



1. "When the battle of Trafalgar 
annihilated the prospect of invading 
England, and extinguished all his hopes 
of soon bringing the maritime war to 
a successful issue. Napoleon did not 
abandon the contest in despair. Quick 
in perception, he saw at once that the 
vast preparations in the Channel must 
^o for nothing; that the flotilla at 
Boulogne would be rotten before a 
fleet capable of protecting its passage 
could be assembled; and that every 
successive year would enable England 
more exclusively to engross the com- 



merce of the world, and banish his 
flag more completely from the ocean. 
But he was not on that account dis- 
couraged. Fertile in resources, indomi- 
table in resolution, implacable in hatred, 
he resolved to change the method, not 
the object, of his hostility. He in- 
dulged the hope that he would succeed, 
through the extent and terror of his 
Continental victories, in achieving the 
destruction of England, by a process 
more slow indeed, but in the end, per- 
haps, still more certain. His design 
toward this object consisted of two 
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parts, both essential to the success of 
the general project^ and to the prose- 
cution of which his efforts, during the 
whole remainder of his reign, were di- 
rected. 

2. The first part of his pLin was to 
combine aU the Continental states into 
one great alliance against England, 
and compel them to exclude, in the 
most rigid manner, the British flag 
and British merchandise from their 
harbours. This system had long ob- 
tained possession of his mind; he had 
made it the condition of every treaty 
between a maritime state and France, 
even before he ascended the consular 
throne. The adroit flattery which he 
applied to the mind of the Emperor 
Paul, and the skill with which he com- 
bined the northern powers into the 
maritime confederacy in 1800, were 
all directed to the same end ; and ac- 
cordingly the exclusion of the English 
flag from their harbours was the fun- 
damental condition of that alliance.* 
The proclamation of the principles of 
the armed neutrality by the northern 
powers at that crisis, filled him with 
confident expectations that the period 
had then arrived when this great 
object was to be attained. But the 
victory of Nelson at Copenhagen dis- 
solved all these hopes and threw him 
back to the system of ordinary war- 

* The Directory had previously adopted 
the system of compelling the exclusion of 
English goods from all the European %ar- 
ho\3X8 ; but the multiphed disasters of their 
administration prevented them from carry- 
ing it into any general execution. By a de- 
cree, issued on 18th January 1798, it was 
declared, " That all ships having for their 
cargoes, in whole or in part, any EngUsh 
merchandise, shall be held good prize, who- 
ever is the proprietor of such merchandise, 
which should be held contraband from the 
single circumstance of its coming from Eng- 
land or any of its foreign settlements ; that 
the harbours of France should be shut 
against all ships having touched at England, 
except in cases of di8tress*-and that neutral 
sailors foimd on board English vessels should 
be put to death." Napoleon, soon after his 
accession to the consular throne, issued a 
decree, revoking this and all other decrees 
passed during the Revolution, and reverting 
to the old and humane laws of the monarchy 
in this particular; but in the exiJtation 
consequent on the battle of Jena, he veiy 
nearly returned to the violence and baibarity 
of the decree of the Directory.— ^»n. Meg. 
1800, 54, 55 ; and 1807, 226, 227. 



fare, afterwards so cruelly defeated by 
the battle of Trafalgar. The astonish- 
ing results of the battle of Jena, how- 
ever, again revived his projects of ex- 
cluding British commerce from the 
Continent; and thence the Berlin 
Decree, to be immediately considered, 
and the anxiety which he evinced at 
Tilsit to procure, by any sacrifices, 
the accession of Alexander to the 
confederacy. 

3. The second part of the plan was 
to obtain possession, by negotiation, 
force, or fraud, of all the fleets of Eu- 
rope, and gradually bring them to the 
great central point near the English 
coast, from whence they might ulti- 
mately be directed, with decisive effect, 
against the British shores. By the 
Continental System he hoped to 
weaken the resources of England, to 
hamper its revenue, and, by the spread 
of commercial distress, break up the 
unanimity which then prevailed among 
its inhabitants. But he knew too 
well the spirit of the ruling part of 
the nation to expect that, by the 
spread of commercial distress alone, he 
would succeed in the contest. He was 
desirous of reducing its strength by a 
long previous blockade, but it was by 
an assaidt at last that he hoped to 
carry the day. In order to prepare 
for that grand event, he was at the 
utmost pains to increase his naval 
force. Amidst all the expenditure oc- 
casioned by his military campaigns, he 
proposed to construct, and to a certain 
extent actually did construct, from ten 
to twenty sail of the line every year; 
while vast sums were annually applied 
to the gi-eat naval harbours at Ant- 
werp, Flushing, Cherbourg, and Brest. 
The firat, from its admirable situation 
and close proximity to the British 
shores, he considered as the great out- 
work of the Continent against Eng- 
land ; he regarded it, as he himself has 
told us, as "itself woith a kingdom;" 
and but for the invincible tenacity with 
which he held to this great acquisition, 
he might with ease have obtained 
peace in 1814, and have left his family 
at this moment seated on the throne 
of France. But it was not with the 
fleets of France alone that he intended 
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to engage in this mighty enterprise; 
those of all Europe were to be com- 
bined in the attempt. The navies of 
Denmark and Portugal, in virtue of 
the secret article in the treaty of 
TOsit, were to be demanded from their 
respective sovereigns, and seized by 
force, if not voluntarily surrendered; 
that of Russia was to come round from 
the Black Sea and the Baltic to Brest 
and Antwerp, and join in the general 
crusade ; until at length a hundred 
ships of the line and two hundred 
thousand men were prepared, on the 
coasts of the Channel, to carry to the 
shores of England the terrors of Gallic 
invasion. "When in this manner," 
said Napoleon, " I had established my 
ground, so as to bring the two nations 
to wrestle, as it were, body to body, 
the issue coiild not be doubtful, for 
we had forty millions of French 

* Napoleon's projects, in regard to the 
maritime war against England, have been 
already explained; but this is a point of 
such vital importance to the future security 
of the British empire, that it vdll well bear 
a second note from an additional authority. 
"He said," says Las Cases, "that he had 
done much for Antwerp, but nothing to 
what he proposed to have done. By sea, he 
proposed to have made it a mortal point of 
attack against the enemy ; by land, he wish- 
ed to render it a sm-e resource in case of 
great disasters — a true point of refuge for the 
national safety ; he wished to render it cap- 
able of containing an entire army after de- 
feat, and of resisting a year of open trenches, 
during which the nation might have risen 
in a mass for its relief. The world admired 
much the works already executed at Ant- 
werp— its numerous dockyards, arsenals, and 
wet-docks ; but all that, said the Emperor, 
was nothing— it was but the commercial 
town ; the military town was to have been 
on the other bank, where the land was al- 
ready pm-chased ; three-deckers were to have 
been there constructed, and covered sheds 
established to keep the ships of the line dry 
in time of peace. Everything there was 
planned on the most colossal scale. Ant- 
werp was itself a province. That place, said 
the Emperor, was the chief cause of my be- 
ing here ; for, if I could have made up my 
mind to give up Antwerp, I might have con- 
cluded peace at Chatillon in 1814." — ^Las 
Cases, vii. 43, 44. 

Gigantic as these designs for Antwerp 
were, they were bub apart of what Napoleon 
meditated or had constructed for his grrand 
enterprise against England. "Magnificent 
works," says Las Cases, "had been set 
agoing at Cherboiu-g, where they had exca- 
vated out of the solid rock a basin capable of 
holding fifteen ships of the line and as many 



against fifteen millions of English. I 
would have terminated by a battle of 
Actium." * 

4. It was therefore no momentary 
burst of anger or sudden fit of exulta- 
tion, occasioned by his unparalleled 
triumphs, which induced Napoleon, by 
his celebrated decree from Berlin, to 
declare the British Islands in a state of 
blockade. It was the result of much 
thought and anxious deliberation, of a 
calm survey of the resources at his dis- 
posal, and the means of resistance 
which yet remained to his antagonists. 
The treaty of Tilsit gave the English 
government ample room for serious 
reflection on the dangers which now 
beset them. The accession of Russia 
to the Continental league was thereby 
rendered certain; the secret articles 
of the treaty, of which, by great ex- 
ertions, they soon obtained possession,f 

frigates, with the most splendid fortifications 
for their protection : the Emperor intended 
to have prepared that harbour to receive 
thirty more line-of-battle ships of the largest 
size. Innumerable works had been prepared 
to receive and protect the flotilla which was 
to be immediately concerned in the invasion 
of England ; Boulogne was adapted to hold 
2000 gun-boats ; Vimereux, Etaples, and Am- 
bleteuse, 1000 more. The harbour of Flush- 
ing was to have been rendered impregnable, 
and enlarged so as to hold twenty of the 
largest ships of the line; while dockyards 
for the construction of twenty line-of-battle 
ships were to be formed at Antwerp, and 
constantly kept in full activity. So immense 
were the preparations on the French coast 
for the invasion of England ! The Emperor 
frequently said that Antwerp was to him an 
entire province ; a Httle kingdom in itself. 
He attached the greatest impoitance to it, 
often visited it in person, and regarded it as 
one of the most important of all his crea- 
tions."— Las Cases, vii. 61, 67, It is not a 
little curious that, within twenty years 
after his fall, the English government should 
have united its forces to those of France to 
restore this great outwork against British 
independence to the dominion of Belgium, 
and the rule of the son-in-law of France. 

t They were obtained by the agency of 
the Count d'Antraigues. — Hard. ix. 431, 
note. — In the King's speech, on the 2l8t 
January 1808, it was said— "We are com- 
manded by his majesty to inform you, that 
no sooner had the resvdt of the negotiations 
at Tilsit confirmed the influence and control 
of France over the powers of the Continent, 
than his majesty was apprised of the inten- 
tion of the enemy to combine those powers 
in one general confederacy, to be directed 
either to the entire subjugation of this king- 
dom, or to the imposingupon his majesty au 
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made them acquainted with the inten- 
tion of Prance and Russia, not only to 
unite their forces against Great Bri- 
tain, but to compel Denmark and Por- 
tugal to do the same. In addition to 
having their flag proscribed from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to the Gulf of 
Bothnia, they had the prospect of see- 
ing all the maritime forces of Europe 
arrayed against their indep«idence. 
The assistance of Sweden could not 
much longer be relied on, pressed as 
she would soon be by her colossal 
neighbour; the harbours of South Ame- 
rica were still closed to her adventure; 
the neutrality of North America was 
already more than doubtful, and would 
certainly be soon abandoned, to range 
the United States by the side of France, 
in open enmity against Great Britain. 
Thus had England, proscribed from 
all civilised commerce over the whole 
world, and weakened in her resources 
by the internal suffering consequent 
on such a deprivation, the prospect of 
soon being compelled to maintain a 
contest with aU the naval and military 
forces of Europe, directed by consum- 
insecure and ignominious peace. That for 
this purpose it was determined to force into 
hostility against this cotmtry, states which 
had hitherto been allowed by France to 
maintain or to purchase their neutrality; 
and to bring to bear upon different points 
of his majesty's dominions the whole of the 
naval force of Europe, and specifically the 
fleets of Denmark and PortugaL To place 
those fleets out of the power of such a con- 
federacy, became, therefore, the indispen- 
sable duty of his majesty." The complete 
accuracy of these assertions has been abim- 
dantly proved by the quotations fix)m the 
secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, abready 
given ; and ample confirmation of them will 
appear in the sequel of this chapter. Minis- 
ters, in the course of the debates which en- 
sued on the Copenhagen expedition, were 
repeatedly calledupon to produce their secret 
articles, or specify what private information 
th^ had received ; but they constantly de- 
clined doing so, and in consequence it be- 
came a very general opinion at the time, 
that there were, in rrality, no such secret 
articles, and that this assertion was put for- 
ward without foundation in the King's 
speech, to palliate an aggression which, on 
its own merits, was indefensible. It is now 
proved, howev^ that they had the secret 
information, and that they had the gener- 
osity to bear this load of obloquy rather than 
betray a confidence which might x)rove fatal 
to persons high in ofl5ce in the ¥^nch gov- 
ernment. This was fully explained, many 
years affcerwards, when tiie reasons for con- 



mate ability, and actuated by invete- 
rate hostility against her index>endence 
and renown. A clear and constant 
perception of this prospect is indispen- 
sable both to the formation of a just 
opinion on the measures to which she 
was speedily driven in her own de- 
fence, and of the character of the 
illustrious men who, called to the di- 
rection of her coimcils and armies in 
such a gloomy situation, speedily raised 
her fortunes to an unparalleled pitch 
of glory and prosperity. 

5. The English government in 1806, 
after the occupation of Hanover by the 
Prussian troops, had issued an order, 
authorised by Mr Fox's cabinet, declar- 
ing the coasts of Prussia in a state of 
blockade. That the English navy was 
amply adequate to establish an ef- 
fectual blockade of the two rivers 
which constitute the only outlet to 
Prussian commerce, cannot be doubted, 
when it is recollected that their fleets 
at that very moment kept every 
hostile harbour closed from the North 
Cape to Gibraltar.* This blockade, 
however, and one at the same time de- 
cealment no longer existed, by Ijord Liver- 
pool in parhament. — Pari. Deb. x. 1. 

* As this order in council is referred to by 
the French writers and their supporters in 
this coimtry, as a vindication of the Berlin 
Decree, its provisions merit attention. It 
proceeds on the narrative, "That the Prus- 
sian government has, in a forcible and hostile 
manner, taken possession of the electorate 
of Hanover, and has also notified that all 
British ships shall be excluded from the 
ports of the Prussian dominions, and fi:om 
certain other ports in the north of Europe, 
and not suffered to enter or trade therein ;" 
and then declares, "That no ship or vessel 
belonging to any of his Majesty's subjects be 
permitted to enter or clear from any ports 
of Prussia, and that a general embargo or 
stop be made of all Prussian ships and vessels 
whatever, now within, or which shall here- 
after come into, any of the ports, harbours, 
or roads of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, together with all per- 
sons and effects on board the said ships and 
vessels ; but that tlie utmoxt care be taken for 
the preservation of the cargoes on board of the 
said ships or vessels, so that no damage or em- 
bezzlevient tohatever be suMained." — Ann. Reg. 
1806, 677. This was followed, upon 16th 
May 1806, by an order in coiincil, signed by 
Mr Fox, which, " considering the new mea- 
sures adopted by the enemy for the obstruc- 
tion of British commerce, declared the whole 
coasts, harbotffs, and rivers, from the Elbe 
to Brest inclusive, as actually blockaded; 
provided always that this blockade shall not 
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clared of the coasts of the Channel, 
gave Napoleon an excuse for the famous 
Berlm Decree against English com- 
merce, which, on the preamble " that 
the British government had violated 
the law of nations, so far as regarded 
neutral vessels ; that it regards as 
enemies every individual belonging to 
a hostile state, and, in consequence, 
makes prize, not merely of the crews 
of merchant vessels equipped as pri- 
vateers, but also of those of such ves- 
sels when merely engaged in the trans- 
port of merchandise; that it extends 
to the ships and the objects of com- 
merce that right of conquest which 
does not properly belong except to 
public property; that it includes com- 
mercial cities and harbours, and mouths 
of rivers in the hardships of blockade, 
which, on the best interpretation of 
the law of nations, is applicable only 
to fortified places ; that it declares har- 
bours blockaded before which it has 
not a single ship of war, although a 
place cannot be considered as blockaded 
till it is in such a manner beset that 
entry cannot be obtained without im- 
minent danger; that it even declares 

extend to neutral vessels having on board 
merchandise viot belonging to the enemies of his 
Majesty, and not contraband of war ; except- 
ing, however, the coast from Ostend to the 
mouth of the river Seine, which is hereby 
declared subject to a blockade of the strictest 
iind." There can be no doiibt that the 
coasts thus declared in a state of blockade 
were, in the strictest sense, subject to such 
declaration, since the peril of leaving the 
harbours they contained was such that hard- 
ly one of the enemy's armed vessels ventured 
to incur it. This decree, such as it was, was 
repealed as to all ports from the Elbe to the 
Ems inclusive, by a British order in council 
of 26th September 1806.— Martens, v. 469, 
Sup. These orders in council, thus provid- 
ing only for the blockade of harbours and 
coasts, which it was at the moment in the 
highest degi-ee perilous to enter, or for the 
interim detention of the Prussian cargoes, in 
retahation for the unprovoked invasion of 
Hanover by the Prussian troops, and exclu- 
sion of British commerce, in pursuance of 
the offers of Napoleon already detailed, were 
clearly within the law of nations, as admitted 
by the French Emperor himself, and, in 
truth, a most moderate exercise of the rights 
of war. They afford, therefore, no excuse 
or palliation whatever for the BerUn Decree. 
— Ann. Reg, 1806, 677 ; and see the previous 
Prussian proclamation, excluding British 
ti'ade, on 28th March 1806. Ibid. 692 ; and 
Mabtens, Sup. V. 435. 



blockaded places which all its naval 
forces are inadequate to blockade, as 
entire coasts and a whole empire ; that 
this monstrous violation of the law of 
nations has no other object but to ob- 
struct the communications of other 
people, and elevate the industry and 
commerce of England upon the ruins 
of that of the Continent ; that this 
being the evident design of England,, 
whoever deals on the Continent in 
British merchandise by that veiy act 
favours its designs, and becomes par- 
ticipant in them; that this conduct of 
England, worthy of the first barbarous 
ages, has hitherto turned to its own 
great profit and the detriment of all 
other states; and that the law of natm^e 
entitles every belligerent to oppose its 
enemy with the arms with which it 
combats, and the mode of hostility 
which it has adopted, when it disre- 
gards every idea of justice and liberal- 
ity, the result of civilisation amongman- 
kind :" on this preamble it declared — 
6. " 1. The British Islands are placed 
in a state of blockade. 2. Every species 
of commerce and communication with 
them is prohibited; all letters or packets 
addressed in English, or in the English 
characters, shall be seized at the post- 
office, and their circulation interdicted. 
3. Every British subject, of what rank 
or condition whatever, who shall be 
found in the countries occupied by our 
troops or those of our allies, shall be 
made prisoner of war. 4. Every ware- 
house, merchandise, or property of any 
sort, belonging to a subject of Great 
Britain, or coming from its manufac- 
tories or colonies, is declared good 
prize. 5. Commerce of every kind in 
English goods is prohibited ; and every 
species of merchandise belonging to 
England, or emanating from its work- 
shops or colonies, is declared good 
prize. 6. The half of the confiscated 
value shall be devoted to indemnifying: 
those merchants whose vessels have 
been seized by the English cruisers,, 
for the losses which they have sus- 
tained. 7. No vessel coming directly 
from England, or any of its colonies, or 
having touched there since the publi- 
cation of the present decree, shall be 
received into any harbour. 8, Every 
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vessel wMcIl, by means of a false de- 
claration, shall have effected such 
entry, shall be liable to seizure, and 
the ship and cargo shall be confiscated 
as if they had also belonged to Eng- 
land. 9. The prize-court of Paris is 
intrusted with the determination of 
all questions arising out of this de- 
cree in France, or the countries occu- 
pied by our armies ; that of Milan, with 
the decision of all similar questions in 
the kingdom of Italy. 10. This decree 
shall be communicated to the Kings 
of Spain, Naples, Holland, and Etruria, 
and to our other allies, whose subjects 
have been the victims, like our own, of 
the injustice and barbarity of English 
legislation. 11. The ministers of foreign 
affairs, of war, of marine, of finance 
and of justice, of police, and all post- 
masters are charged, each in his own 
department, with the execution of the 
present decree." * 

7. Such was the famous Berlin de- 
cree against English commerce, which 
was only an extension to all Europe of 
the declaration and order that all 
English merchandise should be liable 
to confiscation, which had been issued 
by Napoleon at Leipsic on the 18th of 
October preceding, and at Hamburg on 
the 3d November. It was not allowed 
to remain an instant a dead letter. 
Orders were despatched in all direc- 
tions to act upon it with the utmost 
rigoiu". With undisguised reluctance, 
but trembling hands, the subject 
monarchs and prefects prepared to 
carry the stem requisition into execu- 
tion. So strongly was its unjust cha- 

* Two days after the publication of the 
BerUn Deci-ee, Napoleon wrote the following 
highly characteristic letter to Junot, then 
governor of Paris : — " Take especial care that 
the ladies of your establishment take Swiss 
tea ; it is as ^ood as that of CJhina. Coffee 
made from chicory is noways inferior to that 
of Arabia. Let them make use of these 
substitutes in their drawing-rooms, instead of 
amusingthemselves with talking politics like 
Madame de StaeL Let them take care also 
that no part of their dress is composed of 
English merchandise; UU that to Madame 
Junot : if the wives of my chief oflScers do 
not set the example, whom can I expect to 
follow it? It is a contea of life or death 
between Fratux. arid BngUtiul: I must look for 
the most cordial support in all those by whom 
I am surrounded.*'— Napoleon to Junot, 
23d Nov. 1806; lyAsRAKTEs, uc. 287, 288. 



racter and ruinous tendency felt in 
Holland, that Napoleon's own brother, 
Louis, king of that country, at first 
positively refused to submit to its ini- 
quity ;+ and at length could only be 
prevailed on, in the first instance, to 
promulgate it in the foreign countries 
occupied by the Dutch troops, reserv- 
ing its execution in his own dominions 

t " This decree," says Louis Buonaparte, 
King of Holland, "was as irnjust as it was 
impolitic. The command that it should be 
obeyed by the Kings of Spain, Holland, 
Naples, and Etnuia, was the commencement 
of universal empire, if it had any meaning ; 
if not so intended, it was senseless. The 
groimd of justification put forth in the de- 
cree, viz. 'that England appUes the right of 
blockade, not only to fortified places and the 
mouths of rivers, but to whole coasts, when 
the law of nations only authorises that 
rigour in the case of places so closely invested 
that they cannot be entered or quitted with- 
out danger,' is itself its chief condenmation ; 
for a nation whose vessels can proceed to a 
distance from its frontiers, even to the 
waters of the countries belonging to its 
enemies, is imdoubtedly better entitled to 
say that it blockades coasts and ports, than 
a nation without a navy to say that it block- 
ades an island surroimded by numerous fleets. 
In this last case it is the Continental power 
which voluntarily places itself in a stete of 
blockade. Besides, wrong cannot authorise 
wrong, nor injustice injustice. The 4th and 
6th articles of the Berlin Decree are atrocious. 
What ! because the English seize merchants 
travelling from one place to another, and 
subject the vessels of individuals to ill 
treatment, shall we, in an age of reason, 
dare to seize every Englishman, and what- 
ever of their property we can lay hold of? 
This was augmenting and justifymg the in- 
jmy of the Enghsh government. The 6th 
article is barbarous, the 8th still worse. 
Here, by a single stroke of the pen, the pro- 
perty of all Frenchmen who, up to that 
period, had traded in EugHsh goods, is taken 
from them : vessels even thrown on the 
coast by tempests are to be refused admis- 
sion into any port. Enough has been said to 
justify the extreme repugnance of the King 
of Holland to carry tins decree into execu- 
tion : it threw him into the utmost conster- 
nation ; he felt at once that it would speedily 
prove the ruin of Holland, and afford a 
pretext for oppressing it. This measvue ap- 
peared to him as singular and revolutionary 
as denationalising. He ventured to write to 
the Emperor that he beheved this gigantic 
measure to be calculated to effect the ruin of 
France, and all commercial nations connected 
with it, before it could ruin England. Obhged, 
however, to carry it into effect, xmder the 
penalty of a complete ruptiu^ with France, 
he only endeavoured to do so in the least 
illegal and most independent manner i)0S- 
sible."— Louis Buonaparte, DoeumeMwrla 
HoOande, i. 294, 307, 308. 
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till it should be ascertained whether 
the measures already in force should 
prove insufficient. So strongly did 
this opposition on the part of his 
brother irritate Kapoleon, that he de- 
clared in a fit of ill-humour, " that if 
Louis did not submit to his orders he 
would cause domiciliary visits to be 
made through the whole of Holland." 
Nevertheless, as Louis perceived, what 
every person in the country knew, that 
this rigorous decree, if fully acted 
upon, would occasion the total ruin 
of his dominions, it was enforced in a 
very loose manner in the United Pro- 
vinces, 

^ 8. Lithe North of Germany, however, 
it was not only most rigorously put in 
force, but the decree was made a pre- 
tence for a thousand iniquitous extor- 
tions and abuses, which augmented 
tenfold its practical oppression. An 
army of locusts, in the form of inspec- 
tors, customhouse officers, comptrol- 
lers, and other functionaries, fell upon 
allthecoxmtries occupied by the French 
troops, and made the search for Eng- 
lish goods a pretext for innumerable 
frauds, vexations, and iniquities. 
" They pillaged, they plundered," says 
Bourrienne, "on a systematic plan, in 
all the countries of the north of Ger- 
many to which my diplomatic mission 
extended. Rapine was in a manuer 
established by law, and executed with 
such blind fury, that often the legal- 
ised robbers did not know the value of 
the articles they had seized. All the 
English merchandise was seized at 
Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen, and the 
other Hanse Towns; and Berthier 
wrote to me, that in that way I should 
obtain ten millions of francs for the 
Emperor. In point of fact, I compound- 
ed with the proprietors for twenty mil- 
* A striking instance, which has been 
already noticed, occiured, a few months afcer 
the promulgation of the Berlin Decree, of 
the utter impossibility of carrying such a 
monstrous system of legislation into execu- 
tion. Shortly after the Berlin Decree had 
been issued, there arrived at Hamburg an 
order for the immediate fttrnishing of fifty 
thousand great-coats, two himdred thousand 
pair of shoes, sixteen thousand coats, thirty- 
seven thousand waistcoats, and other articles 
in proportion. The resources of the Hanse 
Towns were wholly imequal to the supply of 
fio great a requisition in so short a time ; and 
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Hons, (£800,000); and yet such was the 
demand for these useful articles, that 
when exposed to sale by the proprie- 
tors, after paying this enormous ran- 
som, their advanced prices brought 
them a very handsome profit."* 

9. The British government replied 
to the Berlin Decree, in the first in- 
stance, by an order in council of 7th 
January 1807, issued by Lord Howick, 
which, on the preamble of the French 
decree, and the right of retaliation 
thence arising to Great Britain, de- 
clared, " that no vessel shall be per- 
mitted to trade from one port to an- 
other, if both belong to France or her 
allies, and shall be so far under their 
control as that British vessels are ex- 
cluded therefrom ; and the captains 
of all British vessels are hereby re- 
quired to warn every neutral vessel 
coming from any such port, and des-^ 
tined to such other port, to discontinue 
her voyage ; and any vessel, after hav- 
ing been so warned, or after having 
had a reasonable time allowed it for 
obtaining information of the present 
order in council, which shall, notwith- 
standing, persist in such a voyage to 
such other port, shall be declared good 
prize." The object of this order was 
to deprive the French, and all the na- 
tions subject to their control, which 
had embraced the Continental System, 
of the advantages of the coasting trade 
in neutral bottoms ; and, considering 
the much more violent and extensive 
character of the Berlin Decree, there 
can be no doubt that it was a very 
mild and lenient measure of retalia- 
tion. This order was relaxed soon 
after as to vessels containing grain or 
provisions for Great Britain, and as to 
all vessels whatever belonging to the 
Hanse Towns, if employed in any 
after trying in vain every other expedient, 
Boiumenne, the French diplomatic agent 
was obliged to contract with English Iiouaes 
iorthesupplj, which speedily anived; and 
while the Emperor was denouncing the sever- 
estpenalties against the possessionof English 
goods, and boasting that by the Ctontmental 
System he had excluded British manufec- 
tures from the Continent, his own army was 
arrayed in the clothes of Leeds and Halifex, 
and his soldiers would have perished amidst 
the snows of Eylau but for the seasonable 
eflforts of British industry. — Bodbbiennk 
vii. 292, 294. 
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trade to or from the dominions of 
Great Britain. 

10. After the treaty of Tilsit, how- 
ever, had completely subjected the 
Continent to the dominion or control 
of the French Emperor, it soon ap- 
peared that some more rigorous and 
extensive system of retaliation was 
called for. A few months* experience 
was sufficient to show that the Berlin 
decree, while it rigorously excluded 
every species of British manufac- 
ture or colonial produce from the 
ports of the Continent, by no means 
inflicted a proportional injury upon 
the inhabitants of the coim tries where 
its provisions were put in force; and 
that in truth it opened up a most lu- 
crative commerce to the industry and 
colonies of neutral powers, at the ex- 
pense of the vital interests of the Brit- 
ish empire. By prohibiting, under the 
penalty of coiifiscation, the importa- 
tion of every species of British pro- 
duce, it necessanly left the market of 
the Continent open to the manufac- 
turing industry and colonial produce 
of other states; and this in the end 
could not but prove highly injurious 
to English industry. The obvious 
and direct retaliation would have con- 
sisted in prohibiting the importation 
into the British dominions of the pro- 
duce of France, or of its dependencies 
wWch had embraced the Continental 
System, whether in their own or neu- 
tral bottoms; but it was extremely 
doubtful whether this would have been 
by any means a retribution equally in- 
jurious. England was essentially a 
commercial state. The resources from 
which she maintained the contest were 
in great part drawn from the produce 
of her colonies or manufactories ; and 
the general cessation of commercial in- 
tercourse, therefore, could not fail to be 
felt with more severity in her domin- 
ions than in the Continental nations. 
What to them, considered as a whole, 
was secondary, to her was vital ; the 
suffering whidi with them would be 
diffiised over a wide circle, to her 
would be concentrated in the narrow 
space of a few counties. In these cir- 
cumstances some measTU^ seemed in- 
dispensable which should inflict upon 



the enemy, not merely the same in- 
justice, but the same suffering which 
he had occasioned; aud, by causing 
his subjects to feel in their own per- 
sons the consequences of his aggres- 
sion, produce that general discontent 
which might arm them against his 
authority, or render necessary a re- 
turn to more equitable measures. 

11. Under the influence of these 
ideas, the celebrated Orders in Council 
of 11th November 1807 were issued, 
which, on the preamble of the British 
Islands having been declared by the 
Berlin decree in a state of blockade, 
and of aU importation of British 
merchandise having been absolutely 
prohibited, and of the mitigated mea- 
sure of retaliation, adopted in the Or- 
der in Council of 7th January 1807, 
having proved inadequate to the ob- 
ject of effecting the repeal of that un- 
precedented system of warfare, de- 
clared that from henceforth " all the 
ports and places of France and her 
allies, from which, though not at war 
with his Majesty, the British flag is 
excluded, shall be subject to the same 
restrictions, in respect of trade and 
navigation, as if the same were ac<it- 
ally blockaded in the most strict and 
rigorous manner: and that all trade 
in articles the produce or manufacture 
of the said countries or colonies, shall 
be deemed to be unlawful, and aU 
such articles declared good prize ; de- 
claring always that nothing herein 
contained shaU be construed to extend 
to capture or detention of any vessel 
or cargo which shall belong to a coun- 
try not declared by this order subject 
to a strict blockade, which shall have 
cleared out with such cargo from such 
port to which she belongs, either in 
Europe or America, or from some free 
port in the British colonies, imder cir- 
cimistances in which such trade from 
such free port is permitted, direct to 
some port or place in the colonies of 
his Majesty's enemies, or from those 
colonies direct to the countries to 
which such vessel belongs, or to 
some free port in his Majesty's col- 
onies; nor to any vessel or cargo be- 
longing to a country not at war with 
his Majesty, which shall have cleared 
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out from some port in this kingdom, 
and shall "be proceeding direct to the 
port specified in her clearance ; nor to 
any vessel or cargo belonging to any 
coimtry.not at war with his Majesty, 
which shall be coming from any port 
or place in Europe declared by this 
order to be subject to a strict blockade, 
destined to some port or place in Eu- 
rope belonging to his Majesty, and 
be on her voyage direct thereto." All 
vessels contravening this order are de- 
clared good prize. "And whereas 
countries not engaged in the war have 
acquiesced in the orders of France, 
and have given countenance and effect 
to these prohibitions, by obtaining 
from agents of the enemy certain do- 
cuments styled 'certificates of origin,' 
therefore if any vessel, after having 
had reasonable time to receive notifi- 
cation of the present order, shall be 
found carrying any such certificate, it 
shall be declared good prize, together 
with the goods on board." * 

12. Divested of the technical phrase- 
ology in which, for the sake of legal 
precision, these orders are couched, 
they in effect amount to this: Napo- 
leon had declared the British Islands 
in a state of blockade, and subjected 
all goods of British produce or manu- 
facture to confiscation within his do- 
minions, or those of the countries sub- 
jected to his control, and prohibited 
from entering any harbour all vessels 
which had touched at any British port; 
and the English government, in reply, 
proclaimed France and aU the Conti- 
nental states in a state of blockade, 
and declared all vessels good prize 
which should be bound for any of their 
harbours, excepting such as had pre- 
viously cleared out from, or touched 
at, a British harbour. Thus France pro- 
hibited all commerce with England, or 

* By a supplementary Order in Council, 
the severe enactments of this regulation were 
declared not to extend to "articles of the 
produce and maniifactui*es of the blockaded 
countries which shall be laden on board 
British ships ;" and by a more material 
one, issued six weeks ^terwards, it was pro- 
vided, "that nothing in the order of 11th 
November shall be construed so as to permit 
any vessel to import any produce or manu- 
factures of the enemy's colonies in the West 
Indies, direct from such colonies to any port 
in the British dominions." 



traffic in English goods, and Englisind 
prohibited all commerce between any 
of the states which had embraced the 
Continental System and eachother, un- 
less in vessels bound for some British 
harbour. 

13. Napoleon was not slow in reply- 
ing to these menacing measures. By 
a decree dated from Milan on 17th 
December 1807, he declared — " 1. 
That every vessel, of whatever nation, 
which shall have submitted to be 
searched by British cruisers, or paid 
any impost levied by the English 
government, shall be considered as 
having lost the privileges of a neutral 
flag, and be regarded and dealt with 
as an English vessel. — 2. Being so con- 
sidered, they shall be declared good 
prize. — 3. The British Islands are de- 
clared in a state of blockade. Everj- 
vessel, of whatever nation, and with 
whatever cargo, coming from any Brit- 
ish harbour, or from any of the Eng- 
lish colonies, or from any country oc- 
cupied by the English troops, or 
bound for England, or for the Eng- 
lish colonies, or for any country oc- 
cupied by the English troops, is de- 
clared good prize. — 4. These rigorous 
measures shall cease in regard to any 
nations which shall have caused the 
English government to respect the 
rights of their flag, but continue in 
regard to all others, and never be re- 
leased till Great Britain shows a dis- 
position to return to the law of na- 
tions as well as those of justice and 
honour." It may safely be affirmed, 
that the rage of belligerent powers, 
and the mutual violation of the law of 
nations, coxild not go beyond these 
furious manifestoes. They produced, 
as might have been expected, most 
important effects, both on the Conti- 
nent and in the British Isles, and gave 
rise to memorable and luminous de- 
bates in parliament, in which all that 
could be advanced, both for and against 
the justice and expedience of these 
measiu-es, was fully brought forward. 

14. On the one hand, it was strongly 
urged by Lord Grenville, Lord How- 
ick, and Lord Erskine — " Let the case 
at once be stated in the manner which 
has produced the whole controversy. 
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"Paaice, on Slat Noyember, issued her 
decree, which announced the intention 
to distress this country in a way un- 
authorised by the pubHc law, subject- 
ing to confiscation the ships and car- 
goes of neutrals with British merchan- 
dise, or going to, or coming from 
Oreat Britain with their accustomed 
trade. Such a decree undoubtedly in- 
troduced a rule which the law of na- 
tions forbids, as being, even as between 
belligerents, and much more as with 
neutrals, an aggravation of the miser- 
ies of war, and unauthorised by the 
practice of civilised states. K carried 
into execution, it would vest the suffer- 
ing belligerent with the right of re- 
taliation ; and indeed, as between the 
belligerents only, it may be admitted 
that the mere publication of such a 
decree would authorise the nation so 
offended to disregard the law of na- 
tions towards the nation so offending. 
But that is not the present question ; 
the point here is, not whether we 
would have been justified in retaliat- 
ing upon France the injury she has 
inflicted upon us, but whether we are 
Justified in inflicting, in our turn, a 
new and still more aggravated species 
of injury on neutral states. If A 
strikes me, I may retaliate by striking 
him, and neither law nor reason will 
weigh very nicely the comparative 
severity of the blow given from that 
at first received. But it is a new ap- 
plication of the term retaliation, to 
say, that if A strikes me, I may retali- 
ate by striking B. If the interdiction 
of a neutral from trading with us is 
submitted to by him from favour to 
.the belligerent, he directly interposes 
in the war, and his character of a neu- 
tral is at an end ; if he does so from 
terror or weakness, in that case too 
he ceases to be a neutral, because he 
suffers an unjust pressm-e to be affixed 
upon us. But, admitting that, the 
question remains, what right have we 
to retaliate upon a neutral upon whom 
the decree has never been executed — 
who in no shape has been made either 
the instrument or the victim of oppres- 
sion by the enemy? 

15. " Now that is the real question, 

VOL. vn. 



and the only question here. Am^ca, 
the only great maritime power which 
has not now taken a decid^ part in the 
contest, was virtually excluded from 
its operation. The air was white with 
her sails; the sea was pressed down 
with her shipping, nearly half as nu- 
merous as our own, bringing her pro- 
duce into every port of England, and 
carrying our commodities and manu- 
factures into every comer of Eiu-ope. 
Up to the date of the Orders in Coun- 
cil, she continued to take, without the 
least defalcation, ten millions of oui* 
manufactures, and she carried to other 
nations what was beyond her own 
consumption. She carried on this 
traffic, in the face of the French de- 
cree of 21st November, when we could 
not have done it for ourselves. She 
did this, it is true, from no feeling of 
friendship towards us, but from re- 
gard to her own interests ; but Pro- 
vidence has so arranged human affairs, 
that, by a wise pursuit of self-interest, 
the general interests of mankind are 
advanced. We had so much the start 
of other nations that we had only to 
lie by, and they, for their own pur- 
poses, came to our relief. America 
smuggled our goods into France for 
her own interest, and France bought 
them for hers. The people cheered the 
Emperor at the Tuileries every day, 
but they broke his laws every night. 
The Berlin decree,in fact, had become a 
dead letter, either from the connivance, 
or licenses for contraband trade issued 
by the French government ; she had no 
ships to carry her decrees into effect; 
and the barbarous system of the ene- 
my was rapidly falling into that ne- 
glect in which Mr Pitt, with great sa- 
gacity, left the corresponding decree 
of the Directory in 1798. 

16. " Such was the state of matters, 
when in an evil hour our own govern- 
ment interfered, and gave a helping 
hand to the enemy. The Orders in 
Council were the real executors of the 
Berlin decree. Under them we em- 
ploy our own shipping to stop oiu' 
own trade upon the sea; we make 
prisons of our own ports to terrify 
away the neutral seamen, who other- 
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ivrase would cany on. our- trafiic^ and 
find a Tent for our manufactures ; and 
play iiie very game of France, by 
throwing neutral powers into her arms 
instead of our own. And this, it 
seems, is retaliation 1 Can we who do 
such things object to the Irish rebels, 
who burned the notes of an obnoxious 
banker to ruin his trade ? Our Orders 
in Coimcil have thrown the mistake of 
the ignorant Irish into the shade. 
The order of 7th Januaiy 1807 was 
liable to none of these objections. It 
introduced or adopted no new or ille- 
gal principle ; it merely reprobated the 
illegal decree of France, and asserted 
the right of retaliation by actual block- 
ade — a, restriction which, it is admit- 
ted on all hands, neutrals must sub- 
mit to. But the order of the llth 
November stands in a very different 
situation. Sir William Scott has told 
us, in the case of the Maria, (Robin- 
son, 1 154), that no blockade can be 
made by the law of nations, imless 
force sufficient is stationed to prevent 
an entry. Can this be predicated of all 
Europe put together? Is every har- 
bourand river from Hamburg to Cadiz, 
so closely watched that no vessel can 
enter any of them without evident 
risk of capture? Such a proposition 
is clearly out of the question; and 
therefore government has issued an 
Order in Council, which its own prize 
courts, if adjudicating in confoiTnity 
with their former principles, must de- 
clare to be contrary to the law of na- 
tions, and therefore refuse to execute. 
17. " Nor is it in this view only that 
these orders are illegal. They purpose 
to interrupt the commerce of neutral 
and unoffending nations, carrying on 
their accustomed traffic in innocent 
articles, between their own coimtry 
and the ports of our enemies, not ac- 
tually blockaded, and even between 
their own coimtry and our allies ; they 
compel neutrals, under the pain of con- 
fiscation, to come to our ports, and 
there submit to regulations, restric- 
tions, and duties, which will expose 
them to certain destruction the mo- 
ment they approach the enemy's shore; 
they declare all vessels good prize 
which carry documents or certificates 



declaring i^t the articles of the eaxgo 
are not the produce of his JlilajeBty's 
dominions, contrary alike to i^e law 
of nations and the rights and liberties 
of the people of this realm. Such a 
monstrous system of aggression never 
was and never should be successful. 
Let us leave to our en^nies the guilt 
of discord and bloodshed, and seek to 
support our country by the virtues of 
beneficence and peace. The idea that 
you can starve the enemy into submis- 
sion, or the adoption of a more reason- 
able mode of hostility, is founded on 
an essential and fatal mistake in re- 
gard to the relative situation of Great 
Britain and the Continental states in 
the contest. The former must, of 
necessity, be the greatest sufferer. 
The Continental nations will lose only 
articles of luxury, but the British will 
be deprived of those of necessity : sugar 
may rise to an extravagant price in 
Germany, but the mani:rfacturers will 
be deprived of their daily bread in 
England. The greatest calamity which 
could befall this country, in her pre- 
sent predicament, would be a war with 
America, both as depriving her of the 
chief vent for her manufactured in- 
dustry, and of the advantage of neu- 
tral carriers, who would contrive, for 
their own profit, to elude every Con- 
tinental blockade, in order to intro- 
duce them into the Continental states. 
And surely the present moment, when 
we have all Europe, from the North 
Cape to Gibraltar, arrayed against us, 
is not that when it is expedient, gra- 
tuitously and imnecessarily, to with- 
draw so beneficial a customer from our 
markets, and add his forces to those 
of the enemy." 

18. On the other hand, it was argued 
by Lord Hawkesbury, the Advocate- 
General, and Lord Chancellor Eldon 
—"It is in vain to refer to the law of 
nations for any authority on this sub- 
ject, in the unprecedented circum- 
stances in which this country is now 
placed. What usually passes by that 
name is merely a collection of the 
dicta of wise men who have devoted 
themselves to this subject in different 
ages, applied to the circumstances of 
the world at the period in which they 
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nmyte^ or drccdQistaiices nearly resem- 
bBng them, but none having the least 
resemblance to the ciicomstances in 
which this country is now placed. 
Such as they are, however, they all 
admit, what indeed common sense 
dictates, the right of retaliation, or of 
resisting an enemy by the same means 
by which he attacks ourselves. No- 
thing can be more expedient in the 
general caae, than to adhere, with 
scrupulous exactness, to the law of 
nations; but if one belligerent com- 
mences a violation of it, it is some- 
times indispensable, in order to put 
an end to the enormity, to make the 
enemy feel its effects. In some cases 
the most civilised nations have been 
driven to the melancholy necessity of 
putting prisoners to death, to termi- 
nate a similar practice on the part of 
their enemies. Doubtless, in the gene- 
ral case, quarter should be given ; but 
during the fury of a charge, or the 
tumult of an assault, it is iiniversally 
felt, by the experience of mankind, 
that a less humane rule must be fol- 
lowed. Every belligerent should usu- 
ally adhere to the ordinary instruments 
of human destruction; but if your 
enemy fires red-hot shot, you are en- 
titled to do the same. Russia herself 
acted on this principle in repelling, 
when still a neutral power, the aggres- 

* Lord Howick's (afterwards Earl Grey) 
letter to the Danish minister, who com- 
plained of the British order of 7th January, 
was a very able state paper, and among other 
things observed — " The French government, 
in adopting a measure at once so violent in 
itself and so unjust in its consequences, 
conunitted a manifest act of aggression, 
though immediately levelled at Great Britain, 
against the rights of every state not engaged 
in the war, which, if not resisted on their 
part, must unavoidably deprive them of the 
privilege of a fair neutrality, and suspend 
the operation of treaties formed for the pro- 
tection of their rights in relation to Great 
Britain. The injury which would be sus- 
tained by England, if she suffered her com- 
merce with foreign nations to be thus inter- 
dicted, while that of the enemy with them 
should remain immolested, is so manifest that 
it can require no illustration. It never could 
have been supposed that his Majesty would 
submit to such an injury, waiting in patient 
acquiescence till France might think proper 
to attend to the slow and feeble remonstram- 
ces of neutral states, instead of resorting 
immediately to steps which might check the 



sions of France : she auiliorised the 
seizure of all ships proceeding to 
France. Lord Howick himself, in his 
letter to the Banish minister, in rela- 
tion to the order of 7th January, had 
clearly vindicated thejustice, notonly of 
his own measure, butof the moreexten- 
sive measure based on the same prin- 
ciples, which wasxdtimately adopted,* 
19. "The Berlin decree of 21st No- 
vember is at once the foundation and 
the justification of the present proceed- 
ing. That decree declared the British 
Islands in a state of blockade, and pro- 
hibited all commerce, even in neutral 
ships, in the produce Or manufactures 
of this country — ^it went so far as even 
to exclude the possibility of one neutral, 
nation trading in safety with another. 
But it is said that this threatened 
blockade was not, in point of fact, 
carried into effect ; and that, in some 
other less exceptionable mode, its con- 
sequences might have been avoided. 
But it is immaterial whether it was 
executed at sea or not ; unquestion- 
ably it received execution, and the most 
rigorous execution, at land. Foreign, 
ships were only enabled to come to* 
this country with their foreign pro- 
duce — they were not permitted, under 
the pain of confiscation, to take away 
our goods in retiun — and can it be said^ 
that this is not a real execution ? 

violence of the enemy, and retort upon him 
the evils of his own injustice. Other powers 
would have had no right to complain, if, in 
consequence of this unparalleled aggression,, 
the King had proceeded immediately to de- 
clare aU the countries occupied hy the enemy in 
a state of blockade, and to prohibit all trade in^ . 
tlteproduceoftliesc countries; for, as the French 
decree itself expresses it, the law of nature 
justifies the employment against our enemies 
of the same arms which he himself makes 
use of. If third parties suffer from these 
meastures, their demands for redress must 
be directed against tJtat cowntry which first vio- 
lates the estdblislved usages of war, and the rights- 
of Tieutral states. Neutrahty, properly consi- 
dered, does not consist in takiog advantage 
for the neutral's profit of every situation be- 
tween the belligerents, whereby emolument 
may be made, but in observing a strict and 
honest impartiality, so as not to afford advan- 
tage in the war to either, and particularly in so 
farrestraining its trade to what it had ordinar- 
ily been in time of peace, as to prevent one 
belligerent escaping the effect of the other's 
hostilities,"— Lord Howick's Letter to Mr 
KiST,lTth March 1807— Pari. Deb. x. 403, 407. 
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20. "The French goveniment -jus- 
tify, in the preamble of their decree, 
their proceecUngs, on the ground of the 
previous proclaination of the late ad- 
ministration in April 1806, which de- 
clared the coasts of the Channel in a 
state of blockade. But that is a mis- 
take in point of fact ; for in no one single 
instance did they declare either a har- 
bour, or a coast containing several har- 
bours, in a state of blockade, without 
having previously invested it. The 
coasts of the Channel, it is well 
known, when this blockade was de- 
clared, were so closely invested, that 
not a praam could venture to leave the 
range of their own batteries without 
incurring the most imminent risk of 
capture. The French government, on 
the other hand, in their decree, de- 
clared this country in a state of block- 
ade, not only without making any at- 
tempt to invest it, but without being 
able to send out a single vessel to en- 
danger the neutral vessels who might 
attempt to violate the blockade. There- 
in lay the difference, the vital difference, 
between the proceedings of the two 
coimtries : the British government de- 
clared coasts and rivers blockaded when 
their maritime force was so great, and 
so stationed, that the enemy them- 
selves evinced their sense of the reality 
of the investment by never venturing 
to leave their harbours ; the French 
declared an imaginary blockade on the 
seas, and acted upon it in their con- 
demnations on land, when they not 
only had not a single vessel at sea to 
maintain it, and when their enemies 
were insulting them daily in their very 
harbours. Such a proceeding was as 
absurd as if England, without having 
a soldier on the Continent, vrere to de- 
clare Bergen -op -Zoom or Lille in a 
state of blockade, and act upon this 
order by seizing all goods belonging to 
citizens of those towns, wherever she 
could find them in neutral bottoms on 
the high seas. 

21. " But it is said the neutral na- 
tions did not acquiesce in these decrees, 
and therefore we were not justified in 
retaliating in such a way as would 
affect their interests. Where, then, 
did they resist? What followed the 



Berlin decree ? Bid the three nations 
whom the decree materially affected-^ 
Denmark, Portugal, and America— 
either remonstrate or take up arms to 
compel its repeal ? Not one of them 
did so. The Danish government, in- 
deed, complained in strong terms of 
the British order of 7th January 1807, 
but were completely silent on the pre- 
vious and far stronger Berlin decree of 
21st November 1806, to obviate which 
alone it was issued. This temper 
savoured pretty strongly of the prin- 
ciple of the armed neutrality, which it 
has ever been the anxious wish of the 
Danish government to establish as the 
general law of the seas. Portugal was 
not to be blamed, because she had no 
force at her command to make any re- 
sistance ; and accordingly the port of 
Lisbon was notoriously the entrepot 
for violating our orders of 7th January, 
and restoring to the enemy, under 
neutral coloui-s, all the advantages of 
a coasting trade. But America was 
completely independent of France ; and 
has she done anything to proclaim 
her repugnance to the French decree ? 
When the corresponding decree of the 
French Directory was issued in 1798, 
it was noticed in the President's speech 
as highly injurious to the interests of 
the United States, and such as could 
not be allowed to exist without sub- 
verting the independence of their 
country. What has America now done 
in relation to the Berlin decree ? No- 
thing ; and that, too, although Napo- 
leon MmseK announced his resolution 
to make no distinction between the 
United States and other neutrals in 
this particular, and acted upon this 
resolution in the Spanish decree issued 
on the 17th February, which contained 
no exception whatever in favour of 
the Transatlantic states. Having ac- 
quiesced in the violation of the law of 
nations in favour of one belligerent, 
America is bound, if she would preserve 
her neutral chai-acter, to show a similar 
forbearance in regard to the other. 

22. " But it is said these orders are 
injurious to ourselves, even more than 
to our enemies, and that they exclude 
\is from a lucrative commerce we other- 
wise might have carried on in neutral 
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bottoms, either by connivance or li- 
censes with oijr enemies. Let it be 
recollected, however, that when these 
orders were issued, we were excluded 
from every harbour of Europe except 
Sweden and Sicily; and these sufficed 
for what trade we could have carried 
on with the Continental states, or 
what we can have lost by our retalia- 
tory orders. It is in vain to pretend 
that these decrees were never meant 
to be acted upon by Buonaparte, and 
that, but for our Orders in Council, 
they would have sunk into oblivion. 
Such a dereliction of a great object of 
settled policy is entirely at variance 
with the known character of the French 
Emperor, and his profound hostility 
to this country, the ruling principle 
of his life. It is contradicted by every 
newspaper, which, before the orders 
were issued, were full of the account 
of the seizure of English goods in 
every quarter of Europe ; and by his 
unvarying state policy, which in every 
pacification, and especially at Tilsit, 
made the rigorous exclusion of British 
goods the first step towards an accom- 
modation." 

Upon a division, both Houses sup- 
ported ministers ; the Upper by a ma- 
jority of 127 to 61 ; the Lower by 214 
to 94. 

23. In endeavouring, at the distance 
of five-and- thirty years, to form an 
impartial opinion on this most im- 
portant subject, it must at once strike 
the most cursory observer, that the 
grounds on which this question was 
debated in the British parliament, were 
not those on which its merits really 
rested, or on which they were placed 
by Napoleon at the time, and have 
been since argued by the Continental 
historians. On both sides in England 
it was assumed that France was the 
first aggressor by the Berlin decree, and 
that the only question was, whether 
the Orders in Coundl exceeded the 
just measure of retaliation, or were 
calculated to produce more benefit or 
injury to this country? Considered in 
this view, it seems impossible to deny 
that they were at least justifiable in 
point of legal principle, whatever they 
may have been with reference to poli- 



tical expedience. The able argument 
of Lord Howick to the Danish minis- 
ter is unanswerable as to this point. 
If an enemy adopts a new and un- 
heard-of mode of warfare, which aflfects 
alike its opponent and neutral states, 
and they submit without resistance to 
this novel species of hostility, either 
from a feeling of terror or a desire of 
profit, they necessarily come under 
obligation to be equally passive in re- 
gard to the measures of retaliation 
which the party so assailed may think 
it necessary to adopt. If they act 
otherwise, they lose the character of 
neutrality, and become the disguised, 
but often the most effective and the 
most valuable, allies of the innovating 
belligerent. 

24. But was the Berlin decree the 
origin of the commercial warfare ? or 
was it merely, as Napoleon and the 
French writers assert, a retaliation 
upon England, by the only means at 
the disposal of the French Emperor, 
for the new and illegal species of war- 
fare, which, in the pride of irresistible 
maritime strength, its government had 
thought fit to adopt? That is the 
point upon which the whole question 
— so far as the legality of the measiu-es 
in question is concerned — really de- 
pends; and yet, though put promi- 
nently forward by Napoleon, it was 
scarcely touched on by either party in 
the British parliament. Nor is it dif- 
ficult to see to what cause this extraor- 
dinary circumstance was owing. Both 
the great parties which divide that as- 
sembly were desirous of avoiding that 
question. The Whigs did so because 
the measure complained of by Napo- 
leon, and on which the Berlin decree 
was justified by the French govern- 
ment, had been mainly adopted by 
Mr Fox, and subsequently extended 
by Lord Howick ; the Tories, because 
they were unwilling to cast any doubt 
on the exercrae of maritime powers, in 
their opinion of essential importance 
to this country, and which gave them 
the great advantage of having their 
political adversaries necessarily com- 
pelled to support the general principle 
on which the measures in question had 
been founded. 
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25. BKstory, however, must disre- 
gard all these temporary considera- 
tions, and in good faith approach the 
question, whether, in this great con- 
troversy, England or France was the 
real aggressor. And on this point, as 
on most others in human affairs, where 
angry passions have been strongly ex- 
cited, it will probably be found that 
there were faults on both sides. Un- 
questionably the most flagrant viola- 
tion of the law of nations was commit- 
ted by Napoleon; as, without having a 
ship on the ocean, or a single harbour 
of England invested, he took upon 
himself to declare the whole British 
Islands in a state of blockade — a pro- 
ceeding similar to what it would have 
been had England proclaimed a strict 
blockade withher men-of-war of Strass- 
burg or Magdeburg. Most certainly 
also the resolution of the French Em- 
peror to reduce England by means of 
a Continental System, had been formed 
long before the proclaiming the block- 
ade of the French coasts in April 1806, 
by Mr Fox; inasmuch as it had been 
announced and acted upon eight years 
before, on occasion of the conquest of 
Leghorn, and had formed the first con- 
dition of his pacification with every 
maritime state since that period. But 
stni the British historian must lament 
that the government of this country 
had given him so plausible a ground 
for representing his measures as retali- 
atory only, by decreeing, in May 1806, 
the blockade of the whole French 
coasts of the Channel. True, this was 
something more than a mere paper 
blockade; true, it was supported by 
the greatest maritime force in exist- 
ence; true, it was so effective that not 
a French ship of war could venture, 
without imminent risk, out of the pro- 
tection of their batteries. Still, the 
declaration of a whole coast, several 
hundred miles in length, in a state of 
blockade, was a stretch unusual in war, 
and one which should, in an especial 
manner, have been avoided in a eon- 
test with an antagonist so tmscrupulous 
in the retaliatory measures which he 
resorted to, and so deixterous at turn- 
ing any illegal act to good account, as 
the French Emperor. 



26. In regard to the policy of tho 
Orders in Council, there ia perhaps 
less difficulty in forming a decided 
opinion. It was foretold at the time, 
what subsequent experience has since 
abundantly verified, that, in the mutual 
attempt to starve each other out, the 
manufacturing state, the commercial 
emporium, would of necessity be more 
exposed to suffering than the wide- 
spread circle of nations with whom 
she carried on mercantile transactions; 
on the same principle on which a be- 
sieged town must, in the end, be al- 
ways reduced by the concentric fire 
of a skilful assailant. The ruin and 
suffering on the one side is accumu- 
lated on a single spot, or within a nar- 
row compass ; on the other it is spread 
over an extensive surface. The sum- 
total of distress may be, and probably 
wiU be, equal on both sides : but how 
wide the difference between the garri- 
son which sustains it all on a single 
breach, or in a few hospitals, and the 
army without, which repairs its losses 
by the resources of a great empire! 
Sound policy, therefore, recommended, 
on the commencement of this novel 
and dangerous species of hostility, the 
adoption of a system on the part of 
Great Britain which should bind more 
closely the cords which united her to 
the few remaining neutrals of the 
world; and which, by opening up new 
markets for her produce in states be- 
yond the reach of the French Emperor, 
might enable her to bid defiance to the 
accumulated hostility of all the nations 
who were subject to his control. The 
very reverse of all this was the conse- 
quence of the Orders in Council, and 
thence the chief part of the national 
suffering in Great Britain during the 
latter years of the war. It is worthy 
of observation that the able argument 
of Lords Grenville and Howick on the 
inexpedience of the Orders in Council, 
as tending to exclude British industry- 
out of the markets opened by the ac- 
tivity and skUl of neutral traders, re- 
ceived no sort of answer on the part of 
administration. Nor, indeed, could it 
do so ; for it was obvious that any sa- 
tisfeictory reply was impos^ble. Thia 
important subject, howevei^ will more 
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properly come under conKderation in 
a subsequent volume, wlxen the prac- 
tical operation of the Continental Sys- 
t-em and the Orders in Council for 
several years is to be developed ; and 
the able arguments on the part of 
the English Opposition are recounted 
which, together with the multiplied 
complaints of the neutral powers, and 
the abandonment of the Continental 
System by Napoleon, at length brought 
about their repeal 

27. There is, however, one measure 
on the part of the British government 
connected with commercial transac- 
tions, on which, from the very outset, 
a decided opinion may be hazarded. 
This is the bill introduced by Mr Per- 
ceval, and which passed both houses of 
parliament,* for prohibiting the expor- 
tation of Peruvian bark to the countries 
occupied by the French troops, unless 
they took with it a certain quantity of 
British produce or manufactures. This 
was a stretch of hostility unworthy the 
character of England, and derogatory 
to the noble attitude she had maintain- 
ed throughout the war. No excess of 
intemperance on the part of the ene- 
my, no measures on their side, how 
violent soever, should have betrayed 
the British government into such a 
measure, which made war, not on the 
French Emperor, but on the sick and 
wounded in his hospitals. How much 
more dignified, as well as politic, was 
the conduct of the Duke of York in 
1794, who, when the French Commit- 
tee of Public Salvation had enjoined 
their troops to give no quarter, issued 
the noble prodamation already no- 
ticed, [Ante, Chap, xvl % 56, note], 
which commanded the British soldiers 
to deviate in no degree -from the 
usages of civilised warfare. But 
such was the exasperation now pro- 
duced on both sides by the long con- 
tinuance and desperate character of 
the contest, that the feelings of gener- 
osity and the dictates of prudence 
were al|ke foi^tten, and an over- 
whelming, and in some instances mis- 
taken feeling of state necessity, led 

* In the harda, hytk mi^or^y of 110 to 44 ; 
ia tiie Commous^ by 02 to 29.-*Par{. Deb, x, 
1170 and 1325. 



men to commit many actions foreign 
alike to their usual principles and their 
previous conduct. 

28. Long as the preceding disquisi- 
tion on the Continental System and 
the Orders in Coimcil has been, it will 
not, to those who consider the impor- 
tance of the subject, appear misplaced- 
It relates to the ruling principle, the 
grand object of Napoleon's life; one- 
which he pursued with a degree of 
perseverance with which no other ob- 
ject was followed, and which, by im- 
posing on l^im the necessity of general 
obedience, left him no other alterna- 
tive but universal empire or total ruin. 
As such it is closely linked with the 
attack on Spain and Portugal, and the 
long-continued carnage of tiie Peninsu- 
lar war; the seizure of the Roman 
States, and incorporation of the Eccle- 
siastical dominions with his own by 
the successor of Charlemagne ; the in- 
corporation of the ephemeral kingdom 
of Holland with the great empire ; in 
fine, the grand invasion of Russia in 
1812, and the unspeakable horrors of 
the Moscow campaign. In the history 
of Napoleon, more perhaps than that 
of any other man that ever existed, 
the close connection between one cri- 
minal act and another, and the irresist- 
ible force of the moral law by which 
the audacious in wickedness are im- 
pelled from one deed of darkness to 
those which succeed it, till a just re- 
tribution awaits them in the natural 
consequences of their own iniquities, 
is clearly evinced. The lustre of his 
actions, the bright effulgence of his 
glory, has shed an imperishable light 
over every step of his eventful car- 
eer; and that mysterious connection 
between crime and punishment, which 
in most men is concealed by the ob- 
scurity of their hves, and can only be 
guessed at from the result, or believed 
from the moral laws of the universe, 
is there set forth, link by link, in the 
brightest and most luminous colours.t 
The grandeur of his views, the <»pa- 
city of his intellect, preclude the idea 

t " Qnanto vita iUius pradarior ita socor- 
dia fis^tiosior est. Et profiacto ita se res 
babety mi^orum gloria posteris lumen est, 
neqtie txma neque m&la eonim in. oooultO' 
patitur.*'— Sallust, B^ Jugwrth. 
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of any cause having co-operaled in his 
fell but the universal and irresistible 
laws of nature; and the first genius 
and greatest captain of modem times 
was subjected to the most memorable 
reverse, as if to demonstrate the utter 
inability of the greatest human strength 
to combat the simple law which brings 
upon the impassioned prodigal the con- 
sequence of his actions. 

29. It is observed by Dr Johnson, 
that no man ever rose to supreme 
power among men, in whom great 
qualities were not combined with 
certain meannesses which would be 
deemed inconceivable in ordinary men. 
Never was the truth of this singular 
but just remark more clearly evinced 
than by Napoleon on this great subject 
of the Continental System. While the 
humbling of England was the first ob- 
ject of his life from this period — ^while 
it was the secret key to all his negotia- 
tions, all his wars, and all his conquests 
— ^while, to enforce its rigorous execu- 
tion, he put all the forces of Christen- 
dom in motion, and hurled the strength 
of the South in desperate fury against 
the power of the North, he himself was 
the first to set the example of the eva- 
sion of his own decrees, and, for a 
temporary profit to himself, to estab- 
lish a system which in a great degree 
subverted the whole objects for which 
these mighty risks and sacrifices were 
undergone. Many months had not 
♦ elapsed after the publication of the 

Berlin decree, before it was discovered 
that a lucrative source of revenue might 
be opened up by granting, at exorbitant 
prices, licenses to import British colo- 
nial produce and manufactures ; and 
though this was done imder the obli- 
gation of exporting French or Conti- 
nental produce to an equal amoimt, 
this condition soon became elusory. 
Old silks, satins, and velvets, which 
had completely gone out of fashion, 
were bought up at fictitious prices ; 
and, when the vessels which took them 
on board were clear of the French 
coasts, they were thrown into the sea, 
and rich cargoes of English goods 
brought back in return. Such was 
the exorbitant rates at which these 
were sold, that they yielded a very 



handsome profit to the merchants^ af- 
ter paying an enormous ransom to ihe 
Emperor for the licenses, and defray- 
ing the cost of all the French goods 
which were lost to give a colour to 
the transaction. British manufactures 
and colonial produce rose to an extra- 
vagant price ; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, they became the fashion, and 
the object of universal desire. A pair 
of cotton stockings were sold for six 
or seven shillings, and worn by ladies, 
and in dress, in preference to the finest 
silk ; sugar was soon five shillings, 
coffee ten shillings a -pound. These 
enormous prices excited the cupidity 
alike of those who were engaged in 
promoting, and those whose duty it 
was to repress the contraband traffic ; 
the vast profits of such cargoes as 
could be sold on any terms, compen- 
sated the loss of several in the peril- 
ous imdertaking ; and fiscal corruption, 
taking example from the open sale of 
licenses at the Tuileries, seized every 
opportunity of realising a temporary 
profit from the sufferings of the people.* 
30. England was not slow in follow- 
ing the example thus set by the French 
Emperor. Even more dependent than 

* The following instance will illustrate the 
mode in which the love of gain, in all the 
imperial functionaries, from the highest to 
the lowest, counteracted all the state objects 
of the Berlin Decree. The English, in the 
summer of 1707, had made themselves mas- 
ters of Heligoland, from whence enormous 
quantities of British produce were smuggled 
into Holstein, whence again they were con- 
veyed, at a charge of from 33 to 40 per cent, 
within the French custom-house line. This 
regular traffic being well known to the im- 
perial authorities, and probably secretly con- 
nived at by them for a share of its enormous 
profits, Bourrienne, then the French resident 
at Hamburg, represented to Napoleon that 
he had much better at once authorise the 
trade on these terms, and realise for himself 
this contraband profit. Napoleon adopted 
the proposal, and in consequence 60,000,000 
francs' worth of English produce (£2,400,000) 
was in 1811 imported openly into that town 
alone, at a profit of 33 per cent to the Em- 
peror ! The same system was soon after 
adopted in Prussia : but notwithstanding 
this relaxation, the legions of douaniers and 
coast-guards who were quartered on the 
country were so prodigious that they were 
of necessity in part lodged in the public 
prisons and hospitals, and the unhM)py cap- 
tives and patients crowded into connnwi and 
unhealthy comers.— BouRRiBNira, vii. 237, 
238, 240. 
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her great antagoniBt on the disposal of 
the national produce, the British gov- 
ernment gladly availed themselves of 
a system which promised to mitigate, 
in so important a particular, the sever- 
ity of the Continental blockade, and 
restore, under the safeguard of impe- 
rial licenses, the wonted encourage- 
ment of European wealth to British 
industry. Thence arose a system on 
both sides, the most extraordinary and 
inconsistent that ever existed upon 
earth. While the two governments 
were daily carrying on their commer- 
cial warfare with increased virulence ; 
while Napoleon was denouncing the 
punishment of death against every gov- 
ernment functionary who should con- 
nive in any way at the introduction of 
British merchandise,* and consigning 
to the flames all the bales of English 
manufactures that could be discovered 
by fiscal cupidity in all the extensive 
dominions subjected to his control ; 
while these terrible severities were 
carried into rigorous execution wher- 
ever his influence reached, and piles of 
British goods were frequently burnt 
in the public market-places of all the 
chief Continental cities, and unhappy 
wretches shott for conniving at the lu- 
crative contraband traffic in the forbid- 
den articles ; while the English Court of 
Admiralty was daily condemning mer- 
chant vessels which had contravened 
the Orders in Coimcil, and issuing the 
strictest injunctions to its cruisers to 

* The Imperial Decree, November 18, 1810, 
created provost-marslialB for the summary 
punishment of all custom-house officers, car- 
riers, coach-guards, tide-waiters, and others 
engaged in repressing illicit commerce, and 
authorised them to pronoimce and carry 
into instant execution the most severe and 
infamous punidmients, including death, 
without appeal or respite of any kind. — 
Moniteur, 18th Nov. 1810, and Montgail- 
LABD, vii. 54. 

t At Hamburg, in 1811, under the govern- 
ment of Davoust^ an unhappy father of a 
family was shot for having introduced into 
his house a little sugar-loaf, of which his 
family stood in need ; and at that very mo- 
ment, perhaps. Napoleon was signing a li- 
cense for the importation of a million such 
loav&i. Smuggfing on a small scale was 
punished with death, and the government 
carried it on upon the greatest scale ; the 
same regulations filled the European prisons 
with victims and the imperial coffers with 
riches.— BouasiENiiE, vii 233, 234. 



carry them into full execution ; both 
governments were the first to set the 
example of the open and undisguised 
violation of the very decrees to which 
they required such implicit obedience 
in others. British licenses were open- 
ly sold at the public offices in Lcmdon, 
and became the vehicles of an immense 
commerce with the Continent: and 
Napoleon at length carried the system 
of authorising ttas illicit traffic to such 
a height, that by a decree issued from 
Antwerp in July 1810, it was express- 
ly declared, " Subsequent to the 1st 
August no vessel shall issue from any 
of our ports, bound for any foreign 
port, without being furnished with a 
license, signed with our own hand^ 
Thus the Continental System, and the 
retaliatory measure of the Orders in 
Council, were mutually abandoned by 
the governments on both sides, though 
obeSence to them was rigoroxisly 
exacted as the first of public dutie& 
from their subjects. The whole pro- 
hibitions of the Orders in Council dis- 
appeared before the magic of a writing- 
from Downing Street ; and the boasted 
grande pensie of Napoleon degenerate 
ed into a mere pretext for exacting, 
under the name of licenses, an im- 
mense annual profit for the behoof of 
the great Imperial Smuggler in the 
Tuileries. 

31. To such a height was this prac- 
tice carried by the French Emperor, 
that it opened up new channels of 
commerce to British industry, quite 
equal, on the Continent of Europe, to 
those his decree had destroyed; and 
the suffering experienced in England 
during the continuance of the Conti- 
nental System was almost entirely 
owing, not to this Berlin decree, but 
to the loss of the great North Ameri- 
can market, which the Orders in Coun- 
cil ultimately closed against British in- 
dustry. Thus, in this the greatest 
measure of his life, on which he staked 
his influence, his fame, his throne, the 
mighty inteUect of Napoleon was gov- 
erned by the same regard to inferior 
interests which prompted the Dutch, 
in former times, to sell anamunitiiMi 
and provisions xtt an exorbitant rate 
to the inhabitants of a town besieged 
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by their anniefr: resolved, at all events, 
to make gain by their hostilities, and 
if they could not reduce their enemies 
to subjection, at least realise a usuri- 
ous profit from their necessities. To 
such a length did the license system 
proceed under the Imperial govem- 
ment> that it constituted a principal 
source of the private revenue of the 
Emperor; and we have the authority 
of Kapoleon himself for the assertion, 
that the treasure thus accimiulated, in 
hard specie, in the vaults of the Tuil- 
eries, amounted, at the opening of the 
Russian war in 1812, to the enormous 
and imprecedented sum of four him- 
dred million francs, or above sixteen 
millions sterling.* 

32. The return of Napoleon to Paris, 
after the glorious termination of the 
Polish campaign, diffiised a imiversal 
enchantment. Never, since the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, had the 
triumph of their arms been so glorious, 
and never had the French people such 
universal cause for exultation. No 
commercial crisis had brought the 
treasury to the brink of ruin,, as at the 
close of the campaign of Austerlitz; no 
gloomy presentiments of a future des- 
perate war in the north, as at Jena, 
alloyed the buoyancy of their present 
transports. The public funds had 
risen to an unparalleled degree. The 
5 per cents, which were at 42 on Na- 
poleon's seizure of power in 1797, and 
which his regular government soon 
raised to 60, and the victory of Auster- 
litz to 70, now reached the unprece- 
dented height of 93. Public confi- 

* The accounts and details of this immense 
treasure were all entered in a little book kept 
by the Emperor's private treasurer, and no 
part of them appeared in the public accounts 
of the nation or the armies. The greater 
part of it was drawn out and applied to the 
necessities of the state during the disasters 
of 1813 and 1814 ; and in this resource is to 
be found one great cause of the stand made 
by him s^ainst tibe forces of combined Eu- 
rope in those memorable years. As the ex- 
penses of the state always exceeded the 



income under Napoleon's government, and 
the contributions levied by the armies, how 
vast soever, were all absorbed in the cost of 



their mainteoanee, the eecretfund must have 
been chiefly, if not entirely, realised ftom the 
sale of licenses, and its great amount fur- 
nishes an index to the extent to which that 
traffic was carifi©d.^I*AS Caot% iv. 115. 



denee was restored as if bgr enehaat- 
ment. The great contest appeared to 
be over : the forces of the south and ^ 
the north had been brought into col- 
lision, and the latter had been discom- 
fited; the strength of Russia, instead 
of an inveterate antagonist^ had been 
converted into the finnest support of 
the French empire; and, emerging 
from all the gloom and daxkness of a 
Polish winter, the star of Napoleon 
again appeared resplendent in the 
zenith. His standards had been ad- 
vanced in triumph to the Niemen; the 
strength of Prussia was to all appear- 
ance irrevocably broken ; Austria had 
been throughout overawed, Russia at 
last defeated. No power of the Con- 
tinent seemed to be longer capable of 
withstanding the French Emperor; 
for the forces of Sweden, far removed 
from the theatre of European strife, 
would soon, it was foreseen, be com- 
pelled to yield to the domineering in- 
fluence of Alexander. England alone 
maintained, with unconquerable re- 
solution, the maritime contest: but 
the very greatness of the triumpha of 
the two hostile powers on their respec- 
tive elements, precluded, to all appear- 
ance, the possibility of their being 
brought into collision ; and, like land 
and sea monsters, the lords of the 
earth and the deep regarded each other 
with fruitless rage and impotent fury. 

33. So unprecedented a series of 
triumphs might have turned the heads 
of a nation less passionately devoted 
than the French to military glory, and 
it will excuse much in the way of 
flourishing declamation. But the ora- 
torical effiisions of the public bodies 
in France went beyond every allowable 
limit. Theirs was not the exultation 
of freemen, but the adulation of slaves ; 
and the classical scholar recognised 
with pain, in their studied flowers, 
the well-known language of Byzantine 
servitude. Already it had become 
evident that the passions of the Revo- 
lution, withdrawn from their original 
objects, had become wholly centr^ on 
military aggrandisement; and that the 
generous glow of freedom, chilled by 
suffering or extinguished by jdisap- 
pointment, waa wholly aibscHi>ed m. 
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se]£i^ ambitibfi — HiB grave in every 
age of durable liberty. " We cannot 
adequately praise your Majesly," said 
Lac^pMe, the president of the senate; 
**your glory is too dazzling: those 
only who are placed at the distance of 
posterity can appreciate its immense 
elevation." **The only eloge worthy 
of the Emperor," said the president of 
the Court of Cassation, " is the simple 
narrative of his reign; the most im- 
adomed recital of what he has wished, 
thought, and executed, of their effects, 
past, present, and to come." "The 
conception," said Coimt de Fabre, a 
senator, "which the mother of Napo- 
leon received in her bosom, could only 
have flowed from Divine inspiration" 
34. Shortly after the retimi of the 
Emperor, a military spectacle of the 
most animating and imposing kind 
took place in the French capital. The 
Imperial Guard made its entry in state 
into Paris, amidst an enthusiasm and 
transport which can hardly be ima- 
gined by any but those who were eye- 
witnesses to the vehemence of the 
military ardoiur which in France had 
succeeded to the passions of the Revo- 
lution. A triumphal arch was erected 
on the road to Mayence, at a consider- 
able distance from Paris, from which, 
to the capital, the way was thronged 
by innumerable spectators. In bril- 
liant order and proud array the Guard 
marched through a double file of sol- 
diers, by the Porte St Martin to the 
Tuileries, where they defiled under the 
new triumphal arch, in the Place Car- 
rousel, opened for the first time on 
that dxy. There they deposited their 
eagles in the Palace — they piled their 
arms, and then passed through the 
gardens of the Tuileries to the Champs 
Elys^es, when they sat down to a re- 
past laid with ten thousand covers. 
The animating strains of the military 
bands, which made the air resound 
along the whole length of this magni- 
ficent procession; the majestic aspect 
of the soldiers, who were almost all 
picked men, bronzed by service, un- 
daunted in aspect; the admirable dis- 
cipline which they pr^erved, and the 
recollection of their recent glorious ex- 
ploits, with the renown of which the 



world was filled, thriUed eveiy heart 
with transport. In the evening the 
■Uieatres were all opened gratis ; tmi- 
versal delirium prevailed. At the 
same time, gratuities of a more sub- 
stantial and durable kind were be- 
stowed on the soldiers. All arrears, 
besides free gifts to the amount of 
18,000,000 francs, (£720,000), were 
paid in cash to the army, of which the 
woimded obtained a triple share, and 
pensions from five hundred francs, 
(£20) and upwards were permanently 
settled on them, which, in the case of 
the oflicers,rose in some cases to 10,000 
francs (£400) a-year. It was spectacles 
of thisheart-stirring kind, intermingled 
with the astonishing external triumphs 
which he achieved, and the desirable 
benefits he conferred on his followers, 
which gave Napoleon his magical in- 
fluence over the French people, and 
make them still look back to his reign, 
notwithstanding the nimiberless cala- 
mities with which it was at last at- 
tended, as a brilliant spot in existence, 
the recollection of which obliterates all 
the remembrance of later times, and 
fixes every eye by a glow of almost in- 
supportable brightness. 

35. Napoleon, seeing his advants^e, 
took the favourable opportunity which 
this burst of enthusiastic feeling afford- 
ed, to eradicate the last remnants of 
popular institutions from the consti- 
tution. In the speech which he ad- 
dressed to the legislative body on his 
return from Poland, he announced his 
intention "of simplifying and bringing 
to perfection the national institutions." 
It soon appeared what was in contem- 
plation: the "simplifying" consisted in 
the destruction of the only remaining 
relic of popular power; the "bringing 
to perfection," in vesting the whole 
powers of legislation in a coimcil of 
state, presided over by the Emperor, 
and composed entirely of persons paid 
by government, and appointed by him- 
self. It has been already mentioned, 
that by the existing constitution three 
public bodies were required to concur 
in the formation of the laws: the coun- 
cil of state, the members of which were 
richly endowed, and aU appointed by 
tie Emperor; the tribunate^ ia whieht 
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the laws were discussed and approved 
o^ and the members of which, though 
also in the receipt of salaries from gov- 
ernment, were to a certain degree de- 
pendent on popular election ; and the 
legislative body, which, without enjoy- 
ing the privilege of debate, listened in 
silence to the pleadings of the orators 
appointed by the coimcil of state, for 
the measures proposed by government, 
and those of the tribunate, either for 
or against their adoption. 

36. But, notwithstanding the influ- 
ence of the Emperor over a legislature 
thus in a great part appointed, and 
wholly paid by himself, the debates in 
the tribunate occasionally assumed a 
freedom which displeased him ; and 
while he was willing to allow any lati- 
tude in argimient to the discussions in 
the councU of state, addressed to him- 
self or his confidential advisers, he 
could not tolerate public harangues in 
another assembly, calculated to arouse 
extraneous or controlling influence, or 
revive in any form the passions of the 
Revolution. For these reasons, he re- 
solved on the entire suppression of the 
tribunate, "v^hich, having been already 
reduced from a hundred to fifty mem- 
bers, and stripped by imperial influ- 
ence of its most distinguished orators, 
had lost much of its consideration; 
and on the raising of the age requisite 
for admission into the legislative body 
from thirty to forty years, a period of 

* The project of extinguishing the tribun- 
ate had been long entertained by Napoleon. 
In the council of state, on 1st December 
1S03, he said — "Before many years have 
elapsed, it will probably be advisable to 
miite the tribimate to the legislative body, 
by transferring its powers to committees of 
the latter assembly. The senate, too, feebly 
constituted in the outset, will require some 
strengthening. The other legislative bodies 
have no consistency ; none of them could se- 
cure the nation from becoming the prey of 
a colonel of hussars who may have four thou- 
sand men at his disposal The only insti- 
tutions which offer any security to the pub- 
lic safety are the senate and electoral col- 
leges." 

" The legislative body," said he, on 29th 
March 1806, "should be composed of indi- 
viduals who, after the termination of their 
pubhc services, have some private fortune to 
fall back upon, without the necessity of giv- 
ing them a pension for their subsistence. 
Nevertheless^ there are every year sixty legis- 
lators dUcKargedfrom the legislative body, w7«m 



life when it might be presumed that 
much of the fervour for political inno- 
vation would be extinguished. The 
previous discussion on the lavTS pro- 
posed by government, which alone en- 
joyed the power of bringing them for- 
ward, was appointed to take place in 
three commissions, chosen from the 
legislative body by the Emperor ; but 
their debates were not to be made 
public. Thus was a final blow given 
to popular influence in France, and 
the authority of the executive render- 
ed absolute in the legislative, as it had 
long been in the other departments of 
government, just eighteen years after 
that influence had been established, 
amidst such universal transports, by 
the Constituent Assembly.* Knowing 
well the selfishness of mankind, which 
is ever brought so prominently forward 
during the convulsions of a revolution, 
Napoleon was careful to prepare the 
way for this great change by every pos- 
sible appliance to the interests of the 
members of the tribunate. They were 
all nominated to lucrative situations 
imder government, as prefects, public 
prosecutors, or presidents; and such as 
could not be provided for in this way, 
were promoted to situations in the 
newly created audit - chamber. The 
event showed that he had not miscal- 
culated the temper and dipositions of 
the popular leaders. 

37. What effect did this important 

you know not what to make of : those who are 
not in oflSce carry back nothing but iU-hum- 
oui' to the departments. I woidd wish to see 
there proprietors of a certain age, married, 
attached by the bond either of children or of 
some fortune to the public welfare. These 
men would come annually to Paris, would 
speak to the Emperor, and live in his circle, 
and return to their departments illuminated 
with the slender share of his lustre which 
had fallen on their heads. The public func- 
tionaries should also be members of the le- 
gislative body : you cannot render the legisla- 
ture too manageable : if it becomes so strong 
as to be seized with the desire of ruling, it 
would destroy the executive, or be destroy- 
ed by it"— Pelet, 148, 152— an able and 
authentic brief record of the discussions in 
the coimcil of state, at which the Emperor 
presided, and embodying his opinions on the 
most important subjects of government : of 
which an accurate and valuable translation 
has just been published by Mr Cadell at 
Edinbm-gh, executed by the author's valued 
friendj Captain Basil HalL 
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change* wlii(^ annilulated all the ob- 
jectsfor which the Bevolution hadbeen 
commenced, and restored government 
to a despotic form, more strict and 
powerful than that of the old monarchy, 
produce in France? Did it convulse 
that enthusiastic empire to its centre, 
and revive again the terrible demo- 
cratic fervour of 1789 ? Did clubs re- 
appear, and popular ambition arise from 
its ashes, and the stem virtue of the 
old patriots obliterate the more modem 
illusions of military glory ? It did none 
of these things. It was hardly no- 
ticed amidst the blaze of the Empe- 
ror^s triumphs ; it did not excite a 
murmiir, or awaken an expression of 
discontent from Calais to the Pyrenees. 
Numbers of pamphlets appeared on 
the subject, but they were all in warm 
and earnest commendation of the 
change. One would have supposed 
that two centuries, instead of eighteen 
years, had rolled over the head of the 
nation ; that the days of Mirabeau 
and Danton were already forgotten; 
that the transports of Gracchus had 
melted away into the servility of Con- 
stantinople. The very body which 
was to be annihilated was the first to 
lick the hand which was destroying 
it; if liberty arose in France amidst 
the tears of suffering and by the light 
of conflagration, it expired amidst 
eunuch servility and Eastern adula- 
tion. 

38. When the fatal decree was read 
in the hall of the tribunate, thunders 
•of applause shook the walk, and Car- 
rion Nisas, a member of that body 
and cousin of Cambac^r^s, exclaimed, 
*' This conamunication has been accom- 
panied with so many expressions of 
■esteem and affection, on the part of 
our sovereign, for Ids faithful subjects 
in tJie tribunate; these assurances are 
of such inestimable importance, they 
have been brought forward with so 
much lustre, that lam sure, gentle- 
men, I am the organ of your senti- 
ments when I propose that we should 
lay at the foot of the throne, as the 
last act of our honourable existence, 
an address which may impress the 
people with the idea that we have re- 
ceived the act of the senate without re- 



gret at the termination of our political 
existence, without disquietude for the 
destinies of our coimtry, and that the 
sentiments of love and devotion to the 
monarch which animated our body, 
will live for ever in the breast of all 
its members." The address was voted 
by acclamation, and these sentiments 
f oimd a responsive echo in the legisla- 
tive assembly. Its president, Fon- 
tanes, said, in the name of the whole 
body, "The majesty of the national 
assembly is about to revive under the 
auspices of a great man ; these walls, 
which once resounded with so much 
clamour, were astonished at their 
silence, and that silence is about to 
terminate. Popular tempests shall no 
longer roll there: they will be suc- 
ceeded by wise and temperate discus- 
sions. He who has enchained the 
demon of faction, no longer desires that 
voices respectful but free should be 
banished from these walls. Let us 
show ourselves worthy of such a gift : 
let the tribune reappear without its 
storms; let truth shine there in its 
nativelustre, mingled with the radiance 
of wisdom. A great prince must love 
its eclat : it alone can fitly illuminate 
his path. What has he to fear from 
it ? The more he is regarded, the more 
majestic he appears; the more he is 
scrutinised, the more objects of ad- 
miration are discovered." These extra- 
vagant sallies excited no general burst 
of indignation ; they were silently read 
in the Moniteur; and the tribunate, 
the last relic of freedom, sank un- 
heeded into the grave.* "When the 
citizens," says Kousseau, "fallen into 
servitude, enjoy neither liberty nor the 
power of choice, terror and selfishness 
convert their suffrages into acclama- 
tions — deliberation is at an end ; every 
one adores in public, and execrates in 
private. Such was the manner in 
which the senate was regarded under 

* "The change," says Bignon, "in the 
age of eligibility to the legislative body, and 
even the suppression of the tribunate, now 
! 80 important in our eyes, were hardly thought 
of in 1807 ; and so little was public opinion 
regarded, that the former change was intro- 
duced by the sole authority of the Emperor, 
without the concurrence of any of the loga- 
lative bodies. "--BiGisojf, 398, 39». 
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the -Romaii Emptors. How little did 
the«loqueBt apostle of freedom anti- 
cipate another confirmation of the 
same remark from the very people 
whom his fervent declamations had 
roused to such unanimous enthusiasm 
in the cause of liberty ! 

39. The complete success of this 
great infringement on the onlyremain- 
ing popular part of the constitution, 
encouraged Napoleon to undertake still 
more decisive measures against the li- 
berties of the people. Six weeks after, 
ail imperial decree professing to estab- 
lish the freedom of the press, in reality 
annihilated it, by enacting that no 
bookseller was to publish any work 
without its having previously received 
the sanction of the censors of the press. 
The same restriction had previously 
been imposed on journals and periodi- 
cal publications; so that from this 
time forward down to the fall of Na- 
poleon, no thought could be published 
to the world without having first been 
approved by the imperial authorities. 
Under the active administration and 
vigilant police of the empire, these 
powers were so constantly and rigor- 
ously exercised, that not only was the 
whole information on political sub- 
jects or public affairs, which was per- 
mitted to reach the people, strained 
through the imperial filters, but all 
passages were expunged from every 
work which had a tendency, however 
remote, to nourish independent senti- 
ments, or foster afeelmg of discontent 
towards the existing government. So 
far was this carried, that when the 
Allies entered France in 1814, they 
found a large proportion of the in- 
habitants ignorant of the battle of 
Trafalgar. The years of the empire 
are an absolute blank in French lite- 
rary annals in all matters relating 
to government, political thought, or 
moral sentiment. The journals were 
filled with nothing but the exploits of 
the Emperor, the treatises by which 
he deigned to enlighten the minds of 
his subjects on the affah^ of state, or 
the adulatory addresses presented to 
him from all parts of his dominions. 
The pamphlets and periodicals of the 
metropolis breathed only the incense 



{(M^U 



of refined Sattery, m the YsiMW ^i 
Eastern adulation. 

40. Talent in literature took no ^l^r 
direction but that pointed out by the 
imperial authorities; genius sought to 
distinguish itself only by new and 
more extravagant kinds of homage. 
The press, so far from being the safe- 
guard of the people against these evils, 
became their greatest ^remoter by ex- 
ertmg all its powers on the side of des- 
potism. Whoever attentively con- 
siders the situation of France, the 
most enlightened monarchy of Europe, 
and so recently teeming with demo- 
cratic fervour, during the ten years of 
the imperial government, will at once 
perceive the groundless nature of the 
common doctrine, that the press is, 
under all circumstances, the bulwark 
of liberty, and that despotism is impos- 
sible where it exists. They will rather 
concur in the opinion of Madame de 
Stael, that the effect which this mighty 
instrument produces is entirely de- 
pendent on the power which gains 
possession of its resources ; that it is 
only in a peculiar state of the public 
mind, and when a certain balance 
exists between political parties, that 
it is exerted beneficially on the side of 
freedom, and that at other periods, or 
under the influence of more coiTupted 
feelings, it may become the instrument 
of the most immovable popular or 
imperial despotism which ever was 
riveted upon mankind.* 

* Observe the picture of the identity of 
the effects of the press under the imperial 
despotism of Napoleon, and the democratic 
tyranny of the majority in the American 
Umon, as delineated by two master hands 
Madame de Stael and M. de Tocqueville — 
' ' This poHce, for which we cannot find terms- 
adequately contemptuous, was the instru- 
ment which Buonaparte made use of to- 
direct public opinion in France ; and in truth, 
when there is no such thing as the freedom 
of the press, and the censors of the press, 
not confining themselves to erasing, dictate 
to writers of every description the opinions 
they are to advance on every subject of poli- 
tics, religion, manners, books, and individual 
character, it may be conceived into what 
state a nation must fall which has no other 
nutriment for its thoughts but such as a des- 
potic authority permits. It is not surpris- 
mg, therefore, that French literature and 
criticism descended to the lowest point dur- 
ing the empire. The restrictions on the 
press were far less severe under Louis XIV. 
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41. Uadear the oombined influence of 
tiie entire suppacession of ihe liberty 
' of ihe press, and the unwearied activity 
of imperial censors and police agents, 
every approach even to a free discus- 
mon on public afi^drs, or the principles 
either oi government or social pros- 
perity, was stifled in France and its 
d^[)endent monarchies; and one half 

than under Napoleon. The profound saying, 
* Paper will receive anything,' never received 
a more appalling illustration. The journals 
were filloi only witii addresses to the Em- 
peror, with his journeys, thc^e of the princes 
and princesses of his fiunily, the etiquettes 
and presentations at court. They discovered 
the art of being tame and lifeless at the 
epoch of the world's overturn ; and, but for 
the ofiBcial bulletins which from time to time 
let us know that half the world was con- 
quered, one might have beUeved that the 
age was one only of roses and flowers, and 
sought in vain for words except those which 
the ruling powers let fiall on their prostrate 
subjects. A few courageous individuals pub- 
. lished books without the censorship of the 
press, and what was the consequence? They 
were prosecuted, the impression seized, the 
authors banished or shot like unhappy Palm. 
These terrible examples spread such a general 
terror, that submission became universaL 
Of all the grievances which the slaveiy of the 
press produced, perhaps the most bitter was 
the daUy spectacle of those we held most 
dear insulted or reviled in the joiurnals or 
works published by authority, without the 
possibiUty of making a reply, over half of 
Europe." — De Stael, IUv. Franp. ii. 377, 
383. 

So far Madame de Stael, in painting the 
perversion of the press to the purposes of 
despotism in imperial France; mark now 
the picture of its operationin America, under 
the unrestrained sway of a numerical majo- 
rity of electors. "Among the immense 
crowd," says TocqueviUe, "who, in the 
United States, take to the career of pohtics, 
I have met withfew men who possess that in- 
dei>endence of thought, that manly candour 
which characterised the Americans in their 
war of independence. You wotdd say, on the 
contrary, that all tlteir minds are formed on 
ihe same model, so exactly do they adopt the 
same opinions. I have sometimes met with 
true patriotism among the people, but rarely 
among their rulers. This is easily explained 
— supreme power ever corrupts and depraves 
its servants before it has irrevocably tainted 
its possessors. The courtiers in America, 
ind^&d, do not say, ' Sire! Your Majesty!' 
Mighiy difference ! But they speak without 
intermission of the natinm intelligence of 
their many-headed sovereign ; they attribute 
to him eveiy virtue and capacity under hea- 
ven; they do not give bim their wives and 
daughters to make his mistresses— but, by 
sacrificing their opinions, they prostitute 
themselves to his service. What revolts the 



of Europe, in the opening of the nine* 
teenth century, and at the dose of a 
struggle for extended privileges and 
universal information, was brought 
back to a darkness more profound than 
that of the middle ages. Never did 
papal ambition draw so close the 
fetters on human thought as imperial 
France did; the J^uits were not 

mind of a European in America, is not the 
extreme Hberty which prevails, but the 
slender guarantee which exists against ty- 
ranny. When a man or a party suffers in the 
United States from injustice on the part of 
the majority, to whom is he to apply for re- 
dress ? To pubhc opinion ? It is formed by 
the majority. To the legislative body? It 
is elected by the majority. To a jury? Itis- 
the judicial committee of the majority. To 
the executive power? It is appointed by 
the majority, and is the mere executor of its 
wishes. How cruel or imjust soever may 
be the stroke which injures you, redress is 
impossible, and submission imavoidable. I 
know no country in which there is so little 
true iudependence of mind and fr^eedom of 
discussion as in America. The majority 
raises such formidable baniers to Uberty of 
opinion, that it is impossible to pass them ; 
within them an author may write whatever 
he pleases, but hewill repent it if he overstep 
beyond them. In democratic states, organ- 
ised on the principles of the American re- 
public, the authority of the majority is so ab- 
solute, so irresistible, that a man must give 
up his rights as a catizen, and almost abjure 
his quaUty as a human being, if he means 
to stray from the track which it lays down. 
If ever the free institutions of America are 
destroyed, that event will arise from the 
unlimited tyranny of the majority; anarchy 
will be the resmt, but it.wiU have been 
brought about by desiwtisra," To the same 
purpose is the opinion of President Jefferson, 
the ablest advocate for democratic principles 
thai ever appeared in the United States :— 
" The executive power," says he, " is not 
the chief danger to be feared ; the tyranny of 
the legislature is the danger most to be fear- 
ed." Whattestimoniesfromsuch minds, to the 
identity of the effect so long observed by poU- 
tical writers, as produced by imrestrained 
power, whether in an absolute despot or an 
irresponsible niunerical majority ; and of the 
necessity of establishing the foundations of 
the bresJcwater which is to curb the force of 
either imperial or democratic despotism in 
another element than that by which its own 
waves are agitated I And how remarkable a 
confirmation of the profound remark long 
ago madeby Aristotie, that courtiers and de- 
magogues not only bear a strong resemblance 
to eaJdh. other, but are in feet the sam£ men^ 
varying only in the external character ac- 
cording to the ruling power which th^ se^re- 
rsdly worship ! — ^Tocqueville, JDe CAmMque, 
ii. 145, 146, 156, 157; Jeffebson's Corr6' 
spondence, iv.452 ;and Aristotle, J)eFol c.27. 
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such active agents in the extension of 
spiritual, as the police were in the 
establislunent of temporal power. 
Madame de Stael and Madame E^- 
camier were illustrious instances that 
the jealousy of the imperial govern- 
ment could not be relaxed even by the 
most brilliant or captivating qualities 
of the other sex. The former, long the 
object of N"apoleon*s hostility, from the 
vigour of her tmderstanding and the 
fearlessness of her conduct, was at first 
banished forty leagues from Paris, 
then confined to her chateau on the 
Lake of Geneva, where she dwelt 
many years, seeldng in vain, in the 
discharge of every filial duty to her 
venerable father, to console herself for 
the loss of the brilliant intellectual 
society of Paris. At length the rigour 
of the espionage became such, that she 
fled in disguise through the Tyrol to 
Vienna; and hunted out thence by 
the French agents, continued her route 
through Poland into Muscovy, where 
she arrived shortly before the invasion 
of 1812, happy to find in the dominions 
of the imperial autocrat that freedom 
which old Europe could no longer af- 
ford. Her brilliant work on Germany 
was seized by the orders of the police 
and consigned to the flames; and 
France owes the preservation of one of 
the brightest jewels in her literary 
<3oronet to the fortuitous concealment 
of one copy from the myrmidons of 
Savary. The world has no cause to 
regret the severity of Napoleon to 
the illustrious exile, whatever his bio- 
grapher may have ; for to it we owe 
the Dix Annies d'Exil, the most ad- 
mirable of her moral sketches; the 
three volumes on Germany, the most 
eloquent of her critical dissertations; 
and the profound views on the British 
<3onstitution, with which she has en- 
riched her great work on the French 
Revolution. 

42. Madame R^camier shared the 
enmity of Kapoleon fi-om her generous 
attention to her persecuted friend. 
She had resisted his advances of an 
amorous kind, and this was an offence 
not to be foi^ven. Her friendship 
for Madame de Stael was the pretence 
for this severity. A transient visit of 



a few days to Coppet was assigned as 
a reason for including her also in the 
sentence of banishment. The graces 
which had won the admiration of ail 
Europe, and which had disdained the 
advances of the Emperor himself, were 
consigned, in a distant province, to 
the privacy of rural retirement; and 
the ruler of the East and West deemed 
himself insecure on the throne of 
Charlemagne, imless the finest genius 
then in Europe, and the most beauti- 
ful woman in France, were exiled from 
his dominions.* The arrival of her 
friend, Madame R^camier, at the place 
of banishment of Madame de Stael, 
proved the greatest alleviation of the 
ennui under which the latter laboured 
during her exile from Paris. It was 
said to be " the alliance of Genius and 
Beauty." 

43. Another decree of the senate 

* Napoleon's jealousy of Madame R^ca- 
mier's oeauty and influence carried him to 
still more unjustifiable lengths. Her hus- 
band, who was a great banker in Paris, be- 
came bankrupt, and he seriously proposed in 
the council of state, that she should be subjected 
to a joint responsibility with him for the debts 
of the bank! " I am of opinion," said he, 
*' that in case of bankruptcy, the wife should 
be deprived of all her conjugal rights; be- 
cause our manners sanction the principle, 
that a wife must follow the fortune of her hus- 
band ; and that would deprive her of all in- 
ducement to make him continue his extrava- 
gancies. " " The class of bankers, " says Pelet, 
the impartial reporter of these important 
debates, " always excited the Emperor's 
jealousy, because they were an independent 
class who had no need of the government, 
while the government often stood in need of 
their assistance. Besides that, in wishing to 
render Madame Recamier responsible for her 
husband's debts, he was actuated by a spe- 
cial spite against that celebrated lady. The 
Httle court with which she was surrounded, 
on account of her incomparable beauty, ex- 
cited his jealousy, as much as the talents of 
Madame de Stael. Elevated as he was above 
all others, he could not see without pain, 
that she sJiared viith him the public aitention. 
He was more irritated by it than he would 
have been by a decided opposition to his gov- 
ernment. Even the celebrity of M. Gall, and 
his well-known system of craniology, excited 
his jealousy; he could not endure that he 
should be more talked of than himself." — 
Pelet, Opinions de NapoUon dans le ConseU 
d'Etat, 261. The well-known story told in 
Boswell of Goldsmith, at Antwerp, taking 
the pet, because two handsome young ladies 
at the window of the inn excited more at- 
tention than himself is nothing to this. — 
Boswsll's Johnson. 
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soon after inflicted a mortal wound on 
the independence of the judicial estab- 
lishment, by enacting that their com- 
missions for life should not be de- 
livered to them till after five years' 
previous service, and then only on the 
condition that tiieir conduct had been 
entirely satisfactory to the Emperor. 
He reserved to himself the exclusive 
power of judging on the continuance 
or dismissal of every judicial function- 
ary, from the highest to the lowest, 
with the aid of commissioners, ap- 
pointed and exclusively directed by 
himself. From this time the indepen- 
dence of the bench over the whole 
French empire was totally destroyed, 
and practically every judge held his 
office during the pleas\ire merely of 
the Emperor. Several instances of 
arbitrary dismissal of judges, if they 
pronounced decrees disagi'eeable to go- 
vernment, took place; but they were 
less frequent than might have been 
expected, from the universal spirit of 
slavish submission which seized the 
magistrates of every grade, and ren- 
dered them not merely, during the 
whole reign of Napoleon, the servile 
instruments of his will, but led them 
formally, after his fall, to invoke the 
re-establishment of despotic power. 

44. Following up the same arbitrary 
system, it was enacted by an imperial 
decree on 11th January 1808, that not 
only should every seaman or passenger 
on board a vessel arriving in any har- 
bour of France, who should declare 
that it came from aH English harbour, 
or had been searched by English 
cruisers, receive a third of the value 
of the vessel or caigo, but that every 
public functionary who should connive 
in the slightest degree at the infringe- 
ment of any of the decrees against 
English commerce, should be brought 
before the criminal court of the de- 
partment of the Seine, which was 
erected into a tribunal for that special 
purpose, and indicted for high treason. 
Bales of English goods, of great value, 
were publicly burned in all the chief 
cities of the countries which directly 
or indirectly acknowledged the French 
influence; and at the moment that the 

VOL. vn. 



unhappy owners were begging from the 
executioners a few shreds which the 
flames had spared, to cover their chil- 
dren from the inclemency of the 
weather, the Emperor, by means of 
licenses, was daily carrying oil an ex- 
tensive commerce in these very articles, 
and amassing enormous sums at the 
Tuileries, by the sale of the right to 
deal in those goods, the traffic in which 
brought death to any inferior function- 
ary. 

45. Meanwhile, the thirst for public 
employment in France, always great 
among that energetic and aspiring 
people, rose to a perfect mania. The 
energy of the Revolution, the ardent 
passion for individual elevation which 
constituted its secret but main spring, 
was now wholly turned into that chan- 
nel; and by a change of circumstances, 
remarkable indeed, but not unnatural, 
the same desire which, when revolu- 
tionary elevation was practicable, con- 
vulsed all the nation with democratic 
fervour, now that court favour was 
the only avenue to promotion, led to 
the extremity of oriental obsequious- 
ness. The prefects, who had the patron- 
age of all the numerous government 
offices within their jurisdiction, held a 
court, and exercised an influence equal 
to that of petty sovereigns; the minis- 
ters of state were besieged with innu- 
merable applications for every office 
that fell vacant; the Emperor himself 
received hundreds of petitions for every 
situation in his gift, from the highest 
to the lowest. All ranks, classes, and 
parties concurred in this selfish strug- 
gle. The old noblesse, with a few 
honom:able exceptions, vied with each 
other for the most trifling appoint- 
ments in the imperial antechambers; 
the patriots of 1789 burned with ar- 
dour to share in the advantage of the 
imperial government; even such of the 
blood-stained Jacobins of 1793 as the 
guillotine and subsequent proscriptions 
had spared, sank down into obscure 
pamphleteers* or fimctionaries in the 
* Barfere was employed in this capacity by 
Nai)oleon, and dragg^ out an obscure exist- 
ence as a hired pamphleteer, and eulogist of 
the imperial government, till its fall in 1814. 
—Biog. des Contempcrains, ii. 115, 116. 
N 
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employin^nt of the despot who had 
extmgidshed their extravagant chi- 
meras. " All the terrorists," says Sir 
James MacMntosh, " took refuge under 
Buonaparte's authority. The more base 
accepted clandestine pensions or insig- 
nificant places. Barere wrote slavish 
paragraphs at Paris ; Tallien was pro- 
vided for by an obscure consulship in 
Spain ; Fouch6, one of the most atro- 
cious of the terrorists, had been gradu- 
ally formed into a good administrator 
under a civilised despotism."* When 
such was the disposition of those who 
had been the leading parties in the 
Revolution, both on the royalist and 
republican side, it may readily be con- 
ceived with what eagerness the risiug 
generation, the young men who had 
grown up to manhood amid the blaze 
of Napoleon's glory, who knew of the 
fervour of democracy only as a hideous 
dream of former days, the immense 
mass who looked to advancement in 
life, and saw no hope of attaining it 
.but in the favom* of government, rush- 
ed into the same career, and how com- 
pletely every feeling, down to the fall 
•of Napoleon, was absorbed in the gene- 
ral desire to bask in the sunshine of 
imperial favour. Such was the univer- 
sality and vehemence of this passion, 
-that it superseded every other feeling, 
whether private, social, or political, 
and with the exception of a few rigid 
republicans, such as Camot and Lafay- 
ette, swept before it the whole demo- 
cratic principles of France. 

46. The Gonstituent Assembly had 
paved the way for this great alteration 
by the suppression of the privileges of 
the nobles, and the annihilation of all 
provincial and local authority, which 
necessarily devolved, in every branch 
of the administration, either on the 
popular assemblies or the central gov- 
ernment : the Legislative Assembly 
followed it up by banishing all the 
clergy and landholders, and issuing 
the iniquitous decrees for the confisca- 
tion of their property; and the Conven- 
tion put the finishing stroke by inhu- 
manlymassacring its leading members, 
and rendering the reparation of this in- 
justice evento their heirsimpossible, by 
^Mackintosh's Works, ill. 194. 



alienating their possessions to the mil- 
lions of revolutionary proprietors. It is 
inthesefrightfuldeedsof national injus- 
tice that we are to look for the remote 
but certain cause of the rapid centrali- 
sation of the subsequent governments, 
and the unbounded extent of the im- 
perial authority. When Napoleon suc- 
ceeded to supreme power, he found all 
local or subordinate sources of influ- 
ence or authority closed up or annul- 
led, and nothing remaiued but the cen- 
tral government. The people had ef- 
fectually succeeded in destroying the 
counteracting influence of all other 
bodies or individuals in the state, but 
they had been imable to retain in theu' 
own hands the power which they had, 
in the first instance, erected on their 
ruins. Then, as ever in human affairs, 
the multitude found themselves inca- 
pable of self-government; and the only 
question really was, by whom their 
rulers were to be nominated. But it 
was soon found that such had been 
the corruption, selfishness, incapacity, 
or wickedness of the functionaries ap- 
pointed by the masses, that by com- 
mon consent they had been deprived, 
either formally or tacitly, of their 
power of nomination ; and every ap- 
pointment, without exception, in the 
empire, flowed from the central gov- 
ernment. 

47. Not only were the whole mem- 
bers of the council of state, the senate, 
and the legislative body, selected by 
the Emperor, but he had the appoint- 
ment of all the officers in the army and 
navy, and the police, whether local or 
general; all the magistrates of eveiy 
degree : the judges, whether supreme 
or inferior ; all persons employed in 
the collection of the revenue, the cus- 
toms, and excise ; all the ministers of 
the church; all the teachers of youth 
— ^all the professors in the universities, 
academies, and schools; all persons in 
the post-office, or concerned in the ad- 
ministration of the roads, bridges, har- 
bours, fortresses, and cities in the em- 
pire. The Emperor skilfully availed 
himself of this immense patronage to 
flatter the vanity and feed the cupidity 
of the middle class who had brought 
about the Revolution. "The vanity," 
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Bays Mackintosh,* '' of that numerous, 
intelligent, and actire part of the com- 
munity — merchants, bankers, manu- 
facturers, tradesmen, lawyers, physi- 
cians, surgeons, artists, actors, men 
of letters — ^had been humbled by the 
monarchy, and had triumphed ia the 
Revolution. They rushed into the 
stations which the gentry, emigrant, 
beggared, or exiled, had filled; the 
whole government fell into their hands. 
In a country deprived of its whole ori- 
ginal landed proprietors by the confis- 
cations of the Revolution, bereaved of 
commerce and colonies by the events 
of the war, and almost destitute of ca- 
pital or private fortunes from the pre- 
ceding convulsions, these different em- 
ployments constituted the only avenues 
to subsistence or eminence which re- 
mained to those who were either averse 
to, or above the rank of, manual labour 
or retail trade. This state of matters, 
incident to a people highly excited and 
inspired with the strongest feelings of 
individual ambition, alone can account 
for the universal passion for govern- 
ment employment which seized all 
ranks of the French nation during the 
latter years of the reign of Napoleon. 
And before we censure them as volatile 
and inconsistent, when we contrast this 
mania with the democratic fervour of 
1789, we would do well to reflect 
whether any other people, under simi- 
lar circumstances, would have remain- 
ed more steadfast to their original pro- 
fessions; and whether both dispositions 
of the public mind were not, in truth, 
at bottom, the result of the same thirst 
after individual distinction, varying in 
the effect it produced according to the 
change in the means of obtaining ele- 
vation which the altered circumstances 
of society had occasioned^i* 

48. Napoleon seized with all his 
wonted ability on the extraordinary 
combination of circumstances which 
had thus in a manner thrown absolute 

* Mackintosh's WorhSy iii. 189. 

t Napoleon has left some valuable observa- 
tions on this important subject. "One ex- 
cuse for the boundless thrrst for employ- 
ments which existed under the empire," said 
he, "is to be found in the misfortunes and 
convulsions of the Kevolution. Every one 
was displaced ; every one felt himself under 



power into his hands. "His system 
of government," says Madame de Stael, 
" was founded on three bases — ^To sa- 
tisfy the interests of men at the ex- 
pense of their virtue; to deprave pub- 
lic opinion, by falsehoods or sophisms 
perpetually repeated from the press ; 
and to convert the passion for freedom 
into that for military glory. He fol- 
lowed up this system with rare abil- 
ity." The Emperor himself has given 
us some important information on his 
designs, and what he had effected in 
this respect. " I had established," said 
he, " a government the most compact, 
carrying on its operations with the 
most rapidity, and capable of the most 
nervous efforts of any that ever exist- 
ed upon earth. And, truly, nothing 
less was required to triumph over the 
immense diifficulties with which we 
were smrounded, and produce the 
marvels which we accomplished. The 
organisation of the prefectures, their 
action, and results, were alike admir- 
able. The same impulse was given at 
the same instant to more than forty 
millions of men; and by the aid of 
these centres of local activity, the 
movement was as rapid at all the ex- 
tremities as at the heart of the em- 
pire. Strangers who visited us were 
astonished at this system; and they 
never failed to attribute the immense 
results which were obtained to that 
imiformity of action pervading so 
great a space. Each prefect, with the 
authority and local patronage with 
which he was invested, was in himself 
a little Emperor ; but nevertheless, as 
he enjoyed no force except from the 
central authority, owed all his lustre 
to official employment, and had no 
natiural or hereditary connection with 
the territory over which his dominion 
extended, the system had all the ad- 
vantages of the feudal government, 
without any of its inconveniences. It 
was indispensable to clothe them with 

the necessity of seating himself again ; and 
it was in order to aid that feeling, and give 
way to that universal necessity, that I felt 
the propriety of endowing all the principal 
ofl&ces with so much riches, power, and con- 
sideration ; but in time I would have changed 
that by the mere force of opinion."— -Las 
Cases, vii. 102. 
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all that authority ; I found myself 
made dictator by the force of circum- 
stance ; it was necessary, therefore, 
that all the minor authorities should 
be entirely dependent on and in com- 
plete harmony with the grand central 
moving power. The spring with which 
I covered the soil required a prodigious 
elasticity, and imbounded tension, if 
we would avert the strokes which were 
levelled at our authority. Education 
may subsequently effect a change; but 
our generation was inspired with such 
a thirst for power, and exercised it in 
so arrogant a manner, to give it the 
mildest name, and at the same time 
were so headloug in their passion to 
fawn upon greatness and wear the 
chains of slavery, that no other system 
of government was practicable." 

49. But with all his admiration for 
the centralised government which he 
had established, and of the machinery 
of Kttle emperors, prefects, mayors, 
adjimcts, and other functionaries, by 
which it was carried into effect, no man 
knew better than Napoleon that it 
was not in such a system that the 
foundation for a durable dynasty on 
the throne could be laid. The system 
of prefects enjoyiug absolute power, 
but deriving all their consideration 
from transient government appoint- 
ments, was in reality nothing else but 
the old and long-established rule of 
oriental pashalics, held in subjection 
by a vigorous sultan; and aU history 
told that such goveraments rarely de- 
scended in the same family, to the 
third generation from the original 
founder. " An aristocracy," says Na- 
poleon, " is the triie, tlie only support of 
a monarchy; without it, the state is a 
vessel without a rudder — a balloon in 
the air. A true aristocracy, however, 
must be ancient ; therein consists its 
real force ; and that was the only thing 
which I could not create. Reasonable 
democracy will never aspire to any- 
thing more than obtaining an equal 
power of elevation to all. The true 
policy in these times was to employ 
the remains of the aristocracy with 
the forms and the spirit of democracy. 
Above all, it was necessary to take ad- 
vantage of the ancient 'historic names 



— it was the only way to throw the 
halo of antiquity over our modem in- 
stitutions. My designs on this point 
were quite formed, but I had not titiae 
to bring them to maturity. It was 
this, — that every lineal descendant of 
an old marshal or minister should be 
entitled at any time to get himself de- 
clared a duke by the government, upon 
proving that he had the requisite for- 
time; every descendant of a general, 
or governor of a province, was to ob- 
tain the title of count upon exhibiting 
a similar endowment. This system 
would have advanced some, excited the 
hopes of others, awakened the emula- 
tion of all, without injuring any one ; 
pretty toys, it is true, but such as are 
indispensable for the government of 
men. Old and corrupted nations 
cannot be ruled on the same principle 
as simple and virtuous ages : for one, 
in these times, who would sacrifice all to 
the public good, there are thousands 
and millions who are influenced only 
by their interests, their vanity, or their 
enjoyments. To attempt to regenerate 
such a people in a day would be an act 
of madness. The true genius of the 
workman consists in making a right 
use of the materials which he has at 
his disposal, to extract good even from 
the elements which appear at first 
sight most adverse to his designs ; and 
therein is the real secret of the revival 
of titles, ribbons, and crosses. And, 
after all, these toys are attended with 
few inconveniences, and are not with- 
out some advantages. In the state of 
civilisation in which we are placed, 
they are proper to awaken the respect 
of the miiltitude, and not without in- 
fluence in producing a feeling of self- 
respect in their owners : they satisfy 
the vanity of the weak, without giv- 
ing any just cause of offence to the 
strong." 

60. Proceeding on these principles, 
a senatus-consultum, in March 1808, 
re-established hereditary titles of hon- 
our, under the denomination of Prince, 
Duke, Count, Baron, and Chevalier. 
The persons so ennobled were em- 
powered to entail a certain income, 
under the name of majorats, in favour 
of their direct descendants. This was 
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the first formal re-establishment of a 
nobility ; but Napoleon had previous- 
ly, on repeated occasions, exercised the 
power of conferring titles on the lead- 
ing persons in his government or army 
without any other authority than his 
own will ; and among others had, by a 
patent dated 28th May 1807, created 
Lefebvre Duke of Dantzic, with a 
hereditary succession to his son ; and 
all the marshals of the empire, as well 
as the grand officers of the imperial 
court, had already been created princes 
or dukes, shortly after the campaign 
of Austerlitz- But these titles were 
aU connected with foreign estates or 
possessions, or named after some glori- 
ous foreign exploit, and did not in- 
fringe, except indirectly, on the equal- 
ity in France itself, wmch it had been 
the great object of the Revolution to 
establish. Now, however, this funda- 
mental principle was openly violated ; 
and in the lifetime of the generation 
which had waded through oceans of 
blood to abolish these distinctions, 
they were re-established in greater 
numbers, and in a more rigid style of 
etiquette than ever. There is nothing 
surprising, however, in this ; on the 
contrary, it was the natural conse- 
quence of the passions which produced 
the Revolution. " Napoleon's nobility," 
says Mackintosh, "was an institution 
framed to secure the triumph of aU 
those vanities which had produced the 
Revolution, and to guard against the 
possibility of a second humiliation. 
It was composed of a revolutionary 
aristocracy, with some of the ancient 
nobility, compelled to lend lustre to it 
by accepting titles inferior to their 
own, with many lawyers, men of let- 
ters, merchants, &c., whom the ancient 
system of the French monarchy had 
formerly excluded from such distinc- 
tion."* 

61. Such a stretch, coming so soon 
after the universal passion for equal- 

* These observations at once explain 
the cause of this change. It is a secret 
envy of the lustre of rank which makes 
men declaim against its vanity when it 
is beyond their reach ; when they have the 
prospect of gsdning. it, they become its 
most strenuous supjJorters. Bepublics, in 
old and corrupted societies, are never ^tab- 



ity, which, bursting forth in 1789, had 
since ctmvulsed France and Europe, 
was of itself sufficiently remarkable; 
but it was rendered stfll more so by 
the speeches by which it was ushered 
into the legislative body. " Senators ! *' 
said Cambacgrfes, " know that you are 
no longer obscure plebeians or simple 
citizens. The statute which I hold in 
my hand confers on you the majestic 
title of Count. I myself, senators, am 
no longer merely the citizen Camba- 
c^rhs ; as are the other great dig- 
nitaries of the empire, I am a prince, 
your most serene highness ! and my 
most serene person, as well as all the 
other holders of the great dignities of 
the empire, will be endowed with one 
of the grand-duchies reserved by the 
imperial decree of 30th March 1806. 
As the son of a prince cannot, in the 
noble hierarchy, descend to a lower 
rank than that of a duke, all our chU- 
dren will enjoy that title. But the 
new order of things erects no impass- 
able or invidious barrier between the 
citizens; every career remains open 
to the virtues and talents of aU ; the 
advantage which it awards to tried 
merit will prove no injury to that 
which has not yet been put to the 
test." Thunders of applause shook 
the senate at this announcement ; and 
that body, composed almost entirely 
of persons of plebeian birth, whom suc- 
cess in the Revolution had raised to 
eminence, and many of whom had 
voted in the Convention for the death 
of Louis, not only accepted with grati- 
tude the imperial gift, which was thus 
the price of abandoning aU their for- 
mer principles, and put on with alac- 
rity the state livery which was the 
badge of their servitude, but unani- 
mously embodied their devotion in an 
address to the Emperor on the occa- 
sion, which must be given entire, as 
one of the most memorable monu- 
ments of political tergiversation and 

lished but from the prevalence of an extra- 
vagant and insatiable thirst for riches or 
distinction in the majority of the middle 
classes. Thence the easy and rapid transi- 
tion from the excitement of democracy to 
the servility of adulation, equally conspicu- 
ous in France after the Revolutions of 1789, 
1830, and 1848. 
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baseness that the history of the world 
has to exhibit.* 

52. The institution of this new 
hereditary noblesse was attended with 
one peculiarity, which was at once in- 
dicative of the ephemeral basis on 
which it was founded, and the incapa- 
bility of the infant order to answer 
any of those important purposes in the 
state which an ancient and indepen- 
dent aristocracy affords. Most of the 
new nobles were soldiers of fortune; 
almost all of them were destitute of 
any property but such as their official 
emoluments, or the opportunities they 
had enjoyed of foreign plunder, had 
afforded. To obviate this inconveni- 
ence, and prevent the new nobility 
from degenerating into a mere set of 
titled menials, or pensioned function- 
aries, Napoleon f eU upon the expedient 
of attaching to these titles rich en- 
dowments, drawn from the revenues 
of foreign countries conquered by the 
French arms, or held by them in sub- 
jection. AH the French marshals 
and the chief dignitaries of the empire 

* "Sire! the senate presents to your au- 
gust Majesty the tribute of its gratitude for 
the goodness which has prompted you to 
communicate, by his most Serene Highness, 
the Chancellor of the Empire, the two stat- 
utes relative to the creation of imperial titles, 
of the 30th March 1806, and the 19th August 
in the same year. By that great institution. 
Sire, your Majesty has affixed the seal of 
durabihty to all the others which France 
owes to your wisdom. In proportion, Sire, 
as one observes the mutual links which con- 
nect together the different parts, so multi- 
Ehed and yet so firmly united, of that great 
ibric; in proportion as time, which alone 
can develop the fuU extent of its benefits, 
shall have fully xmfolded them, what effects 
may not be anticipated from yom* august 
wisdom ! A new value given to the recom- 
penses which your Ma-jesty never fails to 
award to real merit, in what obscurity so- 
ever fortune may have placed it, and how 
varied soever may be the services which it 
has rendered to the state; new motives to 
imitate such great examples; fresh bonds of 
fidehty, devotion, and love towards our coun- 
try, its sovereign and his djmasty; a closer 
bond of union between our institutions and 
those of confederate or friendly nations ; fa- 
thers recompensed in what is most dear to 
them; the recollections of families rendered 
more touching; the memory of our ancestors 
enshrined; the spirit of order, of economy, 
and of conservatism strengthened byits most 
obvious interest, that of its descendants; the 
first bodies of the empire and the most noble 
of our institutions drawn doser together; all 



were in this manner quartered on the 
German or Italian states, and large 
simis, drawn from the industry and 
resources of their inhabitants, annu- 
ally brought to the great central mart 
of Paris to be expended. The increase 
of opulence to the imperial capital was 
thus indeed most sensible; and in a 
similar proportion did the imperial 
government, the author of so many 
benefits to its citizens, become popu- 
lar and respected ; but the effects of 
this perpetual abstraction of wealth 
from other countries to the metropolis 
of the great nation, were to the last 
degree vexatious to their inhabitants, 
and proved one considerable cause of 
the deep-felt and far -spread hatred 
which ultimately occasioned its fall. 
In this respect Napoleon not only 
evinced none of his wonted sagacity, 
but acted in direct opposition to what 
common sense dictated as the fitting 
course for a monarch of a great and 
varied empire. How different was the 
policy of the Romans, who not only 
left at the disposal of the municipali- 

dread of the return of the odious Feudal St/s- 
tem for ever abolished ; every recollection fo- 
reign to what you have established extin- 
guished; the splendour of the new families 
deriving fresh lustre from the rays of the 
crown ; the origin of their illustration ren- 
dered contemporary with yourglory;thepast, 
the present, and the future attached to your 
power, as, in the sublime conceptions of the 
great poets of antiquity, the first link of the 
gi'eat chain of destiny was placed in the hands 
of the gods ; — such. Sire, are the results of 
the institution to which your Majesty has 
given hfe. The combination of such impor- 
tant results, affording security to those to 
whom the present is as nothing when there 
is no guarantee for the future, consolidates 
in its foundations,, fortifies in all its parts, 
brings to perfection in its proportions, and 
embellishes in its ornaments, the immense 
social edifice, at the summit of which is placed 
the resplendent throne of the greatest of mon- 
axchs."—Moniteur, 11th March 1807; and 
MoNTG. vl. 306, 308. The extraordinary na- 
ture of this address will not be duly appre- 
ciated unless it is recollected that a consider- 
able portion of these obsequious senators, 
now so ready to wear the imperial livery, 
and form a part in the great pyramid which 
supported the throne, were once furious Ja- 
cobins, stained with the worstatrocities of the 
Eeign of Terror, and almost all at one period 
ardent supporters of the principles of liberty 
and equality. It is suf&cient to mention the 
names of Cambac^r^s, Fouch^, Sifeyes, Merlin 
deDouai,Beugnot,Comudet, Fontanes, Fabre 
de I'Aude, &c., besides a host of others. 
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ties in their estensive dominions the 
greater proportion ol their local re- 
venues, but annually remitted large 
sums from the imperial treasury for 
the construction of edifices of utility 
or embellishment in all their principal 
cities ; so that the sway of the Empe- 
rors was felt chiefly in the increasing 
opulence and splendour of their pro- 
vincial capitals ! * 

63. It was another part of Napo- 
leon's system, which he laboured as- 
siduously to promote, to effect an amal- 
gamation, ov fusion as he called it, of 
the ancient with the modem noblesse, 



with the design that, burying in obli- 
vion former discord, they should cor- 
dially unite in resisting any further 
changes, and supporting the imperial 
throne. With this view he not only 
opened his antechambers to the old 
nobility, who rushed in crowds to oc- 
cupy them; but promoted to the Ut- 
most of his power the distribution of 
the ancient families through the in- 
numerable offices of his dominions, 
and did all that he could, by the offer 
of splendid establishments, to over- 
come the repugnance of the high no- 
blesse to matrimonial alliances with 



* As a specimen of the manner in which the imperial generals or dignitaries were endowed 
out of the revenues of the conquered or subject states, it may be suflScient to cite those who 
were allocated on the domains of the small Electorate of Hanover, with the total revenues 
assigned to each, as a first gift out of the spoils of the empire. Many were far more richly 
endowed afterwards— some three or four fold, as additional riches came to the disposal of 
the mighty conqueron - - 



Total revenue 
ultimately 



leatowed from Hanover, 


received. 


Francs, or L. 


a-year. 


Francs. 


140,000 


5,600 


405,000 


100,000 


4,000 


291,000 


100,000 


4.000 


198,000 


85,000 


3,400 


200,000 


83,000 


3,820 


229,000 


80,000 


3,200 


172,000 


80,000 


3,200 


183,000 


66,000 


2,700 


150,000 


60,000 


2,400 


410.000 


63,000 


2,150 


306,000 


50,000 


2,000 


200,000 


50,000 


2,000 


200,000 


60,000 


2,000 


328,000 


50,000 


2,000 


200,000 


40,000 


1,600 


150,000 


35,000 


1,450 


200,000 


30,000 


1,200 


100,000 


30,000 


1,200 


100,000 



Berthier, Prince of Neufchatel, . 
Bemadotte, Prince of Pontecorvo, 
Mortier, Duke of Treviso, 
' Duroc, Dukeof Friuli, 
Ney, Duke of Elchingen, 
Augereau, Duke of (^tiglione, 
Massena, Duke of Rivoli, 
Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza, 
Davoust, Dukeof Auerstadt, 
Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, 
Lefebvre, Duke of Dantzic, . 
Prince Lebrun, . . . 
Lannes, Duke of Montebello, 
Marshal Bessiferes, . 
Gen. Sebastiani, 
Junot, Duke of Abrantfes, 
Gen. Friand, .... 

Gen. Loison, ...... 

Generals Victor, Oudinot, St Hilaire, Gar- 

deneu, Gazan, CaflEarelli, Dupas, Lasalle, 

Klein, Songs, Dorsenne, Rapp, each 20,000. 

On Hanover, in all, 100,000 on an average. 
Generals Hullin, Drouet, Compans, Gudiu, 

Verdier, Bonnies, Lacoste, Daru, and 

others, in all, 13, 25,000 each. Ou Hanover, 

in all, 120,000 on an average, 
Marraont Duke of Bagusa, Maret, Fouch^, 

Decr^, Regnier, Mollien, Gaudin, Cham- 

pagny, Lemarrois, Clarke, Cretel, Ber- 

trand, Moncey, Perignon, Serviferes, Mar- 

chan4 S^ur, Dupont, 20,000 each, in 

all 19 individuals. On Hanover, in all, 

100,000 on an average, .... 
Mouton, Belli^xi, Savary, Lauriston, each 

15,000. On Hanover, in all, 80,000 on an 

average, 

General Becker, 

Regnaud St Jean d'Angely, Dufermier, La- 
crier, Gen. Grouchy, Gen. Nansouty, Bigot, 

each 10,000 in all. On Hanover, inaU, 

50,000 on an average, 60,000 

Total, 2,259,000 £91,000 yearly. 
—Hakd. X. 488-500 ; Pieces Jvjst.; and TmEES^ (kynxviai et V£mpire, viii. 139, 140. 



Gift in 
money. 
Francs.' 

500,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
300,000 
300,000 
100,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 



240,000 9,600 1,200,000 



325,000 13,000 1,360,000 



380,000 15,200 1,900,000 



60,000 
12,000 



2,400 
480 



240,000 
30,000 



2,400 300,000 
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the soldiers of fortune who had risen 
from the ranks to greatness under the 
banners of the empire. In one respect 
this system succeeded even beyond his 
expectation. Fondly attached, not- 
withstanding all their reverses, to feu- 
dal ideas, clinging still, notwithstand- 
ing a total change of manners, to anti- 
quated customs, the old nobility found 
themselves suddenly elevated to an 
extraordinary and unhoped-for degree 
of importance in the court of the new 
Emperor; and, by the grace of their 
manners, the brilliancy of their con- 
versation, and their perfect familiarity 
with the formalities and etiquette of 
the ancient regime, soon acquired a 
marked superiority in that field over 
the soldiers or civilians of humble 
birth whom the changes of the Revolu- 
tion had elevated to greatness. 

54. By a singular, but not unnatu- 
ral feeling also, they were destitute of 
the scruples at accepting offices in the 
household which persons of less illus- 
trious descent might have felt. A 
Montmorency would willingly become 
maid of honour to the Empress, or 
even descend to lace her shoe, which 
a lady of plebeian birth might have 
deemed a degradation. It is for the 
same reasons, that persons of good 
family are in general so much more 
courteous in their manners to their 
inferiors thaii parvenus. The distinc- 
tion of their birth supersedes the ne- 
cessity of its perpetual and vexatious 
assertion. Thus the court was soon 
filled with the descendants of the old 
noblesse ; and widely as the Emperor 
opened his doors for their reception, 
amply as he multiplied the chamber- 
lains, equerries, lords in waiting, ladies 
of the bedchamber, squires, pages of 
the antechambers, and other fimction- 
aries of the palace, he found it impos- 
sible to keep pace with the crowds of 
titled applicants who incessantly be- 
sieged its gates for admission. The 
new nobility soon conceived a violent 
jealousy at these intruders who had 
supplanted them in the court circles, 
and openly testified their animosity 
even in presence of the Emperor him- 
self. The system of fusion met with 
very little success with the ladies of 
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the rival classes of nobility ; but the 
substantial advantages of great fortune 
and dignified station reconciled the 
plebeian duchesses to the superior 
favour shown to their patrician rivals; 
while the brilliant uniforms, high sta- 
tions, and mihtary lustre of the yoimg 
generals, induced not a few of the 
daughters of the oldest families in 
France to ally their fortunes to the 
sons of those upon whom their parents 
would have deemed it a degradation to 
have bestowed a look.* 

55. Notwithstanding all his efibrts, 
however, it was impossible for Napo- 
leon to conceal from the clear-sighted 
republicans of France, that the restora- 
tion of hereditary titles of honour was 
an entire departure, in the most vital 
point, from all the principles of the 
Revolution. In fact, the only surpris- 
ing thing is, that he himself did not 
perceive how completely its ultimate 
effect was subversive of all the passions 
which had agitated France in 1789, 
and during the whole fervour of its 
subsequent changes. It was in vain to 
say that titles of honour were now re- 
stored as a personal, not a hereditary 
distinction ; that the career of merit 
both in the civil and military depart- 
ment, was open to all ; and that every 
peasant's son might indulge the hope, 
by bravery in the field, of fighting his 
way from the humble rank of a grena- 
dier to a marshal's baton and duke- 

* The reasons assigned by Napoleon in the 
council of state for the emplojonent of the 
ancient in preference to the modern noblesse, 
were as follows : — ** It is amoDg the old fami- 
lies that you can alone find still some remains 
of great fortune ; by that means they exer- 
cise a great influence on government. How 
could you compose a couit with the men of 
the Revolution? You find in their ranks 
only honourable functionaries without for- 
tune, or opulent contractors without charac- 
ter—a comt of salaried officials would be at 
once onerous to the state, and without dig- 
nity in the eyes of the people. If the old 
fortunes are divided by distributions on death, 
they are restored by successions : the new 
fortunes have nothing to look to in that way ; 
on the contrary, they are surrounded by 
needy relatives. Grovemment can now no 
longer enrich as formerly its servants by the 
domains of the crown or confiscations: it 
ought, therefore, as much as possible, to take 
advantage of fortmies already made, and em- 
ploy them in its service." — Pelep, ConseU 
d'JStat de NapoUon, 107, 108. 
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dom ; or, by ^dU and address in diplo- 
macy, of advancing from the counter 
of a tradesman to the dignity of am- 
bassador and prince of the empire. 
Ihiring the reign of Napoleon, indeed, 
and under the pressure of those na- 
tional difficulties which rendered it in- 
dispensable to look for talent in every 
grade, even the lowest in the state, 
there might be some foundation for 
this observation ; and doubtless the 
aspiring temper of the tiers-etat could 
not but feel gratified at beholding the 
number of their own, or an inferior 
rank, who now as warriors or states- 
men occupied the highest stations in 
the empire. So powerful was this 
feeling, and so strong the jealousy stiU 
felt of the old noblesse, that the tiers- 
etat and peasants in France generally 
and cordially supported the institution 
of the new noblesse, from the hope that 
they themselves or their sons might 
obtain a place in it, and thus be placed 
on a level with the haughty noblesse, 
whose family lustre they admired, 
while they hated themselves. 

56. But, to those who carried their 
views beyond the reign of the Empe- 
ror or the existing generation, and 
looked to the present institutions as a 
guarantee for republican equality in 
future times, these considerations 
afforded little matter for consolation. 
They could not disguise from them- 
selves that the new imperial dignities, 
though the reward of merit to the 
present holders, would become the 
birthright of descent to the next gene- 
ration ; they could not hope that the 
same stirring and anxious events would 
always continue, which at present ren- 
dered it necessary for government to 
throw themselves for support on the 
middle classes of the people ; and they 
anticipated withdismay the time when, 
during the pacific periods of subse- 
quent reigns, the imperial nobility 
would come to monopolise the influ- 
ence, offices, and power of the state, 
as completely as ever had been the 
case by their feudal predecessors in the 
days of Francis I. or Louis XIV. 
What was the origin of all nobility 
but personal merit? Every family, 
how great soever in its subse^^uent 



stages, had some obscure citizen for 
its original founder ; the first king 
had been a fortunate soldier. If an 
aristocracy existed at all obstructing 
the rise of. inferior citizens, and mono- 
polising for a privileged class the in- 
fluence and riches of the state, it would 
be no consolation to the friends of 
equahty to assert that it took its ori- 
gin from the revolutionary, not the 
feudal wars, and that its paladins were 
to be found, not in the Eoimd Table 
of Charlemagne, but among the mar- 
shals of Napoleon. 

57. In truth, the Emperor was too 
far-sighted not to feel the justice of 
these observations ; and although in 
his addresses to the people he was 
cautious to hold out the new nobility 
as the reward of merit only, yet he 
secretly felt that it was in fact the 
revival of a family distinction. But 
he was also aware that the favoiu* of 
the populace is not to be relied on for 
the durable support of government ; 
that a hereditary monarchy cannot 
exist without a hereditary aristo- 
cracy, whose interests are entwined 
with its fate ; and that without such 
lasting support, founded on the perma- 
nent interest of a privileged class, his 
throne would probably be lost by his 
descendants as speedily as it had been 
won by himself. All history, and 
especially that of the Asiatic empires, 
proved that no family, how great so- 
ever in its general founder, could long 
keep i)ossession of the throne, unless 
it had cast its anchor either in the in- 
terests of a hereditary nobility, or the 
force of religious attachment centred 
in the descendants of a single family. 
And the friends of freedom, had they 
possessed more penetration than at 
that time, or even now, prevails on this 
subject in France, might have been 
consoled by the reflection, that, how- 
ever hostile to that passion for equality 
which formed the leading principle of 
the Eevolution, such an aristocracy 
formed an essential element toward 
the establishment of lasting freedom ; 
and that, although there were many 
instances in which its exclusive spirit 
had proved an insurmountable bar to 
the elevation of the middle classes of 
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society, there was not one example of 
liberty not having entirely perished 
under the debasing influence of a cen- 
tralised despotism, when such a bar- 
rier was not left to resist its encroach- 
ments. 

58. The rapidity with which court 
etiquette, and all the minutiae of regal 
manners, now spread, exceeds belief, 
and, notwithstanding the abundance of 
contemporary proof, appears almost 
incredible in a country so recently 
convulsed by revolutionary passions. 
The old archives of the monarchy 
were ransacked to discover the whole 
details of the ancient ceremonials ; 
whoever could point out an additional 
bow to be made, a more respectful 
mode of presenting an address to be 
adopted, a more gorgeous display of 
pomp or splendour to be introduced, 
was regarded as a benefactor of the 
human race. The ancient ceremonies 
at the rising and retiring to rest of 
the kings were re-established, though 
abridged in some of their details ; the 
antiquated forms of presentation were 
revived ; and it was seriously debated 
at court whether the fatiguing form 
of dining in public once a-week should 
not be restored. In magnificence and 
splendour the imperial court far ex- 
ceeded not only anything in Europe, 
but all that the pride of Louis XIV. 
had conceived. The whole royal pal- 
aces, with the exception of Versailles, 
were refurnished in the most sumptu- 
ous style ; the value of the plate and 
furniture which they contained was 
estimated at fifty millions of francs, 
or two millions sterling. At the mar- 
riage of the Empress Maria-Louisa, 
four queens held her train. In the 
antechambers, of the Emperor, seven 
kings were sometimes to be seen. 
And when this occurred, it was just 
seventeen years after it had been writ- 
ten, with general consent, over the 
principal archway of the Tuileries — 
" Monarchy is abolished in France, and 
will neoer be restored.** 

59. While not merely the forms of 
monarchical, but the essence of des- 
potic power, were in this manner re- 
established in France, amidst the 
general concurrence of the nation, the 



Emperor was careful to accompany the 
change with such substantial benefits 
and real ameliorations, as amply re* 
conciled the great mass of the citizens 
to the loss of the once-prized democra- 
tic powers, which had brought such 
unheard-of disasters on their possessors 
and the whole community. Though 
completely despotic, the imperial gov- 
ernment had one incalculable advan- 
tage ; it was regular, conservative, and 
systematic. The taxes were heavy, 
but the public expenditiu« was im- 
mense, and enabled the people to pay 
them with facility; no forced loans or 
arbitrary confiscations swept off, as in 
the time of the Republic, the accumu- 
lations of years by one fell exaction; 
no uncertainty as to enjoying the fruits 
of industry paralysed in any branch of 
employment the hand of the labourer. 
Everything was orderly and tranquil 
imder the imperial sway; the Emperor 
demanded, indeed, more than Jialf their 
sons from his subjects of every degree, 
but a boundless career was opened to 
the conscripts; and visions of a mar- 
shal's baton or a general's staff floated 
before the eyes of many a youthful 
aspirant, who was destined to an early 
and imheeded grave on the field of 
battle, or amidst the horrors of the 
hospitaL 

60. The stoppage of all external 
commerce, combined with the vast 
and constantly increasing expenditure 
of government, produced an extraordi- 
nary degree of vigour in domestic in- 
dustry and internal communication. 
The roads, the canals which connected 
the provinces with each other, were 
covered with waggons and boats laden 
with the richest merchandise. The 
cultivators everywhere found an ample 
market for their produce in the vast 
consumption of the armies; the manu- 
facturing cities vied with each other 
in activity and enterprise; and even 
commercial wealth, reviving from its 
ashes under the firm rule of the Em- 
peror, exerted its energies on internal 
traffic, and, turning inwards, promoted 
home circulation through the great 
arteries of the empire. Beet-root was 
largely cultivated as a substitute for 
the sugar-cane; and though the sac- 
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charine matter obtained from that use- 
ful vegetable was inferior in sweetness 
and richness to that which the West 
India Islands yielded, yet it was supe- 
rior in clearness and delicacy, and, as 
a native production, was justly ad- 
mired. Lyons, Rouen, and the Flem- 
ish cities again resounded with the 
activity of the artisan; their ruined 
fabrics were restored, the empty ware- 
houses replenished; and the vast inter- 
nal consumption of the empire, secured 
from all foreign competition, rapidly 
raised from the dust the prosperous 
manufactures of the monarchy, which 
the confiscations of the Revolution had 
to all appearance destroyed The Em- 
peror set an example at once of pru- 
dent economy and noble magnificence, 
in the management of his personal ex- 
penses and the embellishment of his 
palaces. He annually saved twelve or 
fifteen millions of francs, (£480,000 or 
£600,000), out of his civil list; and it 
was from this source that he provided 
the funds which adorned and embel- 
lished the royal palaces of France, and 
enriched them with furniture which 
cost above three millions sterling. 

61. Much as this extraordinary flood 
of internal prosperity was owing to 
the rapid circulation of wealth, occa- 
sioned by the great expenditure, ex- 
ceeding thirty millions sterling, which 
was dmwn from the ordinary revenue 
of the Empire,* more still was to be 
ascribed to the enormous sums, amount- 
ing to half as much more, which were 
extracted from the richest states of 
continental Europe in the shape of 
subsidies, contributions, or the main- 
tenance of the imperial armies, which 
was all expended, directly or indirectly, 
for the benefit of the French people. 

* Revenue of the empire, exclusive of con- 
tributions from, foreign sta,tes and all extra- 
ordinary supplies : — 

Franc«« & 

1808, . . . 664,879,901 or 26,600,000 

1809, . . . 723,513,020 „ 29,000,000 

1810, . . . 744,392,027 „ 29,700,000 

1811, including Ro- 

manStates, 907,295,657 „ 36,300,000 

1812, . . . 876,266,180 „ 35,300,000 

1813, . . . 824,273,749 „ 33,000,000 
—Due DE Gaeta, i. 307, 308. 

It is not going too fer to say, that the sums 
dravm during these years, directly or indi- 



The immense sums, amounting to 
above twenty-four millions sterling, 
have been already mentioned which 
were extracted from Prussia and the 
countries between the Elbe and the 
Vistula^ in two years subsequent to 
the irruption of the French armies into 
their territories in October 1806. But 
exorbitant as this was, it constituted 
but a part of the great scheme of 
foreign plunder which formed so im- 
portant an element in, or rather the 
entire basis of, the general system of 
the imperial government. We have 
the authority of the able and impar- 
tial French biographer of Napoleon 
for the assertion, "that since their de- 
parture from the heights of Boulogne, 
two hundred thousand French solcUers 
had been constantly fed, clothed, paid, 
and lodged, at the expense of foreign 
states; above four hundred million 
francs of contributions (£16,000,000) 
had, in addition, been levied in money 
or goods, from the countries occupied 
by the imperial troops; the treasury 
had received part of this sum, and the 
remainder, expended on the services 
of the army, had reduced by one-half 
the amount required from the French 
exchequer for its support. A few years 
before, Louisiana had been sold by the 
First Consul to America,, to obtain a 
supply for the pressing wants of the 
treasury; on his return from the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz, the Emperor found 
the treasury exhausted, and the bank 
on the eve of insolvency; but the cam- 
paign of the two next years gave him 
a year's revenue in advance in the 
coffers of the state, besides a large 
reserved treasure in the vaults of the 
Tuileries." When such extraordinary 
supplies were obtained by foreign 

rectly, by plimder, contributions, tribute in 
subsidies from foreign states, amounted to 
at least half as much more; and the sums, 
from the difference in the value of money, 
were equal to almost double their nominal 
amount in the currency of Great Britain. 
Thus during the last six years of Napoleon, 
an annual expenditure equal to nearly a 
hundred mUlions sterlmg in England took 
place in the French empire ; of v^hich more 
than a third was drawn from foreign coun- 
tries. It is not surprising that such a gov- 
ernment for the time should be popular, not- 
withstanding it« despotic character and the 
I conscription. 
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plunder for the French treasury, it is 
not surprising that a very great degree 
of prosperity should have pervaded all 
its departments, and in an especial 
manner made itself felt at the metro- 
polis. In truth, all the great and 
splendid works thenceforward under- 
taken by the Emperor, and which 
have shed such an imperishable lustre 
round his n^me, were carried on by 
funds wnmg, directly or indirectly, 
from the suffering inhabitants of his 
subject territories. But these public 
works were really so splendid, and 
founded on such noble designs, that 
the expenditure on them, from what- 
ever source derived, could scarcely be 
a subject of regret. Canals, the only 
internal mode of communication then 
known, in an especial manner attracted 
the attention of the Emperor, Ten 
great canals, destined to imite the 
principal rivers of France to each 
other, were set on foot. They joined 
the^ Scheldt and the Meuse; the Meuse 
and the Rhine; the Rhine, the Saone, 
and the Rhone; the Scheldt and the 
Somme; the Somme, the Gise, and the 
Seine; the Seine, the Saone, and the 
Rhone; the Seine and the Loire; the 
Loire and the Cher; the north sea and 
the Mediterranean. By this means a 
vast internal net-work of canals was 
spread over France, uniting its most 
distant provinces, and affording an out- 
let in every direction for its produce. 
Extensive chains of locks were con- 
structed, under the special directions 
of the Emperor, to surmount the sum- 
mit levels in the interior of the coun- 
try, which were soon executed with 
that skill which has deservedly made 
the French engineers the admiration 
of the world. Indescribable was his 
anxiety to hasten these great works. 
" K we do not use diligence," said he, 
" not three of these canals wUl be 
finished before we are in our grave. 
"Wars and the reign of fools wiU suc- 
ceed, and these noble undertakings 
wiU remain unfinished. I wish to 
make the glory of my reign consist in 
changing the face of the Empire. The 
execution of great improvements is as 
indispensable to the interest of my 
people as to my own satisfaction." 



62. And these works undertaken 
and executed imder the imperial gov- 
ernment, were really such as to justify 
the enthusiastic admiration of a people 
even less passionately devoted than 
the French to public splendour. They 
were thus noticed in the report of the 
minister of the interior in August 
1807, when Napoleon met the Cham- 
bers after his return from Tilsit; and 
after making every allowance for the 
exaggerated style of such state papers, 
much remains to attract the admira- 
tion of succeeding ages, and demon- 
strate the great objects to which, in 
domestic administration, the ambition 
of the Emperor was directed. " Thir- 
teen thousand leagues of public roads 
have been kept in order or repaired; 
the two greatest works undertaken for 
centuries, the roads of Mont Cenis and 
of the Simplon, have, after six years of 
labour, been completed. The road 
from Spain to Italy is in progress: the 
Apennines are the theatre of a series 
of works which will unite Piedmont 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and complete the union of Liguria to 
France : eighteen rivers have seen their 
navigation improved or prolonged be- 
yond hitherto impassable barriers, by 
means of locks, dykes, or towing-paths: 
four bridges have been erected dm^ng 
the last campaign: ten others are in 
full progress: ten canals, almost all 
commenced during the present reign, 
are in full activity. Nor do the mari- 
time harbours offer fewer prodigies. 
Antwerp, so recently insignificant, has 
become the centre of our great mari- 
time preparations; for the first time 
that part of the Scheldt sees vessels of 
seventy-four and eighty guns floating 
on its bosom: fourteen ships of the 
line are on the stocks within its walls ; 
many are finished, and have descended 
to Flushing : that harbour has seen its 
docks deepened, its entrance improved, 
and it is already capable of containing 
a squadron: at Dunkirk and Calais, 
piers have been constructed; at Cher- 
bourg two vast breakwaters erected; 
at Rochefort and Marseilles equally 
important maritime improvements are 
in progress. 

63. "The existence of our cotton 
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manufactures being secured, investiga- 
tions are in progress for the discovery 
of places suited to the culture of that 
important article : the improvement of 
the linen fabrics has been the object of 
constant solicitude. Veterinary schools 
have been established, and already fill 
the army and the fields with sMlled 
practitioners : a code is preparing for 
the regulation of commerce: the School 
of Arts and Mechanics at Compi^gne 
flourishes, and has been transferred to 
Chalons : others on a similar plan are 
in the course of formation: Italy opens 
an extensive mart for our industry: the 
war, changed into a contest for commer- 
cial independence,has become the great- 
est stimiilant to French industry : every 
one of our conquests, while it is amarket 
closed to England, is a new encourage- 
ment afforded to French enterprise. Nor 
has the capital of this great empire been 
neglected ; it is the Emperor's wish that 
that illustrious city, become the first in 
the universe, shouQd befit by its splen- 
dour so glorious a destiny. 

64. " At one extremity of Paris a 
bridge has been completed, to which 
victory has given the name of Auster- 
litz; at another, a second is commenc- 
ing, to which Jena wUl afford a stni 
more glorious appellation; the Louvre 
advances to its completion, marking, 
in its matured progress, through cen- 
turies, the successive ages of Francis I., 
of Henry IV., of Louis XIV., restored 
to life by the voice of Napoleon. Foim- 
tains without number flow night and 
day in all parts of the city, testifying 
even to the humblest classes, the care 
which the Emperor bestows on their 
most trifling accommodation. Two tri- 
imiphal arches are already erected, or 
founded, one in the centre of the pal- 
ace inhabited by the Grenius of Vic- 
tory ; the other at the extremity of the 
most beautiful avenue of the finest city 
in the world. The Tomb of Desaix has 
been erected on the summit of the 
Alps, whose rugged precipices are not 
less startled at the monimient of our 
perfection in the arts, than they were 
at the passage of the artillery drawn 
by the arms of valour. The fine arts 
in Prance are occupied almost entirely 
in tracing on marble or canvass th^^lo- 



rious exploits of our armies : while the 
mind of the Emperor, ever meditating 
fresh triumphs, has selected for his an< 
tagonist the Demon of Ignorance ; and, 
by the establishment of twelve colleges 
for the study of law, and gratuitous 
schools for the teaching of medicine in 
all the principal cities of the empire, has 
laid the foundation of the extension of 
general knowledge in the most essential 
subjects of public instruction." Magni- 
ficent as these undertakings were, they 
formed but a part of what was contem- 
plated by Napoleon. " We must never 
forget," said he, " the cry of the pea- 
sants when vexed by subaltern agents, 
— *Ah! if the king but knew it!* Be- 
lieve me, I have good reasons for not 
slimibering on my seat. I know the 
French people : they wiU fully appre- 
ciate my long anxieties : I owe such to 
the efforts which I demand of them. 
Nothing but my vigilant superintend- 
ence can retain so many subalterns in 
their duty. That siu^veillance must be 
incessant ; it must extend to the mi- 
nutest details. I fear neither fatigue 
nor long journeys ; they always give me 
things to see." 

65. When the French people saw 
this magnificent announcement of in- 
ternal improvement, contemporaneous 
with the ofl&cial promulgation of the 
treaty of Tilsit, the conquest of Prussia, 
the restoration of the grand-duchy of 
Warsaw, and the erection of the king- 
dom of Westphalia, it is not surprising 
that they were dazzled by the bril- 
liancy of the spectacle, and yielded to 
the pleasing illusion that the Revolu- 
tion, nursed in violence and baptised 
in blood, was to sink to rest amidst a 
blaze of imprecedented glory. But the 
querulous discontent and substantial 
oppression of other nations might even 
then have taught them that this splen- 
did fabric rested on a dangerous foun- 
dation, and that the system was not 
likely to be durable which impoverished 
all others to enrich one favoured state. 
And a sagacious observer of this long 
and glowing enumeration of the in- 
ternal projects of the Emperor, could 
hardly have avoided the inference, 
that the government had now drawn to 
itself tiie patronage and direction of 
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domestic improvement of every de- 
scription; that the very magnitude and 
universality of public imdertakings 
proved that private enterprise had 
sunk into the dust; and that, reversing 
the whole principles of the Revolution, 
the welfare of society had come to de- 
pend on the point of the pyramid. 

66. The finances of France, in an 
especial manner, occupied the atten- 
tion of the Emperor; and the talent of 
his subjects, adapted beyond any other 
people in Europe to organisation and 
accuracy in matters of detail, brought 
that important branch of administra- 
tion to an extraordinary degree of per- 
fection. The system of accounts by 
double entry, so weU known to mer- 
chants, was introduced into every de- 
partment of the finances, and secured 
a degree of precision hitherto unknown 
in the public service. At the same 
time, a new court, entitled the " Cour 
des Comptes" was established with M. 
Marbois for its president, especially des- 
tined to audit all the public accounts. 
The official exposition set forth by 
his ministers, notwithstanding the care 
taken to envelop it in mystery, by con- 
cealing the enormous amount of foreign 
contributions, annually exhibited an 
excess of expenditure above income.* 
But no reliance can be placed on these 
statements as a true picture of the 
financial condition of the empire, when 

* The budget exhibited to the chambera 
for 1808, was as follows : — 

Income, in Francs. 

Direct contributions, . . 295,241,654 

Eegisters and crown lands, . 181,458,491 

Customs, 75,973,797 

Lottery, 12,804,486 

Post-oface, .... 8,524.586 

Excise, 82,772,692 

Salt and tobacco, by the Alps, 5, 104, 198 

Saltmines, .... 3,000,000 



664,879,901 
or £26,600,000 
ExpENDiTUKE, in Francs, 



•Public debt. 

Pensions, . 

Civillist, . 

Judges, 

Foreign relations. 

Minister of the Interior, 

of Finance, 

of Treasury, 

of War, 



74,000,000 
31,000,000 
28,000,000 
22,000,000 

9,000,000 
52,000,000 
21,900,000 

9,000,000 
201,649,000 



Cany over, .£448,549,000 



ten or fifteen millions sterling were 
annually drawn from foreign nations 
by contributions or subsi&s, which 
did not appear in the yearly budgets ; 
and all the armies quartered beyond 
the frontiers of the empire, whether in 
Germany, Italy, or the Spanish penin- 
sula, were systematically and invariably 
maintained and paid at the exclusive 
expense of the inhabitants of the states 
they were quartered in. It is sufficient 
to observe, therefore, that as long as 
the empire of Napoleon endured over 
foreign nations, no want of money 
was ever experienced at the imperial 
headquarters, and that the simis ex- 
tracted from them during its continu- 
ance amounted to at least a half of those 
derived from the legitimate taxation 
of his own subjects. But in addition 
to this, the internal taxation of France 
was established on the best principles, 
by that salutary intermixture of in- 
direct with direct taxation, which can 
alone diffuse the public burdens, in a 
just and equal manner, over the whole 
community. The longer his experience 
extended, the more was he attachedto 
the admirable system of indirect tax- . 
ation, the only secure basis for the per- 
manent income of a great nation. " The 
principle I should wish to see estab- 
lished," said he, on 20th February 1806, 
"is to introduce a great number of 
moderate indirect taxes, susceptible of 



Ordnance, 
Marine, 
Eeligion, , 
Greneral Police, 
Negotiations, 
Miscellaneous, 



Brought over. 



£448,549,000 
134,880,000 
117,200,000 
14,000,000 
1,055,000 
8,000,000 
6,316,000 



730,000,000 

or £29,200,000 

—Due DE Gaeta ; and MoNTGAiL.,vi. 364, 365. 

The kingdom of Italy alone yielded to Na- 
poleon a yearly tribute of 100,000,000 francs, 
or £4, 000, 000,, and for this we have the au- 
thority of his own words ; but no mention 
of this contribution, any more than of the 
£3,400,000 paid annually by Spain and Por- 
tugal, or the £24,000,000 levied on the north 
of Germany, appears in these annual budgets. 
— iS^arice, April 7, 1806 ; Pelet. 

What a picture of the result of the Revo- 
lution which had confiscated the whole pro- 
perty of the church ! Army and ordnance, 
336,000,000 francs yearly, or £13,500,000. 
Eeligion for 42,000,000 of people, 14,000,000 
fi-ancs, or £556,000 annually I 
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augmentation wlien the public neces- 
sities call for their increase." Nor was 
Napoleon less alive to the necessity, 
amidst such immense industrial un- 
dertakings, of providing a currency 
adequate to their execution. He had 
not embraced the doctrine of the poli- 
tical economists, that the best way to 
make a nation prosperous is to engage 
it in vast tmdertakings, and after ren- 
dering its issue of paper dependent 
on the specie in the hands of the 
bankers, send its metallic circulation 
headlong out of the country. He in- 
creased the capital and shares of the 
bank of France from 45,000,000 francs 
to 90,000,000, (£3,600,000). "The 
bank," said he, " should be to France 
what the Thames is to London." At 
the same time he lowered the rate of 
interest, where it was six per cent, to 
five ; where it was five, to four. " I am 
going," said he, " to introduce a law 
which is not according to the ideas of 
your idealogues ; it is to lower the rate 
of interest to five per cent." Nor did 
the important subject of the manage- 
ment of the poor escape his attention ; 
on the contrary, it awakened it in the 
highest degree. " The principle should 
be," said he, " that every mendicant 
should be arrested : but to arrest him 
to put him in prison would be bar- 
barous and absurd. You must make 
his arrest the means of converting the 
idle mendicant into an industrious 
citizen. I attach the greatest impor- 
tance, and as great idea of glory, to 
the destruction of mendicity. Funds 
are not awanting; but everything ap- 
pears to me to advance slowly. We must 
not pass over the earth without leaving 
some traces which may commend our 
memory to posterity. Use the utmost 
diligence; make everywhere the neces- 
sary inquiries: you have to aid you 
intelligent prefects, young auditors, 
zealous engineers. The winter evenings 
are long; get ready portfolios which 
may give us something to occupy them, 
and enable us to bring that great un- 
dertaking, the 'extirpationofrneTidicity,* 
to maturity." * 

* Napoleon to the Minister of the Interior, 
Nov. 2, 1807, andSept. 17, 1807.— Bignon, vii, 
93-108 ; TmEKS, Cons, et VEmpvre, viiL 126, 180. 



67. But the march of despotism is 
not for ever on flowers; nor is it bless- 
ings and splendid improvements only 
wMch it confers upon its subjects. It 
soon appeared that the brilliant public 
works and bewildering enumerations 
of great undertakings, with which the 
minister of the interior dazzled the 
eyes of the people, were but the splen- 
did covering with which Napoleon was 
gilding over the old and well-known 
chains of Roman servitude. On the 1st 
February 1810, the penal code made its 
appearance ; and the few real patriots 
who had survived the storms of the 
Revolution, perceived with grief, that 
out of four hundred and eighty crimes 
which it enumerated, no less than two 
hundred and twenty were state of- 
fences. In this long and portentous 
enumeration were included almost all 
the offences embraced under the deno- 
mination of lese-majesty in the juris- 
prudence of the lower empire ; among 
others, the non- revelation of crimes 
affecting the security of the state which 
have come to any one's knowledge; 
illegal societies or assemblies of any 
kind; and seditious offences, committed 
either by writings published or un- 
published, images or engravings. The 
punishment of such non-revelation was 
declared to be the galleys, if the crime 
not disclosed was lese-majesty; im- 
prisonment from two to five years, if 
seditionary. So special and minute 
were the crimes against the security of 
the state, and so slender the evidence 
required to establish them, that in 
troubled times, and in the hands of a 
despotic monarch, they furnished the 
most ample means of totally extin- 
guishing the liberties of the people, 
and rendering every person amenable 
to punishment who in the slightest de- 
gree obstructed the measures of gov- 
ernments 

68. Imprisonment has ever been the 
great instrument of despotic power; it 
is not by heart-rending punishments 
linflicted on its victims in presence of 
the people, but by the silent, unseen 
operation of confinement and seclusion, 
that the spirit of freedom has in gen- 
eral been most effectually broken. 
Founded as the empire of Napoleon 
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was on the suppression, or rather turn- 
ing into another channel, of all the 
passions of the Revolution, and suc- 
ceeding, as it did, to a period when 
great political parties had been in- 
terested in their preservation, it was 
not to be expected that this formidable 
engine was to remain powerless in his 
hands. It is a remarkable fact, highly 
characteristic of the ambitioiis spirit 
which inspired, and the absence of all 
regard for real freedom which dis- 
tinguished, the whole changes of the 
Revolution, that not one of the succes- 
sive parties which were elevated to 
power during its progress ever thought 
of the obvious expedient essential to 
anything like freedom, of limiting by 
law the period to which imprisonment, 
at the instance of government, with- 
out bringing the accused to trial, could 
extend. Each was perfectly willing 
that arbitrary imprisonment should 
continue, provided only that they en- 
joyed the power of inflicting it. Dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror, this iniqui- 
tous system was carried to a height im- 
paralleled in any former age ; and above 
two hundred thousand state captives 
at one time groaned in the prisons of 
IVance. Even under the comparatively 
regular and constitutional sway of the 
Directory, it was still largely acted upon. 
The first use of their power made by 
each faction, as they got possession of 
the executive, was to consign all 
the dangerous persons of the opposite 
parties to prison ; and we have the 
authority of Napoleon for the asser- 
tion, that at one time the state pri- 
soners under their inile amounted to 
sixty thousand, and when he took pos- 
session of power, they were still nine 
thousand. 

69. Under his own vigorous but hu- 
mane administration, the amount was 
much lessened, but still it was consi- 
derable ; and great numbers of persons 
constantly remained in jail, without 
any means either of procuring their 
liberation or forcing on their trial* 
Their number and unhappy condition 
had long attracted the attention of the 
Emperor ; and at length a decree was 
passed regulating their treatment and 
places of confinement, and defining the 



authorities by whom their detention 
was to be authorised. By this decree 
eight state prisons were established in 
France, viz. — ^Samur, Ham, If, Lands- 
krown, Pierre - Chatel, Fenestrelles, 
Campiano, and Vincennes. The de- 
tention of prisoners in them required 
to be on a warrant of the private 
council of the Emperor on a report of 
the minister of police, or of public 
justice. The former was invested with 
the power of putting any person he 
thought proper under the surveillance 
of the police. The captives in the 
state prisons retained the power of dis- 
posing of their effects, unless it was 
otherwise ordered; but they could not 
receive any money or movables ex- 
cept in the presence of the governor 
of the prison and by his authority. 
All correspondence or intercom-se with 
the rest of the world was rigorously 
forbidden ; and any jailer who should 
permit or connive at the correspon- 
dence of any prisoner with any person 
whatever, was to be dismissed from 
office, and pimished with six months* 
confinement. 

70. Underthisrigorous system, great 
numbers of persons of the most ele- 
vated station and noblest character 
were confined in these state prisons 
during the whole remainder of the 
reign of Napoleon, not only from France 
itself, but from Piedmont, Lombardy, 
the Roman States, Germany, and 
Switzerland. An order, signed by 
Napoleon, the minister of police, or 
the privy council, was a sufficient war- 
rant in all those countries, to occasion 
not only the arrest of any suspected 
person, but his detention in one 
of these gloomy fortresses, to all ap- 
pearance for the whole remainder of 
his life. Nobles of the highest rank, 
priests of the most exalted station, 
citizens of the most irreproachable 
lives, were seized in every part of Eu- 
rope subject to the French influence, 
paraded through the towns of the coun- 
try to which they belonged, with 
slmckleson their hands or chains round 
their necks, and then consigned to the 
gloomy oblivion of the state prisons, 
there to languish in captivity for the 
remainder of their lives. The offences 
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for which this terrible penalty, worse 
than death itself, was inflicted, were of 
the most trivial kind ; their being re- 
garded as punishable at all savoured 
rather of the dark policy of Tiberius 
than the more lenient administration 
even of despotic coimtries, in modem 
times. An unhappy hon-mot, a cutting 
jest at the expense of any of the impe- 
rial authorities, a few sarcastic lines, 
were suJOScient to consign their imfor- 
timate authors to close confinement 
for the rest of their days. 

71. Cardinal Pacca, long a victim of 
the tyrannical government of Napo- 
leon, on account of the courageous 
stand which he made against his spoli- 
ation of the Holy See, and who for six 
years was confined in the state prison 
of Fenestrelles among the solitude of 
the Alps, has given the following ac- 
count of some of his fellow-captives: — 
" On my arrival in the prison one of 
the first persons I met was the arch- 
priest of Fontainelle, in the duchy of 
Parma, vir simpUx ei timens Deum, 
who had been sentenced to three years' 
confinement for having written, in 
1809, to a neighbouring curate, that 
the Archduke John was advancing 
with his army; the next was Tognetti 
de Pisa, condenaned to six montlis' im- 
prisonment for having imprudently 
repeated a satire he had heard against 
the Emperor. Girolamo de Forte, also, 
for having composed some poems in 
favour of the Austrians, when, in 
1800, they chased the French from 
Italy, and Leonard de Modigliano, 
Dean of Forli, for having been impru- 
dent in his language against the French 
Emperor, were sentenced to an imli- 
mited period of captivity, and only 
received their liberation on the down- 
fall of Napoleon. They traversed the 
most populous cities of Lombardy in 
the course of their transmission to 
prison, the fomaer with handcuflfe, the 
latter with a chain about his neck, of 
which he still bore the marks when I 
saw him in the prison of Fenestrelles." 

72. The state prisons exhibited the 
most extraordinary assemblage of per- 
sons. Those in the north of the 
Empire were chiefly filled with ardent 

TOL. vn. 



democrats, or devoted partisans of the 
house of Bourbon ; those in the 
southern provinces with ecclesiastics 
or priests, who had expressed them- 
selves incautiously regarding the cap- 
tivity and dethronement of their spiri- 
tual sovereign. But numberawerethere 
immured against whom no definite 
charge or overt act could be alleged, 
although, from some unknown cause, 
they had excited the jealousy of the 
Emperor or some of the imperial au- 
thorities. One day there anived at 
the doors of these goomy abodes a 
young nobleman of elegant figure, gay 
manners, and dissipated habits; the 
next an aged priest, in the decline of 
life, whose grey hairs were sent to 
bleach amidst the snows of the Alps; 
next came a violent democrat, who, 
imtaught by the disasters of twenty 
years, was still raving about the Righte 
of Man ; then a faithful adherent of 
the fallen dynasty, or an uncompro- 
mising asserter of the wrongs of the 
conquered provinces. All who in any 
way, or from any motive had excited 
either the displeasure or the fears of 
the Emperor, were sent into captivity; 
but the greater proportion were ec- 
clesiastics, among whom was the in- 
trepid and able Cardinal Pacca, to 
whose able work we are indebted for 
the greater part of these valuable facts.* 
73. One circumstance of peculiar 
and imprecedented severity attended 
the state victims of Napoleon, which 
had been unknown in Europe since the 
fall of the Roman empire. The extent 

* These ecclesiastics were sentenced to un- 
limited imprisonment for the most triflmg 
causes. Out of nineteen who were imprisoned 
along with Cardinal Pacca in the fortress of 
Fenestrelles, amidst the Savoy Alps, three 
Spaniards by birth were there for having de- 
clared, at Parma, against the iniquitous war 
which the Emperor was waging against their 
nation ; another for being suspected of hav- 
ing carried on a secret correspondence with 
the Pope when in confinement in France; 
others for having refused to take the oath of 
fidehty to the French Emperor in the Roman 
States ; one from Bastia in Corsica for having 
preached a sermon containing some passages 
which were thought to be a satire on the 
Emperor, in r^ard to the afifairs of the 
church. He was seized before he had con- 
cluded his discourse, and instantly conducted 
to prison.— Pacca, i. 271, 272. 

O 
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of liis dominions, tlie wide sway of his 
influence, rendered it almost impossible 
to fly from his persecution. By passing 
the frontier, and escaping into other 
states, no asylum, as in former times, 
was obtained ; the influence of the im- 
perial authorities, the terrors of the 
imperial sway, pursued the fugitive 
through the whole of Europe ; and, 
as in the days of Caligula or Nero, the 
victim of imperial jealousy could find 
no resting-place on the Continent till 
he had passed the utmost limits of 
civilisation, and amidst the nomade or 
semi-barbarous tribes on the frontiers 
of Europe, found that security which 
the boasted institutions of its ancient 
states could no longer afford. The 
mandates of the Emperor, the inquisi- 
tion of his police, reached the trem- 
bling fugitive as effectually on the 
utmost verge of the Austrian or 
Spanish dominions, in the extremity 
of Calabria, or in the marshes of Po- 
land, as in the centre of Paris ; and it 
was not till he had escaped into the 
Ukraine, or the Turkish provinces, or 
had found an asylum in the yet un- 
subdued realm of Britain, that the 
victim of imperial persecution could 
be secure of a resting-place. The know- 
ledge of this, which universally pre- 
vailed, added fearfully to the terrors 
of the imperial government. The 
firmest mind, the most undaunted re- 
solution, despaired of entering the lists 
with an authority which the whole 
civilised world seemed constrained to 
obey; and the immense majority of 
the prudent and the selfish quailed 
under the prospect of incurring the 

* Madame de Stael has left a graphic pic- 
ture of the terrors with which the jealousy 
of Napoleon was attended even to the softer 
sex; and which prompted her to undertake 
a perilous journey from Geneva by the Tyrol, 
Vienna, and Gallicia» into Russia, in the 
depth of winter, in order to fly the intoler- 
able anxiety of her situation. The Austrian 
police, acting \mder his orders, continued the 
same odious system; and it was not till she 
reached the frontiers of Old Russia, and war 
was declared between that power and Napo- 
leoninl812, that she was able to draw breath. 
The Duchess of Abrantfes has given a still 
more romantic and interesting account of the 
extraordinary adventures of Mrs Spencer 
Smith, wife of the British resident at Stut- 
gard, who incurred the real or feigned dis- 
pleasure of Napoleon in 1804, at the time of 



displeasure of a poweir whose lightest 
measure of animadversion woidd be 
banishment into the savage or uncivil- 
ised parts of the earth.* Such was 
the weight of this despotism that 
even the brothers of Napoleon could 
not endure it. Louis resigned the 
throne of Holland, and Lucien sought 
in England that freedom, for the loss 
of which all the grandeur and power 
of the brother whom his presence of 
mind had seated on the consular throne, 
could afford no compensation. 

74. With such powers to support 
his authority, and such terrors to 
overawe discontent or stifle resistance, 
Napoleon succeeded, without the least 
difficulty, in maintaining a despotism 
in France, during the whole remainder 
of the Empire, unparalleled for rigour 
and severity in modem times. Not a 
whisper of resistance to his orders was 
anywhere heard throughout all his 
vast dominions. The senate joyfully 
and servilely registered his decrees, 
voted his taxes, and authorised his 
conscriptions ; the press was occupied 
only with narrating his journeys, tran- 
scribing his eulogies, or enforcing his 
orders ; the chamber of deputies vied 
with their dignified bretheren in the 
upper chamber in addressing the Em- 
peror only with the incense of Eastern 
adulation. The legislature voted, and 
the nation furnished to their ruler, 
diuing the ten years which elapsed 
from his assuming the imperial throne 
to his abdication, the stupendous num- 
ber of TWO MILLIONS ONE HUNDRED 

THOUSAND CONSCRIPTS, and from among 
these, or the army existing in 1804, 

the Duke d'Enghien's murder, and the al- 
leged counterplot in which he was partici- 
pant to dethrone the Emperor. She was ac- 
tively pursued by the bloodhounds of the 
French police, solely on account of her hus- 
band's acts, from the neighhotirhood of Vi- 
cenza, across the Julian and Tyrol Alps to 
the ro m antic shores of the K6nigs See, near 
Salzbourg, where she for the first time got 
beyond their reach, by escaping into the 
Austrian territories, which were not at that 
period (1804) subjected to the disgrace of 
being forced to yield obedience to the man- 
dates of the French police.— D'Abbantes, 
xiii. 124. A few years later she could have 
found no security till she had traversed the 
whole imperial territories, and reached the 
Ottoman dominions.— See JDix Annies d^Bxil, 
239,250. 
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above tioo miRums two hundred thoti- 
sand perished in his service.* The 
taxes, enormously heavy, were only 
prevented from being raised to the 
highest possible amount by the syste- 
matic plimder of all the tributary 
countries of Europe. Yet his govern- 
ment was not only obeyed without a 
murmur during all that time, but these 
terrible sacrifices, draining as they did 
its heart's blood from the nation, were 
passively yielded by all classes : and 
the despot, who was visibly leading 
them to perdition, was surrounded on 
all sides and at all times by the incense 
of flattery and the voice of adulation. 
75. So severely, however, did the 
conscription press upon the natiu'al 
feelings of the human heart, both in 
parents and their offspring, that al- 
though the salaried dependants of the 
Emperor, in the legislature and else- 
where, obsequiously voted all his de- 
mands for men, and the press lavished 
nothing but encomiums on his mea- 
sures, yet it was not without extreme 
difficulty and excessive rigour that 
it could be carried into execution, es- 
pecially in the rural districts of the 
Empire. The infirmities which might 

* The following is a summary of the men 
levied and destroyed in France duiing the 
ten years of the Emperor's reign — the most 
extraordinary instance of the destruction of 
the human species by the operation of regu- 
lar government that exists in the annals of 
the world : — 

nates of the decrees of the Senate. Men . 

24th September 1805, . . . 80,000 
November 1806, .... 80,000 
7th April 1807, .... 80,000 

21st January and 10th Sept. 1808, . 240,000 
18th April and 6th October 1809, . 76,000 
13th December 1810, . . . 160,000 
20th December 1811, . . . 120,000 
13th March, 1st September 1812, . 237,000 
16th January, 3d April, 24th Aug., 

9th October, 11th Nov. 1813, . 1,040,000 



In ten years, exclusive of voluntary 

enlistment, . . . .2,113,000 

Army in existence in 1804, . . 640,000 
Depsitmental guards, voluntary lev- 
ies, and levy en masse in 1804, . 250,000 



3,003,000 
Remained alive in arms, or prison- 
ers in 1814, 802,600 



Destroyed in ten years, . . . 2,200,400 
— ^DuPiN, Force Commercialedela France, L 3; 
and Moniteur, dates ut mpra. 



be pleaded in exemption were severely 
scrutinised; and inveterate asthma, 
habitual spitting of blood, or incipient 
consumption, was alone sustained as 
a sufficient excuse. Exemptions at 
first were allowed to be purchased for 
three hundred francs ; but this privi- 
lege was soon repealed, and in the lat- 
ter years of the Empire a substitute 
could not be procured for less than 
eight hundred or a thousand pounds. 
It was not surprising that the price 
became so high ; for it was perfectly 
understood, what in fact was the case, 
that it was bribing one man to give 
his life for another. No Frenchman 
liable, or who once had been liable, to 
the conscription, could hold any public 
office, receive any public salary, ex- 
ercise any public right, receive any 
legacy, or inherit any property, imless 
he could produce a certificate that he 
had obeyed the law, and was either le- 
gally exempted, in actual service, dis- 
charged, or that his services had not 
been required. Those who, when drawn, 
failed to join the army within the pre- 
scribed time, were deprived of their civil 
rights, and denounced to all the gen- 
darmerie in the Empire as deserters. 

76. Eleven depots were appointed 
for the punishment of the refractory, 
where they wore the uniform of con- 
victs, received their fare, and were 
employed to labour on fortifications 
or public works without any pay. The 
terrors of this treatment, however, be- 
ing at length found to be insufficient 
to bring the conscripts to their colours, 
it was decreed that a deserter or per- 
son who failed to attend should be 
fined fifteen himdred francs, and sen- 
tenced te three years' hard labour in 
the interior, vrith his head shaved but 
his beard long ; if he deserted from 
the army, his punishment was to be 
imdergone in a frontier place, where 
he was sentenced to hard labour for 
ten years, on bread and water, with a 
bullet of eight pounds' weight chained 
to his leg, and with a shaved head and 
unshaved beard — a. penalty in compaii- 
son of which death itself was an act of 
mercy. Such were tiie punishments 
which awaited, without distinction, all 
the youth of France, if they tried to 
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evade a conscription which was cutting 
them off at the rate of two hundred 
and twenty thousand a -year. The 
practical result of this excessive sever- 
ity, joined to the known impossibility 
of earning a subsistence in a country 
where landed property was already sub- 
divided among eight millions of hands, 
and commercial enterprise annihilated, 
by any other means than the favour or 
employment of government, was, that 
the whole youth of the nation, of the re- 
quisite age and capable of undergoingits 
fatigues, were voluntarily or involuntar- 
ily enrolled in the profession of arms, 

77. The system of public instruction 
established in France under the Empire 
was eminently calculated to further the 
same tendency. The schools were of 
two kinds, the ecclesiastical schools 
and the lyceums. The ecclesiastical 
schools were established by the bishops 
and clergy, chiefly for the education of 
the young persons destined for their 
own profession, and in them the ele- 
ments of grammar were taught along 
with a system of religious education. 
As they were supported, however, by 
voltmtary contributions alone, they 
were few in comparison with the num- 
bers of the people, and totally inade- 
quate for the purposes of national in- 
struction. Such as they were, never- 
theless, they excited the jealousy of 
the Emperor, who was unwilling that 
any considerable establishment in the 
Empire, especially in relation to so im- 
portant a matter as public education, 
should exist independent of the pa- 
tronage and authority of government. 
It was decreed, therefore, that there 
should be no more than one ecclesiasti- 
cal school allowed in each department; 
and that one should be in a large town, 
where a lyceum or government aca- 
demy was established. All others were 
to be shut up in a fortnight, under 
heavy penalties, and their property of 
every description applied to the Mse of 
the great imperial establishment called 
the University. 

78. The Imperial University was 
the chief instrument which the Em- 
peror had set on foot for obtaining 
the entire direction of public educa- 
tion m all its branches. This body 



was totally different from a university 
in our sense of the term : it was rather 
a vast system of instructing police 
diffused over the country, in connec- 
tion with and dependent on the cen- 
tral government. At its head was 
placed a grand-master, one of the chief 
dignitaries of the state, with a salary of 
150,000 francs (£6000) a-year. Under 
him was an ample staff, all of whom 
were nominated by himseK, and ex- 
tending over the whole Empire — ^viz. a 
treasurer and chancellor, ten counsel- 
lors for life, twenty in ordinary, and 
thirty inspectors-general, all endowed 
with ample salaries. Under them were 
the rectors of academies, as they were 
called, who in no respect corresponded 
to the English functionaries of the 
same name, but were elevated officers, 
analogous to and ranking with the 
bishop of the diocese, as nxmierous in 
the Empire as there were courts of ap- 
peal, and each possessing an inferior 
jurisdiction and staff of officers similar 
to the grand-master. Under each rec- 
tor were placed the faculties or schools 
of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, 
physical sciences, the lyceums, colleges, 
institutions, and pensions, and even 
the schools of primary instruction. 
The teachers in all these various 
schools were either nominated directly 
by the grand -master, or by the inspec- 
tors, counsellors, or rectors who owed 
their appointments to him; so that, 
directly or indirectly, they were all 
brought imder the control of the cen- 
tral government. Voluntary schools, 
or communal colleges as they were 
called, established by the communities 
or rural divisions of the Empire, were 
not prohibited, and about four hundred 
of them were set on foot in the early 
years of the Empire. But it was re- 
quired that every person who taught 
in them should take out a graduation 
at the university, and pay for his 
license to teach from two hundred to 
six hundred francs every ten years ; 
and besides, that the whole sums which 
they drew should be thrown into a 
common fimd, to be apportioned out 
by the central government — not ac- 
cording to the number of the scholars 
which each could produce, or the ex^ 
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penditure which it might require, but 
the pleasure of the mmister to whom 
the distribution was confided. Under 
such restrictions it may easily be be- 
lieved that the communal or voluntary 
schools rapidly died away, and nearly 
the whole education of the Empire was 
brought efifectually under the cfirection 
aud appointment of government. 

79. The imperial places of educa- 
tion, which thus, under the successive 
gradation of schools of primary instruc- 
tion, colleges, and lyceums, pervaded 
the whole Empire, were the great in- 
strument to which Napoleon trusted, 
both for the moulding of the national 
temper into a docile and submissive 
character, and for the direction of its 
whole moral energies to the purposes 
of military aggrandisement. All the 
boys who, in the primary schools, 
evinced talent, spirit, or aptitude for 
military exploit, were transferred to 
the colleges, and from thence to the ly- 
ceums. In the latter academies every- 
thing bore a military character; the 
pupils were distributed into companies; 
having each its sergeant and corporal, 
their studies, their meals, their rising 
and going to bed, were all performed 
by beat of drum — from the age of 
twelve they were taught military exer- 
cises ; their amusements, their games, 
were all of a military character* Nor 
were other encouragements of a more 
substantial description wanting. To 
each lyceum one hundred and fifty bur- 
saries were annexed, paid by govern- 
ment, and bestowed on the most de- 
serving and clever of the young pupils, 
in order to defray their expenses at 
the higher military academies, or Poly- 
technic School at Paris. From the 
many thousand salaried scholars thus 
chosen, two hundred and fifty were 
annually transferred to the special 
.military academies, where they were 
exclusively maintained at the expense 
of the state, and, when they arrived 
at the proper age, provided with com- 
missions in the army, or offices in the 
civil departments of government. Nor 
was this all — two thousand four hun- 
dred youths of the greatest promise 
were every year selected from the 
conquered or dependent territories. 



and educated at the military schools 
at the public expense; and in like 
manner apportioned out, according to 
their disposition and talents, among 
the military or civil services of the 
Empire. 

80. At all these schools religion was 
hardly mentioned : political studies 
were altogether prohibited ; moral dis- 
quisitions little regarded ; but geogra- 
phy, mathematics, mechanics, the phy- 
sical sciences, fortifications, gunnery, 
engineering, and whatever was con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the 
art of war, sedulously taught and en- 
couraged. The professors in the ly- 
ceums and colleges were boimd to celi- 
bacy ; the primary teachers might 
marry, but in that case they were com- 
pelled to lodge without the precints ; 
a regulation which, to persons of their 
limited income, seldom exceeding twen- 
ty pounds a-year, amounted to a pro- 
hibition. All the teachers, of what- 
ever grade, were liable to instant dis- 
missal on the report of the rectors or 
inspectors, if any of the rules were in- 
fringed. Their emoluments were all 
derived from government, and their 
promotion depended entirely on the 
same authority. The scholars were 
debarred from all correspondence, ex- 
cept with their parents; and letters 
even from them could only be received 
in presence of the master. Thus, not 
only were the whole schools of the 
Empire directed to the purposes of war 
or abject submission, and directly 
placed imder the control of govern- 
ment, but a spiritual militia was estab- 
lished in them all, to enforce every- 
where the mandates and doctrines 
which it promulgated. Napoleon did 
not discourage education ; on the con- 
trary, he laboured assiduously to pro- 
mote it: but he rendered it wholly 
and exclusively subservient to his pur- 
poses. He did not destroy the bat- 
tery, but seized its guns, and skilfuUy 
turned them on the enemy. Combin- 
ing into one government all the known 
modes of degrading mankind, he aimed 
at, and aU but established, a system of 
despotism unparalleled in its tendency 
to crush and enslave the human mind. 
By the conscription he forced^ like 
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Timo\ir or Gengis Khan, tlie whole 
physical energies of his subjects into 
the ranks of war, and the prosecu- 
tion of military aggrandisement; by 
the police, the state prisons, and the 
censorship of the press, he enforced 
everywhere, like the Byzantine empe- 
rors, implicit obedience to his civil ad- 
ministration, and directed at pleasure 
the thoughts of his subjects ; while, 
by means of a vast system of central- 
ised education, skilfully directed to 
the purposes of conquest or despotism, 
and maintained by an order of educa- 
tional Jesuits abjectly devoted to his 
will, he aimed, like Loyola or Hilde- 
brand, at throwing still more inde- 
structible chains over the minds of the 
future generations of mankind. It 
need hardly be said that the effect of 
this entire subjection of the human 
mind to thraldom was the destruction 
of literary genius. Liberty is its vital 
air : remove it, and it dies. The pul- 
pit was silent : oratory at the bar, or 
in the senate, was alike imknown : the 
graceful flattery of M. Fontanes was 
alone heard in the legislature : compo- 
sition became lifeless in every depart- 
ment. Poetry degenerated into con- 
ceit, romance into insipidity : the free- 
dom of licentiousness ceased in expres- 
sion — ^it remained only in actions. The 
arts shared in the general degradation. 
Statuary was little cultivated ; and 
even the genius of David and Gros, 
fettered by the chains of the Empire, 
ventured only on the expression on 
canvass of the slavish adulation of its 
chief, which had penetrated every 
heart. 

81. On one occasion, when the learn- 
ed and intrepid M. Suard had con- 
cluded, in Napoleon's presence, a warm 
eulogium on the talent with which 
Tacitus had portrayed the lives and 
vices of the Roman emperors, he ob- 
served — " You say well ; but he would 
have done still better if he had told 
us how it happened that the Roman 
people tolerated and even loved those 
bad emperors. It is that which it 
would have been of the most import- 
ance for posterity to know." If this 
observation is just, as it undoubtedly 
is with reference to the Roman em- 



perors, how much more is it applicable 
to Napoleon himself; for nothing is 
more certain than that, in the midst" 
of all this despotic rule, when the Em- 
peror was overturning all the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, draining France 
of its heart's blood, and training the 
generation, educated amidst the fumes 
of equality to the degradation of 
slavery, he was not only tolerated but 
almost worshipped by his subjects. 
This extraordinary change, too, took 
place, not, as in the Roman empire, 
after the lapse of centuries, but in one 
generation. The age of Gracchus was 
in France instantly succeeded by that 
of Caligula; the democratic fervour of 
the contemporaries of Marius plunged 
at once into the Eastern adulation of 
the successors of Constantine. 

82. In this respect, there is a most 
remarkable difference between the 
English and French Revolutions. In 
both, indeed, a brief period of demo- 
cratic fervour was succeeded, as it ever 
must be in an old state, by a military 
despotism ; but the temper with which 
this change of government was receiv- 
ed in the two countries was totally at 
variance, and the frame of government 
which has been left in each is essential- 
ly different. "The English aristo- 
cracy," says Madame de Stael, "had 
more dignity in their misfortunes than 
the French ; for they did not commit 
the two immense faults from which 
the French will never be able to excul- 
pate themselves — the first, that of 
having united themselves to strangers, 
against their native country; the se- 
cond, that of having condescended to 
accept employments in the antecham- 
bers of a sovereign who, according to 
their principles, had no right to the 
throne." But this remarkable differ- 
ence was not confined to the aristocra- 
cy ; all classes in England evinced an- 
early and decided aversion to the vio- 
lent measures of the army and its 
chiefs. The nobles and landed pro- 
prietors kept aloof from the court of 
the Protector, neither assisting at his 
councils nor accepting his repeated 
offers of lucrative situations ; and such 
was the temper of the Commons, that 
Cromwell soon found they were totally 
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\umianageable, and therefore disused 
them as jmymen. In ifact they re- 
turned such refracjtory representatives 
to parliament, that none of the Houses 
which he summoned were allowed to 
sit more than a few days. 

83. England, therefore, was over- 
whelmed by a military usurpation, but 
the spirit of the nation was not sub- 
dued ; and even in its gloomiest 
periods might be seen traces of a free 
spirit, and growing marks of that inde- 
pendent disposition which waited only 
for the death of the fortunate usurper 
to re-establish the national liberties. 
In France, on the other hand, all 
classes seemed to vie with each other 
in fawning upon the triumphant con- 
queror who had subverted the Revolu- 
tion. The nobles rushed in crowds 
into his antechambers, and laid the 
honours of the monarchy at his feet ; 
the burghers vied with each other in 
obsequious submission to his will, or 
graceful flattery of his actions; the 
tiers-etat jojivUly clothed themselves 
with his titles, or accepted his employ- 
ment; the peasantry gave him their 
best blood, and cheerfully yielded up 
their children to his ambition. The 
senate was the echo of his sentiments, 
the council of state the organ of his 
wishes, the legislative body the register 
of his mandates. The legislature was 
submissive, the electors pliant, the 
jurymen obedient ; and in the whole 
monarchy, so recently convulsed with 
the fervour of democracy, was to be 
heard only the mandates of power, 
the incense of flattery, or the voice of 
adulation, 

84. Much of this extraordinary dif^ 
ference between the immediate effects 
of the Revolutions in the two countries 
is, without doubt, to be ascribed to 
the greater devastation, more sweep- 
ing changes, and deeper guilt of the 
French convulsion. The bloody pro- 
scriptions and unbounded confiscations 
of the popular party, were the cause 
which at once occasioned and justified 
the emigration of the noblesse. Though 
political wisdom, equally as true pa* 
triotism, should have forbidden their 
iiniting their ajrms, under any circum- 
stances, with the stranger agsunst their 



native land ; yet some allowance must 
be made for the lacerated feelings of 
men first driven into exile by a blood- 
thirsty faction, and then deprived of 
their estates and reduced to beggary, 
because they declined to return and 
place their necks imder the guillotine. 
We can sympathise with the implacable 
vengeance of those who had seen their 
parents, brothers, sisters, or children, 
massacred by an inhmnan party, who, 
by rousing the cupidity of the work- 
ing-classes, had succeeded in establish- 
ing the most infernal despotism in 
their country that had ever disgraced 
mankind. The excessive misery, too, 
which democratic ascendancy had pro- 
duced upon all ranks, and especially 
the lowest, induced, as its natural re- 
sult, that universal and ardent desire 
for the establishment of a powerful 
and energetic government, which woeful 
experience had proved to be the only 
practicable mode of terminating the 
general calamities. The reaction of 
order and tranquillity against repub- 
lican violence and misery, was more 
powerful and wide-spread in France 
than in England, because the suffering 
which had preceded it had been more 
acute and universal. The despotism 
of Napoleon was more oppressive and 
more willingly acquiesced in than that 
of Cromwell, from the same causes 
which had rendered the atrocities of 
the revolutionists in France more ex- 
cessive than those of the republicans 
in England. 

85, But, after making every allowance 
for the weight and importance of these 
circumstances, it is evident that some- 
thing more is required to explain the 
extraordinary change in the national 
disposition which took place from the 
days of the Revolution to those of the 
Empire, That suffering should pro- 
duce an alteration of opinion in regard 
to the merits of the changes which 
had occasioned it — ^that the now uni- 
versallyr— felt evils of democratic gov- 
enmient should incline all classes to 
range themselves under the banner of 
a single chief, is indeed intelligible, 
and in truth nothing more than the 
operation of experience upon the great 
body of mankind. But that this ex- 
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perience sliould produce individual 
baseness — tliat tlie madness of repub- 
licanism should be succeeded not by 
the caution of wisdom, but the adula- 
rion of selfishness — ^and that the riot 
of European liberty should plunge at 
once into the servility of Eastern des- 
potism, is the extraordinary thing. It 
is in vain to seek the explanation of 
this phenomenon in the influence of 
an extraordinary man, or the mingled 
sway of the ambitious passions which 
an unprecedented career of success 
had brought to bear upon the nation. 
These circumstances will never at once 
alter the character of a people : they 
cannot convert public spirit into sel- 
fishness ; they cannot do the work of 
centuries of decline, or change the age 
of Fabricius into that of Nero. 

86. An attentive consideration of 
these particulars must, with every im- 
partial mindi lead to the conclusion 
that it was not the genuine spirit of 
freedom which convulsed France and 
desolated Europe, but the bastard 
passion for individual elevation. Both 
these passions are, indeed, essential 
to a successful struggle in the later 
stages of society in favour of liberty, 
because such a struggle requires the 
general concurrence of mankind; and 
such concurrence, except in cases of 
extraordinary fervour or rural sim- 
plicity, is only to be gained by the 
combined influence of the selfish 
and the generous passions of our 
nature. But eveiything in the final 
result depends on the proportion in 
which these noble and base ingredients 
are mingled in the public mind. In 
either case, if democracy becomes tri- 
imiphant, sufiering will be induced, 
and a reaction must ensue. But if 
the generous flame of liberty is the 
ruling passion, the period of despotic 
sway and military force will be one of 
indignant silence, convinced reason, 
or compulsory submission. If the 
selfish passion for distinction, or the 
ardent thirst for authority, is the 
moving power, it will be distinguished 
by the baseness of servility, the lust 
of corruption, the rhetoric of adula- 
tion. 
87. The reason is obvious. In the 



excesses of power, whether regal, aris- 
tocratic, or republican, the disinter- 
ested finends of freedom, either in the 
conservative or hberal ranks, can dis- 
cover nothing but a matter of un- 
qualified hatred and aversion ; but 
the aspirants after distinction, the 
candidates for power, the covetous of 
gold, find in those very excesses the 
precise objects of their desire, pro- 
vided only that their benefits accrue to 
themselves. If, therefore, from the 
temper of the public mind, it has be- 
come evident that democratic anarchy 
can no longer be maintained, and that 
the stem sway of authority has, for a 
season at least, become unavoidable, 
the selfish and corrupt hasten to throw 
themselves into its arms, and lavish 
that flattery on the single which they 
formerly bestowed on the many-headed 
despot. They do so in the hope that 
they may thus secure to themselves 
the real objects of their ambition; 
while the virtuous and patriotic retire 
altogether from public life, and seek in 
the privacy of retirement that in- 
nocence which can no longer be found 
in the prominent stations of the 
world. Then is the period when the 
indignant lines of the poet are indeed 
applicable — 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear 

sway, 
The post of honour is a private station." 

88. That the spirit of freedom was 
at no period the ruling passion of the 
French Eevolution has been declared 
by all its observers, and clearly demon- 
strated by the events of its progress. 
Napoleon and Madame de Stael have 
concurred in stating, that the desire 
for equality was the moving principle; 
and this desire, in an advanced age, is 
but another name for the selfish pas- 
sion for individual aggrandisement. 
Men profess, and for the time perhaps 
feel, a desire that all should start equal, 
in order that their own chance of being 
foremost in the race should be im- 
proved ; but if they can turn the ad- 
vantage to their own side, they are 
in no hurry to share it with those 
whom they have outstripped. The 
most ardent of the French revolu- 
tionists showed, by their subsequent 
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conduct, that they liad no sortof objec- 
tion to the most invidious and ex- 
clusive distinctions being re-estab- 
hshed, provided only that they were 
conceived in their own favour. The re- 
markable and luminous fact, that not 
one of the successive factions which 
rose to power in the course of the 
convulsion, ever thought either of 
limiting the period within which an 
accused party might be detained in 
prison without being brought to trial, 
or abolishing the odious and degrading 
fetters of the police, or securing to the 
minority, in opposition to the ruling 
power, the means of influencing public 
opinion by a practically free press, 
and the undisturbed right of assem- 
bling to discuss the measures of gov- 
ernment in public meetings, affords 
insurmountable proofs that nothing 
was ever further from their real inten- 
tions than the establishment of the 
principles of gentiine freedom. 

89. All these parties indeed, when 
struggling for power, were loud in their 
demand for these essential guarantees 
to liberty, without the full establish- 
ment of which, its blessings must ever 
be an empty name; but none, when 
they attained it, ever thought of car- 
rying their principles into practice. 
They never proposed to put that bit 
in their own mouths which they had 
been so desirous of placing in those of 
their antagonists. None of them 
evinced the slightest hesitation in 
taking advantage of, and straining to 
the utmost, those arbitrary powers 
which, by common consent, seemed to 
be left at the disposal of the executive 
government. The conclusion is un- 
avoidable, that throughout the whole 
period it was selfish ambition which 
was the real principle of action ; and 
that, if the love of freedom existed at 
all, it glowed in so inconsiderable a 
number of breasts as to be altogether 
incapable of producing any durable 
impression on the national fortunes. 
Nor is this surprising, when it is re- 
collected in what an advanced age of 
society, and among what a corrupted, 
and, above aU, irreligious people the 
Revolution broke out. The degrees 
in which the spirit of public freedom 



and the desire of private aggrandise- 
ment will be mingled in every demo- 
cratic convulsion, must always be 
almost entirely dependent on the pro- 
portion in which the generous and dis- 
interested, or the selfish and grasping 
passions, previously prevail in the 
public mind. And without disputing 
the influence of other causes, it may 
safely be affirmed that the main cause 
of the difierence is to be found in the 
prevalence or the disregard of religious 
feeling; that it is in its ascendancy 
that the only effectual safeguard can be 
found against the temptations to evil 
which arise dming the progress of 
social conflicts ; and that of all des- 
perate attempts, the most hopeless is 
to rear the fabric of civil liberty or 
pubhc virtue on any other basis than 
that Faith which alone is able to over- 
come the inherent principles of cor- 
ruption in the human heart. 

90. Of all the manifoldandlasting evils 
which the thorough ascendancy of de- 
mocratic power, even for a short time, 
produces, perhaps the most lamentable, 
and that of which France, under the 
Empire, afforded the most memorable 
example, is the utter corruption of pub- 
lic opinion and confusion of ideas which 
it necessarily induces, terminating at 
last in the general application to public 
actions of no other test but that of 
success. The way in which this de- 
plorable consequence ensues is very 
apparent, and it points in the clearest 
manner to the principle on which alone 
a good government can be formed. 
Where property is the ruling, and 
nmnbers the controlling power, the 
opinion of the multitude is necessarily, 
in the general case, in favour of a 
virtuous administration, and adverse 
to the corruptions or oppression of 
government, because the majority have 
nothing to gain by such abuses; and 
where private interest does not inter- 
vene, it will always, as in a theatre, be 
on the side of virtue. However much 
disposed the holders of authority in 
such a state may be unduly to extend 
its limits, or apply it to their own 
private purposes as well as the public 
service, they are prevented from push- 
ing such abuses to any great excess by 
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the watchful jealousy of the popular 
classes in the state. But when the 
people are themselves, or by means of 
their demagogues, in possession, not 
merely of the power of controlling 
and watching the government, but of 
actually directing its movements and 
sharing in its profits, this salutary 
and indispensable check is at once 
destroyed. 

91. From being the determined 
enemies, the democratic body become 
at once, when installed in power, the 
most decided supporters of every 
species of corruption, because they 
profit by its effects ; and although the 
opposite party, now excluded from 
office, may be loud in their condemna- 
tion of such proceedings, yet, being 
overthrown in the conflict, they are 
no longer able to influence the mea- 
sures of government, Being a small 
minority in the state, they are not, at 
least till after the lapse of a very long 
period, able to bring over the majority 
to their sentiments, or form that gene- 
ral conciwrence which can properly be 
called public opinion. In the interm 
eveiy species of abuse is not only 
practised but loudly applauded by the 
democratic partisans, now interested 
in their continuance ; and hence, not 
only the destruction of that invaluable 
check, which, under other circum- 
stances, the opinion of the majority in 
opposition forms to the misdeeds of the 
few in power, but the total corruption 
and depravation of the feeling with re- 
gard to public matters of that majority 
itself. The restraining has now be- 
come the moving power ; the check 
upon evil, the stimulant to corruption; 
the fly-wheel, instead of the regulator 
of the machine, the headlong force 
which is to hurl it to destruction. 
Such is the extent of this evil, and 
such the rapidity with which, imderthe 
conabined influence of temptation to 
themselves and impotence in their 
adversaries, the tyrant majority are 
seduced into depraved principles and a 
course of iniquity, that it may perhaps 
be pronounced the greatest, because 
the most lasting and irremediable, of 
the evils of democratic government. 

92. Centralisation, in such a state 



of public feeling, is the great enemy 
which freedom has to dread, because 
it is the one which addresses itself to 
the principles that possess the most 
durable sway over the human heart. 
More than military force or anarchi- 
cal misrule, it has in every age com- 
pleted the downfall of real liberty. If 
such a withering system is attempted 
in the healthful state of the body 
politic — that is, where property and 
education are the ruling, and numbers 
and popular zeal the controlling power 
— it will always experience the most 
decided opposition from the natural 
jealousy of government on the part of 
all who do not participate in its advan- 
tages. Except in extraordinaiy circum- 
stances, it is not likely to meet with 
any considerable successs. But the 
case is widely different when the de- 
mocratic rulers are themselves in 
power. Centralisation then goes on at 
a swift pace ; and for a very obvious 
reason, that both the necessities of 
government, the interests of its demo- 
cratic supporters, and the experienced 
evils of the popular election of public 
functionaries, concur in recommend- 
ing it. The executive being erected 
on the ruins, or against the wishes of 
the holders of property, has nothing 
to expect from their support, and 
therefore is fain to extend its influence, 
and provide for its numerous and 
needy followers, by the multiplication 
of offices all in the appointment of 
the central government. The popular 
leaders, hoping to profit largely by this 
accumulation of official patronage in 
the hands of their chiefs, not only in 
noways oppos^ but give their most 
cordial support to the same system. 
Meanwhile the great mass of the people, 
disgusted with the weak or corrupt ad- 
ministration of the municipal or local 
fimctionaries who owed their elevation 
to popular election, rapidly and in- 
evitably glide into the opinion, that no 
mode of appointment can be so bad as 
that under the evils of which they 
are now suffering, and that a practical- 
ly good government can never be at- 
tained till the disposal of all offices of 
any importance is vested in the exe- 
cutive authority. 
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93. Thiis all classeB^ though for very- 
different reasons, concur in supporting 
the system of centralisation — a system, 
nevertheless, which, though doubtless 
often productive of improvement in 
the outset in practical administration 
and local government, is the most for- 
midable enemy in the end which the 
cause of freedom has to combat, and 
the one against which, therefore, it be- 
hoves its real friends in an especial 
manner to be on their guard. The an- 
archy which is the first effect of demo- 
cratic ascendancy, necessarily and ra- 
pidly terminates in military despotism: 
that despotism itself, from its brutality 
and violence, cannot, in any well-inform- 
ed state, be of very long endurance. But 
the irresistible sway of a centralised 
government, established by a demo- 
cratic executive, and sustained by the 
aid of selfish support from the popu- 
lar party, may finally crush the spirit 
and extinguish all the blessings of 
freedom, by removing all the practical 
evils which preceding convulsions had 
occasioned, enlisting alike the friends 
of order and the partisans of demo- 
cracy in its ranks, and engaging the 
most influential portion of the people 
by interested motives in its support 
It was neither the vengeance of Marius 

* I am happy to find this opinion, which I 
have long entertained, supported by the 
great authority of M. de Tocqueville. " If 
absolute power," says he, "should re-estab- 
lish itself, in whatever hands, in any of the 
democratic states of Europe, I have no 
doubt it would assume a new form unknown 
to our fathers. When the great families and 
the roirit of clanship prevailed, the indi- 
vidual who had to contend with tyranny 
never felt himself alone ; he was supported 
by his clients, his relations, his friends. 
But when his estates are divided, and races 
are confounded, where shall we find the 
spirit of family ? What force will remain in 
the influence of habit among a people chang- 
ing perpetually, where every act of tyranny 
will find a precedent in previous disorders, 
where every crime can be justified by an ex- 
ample; where nothing exists of sufficient 
antiquity to render its destruction an object 
of di^ad, and nothing can be figured so new 
that men are afraid to engage in it? What 
resistance would manners afford which have 
already received so many shocks? What 
could public opinion do, when there do not 
exist twenty persons bound together by any 
common tie — when you can no more meet 
with a man, a tamilj, a body corporate, or a 
class of society, which could represent or act 



nor the proscriptions of Sylla, neither 
the aristocracy of Pompey nor the 
genius of Csesar, which finally pros- 
trated the liberties of Rome ; it was 
the centralised government of Augus- 
tus which framed the chains that could 
never be shaken off. There is the ulti- 
mate and deadly foe of freedom; there 
the enemy, ever ready to break in and 
reap the last spoils of the discord and 
infatuation of others. And wherever 
such a centralised system has grown 
up in an old-established state, after 
a severe course of democratic suf- 
fering, it is not going too far to 
assert that the cause of freedom is 
utterly hopeless, and that the seeds 
of death are implanted in the com- 
mimity.* 

94. It is in these predisposing cir- 
cmnstances that we must look for the 
real causes, not merely of the despo- 
tism of Napoleon, but of the ready re- 
ception which it met with from all 
classes, and the alacrity with which 
the fervent passions of democracy were 
converted at once into the debasing 
servility of Asiatic despotism. The 
republican writers fall into the most 
palpable error when they accuse that 
great man of having overturned the 
principles of the Revolution, and of 

upon that opinion — when each citizen is 
equally poor, equally impotent, equalljr iso- 
lated, and can only oppose his individual 
weakness to the organised ztrerngth of the cen- 
traZ government ? To figiure anything analo- 
gous to the despotism which would then be 
established amongst us, we would require to 
recur not to our ovm annals — ^we would be 
forced to recur to the frightful periods of 
Roman tjrranny, when, manners being cor- 
rupted, old recollections effaced, habits de- 
stroyed, opinions wavering, liberty deprived 
of its asylum under the laws, could no longer 
find a place of refuge ; where, no guarantee 
existing for the citizens, and they having 
none for themselves, men in power made a 
sport of the people, and princes wore out 
the clemency of the heavens rather than the 
patience of their subjects. They are blind in- 
deed who look after democratic equality for 
the monarchy of Henry IV, orLouisXIV. For 
my own part, when I reflect on the state to 
which many European nations have already 
arrived, andthat to which othersarefasttend- 
ing, I am led to believe that soon there will 
be no place among them but for democratic 
equality ortfietyrannyoftke Ccesars."—TocqVE- 
viLLE, ii. 258, 259. What a picture of the ef- 
fects of democratic triumph from a liberal 
writer, himself an eyewitness uf its effects 1 
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being the real cause of its terminat- 
ing in the establishment of arbitrary 
power. So far from it, he carried out 
these principles to their natural and 
unavoidable result ; he did no more 
than reap the harvest, from the crop 
which had been sown by other and very 
different hands. The real authors of 
the despotism of Napoleon were those 
who overturned the monarchy of Louis. 
It was Si^yes and Mirabeau, and the 
enthusiastic spirits of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, who set in motion the 
chain of causes and effects which ne- 
cessarily, in their final result, induced 
the chains of the Empire. 

95. Doubtless, Napoleon availed 
himself with great skill of the extra- 
ordinary combination of circumstances 
which had thus in a manner presented 
despotism to his grasp. The leading 
principles of his government, as Ma- 
dame de Stael has well observed, were 
to respect studiously the m^eresfe which 
the Revolution had created, to turn 
its passions into the career of military 
conquest or civil ambition, to open the 
career of success alike to all who de- 
served it, and to rule public opinion by 
a skilful use of the influence of the 
press. No maxims more likely to 
govern an active, energetic, and cor- 
nipted people, could possibly have been 
devised: but still they would have 
failed in producing the desired effect, 
and the attempt to enslave France 
would have proved abortive, even in 
his able hands, if success had not been 
rendered certain by the madness and 
guilt which preceded him. And in 
executing the mission on which he 
firmly believed he was sent — ^the clos- 
ing the wounds and putting a stop 
to the horrors of the Revolution — we 
are not to imagine that he was to 
blame, so far at least as his domestic 
government was concerned. On the 
contrary, he took the only measures 
which remained practicable to restrain 
its excesses, or put a period to its suf- 
fering ; and subsequent experience 
has abundantly proved that every 
government which was founded on any 
other principles, or practically gave 
the people any share of that power for 
which they had so. passionately con- 



tended, involved in itself the seeds of 
its speedy destruction. 

96. And although nothing can be 
more certain than that centralisation 
is the ultimate extinguisher of free- 
dom, and the insidious foe which, ele- 
vated on its triumphs, is finally de- 
structive of its principles, yet it is not, 
in such a state of society as that of 
France in the time of Napoleon, to be 
regarded as an evil which it was the 
duty of a real patriot to resist. As 
long indeed as the elements of freedom 
exist in a state — that is, as long as the 
higher and middle classes retain their 
public spirit and their possessions — 
it is impossible that public jealousy 
can be too strongly aroused on this 
subject, or that it can be too strongly- 
impressed upon the people, that if 
all the interests of the state are 
centred in the hands of the exe- 
cutive, be it monarchical or demo- 
cratic, the extinction not only of the 
rights but of the spirit of freedom is 
at hand, and nothing remains to the 
state but an old age of decrepitude 
and decline. But if the people would 
shun these evils, they must pause on 
the threshold of their career, and avoid 
the destruction of the property or in- 
fluence of those classes inferior to the 
throne, though superior to themselves, 
whose influence forms an essential in- 
gredient in the composition of public 
freedom. The English did so. The 
rights of the middle ranks, the church, 
and the aristocracy, survived the tri- 
umphs of Cromwell, and in conse- 
quence two hundred years of liberty 
have been enjoyed by the British na- 
tion. The French did not do so : the 
church, the middle ranks, and the aris- 
tocracy, were utterly destroyed dur- 
ing the fervour of the Revolution ; 
and the result has been, that, notwith- 
standing all their subsequent suffer- 
ings, they have not enjoyed one hour 
of real freedom. 

97. Many struggles have ensued, *and 
may ensue, for the possession of su- 
preme power ; many revolutions of the 
palace have shaken, and may hereafter 
shake the fabric of their society ; but 
no- attempt has been made, or will be 
made, to limit the power of their exe- 
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cutive, or extend the liberty of their 
people. The centralised despotic go- 
vernment of Napoleon stUl remains 
untouched — ^the question vdth all par- 
ties is, Dot whether its powers shall 
be restrained, but who shall direct 
them. Universal suffrage itseK affords 
no sort of security against such a re- 
sult : the quasi monarchy of Louis 
Napoleon was established in France in 
1849 by a majority of four millions of 
electors, within a year of the com- 
munist and socialist fervour of 1848. 
The more popular and democratic the 
faction is which gains the ascendancy, 
the more formidable does the action of 
the state machine become, because the 
weaker is the counteracting force which 
is to restrain its motions. If the ex- 
treme democratic party were to suc- 
ceed to power, the force of the cen- 
tralised government, based on the sup- 
port of the people, would, in a short 
time, become well-nigh insupportable. 
In the triumphs which they achieved, 
and the crimes which they committed, 
the early Revolutionists poured the 
poison which ever proves fatal to free- 
dom through the veins of their coun- 
try ; with their own hands they dug 
the grave of its liberties. Nothing 
remained to their descendants but to 
lie down and receive their doom. 
When this last deplorable effect has 
taken place, it becomes the duty of the 
patriot no longer to resist the central- 
ising system ; but to support it as the 
only species of administration under 
which, since freedom is unattainable, 
the minor advantage of a tranquil des- 
potism can be attained. 

98. It was a rule in one of the re- 
publics of antiquity, that no public 
monument shoiild be voted to any 
person who had been engaged in the 
administration of affairs tiU ten years 
after his death, in order that the ulti- 



mate effect of his measures, whether 
for good or for evil, should be first 
fully developed. Judging by this prin- 
ciple, to how few characters in the 
French Revolution will the friends of 
freedom in future times rear a mau- 
soleum ; to how many will the abet- 
tors of arbitrary power, if their real 
opinions could be divulged, be inclined 
to erect statues ! Looking forward 
for the short period of only eighteen 
years, not a month in the lifetime of 
a nation, and seeing in the servility 
and sycophancy of the Empire the ne- 
cessary effects of the vehemence and 
injustice of the Constituent Assembly, 
what opinion are we to form of the 
seK-styled patriots and philosophers of 
the day, who thus, in so short a time, 
blasted the prospects and withered the 
destiny of their country? Who were 
the real friends of freedom ? Mr Pitt 
and Mr Burke, who, by combating the 
ambition of democracy and coercing 
its extravagance in this coimtry, have 
bequeathed to their descendants the 
glorious and enduring fabric of British 
liberty ; or Mirabeau and Danton, who, 
by achieving for its votaries a bloody 
triumph on the banks of the Seine, 
plunged their children and aU succeed- 
ing ages into the inextricable fetters 
of a centralised despotism ? It is fit- 
ting, doubtless, that youth shotild re- 
joice ; but it is fitting, also, that 
manhood should be prosperous and 
old age contented ; and the seducers, 
whether of individuals or nations, 
are little to be commended, who, 
taking advantage of the passions of 
early years or the simplicity of inex- 
perience, precipitate their victims into 
a course of iniquity, and lead them, 
through a few months of vicious in- 
dulgence or delirious excitement, to 
a iSe of suffering and an old age of 
contempt I 
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CHAPTER LI. 



SETTLEMENT OF EUROPE AFTER THE TREATY OF TILSIT. 
JANUARY 180S. 



JULY 1S07— 



1. If the treaty of Tilsit was pro- 
ductive of glory to the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and transport and opulence to 
the citizens of his victorious capital, it 
was the commencement of a period of 
suffering, ignominy, and bondage to 
the other capitals and countries of con- 
tinental Europe. Russia, it was true, 
had extricated herself unscathed from 
the strife; her military renown had 
suffered no diminution on the field of 
Eylau, or in the struggle of Friedland; 
it was apparent to all the world that 
she had been overpowered by banded 
Europe, not conquered by France in 
the strife. But still she had failed in 
the object of the war. Her arms, in- 
stead of being advanced to the Rhine, 
were thrown back to the ISTiemen ; in 
indignant silence her warriors had re- 
entered their country, and surrendered 
to their irresistible rivals the mastery 
of western Europe. If the Czar had 
been seduced by the artifices of Napo- 
leon, or dazzled by the halo of glory 
which encircled his brows ; if the 
army was proud of having so long ar- 
rested, with inferior forces, the con- 
queror before whom the Austrian and 
Prussian monarchies had sunk to the 
dust, the nobles were not carried away 
by the general illusion. They saw 
clearly, amidst the flattery which was 
lavished on their rulers, the gilded 
chains which were imposed on their 
country. They could not disguise from 
themselves that France had not only 
acquired by this treaty an irresistible 
preponderance in western and central 
Europe, out subjected Russia herself 
to her command ; that the price to the 
Empire of the Czar, at which all the 
advantages of the treaty had been pur- 



chased, was its accession to the Conti- 
nental System, and the closing of its 
ports to the ships of Great Britain; 
and that thus not only were they like- 
ly to be deprived of half their wonted 
revenue from their estates, by losing 
the principal market for their produce, 
but compelled to contribute to the ag- 
grandisement of a rival empire, already 
too powerful for their independence, 
and which, it was foreseen, would ere 
long aim a mortal stroke at their na- 
tional existence. So strong and uni- 
versal were these feelings among the 
whole aristocratic and commercial 
circles, that when General Savary, 
whom Napoleon had chosen as his 
ambassador at the Russian capital, on 
account of the address he had exhibit- 
ed, and the favour with which he had 
been received by Alexander at the 
time of the battle of Austerlitz, ar- 
rived at St Petersburg, he experienced, 
by his own avowal, the utmost diffi- 
culty in finding any furnished hotel 
where he could obtain admission ; and 
during the first six weeks of his stay 
there, though he was overwhelmed 
with attentions from the Emperor, he 
didnotreceiveoneinvitationfromauyof 
the nobility. While he saw the guests 
whom he met at the palace depart in 
crowds to the balls and concerts of that 
scene of festivity, he himself returned, 
mortified and disconsolate, from the 
imperial table to his own apartments.* 

* In Savary *s case the general aversion to the 
cause of France was increased by the part 
which he was known to have taken in the 
murder of the Duke d'Enghien, which had 
been one of the leading causes of the irrita- 
tion that led to the war. Napoleon, charm- 
ed at having extricated himself with credit 
from so perilous and improfitable a contest, 
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2. In the Britisk dominions the dis- 
astrous intelligence produced a differ- 
ent, but perhaps still more mournful 
impression* England was, by her 
maritime superiority, relieved from the 
apprehensions of immediate danger, 
and the general resolution to main- 
tain the contest continued unabated: 
but a feeling of despondence pervaded 
the public mind, and the strife was 
persevered in rather with the stern- 
ness of dogged resistance, or from a 
sense of the impossibility of making a 
secure accommodation, than from any 
hope that the war could be brought to 
a successful issue. This general im- 
pression cannot be better portrayed 
than in the words of Sir James Mack- 
intosh, the able champion, in its ear- 
lier days, of the French Kevolution: — 
**' I do not indeed despair of the hu- 
man race ; but the days and nights of 
mighty revolutions have not yet been 
measured by human intellect. Though 
the whole course of human affiiirs may 
be towards a better state, experience 
does not justify us in supposing that 
many steps of the progress may not be 
immediately for the worse. The race 
of man may at last reach the promised 
land ; but there is no assurance that 
the present generation will not perish 

gave the most positive injunctions to his 
envoy at the Russian court at all hazards to 
avoid its renewal. " I have just concluded 
peace," said he to Savary; "tbey tell me I 
have done wrong, and that I shall repent it ; 
but, by my faith, we have had enough of war 
— ^we must give repose to the world. I am 
going to send you to St Petersburg as charge 
d'afl^res till an ambassador is appointed. 
You will have the direction of my affairs 
there : lay it down as the ruling pidnciple 
of your conduct than any further contest is 
to be avoided ; nothing would displease me 
so much as to be involved in that quai-ter in 
fresh embarrassments, Talleyrand will tell 
you what to do, and what has been arranged 
between the Emperor of Russia and me. 
I am about to give repose to the army in the 
country we have conquered, and to enforce 
payment of the contributions; that is the 
only difBculty which I anticipate; but regu- 
late yoiu«elf by this principle, that I 'will on 
no account be again drawn, into a contest. 
Never speak of war ; in conversation studi- 
ously avoid everything which may give 
offence; contravene no usage; ridicule no 
custom. Neglect nothing which may draw 
closer and x>€rpetuate the bonds of alliance 
now contracted with that country." — 
Savary, iii. 96, 97; and Habdbnbeeg, x. 29. 



in the wilderness. The prospect of 
the nearest part of futurity, of all that 
we can discover, is very dismaL The 
mere establishment of absolute power 
in France is the least part of the evil : 
it might be necessary for a time to 
moderate the vibrations of the pendu- 
lum in that agitated state ; but what 
are the external effects of these con- 
vulsions ? Europe is now covered with 
a multitude of dependent despots, 
whose existence depends on their main- 
taining the paramount tyranny in 
France. The mischief has become too 
intricate to he unravelled in our day; 
an evil greater than despotism, or 
rather the worst and most hideous 
form of despotism, approaches; a 
monarchy literally universal seems 
about to be este,blished; then all 
the spirit, variety, and emulation 
of separate nations, which the worst 
forms of internal government have 
not utterly extinguished, will van- 
ish. And in that state of things, 
if we may judge from past examples, 
the whole energy of human intellect 
and virtue will languish, and can scarce 
be revived otherwise than by an infu- 
sion of barbarism." Such were the 
anticipations of the greatest intellects 
of the age, even among those who had 
originally been most favourable to the 
democratic principle, and that, too, on 
the eve of the Peninsular campaigns, 
and at no great distance from the gene- 
ral resurrection of Europe after the 
Moscow retreat — a memorable example 
of the fallacy of any political conclu- 
sions founded upon the supposed du- 
rability of the causes at any one time 
in operation ; and of the oblivion of 
that provision for the remedy of in- 
tolerable evils, by the reaction of man- 
kind against the suffering of these, 
and of the general intermixture of the 
principles of good and evil in human 
affairs, which, as it is the most general 
lesson to be deduced from history, so 
is it fitted above all others to inspire 
moderation in prosperous and con- 
stancy in adverse affairs. 

3. The political changes consequent 
in central Europe on the treaty of Til- 
sit were speedily developed. On his 
route to Paris, Napoleon met a deputa- 
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tion of eight of -the principal nobles, 
in the French interest, of Prussian Po- 
land at Dresden; and Talleyrand, in 
a few days, produced a constitution 
for the grand-duchy, calculated, as he 
thought, at once to satisfy the general 
wish for a restoration of their nation- 
ality, and to accord with the despotic 
views of the Emperors of the East and 
West. By this deed, which was pro- 
duced with more than usual rapidity 
even in those days of constitution- 
manufacture, the ducal crown was de- 
clared to be hereditary in the Saxon 
family: the grand -duke was invested 
with the whole executive power, and 
he alone had the privilege of proposing 
laws to the diet, with whom the pre- 
rogative remained of passing or re- 
jecting them. This diet was com- 
posed of a senate of eighteen, named 
by the grand-duke, embracing six 
bishops and twelve lay nobles, and a 
chamber of deputies of a hundred 
members; sixty being appointed by 
the nobility, and forty by the burghs. 
The chambers, like those at Paris, 
were doomed to silence; they could 
only decide on the arguments laid be- 
fore them, on the part of the govern- 
ment, by the orators of the council of 
state, and of the chambers by com- 
missions appointed by them. This 
mockery of a parliament was to as- 
semble only once in two years, and 
then to sit but fifteen days. The ar- 
dent plebeian noblesse of Poland, 
whose democratic passions had so long 
brought desolation on their country, 
found little in these enactments to 
gratify their wishes ; but a substan- 
tial, though perhaps precipitate im- 
provement was made in the condition 
of the peasantry, by a clause declaring 
that the whole serfs were free. No 
time,however, wasleftforreflection ; the 
deputies were constrained to accept it; 
and the new constitution of Poland was 
not only framed, but sworn to at Dres- 
den during the brief period of Napole- 
on's sojourn there on his route to Paris. 
4. The constitution given to the 
infant kingdom of Westphalia was, in 
like manner, framed entirely upon the 
model *of that of France. It contained 
a king, council of state, senate, silent 



aristocratic legislatute, and public 
orators, cast like all those at this 
period from the Parisian mould. The 
throne was declared hereditary in the 
family of Jerome Buonaparte, the 
Emperor's brother, and the first sove- 
reign; one half of the allodial terri- 
tories of the former sovereigns, of 
which the new kingdom was composed, 
was placed at the disposal of Napoleon, 
as a fimd from which to form estates 
for his military followers; provision 
was made for payment of the contri- 
butions levied by France, before any 
part of the revenue was obtained by 
the new sovereign; the kingdom was 
directed to form part of the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, and its military 
contingent, drawn from a population 
of about two millions of souls, fixed 
at twenty-five thousand men: in de- 
fault of heirs-male of his body, the 
succession to the throne was to de- 
volve on Napoleon and his heirs by 
birth or adoption. Every corporate 
right and privilege was aboHshed ; trial 
by jury and in open court introduced 
in criminal cases; all exclusive privi- 
leges and exemptions from taxation 
annulled; the nobility preserved, but 
deprived of their former invidious 
rights. The chamber of deputies con- 
sisted of a hundred members, of whom 
seventy were chosen from the landed 
aristocracy, fifteen from the commer- 
cial, and fifteen from the literary classes. 
Salutary changes ! if the equality 
which they were calculated to induce 
was the enjoyment of equal rights 
and general security; but utterly fatal 
to freedom, if they were only fitted to 
introduce an equality of servitude, 
and disable any individuals or associ- 
ated bodies from taking the lead in 
the contest for the public liberties 
with the executive power. 

5. The states of the Rhenish confede- 
racy had flattered themselves that the 
general peace concluded on the shores of 
the Niemen would finally deliver them 
from the scourge of warlike arma- 
ments and military contributions. But 
they were soon cruelly undeceived. 
Shortly after the general pacification, 
and before they had recovered from 
the burden of maintaining, clothing, 
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and lodging the numerotis corps of the 
Grand Army "which traversed their 
territories on the road to the Rhine, 
they were overwhelmed by the entry 
of a fresh body of forty thousand men, 
who issued from France, and took the 
route to the Vistula, still at the sole ex- 
pense of the allied states. They were 
speedily followed by a laige body of 
Spaniards drawn from Italy, and which 
went to augment the corps of Romana, 
under the orders of Bemadotte, on the 
shores of the Baltic; a sad omen for 
succeeding times, when the conclusion 
of peace was immediately succeeded by 
fresh irruptions of armed men, and 
burdensome preparations, at the cost 
of the allied states, for future hostili- 
ties. It soon appeared that the stipu- 
lations in favour of the conquered ter- 
ritories ia the formal treaties were to 
be a mere empty name. It had been 
provided at THsit that Dantzic was to 
be a free city, governed by its own 
magistrates; but Rapp, the new gover- 
nor, was speedily introduced at the 
head of a numerous French garrison, 
who summarily expelled the Prussian 
authorities and great part of the in- 
habitants, and began the rigorous en- 
forcement of the French military con- 
tributions and the Continental System. 
The same system of government was 
sternly acted upon in Hamburg, Bre- 
men, Liibeck, and aU the Hanse 
Towns; Bourrienne continued to en- 
force it with such severity at Ham- 
burg, that the trade of the place was 
entirely ruined, and large sums were 
remitted by him quarterly to the Tuil- 
eries out of the last fruits of the com- 
mercial enterprise of the Hanse Towns. 
6. But most of all did the ruthless 
hand of conquest fall with unmitigated 
rigour on the inhabitants of Prussia. 
Hard as their lot appeared to be, as it 
was chalked out in the treaty of Tilsit, 
it was yet enviable compared to that 
which, in the course of the pacification 
which followed, actually ensued from 
the oppressive exactions of the French 
government and the unbounded inso- 
lence of its soldiery. Immediately 
after the conclusion of the treaty 
which reft them of half their domin- 
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ions, the King and Queen repaired to 
Memel, where they were compelled to 
sign a fresh convention, which, under 
pretext of providing for the liquidation 
of the contributions and speeedy eva- 
cuation of their territories, in effect 
subjected them, without any prospect 
of relief, to those intolerable burdens. 
By this treaty it was provided that 
the evacuation of the fortresses, with 
the exception of Stettin, Ciistrin, and 
Glogau, should take place before the 
1st November; but this only on the 
condition that the whole contributions 
were previously paid up — a condition 
which it was well known could not be 
complied with, as they amounted to 
above four times the revenue of the 
whole kingdom before its dismember- 
ment,* in addition to the burden of 
feeding, clothing, paying, and lodging 
above one himdred and fifty thousand 
men, for which no credit was given in 
estimating their amourt by the French 
commissaries. By a second conven- 
tion, concluded at Elbing three months 
afterwards, the imhappy monarch, in- 
stead of thesingle nulitaiyroad through 
his territories from Dresden to War- 
saw, stipulated by the treaty of Tilsit, 
was compelled to allow five passages, 
two for troops and three for commer- 
cial purposes, to Saxony, Poland, and 
their respective allies — a stipulation 
which in effect cut his dominions 
through the middle, and subjected the 
inhabitants on these roads to unnum- 
bered exactions and demands both 
from the French and allied troops. 
Rapp, soon after, instead of a territory 
of two leagues in breadth around the 
walls of Dantzic, as provided in the 
treaty, seized upon one two German 
miles, or eight English miles broad, 
counting from the extreme point of its 
outworks ; while by a third convention, 
in the beginning of November, Prussia 
was not only forced to cede to the 
Grand-duchy of Warsaw New Silesia 
and the circle of Michelau, — ^no incon- 
siderable addition to the losses, already 

* They amounted to 600,000,000 franca, or 
£24,000,000, and the revenue of Prussia, be- 
fore the war, was about £6,000,000.— Jnte, 
C^p. XLVL, § 77, note. 
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enormous, imposed by the treaty of 
Tilsit, — ^butto ratify the ample grants 
out of the hereditary revenues of the 
Prussian crown, made by the Emperor 
Napoleon in favour of Berthier, Mor- 
tier, and others of his military chiefs. 
7. Vexatious as these fresh demands 
were, and cruelly as their bitterness 
was aggravated by the arrogant man- 
ner in which compliance was demand- 
ed by the French authorities, they were 
inconsiderable compared to the enor- 
mous burden of the military requisi- 
tions which, from this time till the 
opening of the Russian campaign, per- 
petually drained away all the resources 
of Prussia. Not content with the 
crushing exactions, to the amount of six 
hundred millions of fr. (£24,000,000), 
already imposed during the war, Daru, 
the French receiver - general for the 
north of Germany, brought forward 
after the peace fresh claims to the 
amount of 154,000,000 (£6,160,000); 
and although that able functionary, on 
the earnest representations of the 
King, consented to take 85,000,000 
francs off this requisition, the French 
minister Champagny, by the directions 
of Napoleon, raised it again to the 
original sum. It was at length, at the 
earnest intercession of the Emperor 
Alexander, fixed at one hundred and 
forty millions (£5,600,000), and Glo- 
gau, Stettin, and Custrin were pledged 
for its final liquidation, on condition 
that, till that took place, a French 
corps of ten thousand men should be 
put in possession of these fortresses, 
and maintained there entirely at the 
expense of Prussia. All this was ex- 
clusive of the cost of feeding, paying, 
and clothing the whole French troops 
still on or passing through the Prus- 
sian territory, who were not under a 
hundred thousand men. In addition 
to this, the King was obliged to bind 
himself not to keep on foot, for the 
next ten years, more than forty-two 
thousand men. Thus, while his ter- 
ritory was intersected in every direc- 
tion by military chaussees for the 
benefit of his enemies, his chief for- 
tresses still in their hands, and his 
subjects oppressed by the merciless 
exactions of a prodigious army, quar- 1 



tered apparently permanently upon 
their industry, his own troops were 
reduced to so low an amount as to be 
barely equal to the collection of the 
revenue required by so vast a host of 
depredators. To complete the picture 
of his misfortunes, the King was im- 
mediately compelled to adopt the Con- 
tinental System, and declare war 
against Great Britain — a measure 
which, by exposing his harbours to 
blockade, and totally destroying his 
foreign commerce, seemed to render 
utterly hopeless the discharge of the 
overwhelming pecuniary burdens with 
which his kingdom was loaded. 

8. To all human appearance, the 
power of Prussia was now completely 
destroyed, and the monarchy of the 
Great Frederick seemed to be boimd 
in fetters more strict and galling than 
had ever, in modem times, been im- 
posed on an independent state. And 
doubtless, if these misfortunes had 
fallen on a people and a government 
not endowed in the highest degree 
with the spirit of patriotism and con- 
stancy in misfortime, this effect would 
have taken place. But adversity is 
the true test of political as well as 
private virtue, and those external ca- 
lamities which utterly crush the feeble 
or degenerate, serve only to animate 
the exertions, and draw forth the en- 
ergy of the uncorrupted portion of 
mankind. While the diplomatists of 
Europe were speculating on the entire 
extinction of Prussia, as an indepen- 
dent power, and the only question ap- 
peared to be, to what fortunate neigh- 
bour the remnant of her territories 
would be allotted, a new and improved 
system of administration was adopted 
in all the branches of her government, 
and the foundation was laid in pre- 
sent suffering and humiliation of 
future elevation and glory. Instead 
of sinking in despair under the mis- 
fortunes by which they were oppressed, 
the King and his ministers were only 
roused by them to additional exertions 
to sustain the public fortunes. While 
doing so, however, he had fresh morti- 
fications to endure. During the long 
period of peace which Prussia had ex- 
perienced since the treaty of BjUe, in 
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the midst of wars and disasters all 
around her, Frederick-William had en- 
joyed ample opportunities for cultivat- 
ing his natural taste for the fine arts; 
and already a gallery of paintings was, 
when the campaign opened, far advanc- 
ed at Berlin, which promised ere long 
to rival the far-famed museums of 
Munich, Dresden, and Paris. But all 
these gems in his crown were torn 
away by the ruthless hand of conquest; 
and h^ much -loved monuments of 
genuis now adorned the haUs of the 
Louvre, or graced the palace of the 
French Emperor. 

9. Driven by necessity to more im- 
portant pursuits, the first care of the 
King, upon the termination of hostili- 
ties, was to free the public service 
from those whose temporising and un- 
worthy policy, or treacherous and 
pusillanimous conduct, had induced 
the general calamities. Haugwitz re- 
mained forgotten and neglected at his 
country residence ; Hardenberg, whose 
great abilities were loudly called for 
in the present crisis, and who had 
been the leading minister since hostili- 
ties had been resolved on, was com- 
pelled, by the jealousy of Napoleon, 
not only to leave the government, but 
to retire from the country; and it was 
only after the withdrawal of the 
French armies that he obtained leave 
to re-enter Prussia, and return to his 
rural seat of Tempelberg. The Chan- 
cellor Goldbeck, and all the inferior 
ministers, Massow, Reck, d'Auger, 
Thulmeyer, and their coadjutors, were 
dismissed, to the great satisfeiction of 
the public; and the generals and in- 
ferior officers who had so disgracefully 
3rielded up the bulwarks of the mon- 
archy after the catastrophe of Jena, 
were in a body removed from the ar- 
my. Yet even here the humane and 
perhaps prudent disposition of the 
King prevailed over the justly roused 
feeling of general indignation against 
such imworthy betrayers of national 
trusts ; and instead of grounding their 
dismissal on their notorious derelic- 
tion of duty, it was in general rested 
on the destitute state of the public 
treasury, and the necessity of rigor- 
ous economy in every branch of ad- 



ministration. The inquiry, however, 
under the direction of the princes* 
royal, was carried through every de- 
partment and grade of the army; and, 
to demonstrate its entire impartiality, 
the heroic Blucher himself was sub- 
jected to the same test with his less 
intrepid brethren in arms. 

10. Deprived, by the unworthy jeal- 
ousy of Napoleon, of the assistance of 
Hardenberg's counsels, the King of 
Prussia had still the courage, in the 
almost desperate state of his fortunes, 
to have recourse to a statesman, who, 
like him, had been distinguished in an 
especial manner by the hatred of the 
Emperor. It is to the great abilities, 
enlightened patriotism, and enduring 
constancy of the Baron Stein,* that 

* Baron Stein was born at Nassau, in Oc- 
tober 1757, of an old noble family which held 
immediately of the Germanic empire. He 
received the rudiments of his education at 
Gottingen, and afterwards studied public 
law at Webtzlar, the seat of the Imperial 
Chamber. In 1780, at the age of twenty- 
three, he first entered the civil service of 
Prussia, to which he had been early destined 
by his father, as director of the mines at 
Wettin in Westphalia ; and in 1784 was ap- 
pointed ambassador at Aschaffenburg. His 
great abilities having become known in 
these situations, he was, in 1786, appointed 
to the important situation of president of all 
the Westphalian chambers, in which office 
he laboured assiduously and successfully till 
1804. In that year he was, on the death of 
Struensee, minister of finance and trade, 
promoted to that elevated situation, in which 
capacity he remained till 1806, when, on ac- 
count of some differences with the King of 
Prussia as to the course to be pursued in the 
critical circumstances of the monarchy, he 
resigned his office and retired to his estates 
at Nassau. The King, however, was so well 
aware of his abilities, that he recalled him 
soon after the peace of Tilsit ; and it was 
then that he planned and executed those 
great yet catltious social reforms which laid 
the foundation of the resurrection of the 
monarchy. Ere long, however, his patriotic 
spirit and great abilities excited the jealou^ 
of Napoleon, who made the King of Prussia 
send M vn into exHe. He retired to Prague, 
where he remained, associating: much with 
Amdt, the banished Elector of Hesse-Cassel, 
and other vehement enemies of Napoleon, till 
May 1812, when, on the approach of the 
French Emperor to Dresden on the eve of 
the Moscow campaign, he went to St Peters- 
burg, where his firamess and energy were 
of great service in supporting the Emperor 
Alexander through that dreadful crisis. — 
£iog. des Bommes Vivants, v. 415; LebembUder 
au8 dem Befrdurvgi Kriege, n. 487 ; and Vosj 
[ Gaoebs's Arcai^eil an der PolUik, iv. 387, 396, 
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Prussia is indebted for the ineasures 
which prepared the way for the resur- 
rection of the monarchy. This emi- 
nent man, bom in 1767, had entered 
the public service in the administra- 
tion of the state mines, under the 
Great Frederick, in 1780; but his 
admirable talents for business soon 
raised him to the ministry of trade 
and finance in 1804, which he held 
till the breaking out of the Polish war 
in 1806, when he withdrew to his 
estates, and remained in retirement 
till again called to the public service 
in the beginning of October 1807. 
During his active employment, he ac- 
quired, by the accuracy and fidelity of 
his administration, the esteem both of 
his sovereign and his fellow-citizens; 
and, during his subsequent retirement, 
he had ample opportunities for medi- 
tating on the causes which had brought 
such calamities on his country. So 
clearly were his ideas formed, and so 
decided his conviction as to the only 
means which remained of reinstating 
the public affairs, that he commenced 
at once a vigorous but yet cautious 
system of amelioration; and, only four 
days after his appointment as Minister 
of the Interior, a royal decree appear- 
ed, which introduced a salutary reform 
into the constitution. 

11. By this ordinance the peasants 
and burghers obtained the right, 
hitherto confined to the nobles, of ac- 
quiring and holding landed property; 
while they in their turn were permit- 
ted, without losing caste, to engage in 
the pursuits of commerce and indus- 
try. Landholders were allowed, under 
reservation of the rights of their credi- 
tors, to separate their estates into dis- 
tinct parcels, and alienate them to 
different persons. Every species of 
slavery, whether contracted by birth, 
marriage, or agreement, was prohibit- 
ed subsequent to the 11th November 
1810; and every servitude, corv^e^ or 
obligation of service or rent, other 
than those founded on the rights of 
property or express agreement, was 
for ever abolished. By a second ordi- 
nance, published six weeks afterwards, 
certain important franchises were con- 
ferred on mimicipalities. By this wise 



decree, which is in many respects the 
Magna Charta of the Prussian burghs, 
it was provided that the burghers 
should enjoy councillors of their own 
election, for regulating all local and 
municipal concerns: that a third of 
the number should go out by rotation, 
and be renewed by an election every 
year; that the council thus chosen 
should assemble twice a-year to deli- 
berate on the public affairs ; that two 
burgomasters should be at the head of 
the magistracy, one of whom should 
be chosen by the King from a list of 
three presented, and the other by the 
coxmcillors : and that the police of the 
burgh should be administered by a 
syndic appointed for twelve years, and 
who shoTild also have a seat in the 
municipal council. The administra- 
tion of the Haute Policef or that con- 
nected with the state, was reserved to 
government. By a third ordinance, an 
equally important alteration was made 
in favour of the numerous class of 
debtors, whom the public calamities 
had disabled from performing their 
engagements, by prohibiting all de- 
mand for the capital sums till the 24th 
June 1810; providing at the same time 
for the punctual payment of the in- 
terest, under pain of losing the benefit 
of the ordinance. Thus at the very 
moment that France, during the ex- 
citement consequent on the triumphs 
of Jena and Friedland, was losing the 
last remnant of the free institutions 
which had been called into existence 
during the fervour and crimes of the 
Eevolution; Prussia, amidst the humi- 
liation of unprecedented disasters, and 
when groaning under the weight of 
foreign chains, was silently relaxing 
the fetters of the feudal system, and 
laying the foundation, in a cautious 
and guiltless reformation of experi- 
enced grievances, for the future erec- 
tion of those really free institutions 
which can never be established on any 
other bases than those of justice, order, 
and religion. 

12. In the prosecution, however, of 
these glorious, because wise and judi- 
cious, plans of public improvement, 
Stein had great difficulties to encoim- 
ter. Government was overwhelmed by 
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a multitude of civil Bervants, to the 
number of seven thousand, who had 
been deprived of their situations in 
the ceded provinces, and whose just 
prayers for relief could not be attend- 
ed to by a treasmy drained of the last 
farthing by the charges of the war, 
and the inordinate requisitions of the 
French armies. The rapid absorption 
of the precious metals by these rigor- 
ous task-masters, the general practice 
of hoardiog which their depredations 
occasioned, and the necessity in con- 
sequence of having recourse to a cur- 
rency of a baser alloy, or paper money, 
to supply the deficiency, had totally 
deranged the monetary system, and 
occasioned a rapid enhancement of 
prices, under which the labouring 
classes suffered severely. The closing 
of the harbours against foreign com- 
merce, in consequence of the Berlin 
and Milan decrees, put the finishing 
stroke to the public distress, and raised 
such a ferment, that the King was 
obliged to yield to the general clamour 
and the representations of the French 
authorities, who dreaded the effects of 
such an intrepid system of govern- 
ment, and sent Stein into honourable 
exile in Bohemia. So rapidly was 
this insisted on by the ministers of 
Napoleon, that the last of these regene- 
rating measures, dated 24th November 
1807, was signed by his successors, 
M. Dohna and Altenstein. But by 
this ebidlition of jealousy the French 
Emperor gained nothing. The merit 
of Stein was too generally known by 
the intelligent classes to be forgotten; 
from his retreat he really directed the 
Prussian councils; and by the appoiat- 
ment of Schaenhorst to the elevat- 
ed office of minister of war, the door 
was opened to a variety of important 
changes in that department, which 
proved of the highest consequence six 
years afterwards in the mortal struggle 
for European freedom. 

13. Gerard David de Schamhorst, 
who was now intrusted with the mili- 
tary direction of Prussia, and whose 
great scientific abilities subsequently 
rendered him so distinguished in the 
annals of European glory, had quitted 
the Hanoverian service for that of 



Prussia in 1801. Taken prisoner at 
Lubeck, but subsequently exchanged, 
he had powerfully contributed, by his 
decisive conduct at the critical mo- 
ment vdth Lestocq's corps, to the re- 
sult of the battle of Eylau. In him a 
blameless life and amiable maimers 
were combined with the purest pa- 
triotism and the soundest judgment : 
exalted attainments were imdisfigured 
by pride; vigour of thought was adorn- 
ed by simplicity of character. T?he 
perfection of the French military or- 
ganisation, as well as the energy of 
their army, appeared to him in painful 
contrast beside the mm^erous defects 
and dejected spirit of that over which 
he now presided. But instead of sink- 
ing in despair under the difficulties of 
his situation, he was only inspired, by 
the magnitude of the evil, with addi- 
tional ardour in the work of ameliora- 
tion, and induced, like Stein, to take 
advantage of the general consterna- 
tion to effect several salutary reforms, 
which, in more tranquil times, might 
have been seriously obstructed by the 
prejudices of aristocratic birth or the 
suggestions of interested ambition. 
Boldly applying to the military de- 
partment the admirable principles by 
which Stein had secured the affections 
of the burgher classes, he threw open 
to the whole citizens the higher grades 
of the army, from which they had hither- 
to been excluded, abolished the degrad- 
ing corporal punishments by which the 
spirit of the soldier had been withered, 
and removed those invidious distinc- 
tions which, by exempting some classes 
from the burden of personal service, 
made its weight fall with additional 
severity on those who were not re- 
lieved. 

14. Every department of the service 
underwent his searching scrutiny. In 
all he introduced salutary reforms, 
rectified experienced abuses, and elec- 
trified the general spirit, by opening to 
merit the career of promotion; while 
the general strength of the army was 
silently augmented to an extent which 
afterwards became in the highest de- 
gree important by the introduction of 
an equally simple and efficacious regu- 
lation. By the subsisting engagements 
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with Kapoleon, it had been provided 
that Prussia should not keep on foot 
more than forty-two thousand men — 
a stipulation which at once cast her 
down to the rank of a fourth-rate 
power, and totally disabled her from 
assimiing the attitude of resistance to 
the numerous and hourly increasing 
demands of the French armies. To 
elude its operation, and at the same 
time avoid any direct or obvious in- 
fringement of the treaty, he took care 
never to have more than the stipulated 
number of men at once in arms, but 
no sooner were the young soldiers suf- 
ficiently drilled than they were sent 
home to their hearths, and other re- 
cruits called to the national standards, 
who, in like manner, after a brief pe- 
riod of service, made way for others 
in succession. By this simple but 
admirable system, which is the true 
secret of the political strength and 
military renown of Prussia, so much 
beyond the physical resources of the 
monarchy, a military spirit was dif- 
fused through the whole population; 
service in the army came to be con- 
sidered, instead of a degradation, as an 
agreeable recreation after the severe 
labours of pacific life; the manner, 
carriage, and intelligence of those who 
returned from their standards, were 
so superior to those of the rustics who 
had remained at home, that no Prus- 
sian damsel would look at a youth who 
had not served in the ranks; the pas- 
sion for arms became universal; and 
while forty thousand only were en- 
rolled in the regular army, two hun- 
dred thousand brave men were ere 
long trained to arms, and ready at a 
moment's warning to join the stan- 
dards of their country.* 

* It is a most singular circumstance that 
this admirable military system, which be- 
yond all question proved the salvation of 
Prussia both in the Seven Years' War and 
that of Independence in the year 1813, was 
derived by them from their German ances- 
tors in the time of Caesar. "The Suevians 
are by far the most warlike and considerable 
of all the German nations. They are said to 
be composed of a himdred cantons, each of 
which sends yearly into the field a thousand 
armed men. The rest, who continue in 
their several districts, employ themselves in 
cultivating their lands, that they may ftir- 
nish a sufficient supply both for themselves 



15. From these salutary changes, 
joined to the oppressive exactions of 
the French armies, and the enormous 
contributions levied by the govern- 
ment through the whole of the north 
of Germany, arose another effect, not 
less important in its ultimate conse- 
quences upon the future fate of Eu- 
rope. Grievously oppressed by foreign 
depredation; deprived by national dis- 
aster of domestic protection; surround- 
ed within and without by insatiable 
enemies or impotent friends; cut off 
from their commerce, their manufac- 
tm-es, the vent for their industry, — 
with their farm produce liable to per- 
petual seizure by bands of rapacious 
men armed with imperial authority, — • 
the inhabitants both of the towns and 
the cotintry had no resource but in 
mutual and voluntary associations. 
The universality of the suffering pro- 
duced a corresponding unanimity of 
opinion; the divisions which existed 
before the war disappeared under the 
calamities to which it had given birth; 
the jealousies of rank or class yielded 
to the pressure of common distress. 
Genius and learning, amidst the gene- 
ral despondency, stood forth as the 
leaders, privately and cautiously in- 
deed, but still the leaders, of public 
thought. Societies were everywhere 
formed, in profound secresy, for the 
future deliverance of Germany; the 
professors at the universities were at 
their head; the ardent youth who at- 
tended these seminaries joyfully en- 
rolled themselves in their ranks ; the 
nobles and statesmen at the helm of 
affairs lent them what, with such ma- 
terials, was much required, the aid of 
their wisdom and the benefits of their 
experience. Stein was their leader: 

and for the army. These again take up 
arms the following campaign, and are suc- 
ceeded in the care of the lands by the troop 
that served the year before. Thus they live 
in the continual exercise both of agriculture 
and war. — Com is not much in use among 
them, because they prefer a milk or flesh 
diet."— GaiSAR, de Bell. Gall., book iv. § 2. 

It would seem that nations never change 
either as regards the spirit of their institu- 
tions or their national character : if we 
would discover the remote causes of either, 
we must seek for them in their cradle, as 
we must for the germ of the full-grown oak 
in the acorn. 
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from his retreat in Bohemia, and sub- 
sequently in Russia^ he exercised a 
secret but unlimited sway over the 
minds of all the energetic and generous 
portion of the north of Germany. 
Amdt, who was soon after compelled 
to seek an asylum from French perse- 
cution in the latter empire, lent the 
cause all the aid of his nervous elo- 
quence; Professor Jahn supported it 
with powerful zeal; Hardenberg was 
active in its behalf; Schamhorst, and 
almost all the councillors of the King, 
though compelled publicly to discoun- 
tenance its proceecUngs, were, in reali- 
ty, either secret members of the Tu- 
GENDBUND,* or warmly disposed to 
second its efforts. 

16. There, too, were to be seen 
those exalted spirits who subsequent- 
ly, through evil report and good report, 
in prosperity and adversity, stood fore- 
most in support of European freedom: 
Schill, whose ardent patriotism, in 
advance of his countrymen, precipi- 
tated in 1809, to his own ruin, that 
premature resistance which four years 
longer of ignominy and bondage were 
required to render universal; Wittgen- 
stein, the future antagonist of Napo- 
leon, whose clear judgment, notwith- 
standing the prudent reserve of his 
character, saw in these associations the 
only means of future salvation ; Blucher, 
whose generous and inconsiderate ar- 
dour threw him early into their arms, 
as it afterwards warmed him in the 
headlong charge against the enemy; 
Gneisenau, whose scientific abilities, 
supplying what was wanting in his 
gallant associate, proved so fatal to 
the arms of France. The nobles, 
straitened in their fortunes by the 
French requisitions, and insulted in 
their persons by the French officers; 
the peasants ground to the dust by 
merciless exactions, supported by 
military force ; the merchants, ruined 
by the Continental System, and re- 
duced to despair by the entire stoppage 
of foreign commerce; the burghers, 
become the bitterest enemies of Na- 
poleon, from his entire overthrow of 
those liberal principles on which the 
early fortunes of the Revolution had 
* Society or League of Virtue. 



been founded— all combined to jbin 
the secret societies, from which alone 
they could one day hope for the de- 
liverance of their country. The ma- 
chinery put in motion for the attain- 
ment of these objects was indeed 
highly dangerous, and capable of being 
applied to the worst piurposes ; but the 
necessities of their situation gave the 
lovers of the Fatherland no alterna- 
tive. Alike in town and country, 
equally among the rich and the poor, 
the Tugendbund spread its ramifica- 
tions. A central body of directors at 
Berlin guided its movements ; pro- 
vincial committees carried its orders 
into effect; and, as is usual in such 
cases, a dark, unseen authority was 
obeyed with an implicit alacrity un- 
known to the commands even of the 
successor of Charlemagne. Thus, while 
France, rioting in the triumph of 
Tilsit, and deeming her power estab- 
lished on an immovable basis, was 
fawning on her rulera with Eastern 
adulation, and bartering her freedom 
for the enjoyment of gold ; Prussia, 
taking counsel from adversity, was pre- 
paring in silence, in the amelioration 
of her institutions and the energy of 
her inhabitants, that real regeneration 
which, independent of individuals, un- 
stained by crime, was destined here- 
after to raise her from the lowest state 
of depression to a height of glory sur- 
passing all she had lost. 

17. Bent to the earth by the dis- 
asters of Austerlitz, but still possess- 
ing the physical and material resources 
of power, Austria, during the desperate 
stnfe from the Saale to the Niemen, 
was silently but iminterruptedly re- 
pairing her losses, and preparing to 
resume her place in the rank of inde- 
pendent nations. If she had lost the 
opportimity, during the preceding 
winter, of interposing with decisive 
effect on the banks of the Elbe, she 
had the magnitude of previous dis- 
asters, the mortal hazard of an unsuc- 
cessful demonstration, to offer in her 
excuse. Sufficient reliance, it was 
thought, could not yet be placed on 
the constancy of Russia; suffering had 
not adequately tamed the hereditary 
jealousy of the Prussian government. 
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But the observers of tlie Imperial ca- 
binet augured, not less from the mea- 
sures which they were in the course of 
adopting, than the known perseverance 
and constancy of their policy, that 
they had by no means relinquished the 
contest, and that, if a favourable op- 
portunity should occiu*, they would 
yet appear foremost in the struggle 
for European freedom. During the 
interval of hostilities, the Aulic Coun- 
cil had been indefatigable in their 
efforts to restore the equipment and 
revive the spirit of the army. The 
artillery, abstracted by Napoleon from 
the arsenal of Vienna, had been re- 
gained, in great part, by purchase 
from the French government; vast 
exertions had been made to supply the 
horses wanting in the cavahy regi- 
ments; the infantry had been, to a 
considerable extent, recruited by the 
prisoners who returned fi^om France, 
or new soldiers who bad been imosten- 
tatiously invited to the Imperial stan- 
dards. 

18. In open violation of the treaty 
of Pressburg, however, France had 
hitherto retained the fortress of Brau- 
nau, on their western frontier, on the 
absurd pretext that Russia, an inde- 
pendent power, over whom the Impe- 
rial cabinet had no control, had not, 
agreeably to that treaty, evacuated the 
mouths of the Cattaro. Other mea- 

* The principalities of Anhalt, Reuss, La- 
dep6 Schwartzburg, and Waldeck. 

t The resources of Austria in 1807, not- 
withstanding the loss of the Tyrol and other 
provinces by the peace of Pressburg, were 
still very great; and they are an object of 
interest, considering the prominent share 
which that power soon after took in the war. 
They are thus stated by Baron Lichten- 
stein : — 

Population, .... 24,900,000 
Inhabited tovms, ... 796 

Burghs 2,012 

Tillages^ 65,572 

Population composed of 
Germans, . . . 6,400,000 
Sclavonians, . . 13,000,000 
Hungarians, . . 3,400,000 
Poles, Jews, Bohemians, 2,100,000 

24^900,000 

Divided by religion as follows j — 

Catholics 19,292,000 

Greek Church, .... 2,100,000 
Zuinglians, .... 2,000,000 



Carry over, 23,392,000 



sures, equally significant, told them 
they were reg^irded by the great Con- 
queror only in the highest rank of 
vassals. Andreossi, the French am- 
bassador at Vienna, openly used the 
most menacing language, both before 
and after the treaty of Tilsit; new 
states were, without either notice or 
negotiation, added by a simple decree 
of the French Emperor to the Con- 
federation of the Rhine ;* and by a 
summary deci'ee the cabinet of Vienna 
was ordered forthwith to adhere to the 
Continental System.+ By yielding on 
this vital point, however, and at the 
same time making a skiHul use of 
the termination of the dispute with 
Russia about the mouths of the Cat- 
taro, in virtue of the treaty of Tilsit, 
as weU as the growing anxiety of the 
French Emperor to increase his forces 
on the Pyrenean frontier, with a view 
to his ambitious projects in the Spanish 
peninsula, Metternich, to the great 
joy of the inhabitants of Vienna, who 
regarded its prolonged occupation as 
a continued badge of subjection, at 
length succeeded in obtaining the re- 
moval of the French troops from Brau- 
nau; and the Imperial dominions, stUl 
flourishing and powerful, notwithstand- 
ing all their losses, ceased to be pol- 
luted by the presence of a stranger. 

19. In the general wreck of the 
hopes of Europe on the shores of the 

Brought over, 23,392,000 
Protestants, .... 1,000,000 
Jews, 608,000 



24,900,000 



Florins. 

Eevenue 110,000,000 

Public Debt, .... 900,000,000 
CivilListand Court annualcharges, 11,000,000 

Army, 40,000,000 

Interest and charges of debt. 



Infantry, 
Cavalry, 
Artillery, 
Guards, 



Army. 



47,000,000 

Number. 

271,800 

50,000 

14,300 

3,000 



339,100 
Besides the Hungarian Insurrection, 

or levy en masse. Florins. 

Annual produce of agriculture, 760, 000, 000 

• minerals, . 47,000,000 

Number of oxen, . . . 3,000,000 

horses, . . . 1,500,000 

— Lichtbnstein's Statist, de la MonarcMe 
Autrichienne : and Haed. ix. Pieces Just. K. 
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Niemen, the King of Sweden, who pos- 
sessed a spirib worthy of a more power- 
ful monarchy and a greater part on 
the political stage, was not discouraged. 
His semi-insular situation enabled h i m 
to bid defiance to the threats of the 
French Emperor; the passage round 
the Gulf of Bothnia was scarcely prac- 
ticable ; and with the assistance of 
England, he did not despair of being 
able to make head against his enemies, 
even if Russia should be added to their 
already formidable league. No sooner, 
therefore, did the English squadron, 
with the advanced guard of the land 
forces, which had been destined for 
the support of Russia and Prussia, ap- 
pear in the Baltic, than he denounced 
the armistice, just nineteen days after 
the battle of Friedland, Napoleon, 
noways displeased at this unexpected 
resimiption of hostilities, immediately 
made preparations for bringing them 
to a rapid conclusion. Thirty thou- 
sand men were speedily assembled 
\mder Marshal Brune, who, as soon as 
hostilities recommenced on the 13th 
July, began to press on all sides the 
fifteen thousand Swedes who occupied 
Pomerania. Unable tp bear up against 
so great a preponderance of force, the 
Swedish generals, after some incon- 
siderable combats, took shelter under 
the cannon of Stralsund ; and Brune 
completed the investment of that place 
in the middle of July. 

20. The King of Sweden was soon 
made to perceive, from bitter experi- 
ence, that after the pacification of 
Tilsit, his transmarine dominions were 
held by the most precarious tenure. 
At first the English troops xmder Lord 
Cathcart, above ten thousand strong, 
and in the finest condition, f oi-med part 
of the garrison ; and the presence of this 
imposing force appeared to promise to 
Gustavus, who commanded in person, 
the means of making a defence which 
might rival that by which Charles XII. 
had immortalised its walls. At this 
period the Swedish monarch appeared 
to be passionately desirous of nulitary 
renown ; and so ambitious was he of the 
perils and glories of actual warfare, 
that he went so far as to send a flag of 
truce to the French marshal, offering a 



purse of gold to the gimner in the 
French lines who had levelled the 
piece of ordnance, the shot of which 
had struck the waU a few feet from 
the place where he was standing* — a, 
proceeding which *he English general 
justly considered as savouring rather 
of a romantic or highly excited tem- 
perament, than the sober judgment 
befitting the ruler of a nation. But 
stem necessity soon put a period to 
these chivaLrous illusions. The English 
troops were withdrawn in the end of 
July, to co-operate in the great arma- 
ment intended for the reduction of 
Copenhagen and seizure of the Danish 
fleet, of which mention will immediately 
be made; and the Swedish garrison, 
without any external aid, was left to 
make head alone against the hourly in- 
creasing forces of the French marshal, 
which already were more than double 
their own. 

21. The evident hopelessness of the 
attempt to preserve the place after the 
treaty of TUsit was known, and it had 
become apparent that the French Em- 
peror could increase the besieging force 
at pleasure to quadruple its present 
amount, damped the military ardour 
of the Swedes, and induced them to 
prolong the defence rather from a 
sense of duty than from any hope that 
it could ultimately prove successful. 
Trenches were begun on the night of 
the f§te of the Emperor, by seven 
thousand workmen, and advanced, un- 
der the scientific direction of General 
Chasseloup, with extraordinary vigour. 
Contrary to aU previous example, the 
approaches were made on three fronts 
at the same time, and pushed with 
such rapidity, that in four days they 
were within three hundred yards of 
the external paUisades, the batteries 
already armed, and everything prepared 
for a bombardment. Seeing their city 
about to be ruined for no political or 
national purpose, but a mere point of 
military honour, the magistrates threw 

* I received tMs anecdote from my vener- 
able and much esteemed fiiend the Earl of 
Cathcart, now no more ; whose recollection, 
of all the events of that memorable period, 
in which he bore so prominent a part, was 
as vivid and coirect, to a very advanced age, 
as when they occurred thirty years before. 
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themselves at the "feet of tlie King, and 
besought him to spare the inhabitants 
the horrors of an unavailing defence. 
He could not resist the appeal, and 
withdrew with almost the whole gar- 
rison into the adjacent island of Rugen ; 
while Stralsund itself, with four hun- 
dred pieces of cannon and immense 
military magazines, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

22. The Swedes, however, still kept 
their ground in the isles of Rugen and 
Danholm, which not only completely 
blockaded the harbour, but neutralised 
all the advantages otherwise conse- 
quent on the possession of this exten- 
sive fortress. Marshal Brune showed 
great activity in the measures adopted 
to root them out of this their last 
stronghold on the German shore. 
Three days after the capitulation, two 
hundred boats and small craft were 
assembled, chiefly by means of land 
carriage, in the harbour of Stralsund, 
with which, on the night of the 25th, 
a descent was effected on the isle of 
Danholm, which fell into the hands of 
the French, with twenty pieces of can- 
non, and its little garrison of a hun- 
dred and eighty men. Still the isle 
of Rugen, with the bulk of the Swed- 
ish forces, remained in the possession 
of the King ; but the troops, wearied 
of a fruitless contest which they deem- 
ed foreign to the real interests of the 
monarchy, and strongly impressed with 
the idea that the military excitement 
of their sovereign bordered oninsanity, 
murmured so loudly against thef urther 
continuance of the contest that he was 
obliged to yield. A convention was 
concluded on the 7th September, by 
which the island was to be given up 
to the French troops, and the King, 
with the whole garrison and fleet, was 
to withdraw to the Swedish shore. 
This capitulation relieved Napoleon 
from all anxiety in the north of Ger- 
many, and put the finishing-stroke to 
the Continental war in that part of 
the world; but it was far from answer- 
ing the expectations of the French 
Emperor, who had calculated on the 
capture of the Swedish king, or at 
least the whole of his garrison; and it 
waa the occasion of Marshal Brune 



falling into a disgrace from which he 
never afterwards was able to recover. 

23. While the last flames of the 
Continental war were thus expiring 
around the walls of Stralsund, a blow 
of the highest importance to the 
future prospects of the maritime con- 
test was struck by the vigour and 
decision of the British cabinet. Not- 
withstanding all the precautions taken 
by the two Emperors, in their negotia- 
tions at Tilsit, to bury their designs 
in profound secresy, the English gov- 
ernment were possessed of a golden 
key which laid open their most confi- 
dential communications. They were 
made aware of the determination of 
the imperial despots to seize the fleets 
of Denmark and Portugal, not only 
before the design was reduced to a re- 
gular treaty, but almost as soon as it 
was formed; and the vast forces at 
the disposal of the French Emperor 
ieft no room for doubt that he pos- 
sessed ample means to carry his in- 
tentions into eiSect. Not a moment 
was to be lost; for in the final treaty, 
as already noticed, the 1st November 
was fixed as the period when the courts 
of Copenhagen and Lisbon were to be 
summoned to place their fleets at the 
disposal of the combined powers, and 
enter into the general confederacy 
against Great Britain. Hardly was 
the ink of the treaty dry, when Napo- 
leon directed Talleyrand to write to 
the Danish government that the time 
had now arrived when they must take 
a decided part ; that the cause of 
France was their own, and that of all 
neutral powers — especially the least 
powerful, hitherto so cruelly tyran- 
nised over by the British power : and 
he made offer of a powerful French 
force, and a numerous train of artillery, 
to enable them to make head against 
the English fleet. At the same time 
the French forces, under Bemadotte 
and Davoust, began to defile in such 
numbers towards Holstein, and assume 
so menacing a position, that it was 
evident that Denmark would speedily 
lose her whole Continental possessions^ 
if she resisted the demands of the 
combined Emperors. Nor did there 
appear any reason to believe that tho 
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cabinet of Copenliagen would incur 
any such hazard to maintain their 
neutrality. On the contrary, there 
were the strongest grounds for con- 
cluding that they would readily em- 
brace so favourable an opportimity of 
contending, with the aid of such 
powerful allies, for those maritime 
changes which had long constituted 
the ruling objects of their ambition. 
24. In 1780 they had been the first 
to join the Northern Confederacy 
against England, and proclaim the prin- 
ciples of the armed neutrality; in 
1801 they had ei^osed themselves for 
the same object, in the front rank, to 
the cannon of Nelson and all the 
terrors of the English navy. More 
lately, their conduct had savoured still 
more strongly of aversion to the Eng- 
lish and partiality for the French alS- 
ance. The Berlm decree of 21st No- 
vember, which inflicted so unexampled 
and fatal a woimd onneutralconmierce, 
had drawn forth no complaints from 
the Danish government ; but no soon- 
er was the British Order in Council of 
7th January issued, which provided 
only a mild, and, as it prove(5 ineffec- 
tual measure of retaliation, by putting 
a stop to the coasting trade of neutrals 
from one French hM-bour to another, 
than the Danish minister made loud 
complaints, which drew forth the able 
and unanswerable reply from Lord 
Howick, which has already been quot- 
ed. No remonstrances had been made 
by the Danish government against the 
threatening accumulation of forces on 
the frontier of Holstein; no advances 
to secure aid, in the peril which was 
evidently approaching, from the Brit- 
ish or Swedish cabinets. On the con- 
trary, although Napoleon had, previous 
to the battle of Friedland, made pro- 
posals to Gustavus, with a view to de- 
tach him from the Russian alliance, 
and actually offered, as an inducement, 
to wrest the kingdom of Norway from 
the Danish crown, and annex it to 
that of Sweden, yet even the generous 
refusal of this offer by that upright 
monarch, accompanied by its instant 
commimication to the cabinet of Co- 
I)enhagen, had made no alteration in 
their line of iwlicy, and they declined 



all offers of assistance against a power 
which had manifested so little scruple 
at entertaining the project of partition- 
ing their dominions. 

25. In these circumstances the cabi- 
net of Great Britain had a most serious 
duty to perform. They were menaced 
with an attack from the combined 
navies of Europe, amounting to one 
hundred and eighty sail of the line ; 
and of that immense force they were 
well aware that the Baltic fleet would 
form the right wing.* No time was 
to be lost; every hour was precious: 
in a few days an overwhelming French 
force woul(^ to all appearance, be as- 
sembled on the shores of the Great 
Belt ; and, if ferried over to Zealand, 
might enable the Danish government 
securely to comply with the requisi- 
tion of the combined Emperors, and 
bid defiance to all the efforts of Great 
Britain. In these circumstances they 
took a resolution similar to that adopt- 
ed by Frederick the Great in regard 

* General Jomini has given the following 
summary of the design of Napoleon and 
Alexander after the treaty of Tilsit to unite 
all the navies of Europe against England, 
and of the probable forces at their disposal- 
Speaking in the person of the French Em- 
peror, he says, "After Russia had joined my 
alliance, Prussia, asamatterofcourse.followed 
her example; Portugal.Sweden, andthePope, 
alone required to be gained over, for we were 
well aware that Denmark would haslento throw 
herself into our arms. If England refused 
the proffered mediation of Russia, the whole 
maritime forces of the Continent were to be 
employed against her, and they could muster 
180 sail of the line. In a few years this force 
could be raised to 250. With the aid of such 
a fleet, and my immense flotilla, it was by 
no means impossible to lead a European 
army to London. One hundred ships of 
the line employed against her colonies in the 
two hemispheres, would have sufficed to 
draw ofifa large portion of the British navy ; 
while eighty more, assembled in the Channel, 
would have sufficed to assure the passage of 
the flotilla, and avenge the outraged rights 
of nations. Such was at bottom my plan, 
which only failed of success from the faults 
coraanittea in the Spanish war.*'— JoMisri, 

Vie de Napoleon, ii. 449. 

Vessels. — French ships of the line. 



Spanish do. 


. 40 


Russian do. 


. 25 


Swedish do. 


. 15 


Danish do. 


. 15 


Dutch do. 


. 15 


Portuguese do. 


. 10 


Total, . 


. . 180 
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to Saxony, when lie receiyed authentic 
intelligence of the accession or pro- 
bable accession of Saxony to the league 
of Russia and Austria against his ex- 
istence; and resolved, by a vigorous 
stroke, not only to deprive the enemy 
of the prize he was so soon to seize, 
but to convert its resources to their 
own defence. 

26. Accidental circumstances gave 
the British government, contrary to 
the usual case with an insular power, 
the means, both with respect to land 
and sea forces, of instantly acting on 
this vigorous resolution. The first di- 
vision of the expedition which had 
been so long in preparation to aid the 
Allies on the shores of the Baltic was 
already in the isle of Rugen, and the 
remainder was in such a state of for- 
wardness as to be ready to embark at 
a few days' notice. A large naval force 
was also assembled, to act as occasion 
might require, and this was speedily 
added to with extraordinary expedi- 
tion. Such was the activity displayed 
by the new ministers, that in the end 
of July twenty-seven ships of the line, 
having on board twenty thousand land 
troops, set sail from the British har- 
bours, besides other smaller vessels, 
amounting in all to ninety pendants, 
and stretched across the German ocean 
for the shores of Denmark. Had this 
great expedition been prepared, as 
it might have been, two months ear- 
lier, by the preceding administration, 
it would, to all appearance, have avert- 
ed the disaster of Friedland, determin- 
ed the hesitation of Austria, and driv- 
en Napoleon to a disastrous retreat, 
for which he was already making pre- 
parations, to the Rhine. As matters 
now stood, it had a subordinate but 
still a very important duty to perform. 
They arrived off the Danish coast on 
the 3d August, and immediately sta- 
tioned such a force under Commodore 
Keats, in the Great Belt, as effectual- 
ly cut off all communication between 
the island of Zealand and the adjacent 
isles, or shores of Jutland. At the 
same time the troops from Stralsund, 
ten thousand strong, arrived, imder 
Lord Cathcart, who immediately took 
the command of the whole expedition ; 



and the formidable armament, spreads 
ing their sails before a favourable wind, 
passed the Sound, and cast anchor in 
appalling strength before the harbour 
of Copenhagen. 

27. It was no part, however, of the 
design of the British government to 
precipitate the country into hostilities ; 
on the contrary, they were on many 
accounts most desirous to avoid, if 
possible, proceeding to that extemity, 
and rather to gain the object in view 
by diplomatic arrangements than ac- 
tual force. With this view they had 
sent Mr Jackson with the armament, 
who had resided as envoy of Great 
Britain for many years at the court of 
Berlin, and was supposed to enjoy, in 
a very high degree, the confidence of 
the northern powers. As soon as he 
arrived off the Danish coast, Mr Jack- 
son landed at Kiel, and proceeded to 
announce the purport of his instruc- 
tions to Count Bemstorff, and request 
an audience of the Prince-Royal. By 
the former he was received with the 
indignant vehemence natural to a pa- 
triotic minister, who saw, from what 
he conceived to be foreign injustice, a 
grievous misfortune impending over 
his country ; by the latter, with the 
mild but courageous dignity which 
added lustre to a throne exposed to 
the storms of adversity. The instruc- 
tions of the English envoy, however, 
were peremptory ; and as the Prince- 
Royal positively refused to accede to 
the terms proposed, which were, that 
the fleet should be deposited with the 
British government in pledge, and un- 
der an obligation of restitution, till 
the conclusion of a general peace, he 
had no alternative but to declare that 
force would be employed. Upon this, 
the Prince-Royal, with praiseworthy 
resolution, declared his determination 
to share the dangers of his capital, and 
immediately set out for Copenhagen. 
He was allowed by the British cruisers 
to pass the Great Belt with all the 
officers of his staff, and was soon after 
followed to the capital by the British 
envoy; but having no powers to ac- 
cede to an accommodation on the basis 
proposed, the negotiation broke off, 
and both sides prepared to decide the 
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matter in dispute by the sword. At 
the same time, a proclamation was 
issued by the English commanders, 
declaring in precise terms the object 
of their hostility, disclaiming all idea 
of conquest or capture, but demandiDg 
the fleet in deposit till the conclusion 
of a general peace.* 

28, The British troops commenced 
their disembarkation without resist- 
ance on the 16 th ; and in three days 
the whole force was landed, and the 
investment of the town completed. It 
then appeared that, however much the 
Banish government might have been 
inclined to accede to the summons of 
the combined Emperore, and unite 
their navy to the general maritime 
confederacy, they had at least no ex- 
pectation of being so soon involved in 
hostilities on their own shores, and 
were totally imprepared for the for- 
midable forces now arrayed by sea and 
land against them. Such had been 
the vigilance of the cruisers in the 
Great Belt, that no troops whatever 
had been ferried over from the adja- 

* "Whereas the present treaties of peace, 
and the changes of government and of terri- 
tory acceded to, and by so many powers, 
have so far increased the influence of France 
on the Continent of Europe as to render it 
impossible for Denmark^ even though it 
desires to be neutral, to preserve its neu- 
trality, and absolutely necessary for those 
who continue to resist the French aggres- 
sion to take measures to prevent the arms 
of a neutral power from, being turned against 
them ; in this view, his Majesty cannot re- 
gard the present position of Denmark with 
indifference, and he has therefore sent nego- 
tiators with ample powers to his Danish 
Majesty, to request, in the most amicable 
manner, such explanations as the circum- 
stances require, and a concurrence in such 
measures as can alone give security against 
the further mischief which the French medi- 
tate through the acquisition of the Danish 
navy. The King, therefore, has judged it 
expedient to demand the temporary deposit 
of the Danish ships of the line in one of his 
Majesty's ports. The deposit seems to be 
just, and so indispensably necessary, under 
the relative situation of ttie neutral and bel- 
ligerent powers, that his Majesty has fur- 
ther deemed it a duty to himself and to his 
people to support his demand by a powerful 
fleet, and by an armv amply supplied with 
every necessary for the most active and de- 
termined enterprise. We come, therefore, 
to your shores, inhabitants of iSesdand, not 
as enemies, but in self-defence, to prevent 
those who have so long disturbed the peace 
of Europe firom compelling the force of your 



cent shores; and no preparations had, 
on their arrival, been made in Zealand 
itself. The ramparts were unarmed, 
the fleet unequipped ; and though 
great fermentation and the most hon- 
oiirable patriotic zeal prevailed in the 
capital, few regular troops were assem- 
bled within its walls, and little pro- 
gress could in so short a time be made 
in the organisation of avolimteer force. 
The sudden calm, however, which en- 
sued, and prevented the ships from 
approaching the coast to land the heavy 
ordnance and siege equipage, retarded 
for several days the approaches, and 
afforded the Danes a breathing-time, 
of which they actively availed them- 
selves, both to prepare for their 
defence and retard the operations 
of the besiegers. But this respite 
was of short duration, and by inspir- 
ing the inhabitants with fallacious 
hopes, in the end it only led to addi- 
tional and lamentable calamities. The 
heavy artillery was at length landed, 
and brought up to the trenches ; the 
assistance of the sailors enabled the 

navy to be employed against us. We ash de- 
posit—we have not looked to capture: So far 
from it, the most solemn pledge has been 
ofiered to your government, and it is hereby 
renewed, in the name and by the express 
commands of the King, our master, that if 
our demand is acceded to, every ship hdong- 
ing to the Danish navy shall, at the conclusion 
of a general peace, he restored to her, in the 
same condition and state of equipment as 
when received under the protection of the 
British flag. It is in the power of your 
government, by a word, to sheath our swords, 
most reluctantly drawn against you ; you 
will be treated on the footing of the most 
friendly powers ; property of all sorts will 
be respected and preserved ; the most se- 
vere discipline enforced; every article re- 
quired paid for at a fair price : but if these 
offers are rejected, and the machinations of 
France render you deaf to the voice of reason 
and the call of friendship, the innocent blood 
that will be shed, and the horrors of a be- 
sieged and bombarded capital, must fall on 
your own heads, and those of your cruel 
advisers."— Pari. Deb. x. 224. The Prince- 
Royal repUed, "No example is to be found 
in history of so odious an aggression as that 
with which Denmark is menaced; more 
honour may now be expected from the 
pirates of Barbary than the English gov- 
ernment. You offer us your alliance ! Do 
we not know what it is worth?— your 
allies, vainly expecting your succours for 
an entire year, have taught us what is the 
worth of English friendship."— See Dumasl 
xix. 171. 
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works to be prosecuted with great ra* 
pidity; and on the 1st September 
they were so far advanced as to have 
everything in readiness for the bom- 
bardment to commence. The place 
was then summoned, and the same 
terms generously offered which had 
before been rejected.* Meanwhile Sir 
Arthue Wellesley, who then began 
in high command that career in Eu- 
rope which has rendered his name and 
country immortal, moved with ten 
thousand men against a body of twelve 
■Uiousandmilitiay^ supported by a few 
regular troops, which had assembled 
in the interior of the island at Kioje, 
and by a sudden attack, in which the 
92d and 52d regiments distinguished 
themselves, dispersed them with the 
loss of several hundred killed and 
twelve hundred prisoners. 

29. The offer of accommodation be- 
ing rejected, the bombardment began, 
and was continued with imcommon 
vigour, and with only a short interrup- 
tion, for three days and nights. The 
inhabitants sustained with heroic re- 
solution the flaming tempest, and all 
classes were iudefatigable in their en- 
deavours to carry water to the quar- 
ters where the city had taken fire. 
But in spite of all their efforts the con- 
flagration spread with frightful rapid- 
ity ; and at length a great magazine 
of wood and the lofty steeple of the 
church of Our Lady took fire, and the 
flames, curling to a prodigious height 
up its wooden pinnacles, illuminated 
the whole heavens, and threw a lurid 
light over all the fleet and army of 

* The summons set fortli :— "To convince 
the Danish goremment and the whole world 
of the reluctance with which his Majesty has 
recourse to arms, we the undersigned, at the 
moment when our troops are before your 
gates, and our batteries ready to open, re- 
new to you the offer of the same advantage- 
ous terms, which we formerly proposed — 
viz, if you vnll consent to deliver up the 
Danish fleet, and to our carrying it away, it 
shall be held in deposit merely, and restored 
in as good a state as received, with all its 
equipments, as soon as the provisions of a 
general peace shall have removed the neces- 
sity which occasioned this demand. But if 
this offer isnow rejected, it cannot be repeat- 
ed.— Cathgart, Gambier." Sept. 1, 1807. 
t " A fiery ball each on the engine throws ; 

The stuffwas dry, thefire took quickly hold; 



the besiegers.f With speeehless anx- 
iety the trembling citizens watched 
the path of the burning projectiles 
through the air ; while the British 
soldiers and sailors from afar beheld 
with admiration the heavens tracked 
by innumerable stars, which seemed 
to realise more than the fabled splen* 
dours of oriental fireworks. Before the 
third night eighteen hundred houses 
were consumed ; whole streets were 
level with the ground ; and fifteen 
himdred of the inhabitants had lost 
their lives. ±t length the obvious 
danger of the total destruction of the 
city by the progress of the flames over- 
came the firmness of General Peymann, 
to whom the Prince-Eoyal had dele- 
gated his command : and on the fore- 
noon of the 5th, a flag of truce appear- 
ed at the British outposts to treat for 
a capitulation.? 

30. But the period of equal negotia- 
tion was past : the Danes had perilled 
all on the issue of the sword ; and no 
other terms would be agreed to but 
the unconditional surrender of the 
whole fleet, with all the artillery and 
naval stores which the place con- 
tained. Hard as these terms appeared, 
necessity left the Danes no alternative, 
and a capitulation was signed on these 
conditions two days afterwards, in 
virtue of which the British troops were 
immediately put in possession of the 
citadel, gates, and arsenal ; and, by 
the united efforts of friends and foes, a 
stop was at length put to the progress 
of the conflagration, but not before it 
had consimied an eighth part of the city. 

Furious upon the timber-work it grows ; 
How it increased cannot well be told. 
How it crept up the peece, andhow to skies 
The burning sparks and tow'ring smoke 
upflies." Tasso, Jer. Del xii. 45-46. 

t "From the top of a tower," says a re- 
spectable eyewitness, "I beheld, in October 
1807, the extent of the devastation. Whole 
streets were level with the ground; 1800 
houses were destroyed ; the principal church 
was in ruins; almost every house in the 
town bore some marks of violence ; 1500 of 
the inhabitants had lost their lives, and a 
vast number were wounded. The Danes 
certainly defended themselves like men, and 
left to the English the poignant regret that 
the insatiable ambition of Buonaparte had 
converted this gallant i)eople into our ene- 
mies."-— Brenton's Naval History y ii. 177. 
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By the terms of the capitulation, it 
had been stipulated that the English 
should evacuate the citadel of Copen- 
hagen within six weeks, or a shorter 
time, if the fleet could be got ready 
before the expiry of that period. But 
such was the expedition with which 
the operations were conducted, and 
the activity displayed by both the 
naval and military departments, that 
long before the expiry of that period 
the fleet was equipped, the stores on 
board, and the evacuation completed. 
Early in October, the British fleet and 
army returned to England, bringing 
with them their magnificent prize, 
consisting of eighteen ships of the line 
in excellent condition, fifteen frigates, 
six brigs,* and twenty-five gun-boats, 
besides two sail of the line and three 
frigates which had been destroyed as 
not worth the removal 

31. The Copenhagen expedition ex- 
cited a prodigious sensation through- 
out Europe ; and as it was a mortal 
stroke levelled at a neutral power, 
without any previous declaration of 
war, or grotmd for hostility then as- 
certained, it was generally condenmed 
as an uncalled-for and unjustifiable 
violation of the law of nations. "Blood 
and fire," said Napoleon, " have made 
the English masters of Copenhagen ;" 
and these expressions were not only 
re-echoed over all the Continent by all 
that great portion of the public press 
which was directly subjected to his 
control, but met with a responsive 
voice in those nations who, chagrined 
with reason at the refusal of the Brit- 
ish government to lend assistance in 
men or money for the decisive strug- 
gle on the banks of the Vistula, were 
not sorry of this opportunity of giving 
vent, apparently on very sufficient 
grounds, to their displeasure. The 
Bussians were loud in their condem- 
nation of the English administration. 
The Emperor, with that profound dis- 
simulation which formed so remark- 

* Including the cannon placed on the 

Eraams and floating batteries which were 
rought away, the artillery taken amounted 
to 3500 pieces. The prize-mon^ due to the 
troops engaged was estimated by Admiral 
Lord Gambier at £900,000.— Ha.&denbero, 
X.42. 



able a feature in his character, affected 
to be deeply afflicted by the catastro- 
phe, though none knew so well the 
reality of the secret articles in the 
treaty of Tilsit which had rendered it 
necessary. Even their long-establish- 
ed national rivalry with the Danes 
could scarcely induce the Swedes to 
receive with satisfaction the intelli- 
gence of so serious an invasion of neu- 
tral rights. Thus, on all sides and in 
all coimtries, a general cry of indigna- 
tion buret forth against this successful 
enterprise ; and the old jealousy at the 
maritime power of England revived 
with such vehemence, as for a time to 
extinguish all sense of the more press- 
ing dangers arising from the military 
power of France. 

32. But whatever might be at first 
the general impression of Europe as to 
the Copenhagen expedition immedi- 
ately after it occurred, Napoleon was 
not long of affording it a complete vin- 
dication. It has been already men- 
tioned that it was stipulated in the 
treaty of Tilsit that, in the event of 
England declining the proffered medi- 
ation of Russia, the courts of Copen- 
hagen and Lisbon should be summoned 
to join the Continental League, and 
unite their navalf orces to those of France 
and Russia, [Ante, Chap, xlvi., § 79]. 
On the 12th August, a note was trans- 
mitted to the Frenchminister at Lisbon, 
peremptorily requiring that the Portu- 
guese fleet should co-operate with the 
French and Danish in the maritime war, 
and that the persons and property of 
all Englishmen in Portugal should be 
forthwith seized. And it soon after 
appeared, that on the same day similar 
orders had been transmitted to the 
cabinet of Copenhagen. In a public 
assembly of all the ambassadors of 
Europe at the Tuileries, the Emperor 
Napoleon demanded of the Portuguese 
ambassador whether he had transmit- 
ted to the court of Lisbon his orders 
to join their fleet to the general mari- 
time confederacy against England, and 
confiscate all English property within 
their dominions? And having said 
this, he immediately turned round to 
the Danish ambassador, and asked him 
whether he had done the same ? The 
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note addressed to the Portuguese 
government was immediately com- 
municated by its ministers to the Brit- 
ish cabinet: that to the Danish was 
concealed, and its existence even de- 
nied. Thus, at the very time that the 
English expedition was, unknown to 
France, approaching the Danish shores,* 
the diplomatic papers and public words 
of Napoleon were affording decisive 
evidence of his preconceived designs 
against the Danish fleet, while the 
conduct of their government was equal- 
ly characteristic of an inclination to 
slide, without opposition, into the re- 
quired hostility against this country. 

33. But these (fiplomatic communi- 
cations, little understood or attended 
to at the time by the bulk of the peo- 
ple, produced no general impression in 
England ; and a very painful division 
of opinion existed for a considerable 
time, both as to the lawfulness of the 
expedition, and the justice of retain- 
ing the prizes which had been made. 
Whatever violence might have been 
meditated by the French Emperor, it 
was very generally said, it would have 
been better to have suffered him to 
perpetrate it, and then made open war 
on his vassals, than to forestall his ini- 
quity in this manner by its imitation. 
This feeling was as creditable to the 
public mind, and the severe principles 
of morality which religious faith and 
long-established habits of freedom had 
produced in Great Britain, as the con- 
ception of the measTire itself was hon- 
ourable to the government. It was a 
memorable thing to see the people of 
England repudiate a triumph won, as 
it was thought, by injustice ; disre- 
gard security purchased by the blood 
of the innocent ; and look with shame 
on the proudest trophy of maritime 
conquest ever yet brought to a Euro- 
pean harbour,+so long as a doubt exist- 
ed as to the justice of the means by 
which it had been acquired. Contrast- 

* The British expedition landed at Copen- 
hagen on the 16th August, the very day when 
Napoleon put this question to the Portuguese 
minister. — See ante. Chap, li., § 28. 

t There is no example in modem times of 
such an armament being at once made prize 
and brought home by any power. At Tra- 
falgar, only four ships of the nineteen feJcen 



ing this honourable feeling with the 
utter confusion of all moral principle 
which in France resulted from the 
Revolution, and the universal applica- 
tion to public measures of no other 
test than success, it is impossible to 
deny that the religious feelings and 
the tempered balance of power which 
in England both saved the country 
from a disastrous convulsion, and, by 
restraining the excesses of freedom, 
preserved its existence, were equally fa- 
vourable to the maintenance of that high 
standard of morality which, in nations 
as well as iadividuals, constitutes the 
only secure basis of durable prosperity. 

The Copenhagen expedition, as might 
have been expected, led to vehement de- 
bates in both houses of parliament, 
which, though now of comparatively 
little importance, as the publication 
of the secret articles in the treaty of 
Tilsit has completely justified the mea- 
sure, are of historical value, as indi- 
cating the opinions entertained, and 
the arguments advanced at the time 
in the country, on a subject of such 
vital importance to the honour and se- 
curity of the empire. 

34. On the part of the Opposition, it 
was strongly urged by Mr GranviLle 
Sharpe,MrPonsonby, and Lord Erskine 
— " The groimd stated in the King's 
speech for the Copenhagen expedition 
was, that the government were in pos- 
session of the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit, in which it was stipu- 
lated that the Danish fleet should be 
employed against this country. If so, 
why are they not produced ? It is said 
that Denmark has always been hostile 
to this country, and would gladly have 
yielded up her fleet for such a purpose 
on the first summons. If this is really 
the case, on what grounds is the charge 
supported ? True, the ships of Copen- 
hagen were in a certain degree of pre- 
paration, but not more so than they 
have been for the last half -century. 

were brought to the British harbours ; at La 
Hogue, none of the prizes were saved, out of 
eighteen taken; and at Toulon, in 1793, no 
more than three sail of the line and three 
frigates were brought away out of the vast 
fleet there committed to the flames. — See 
Smollett's jBwiory, ii. 151; and ante, Chap, 
xm., § 113. 
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Was it probable that Denmark would 
have risked her East and West India 
possessions, the island of Zealand itself, 
and Norway, from an apprehension that 
Holstein and Jutland would be overrun 
by French troops ? If history be con- 
sulted, it will be found that no con- 
siderable armament has crossed the 
Great Belt on the ice for a hundred 
and fifty years, in the face of an allied 
British and Swedish naval force. Such 
an attempt would never have been 
thought of, so that the Danes had no 
reason to tremble for their capital. 
When the Copenhagen expedition set 
sail, there were three hundred and fifty 
Danish ships in British harbours, with 
cargoes worth two millions; and when 
the British consul applied to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the Danish capital, 
he received for answer, that there was 
not the slightest room for apprehen- 
sion, as no such circumstances existed 
as were likely to disturb the neutrality 
of Denmark. The plea, therefore, of 
impending danger, to justify so flagrant 
a breach of neutral rights, has not even 
for its basis the essential groimd of cor- 
rectness in point of fact. 

35. " The vindication of this step, 
supposing that some danger had been 
shown to have existed, must rest upon 
its necessity; for the first principles of 
justice demonstrate, and the concur- 
ring testimony of all writers on the law 
of naiions has established, that one bel- 
ligerent could not be justified in taking 
its property from a neutral state, un- 
less it is clearly established that its 
enemy meant and was able to take pos- 
session of it, and apply it to the pur- 
poses of its hostility. How, then, is it 
to be justified, when every appearance is 
agai|ist the opinion that the enemy had 
either the inclination or the power to 
convert the Danish navy into an instru- 
ment for our destruction ? But this is 
not all: supposing it proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that Buona- 
parte intended to have seized the Cop- 
enhagen fleet, and had a force at his 
command adequate to that purpose, as 
he afterwards did with the fleet at Lis- 
bon, are we to justify our robbery upon 
the plea that our enemy was meditat- 
VOL. vn. 



iDg a similar spoliation, and that it was 
best to be beforehand with him? Is it 
not a principle of morality applicable 
alike to nations and individuals, that 
one wrong will not authorise another ; 
and that, unless in extreme cases, even 
self-defence will not justify a deviation 
from the laws and usages of war ? How 
much more, therefore, is an illegal act 
indefensible, committed not in retalia- 
tion for, but in anticipation of, a simi- 
lar unjustifiable stretch on the enemy's 
part ! Better, far better, that Buona- 
parte should have carried his alleged 
designs into full effect, and united the 
Danish navy to his own, than that we 
should have stained our national char- 
acter by an act, indefensible by those 
who were to profit, execrable in the 
estimation of those who were to suffer 
by it. 

36. "A comparison of dates is alone 
sufficient to demonstrate the untenable 
grounds on which this expedition was 
sent out. The treaty of Tilsit was sign- 
ed on the 8th July; the orders for the 
sailing of the expedition were issued 
on the 19th of the same month, and 
for several days previously the news- 
papers had announced its destination. 
How was it possible that in so short 
a time preparations could have been 
made for so vast an armament ? Ad- 
mitting that a military armament, to 
co-operate with Russia or Sweden, and 
act as occasion might require in the 
Baltic, had previously been resolved 
on, and was in a great state of forward- 
ness, still the peculiar force employed 
in that expedition, the great quantity 
of battering cannonandbesiegingstores, 
as well as the vast amount of the naval 
force, proves that, long before the treaty 
of Tilsit was either signed or thought 
of, the resolution to spoliate Denmark 
had been formed. We have got pos- 
session, indeed, of the Danish fleet; 
but is that the real or the principal 
object which we have to dread, in the 
great maritime confederacy which an 
inveterate enemy is forming against us? 
Do we esteem as nothing the now ar- 
dent and envenomed resentment of the 
Danish sailors; the dubious neutrality 
of Russia, converted by our rapacity 
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into real and formidable hostility ; the 
indignation of all neutral and maritime 
powers at our unparalleled injustice ; 
the loss of the characterwhich formerly 
rendered us the last asylum of free- 
dom and independence throughout the 
world! 

37. " Better, far better would it have 
beon, to have had to combat the Danish 
fleet manned by disaffected seamen 
and fitted out by a reluctant govern- 
ment, than to have, as now, the fleets 
of France and Russia to fight, manned 
by the indignant and exasperated 
sailors of the north. With what coun- 
tenance can we now reproach the 
French Emperor with his attack on 
Egypt, his subjugation of Switzerland, 
his overthrow of Portugal ? We have 
ourselves furnished his justification; 
we have for ever shut ourselves out 
from the most powerful argument 
which we could ever have used to ef- 
fect the future liberation of mankind. 
Will no recollection of our violence 
in Denmark lie heavy on our spirits 
when called upon to resist the violence 
of the enemy retaliatiog upon us? 
Will not the hostile myriads on the 
opposite shore be animated with fresh 
ardour and confidence, now that they 
are no longer following the banners of 
a desolating conqueror, but revisitiDg 
upon us the aggressions of our own 
fleets and armies? When we reflect 
on the little we have gained, and the 
much we have lost by this aggressiou, 
it clearly appears to have been not less 
impolitic and inexpedient, than iniqui- 
tous and unjust." 

38. Powerful as these arguments 
were, and warmly as they spoke to the 
best and noblest feelings of our nature, 
they were met by others not less co- 
gent, and perhaps, when the period for 
impartial decision arrived, still more 
convincing. It was answered by Lord 
WeUesley, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr 
Secretary Canning : " It is needless to 
ask for additional documents to justify 
that great and saving measure, the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen. It was evi- 
dent that after the battle of Trafalgar 
had annihilated his present hopes of 
maritime ascendancy, and the victory 
of Friedland had laid all the Continen- 



tal states prostrate at his feet, all the 
efforts of Buonaparte would be turned 
against the power and resources of the 
British empire. Was any proof requi- 
site of his desire to annihilate our in- 
dependence, nay, to destroy our very 
existence as a nation ; or was any ne- 
cessary as to the mode in which, being 
actuated by such motives, he would 
proceed? How has he uniformly acted 
in his acquisitions at land ? By com- 
pelling the powers whom he conquered 
or intimidated into an alliance to co- 
operate with him in his future hostility 
against such as still remained to be 
subdued. Was it to be supposed that 
that profound statesman and consum- 
mate general would not proceed in the 
same manner in the great object of his 
life, the destruction of the maritime 
strength and resources of this country ? 
Actuated by such motives and prin- 
ciples, is it conceivable that, after his 
great land victory, and when he had 
for the first time the maritime re- 
sources of the whole Continent at his 
command, he would hesitate to accom- 
plish the inviting object of adding the 
Danish navy, lying in a manner within 
his grasp, to his resources ? 

39. "But the matter does not rest 
on probabilities and inferences. The 
French Emperor announced his inten- 
tion almost in direct terms, immedi- 
ately after the battle of Friedland, of 
uniting all the navies of Europe in one 
great confederacy against this country, 
and all his subsequent conduct has 
been regulated by the same principle. 
His plan was not confined to Den- 
mark; it extended also to Portugal; 
these two powers were placed in exactly 
the same situation, and in both of these 
countries all British property was to 
be seized, and their respective courts 
compelled to imite their naval forces 
to those of France and Russia. It was 
well known that before the 1st Sep- 
tember, the Emperor Napoleon pub- 
licly demanded of the Portuguese am- 
bassador, in presence of all the envoys 
of foreign courts, whether he had trans- 
mitted his order to the court of Portu- 
gal, to join their fleets to the maritime 
confederacy against England, to shut 
their ports against the British flag, and 
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confiscate the property of its subjects 
within the Portuguese territory ; and 
having said this, he immediately turned 
round to the Banish minister, and 
asked if he had transmitted the same 
order to his own court. The cabinet 
of Lisbon had transmitted official in- 
telligence to the government of Great 
Britain, that a formal demand had been 
made on them for the surrender of 
their fleet and the closing of their ports 
against English commerce, and the 
confiscation of all English property 
within their territories; and upon 
their failure to comply with the last 
only as the most unjust of these de- 
mands, they received a notification in 
the MoniteuTf that the house of Bra- 
ganza had ceased to reign — ^a clear de- 
monstration of what fate awaited the 
Danish court if they hesitated a mo- 
ment to obey the same haughty sum- 
mons. 

40. "Difficulties, it has been said, 
existed in the way of the French 
troops effecting the passage of the 
Great Belt, and compelling the Danes 
to join in the maritime confederacy 
against this country. These difficul- 
ties have been much exaggerated; for 
it is well known that Copenhagen de- 
pends almost entirely for its supply of 
provisions on Jutland and Holstein, 
and the occupation of these provinces 
by the French troops would soon 
starve the government into submission. 
It is idle to suppose that the Danish 
troops, which did not at the utmost 
exceed twenty thousand men, could 
cope with the united armies of France 
and Russia. Even supposing that, 
with the aid of British valour, they 
could for a time have made a success- 
ful stand, was it likely that they woTild 
not be paralysed by the dread of en- 
gaging in a conflict with these two 
colossal empires, whose strife had so 
recently resounded through the world? 
And even if the Danish cabinet, in a 
cause in which they were heartily en- 
gaged, possessed the firmness of the 
Roman senate, is it not notorious that 
their wishes, in this instance, would 
have led them to join their forces, at 
the first summons, to those of France ? 
It is in vain to refer to the dangers 



which their transmarine possessions 
would run from the hostility of Great 
Britain. They braved these dangers 
in 1780, in prosecution of the object 
of the armed neutrality; they braved 
them in 1801, when the cannon of 
Nelson were pointed at their arsenals ; 
though on neither of these occasions 
were they supported by such a gigantic 
Continental confederacy as now sum- 
moned them to take their place at its 
side. Their inclinations and secret 
bias have been clearly evinced by their 
public acts; and he has studied the 
history of the last fifty years to little 
purpose indeed, who does not perceive 
that they would enter the alliance, not 
as reluctant neutrals, but as ardent 
belligerents, contending for objects 
which they have long had at heart. 

41. "Thepowerof Franc*, already suf- 
ficiently formidable by land, and daily 
receiving important additions by sea, 
would have been increased in the most 
alarming manner by the fleet and the 
arsenals of Denmark. Twenty ships 
of the line ready for sea, backed by a 
great supply of naval and military 
stores, constitute a force, in addition 
to that already possessed by the enemy, 
on which England, with all her mari- 
time strength, cannot look without 
alarm. But this is not all. These 
twenty line -of -battle ships would 
speedily be joined by those of Russia 
and Sweden, amoimthig to at least as 
many more. The Russian fleet in the 
Euxine had already proceeded to Lis- 
bon, to join the Portuguese squadron, 
and these together amounted to twenty 
ships of the line. Spain could furnish 
the like number, and thus Napoleon 
would soon have been enabled to di- 
rect against this country a centre of 
fifty ships of the line, drawn from 
Antwerp, Cherbourg, and Brest, with 
two wings each of forty, supplied by 
his northern and southern confederates. 
He is a bold man who can look tm- 
moved on such a prospect. Had 
ministers not acted as they have done, 
they would have neglected their first 
and greatest duty, that of preserving 
the independence of their country, and 
with it the liberties of the world. 

42. "Self-preservation is the first law 
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of nature, and that law loudly called 
for the adoption of this vigorous step, 
"which has at least completely paralysed 
the designs of the confederates in the 
north seas. Here was an instrument 
of war within the grasp of our inveter- 
ate enemy ; we interposed and seized 
it, as he was stretching out his hand 
for the same purpose, and that act of 
energy and wisdom has the hard epi- 
thets of rapine and impiety ascribed to 
it!^ The bloodshed and devastation 
which occurred in the execution of 
this necessary act are indeed deeply 
to be deplored; but the Danes had 
themselves to blame for these calami- 
ties, by refusing to deliver up their 
fleet in deposit till the conclusion of 
the war, as originally and rightly pro- 
posed by the English government. 
The expedition had been originally des- 
tined for co-operation with the Rus- 
sians and Prussians; but upon the 
peace of Tilsit, with a promptitude and 
energy worthy of the highest commen- 
dation, ministers at once gave it a dif- 
ferent destination; and though this 
bold step may now be imanimously 
blamed on the Continent by writers 
who take their opinions on every sub- 
ject from the beck of one or other of 
the imperial despots who rule its 
empkes, it will one day be applauded 
by an impartial posterity as the salva- 
tion of the British empire." Upon a 
division, both Houses supported minis- 
ters : the Commons by a majority of 
253 to 108 ; the Peers by one of 105 
to 48. 

43. The great circumstance which 
long suggested a painful doubt as to 
the justice of the Copenhagen expedi- 
tion, was the non-production of the 
alleged clauses in the secret treaty of 
Tilsit, of which ministers asserted they 
were in possession, which provided for 
the seizure of the fleet by France and 
Russia. Notwithstanding all the taunts 
with which they were assailed on this 
subject, they for long withheld their 
production from the public, and it 
came in consequence to be seriously 
doubted whether such an article really 
existed : until at length, in 1817, when 
the reasons for withholding it had 
ceased by the death of the persons by | 
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whom it had been revealed, the deci- 
sive article was publicly brought for- 
ward in parliament. Thus had the 
British cabinet the merit of having at 
once early discovered, and instantly 
acted upon, the hidden designs of the 
enemy; paralysed, by the vigour of 
their measures, the formidable naval 
force which was preparing against them 
in the north; and afterwards, for a 
long course of years, generously borne 
the whole load of opprobrium with 
which they were assailed, rather than, 
by a premature publication of the 
secret information they had received, 
endanger the persons by whom it had 
been transmitted.* 

44. The negotiations contemplated 
by the treaty of Tilsit were not long 
of being set on foot. Early in August, 
the cabinet of St Petersburg tendered 
their good offices to that of London 
with a view to the conclusion of a gene- 
ral peace. To this Mr Canning an- 
swered, that Great Britain was per- 
fectly willing to treat, on equitable 
terms, for so desirable an object ; and 
required in return a frank communi- 
cation of the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit, as the best pledge of 
the friendly and pacific intentions of 

* The writers on the law of nations are 
clear that in such circumstances as the Dan- 
ish fleet was here placed, its seizure wasper- 
fectiy justifiable. "1 may," says Grotius, 
"without considering whether it is merited 
or not, take possession of that which belongs 
to another, if I have reason to fear any evil 
from his holding it ; but I cannot make my- 
self master or proprietor of it, the property 
having nothing to do with the end which I 
propose. I can only keep possession of the 
thing seized till my safety is sufficiently pro- 
vided for."— Grotius, b. iil. c. 1, § 2.— This 
was precisely what the English government 
proposed to Denmark. 

Napoleon felt the Copenhagen blow most 
keenly, the more so that it was achieved by 
a vigour and decision in the English coimcils 
to which they had long been strangers, and 
which, in that instance, even surpassed his 
own promptitude. •* The success of the at- 
tack on Copenhagen," says Fouch^, "wbs 
the first derangement of the secret articles 
of the treaty of Tilsit, in virtue of which the 
navy of Denmark loas to Jcave been put at the 
disposal of France. Since the catastrophe of 
Paul, I had never seen Napoleon in such a 
transport of rage. That which struck him 
most in this vigorous coup-de-mavn was the 
promptitude and resolution of the English 
minister,"— Jf(^oire«(fe FowM. ii. S7. 
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his imperial majesty. Baron Budberg, 
on the part of Alexander, eluded thL 
demand ; and instead, entered into a 
statement of many grievances of Rus- 
sia against this country, some of which, 
especially the want of co-operation 
when the contest was quivering in the 
balance on the Vistula, were too well 
founded. Matters were in this dubi- 
ous state when intelligence arrived of 
the landing of the British forces in 
Zealand, and the demand made for the 
delivery, in deposit, of the Danish fleet. 
From theoutset, the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg manifested the utmost disquie- 
tude at this intelligence, and loudly 
protested against it as an uncalled-for 
violation of the law of nations. In re- 
ply, the British ambassador explicitly 
stated that his cabinet had received in- 
formation of the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit, and the destined co- 
operation of the Danish fleet in a de- 
scent on the British shores, and called 
upon the Russian minister to disprove 
the assertion, by an unreserved com- 
munication of these hidden stipula- 
ti(ms, and of the groimds on which 
France was willing to treat, and which 
appeared to the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg so reasonable, that they gave 
them the additional weight of their 
interposition. The Russian cabinet, 

* It appears, however, from the following 
passage in Sir Walter Scott, evidently found- 
ed on oflBcial information, that the cabinet of 
St Petersburg, though obliged toyield to cir- 
cumstances, were secretly gratified at the 
vigorous and decisive blow struck at the 
Danish fleet. '* An English oflBcer of literary 
celebrity" (probably Sir R. Wilson) "was 
employed by Alexander, or those who were 
supposed to share his most secret coimcils, 
to convey to the British ministry the Em- 
peror's expression of the secret satisfaction 
which his Imperial Majestj^ felt at the skill 
and dexterity which Britain had displayed 
in anticipating and preventing the piuposes 
of France by her attack upon Copenhagen. 
Her ministers were invited to commimicate 
freely with the Czar, as with a prince who, 
though obliged to yield to circumstances, was 
nevertheless as much as ever attached to the 
cause of European independence.'*— Scott's 
Life of Na-poUon, vi. 24. Certainly of all the 
remarkable qu^tics of Alexander's mind, 
his profound power of dissimulation was the 
most extraordinary ; and this was the opin- 
ion formed by Lord Cathcart, and all who 
had an opportunity of seeing him even in the 
most unreserved and confidential manner. 

t ** ' You are well a^mre,' said Alexander, 



however, both when Baron Budberg 
had the direction of its foreign afi^irs, 
and after he was succeeded, early in 
September, by Count Romanzoff, con- 
stantly eluded this demand ; and the 
intelligence of the capture of the Dan- 
ish fleet gave them a plausible pretext 
for breaking off the negotiation, with- 
out complying with so inconvenient a 
requisition.* Alexander, however, in 
his confidential interviews with Savary 
and Romanzoff, openly admitted that 
he had been surprised by the vigour 
of the British cabinet ; that he had 
calculated upon being able to postpone 
his declaration of war against England 
tiU. December, when the Baltic would 
be closed by ice against their fleets ; 
but that, if the French Emperor in- 
sisted on it, he was ready immediately 
to declare war.+ 

45. Upon the capture of Copenhagen 
being known in the Russian capital, 
the Emperor demanded of the English 
ambassador whether the fleet would be 
restored at the conclusion of a gene- 
ral peace. To this Lord Leveson Gower 
replied, that "the object for which 
the expedition had been undertaken — 
viz. the removing of the Danish fleet, 
during the continuance of hostilities, 
beyond the reach of France — having 
been accomplished, the English govern- 
in sevei-al long interviews with Savary, ' om* 
efforts for peace are eventuating in war. I 
expected that ; but I did not expect the 
Copenhagen expedition, nor the arrogance of 
the British cabinet. My line is taken, and 
I am ready to hold to my engagements. In 
my interview with the Emperor Napoleon, 
we calculated that if the war continued, / 
^{yuld before^ to declare myself in December ^ 
and I wished that it should not be before 
that time, to avoid war icith England until 
Vie BaMic was closed. But it does not matter, 
I shall declsure myself immediately. Say to 
your master, that if he wishes it I shall send 
off Lord Gower. Cronstadt is garrisoned, and 
if the English wish to try their hands there, 
they will find that attacking Russians is a 
very different matter from meetuig Turks 
and Spaniards. However, I shall decide upon 
nothing without a message from Paris, for 
we must not risk the chance of disconcerting 
Napoleon's calculations. Besides, I should vnsh 
to Jiave my fleets safe in Russian ports before 
the rupture^ Come what may, I am determined 
to adopt the line of conduct which will best 
suit your master. Let him send to me, if he 
chooses, a note ready for signature, and I 
shall hand it to Lord Gower along with his 
passports.' "— Thiees, Cons, et VBmp, viiL 215. 
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ment was perfectly willing to renounce 
any advantage which could be derived 
from the continuance of the war with 
Denmark, and earnestly pressed the 
Emperor to recommend neutrality 
on these conditions to the Prince- 
Royal." These moderate views so far 
prevailed with the Russian cabinet, 
that a note was presented by them to 
Savary, to signify the wish of the Em- 
peror that the neutrality of Denmark 
should be re-established ; and there 
was every prospect of the peace of the 
north being undisturbed by any further 
hostility, when the arrival of a messen- 
ger from Paris, with decisive instruc- 
tions from Napoleon, such as had been 
expected by the Czar, at once put an 
end to the negotiation. He brought a 
peremptory demand for the immediate 
execution of the secret articles of the 

* The statements of the French and Eng- 
lish ambassadors on this point are very 
material, as not only are they perfectly in 
unison with each other, but they distinctly 
prove that the rupture with Russia had no 
connection with the Copenhagen expedition, 
but was the result of the secret articles of 
the treaty of Tilsit, Savary says — ** In the 
first days of November I received a courier 
from the Emperor, who brought instructions 
from the minister of foreign affairs to insist 
upon the execution of one oftlie secret articles 
of tke ireaiy of Tilsit. On the day following 
I said to the Emperor, at a special audience, 

* Sire, I am charged with the desire of my 
master that you should unite your force to 
his to compel England to listen to his pro- 
posals.* 'Very well,' replied the Emperor, 

* / have given him my word that I would do so, 
and I will keep my promise ; see Romanzoff, 
and return to speak with me on the subject,' 
On the day following I returned ; and the 
Emperor then said that it had been agreed 
that France and Russia should unite to sum- 
mon England, but that the mediation of 
Russia was first to be proposed, which should 
still be done. I represented that this had 
already taken place, and that England had 
refused his mediation. He mused a moment, 
and then said, * 1 understand you, and since 
your master desires it, I am quite disposed 
to fulfil my engagements. I will to-day give 
orders to Romanzoff.' Two days afterwards 
the hostile note against England was issued, 
and the British ambassador demanded his 
passporte. Having gained this much, though 
well aware that the principal object of Na- 
poleon was to strike at the Er^lish com- 
merce, I deemed it expedient to shut my 
eyes to the time given to the British vessel 
to clear out from the Russian harbours." — 
Savaby, iii. 126, 128. Lord L, Gower saysin 
his despatch to Mr Canning, November 4, 
1807, — **S£Mne members of the council who 



treaty of Tilsit, and the instant clos- 
ing of the Russian harbours against 
the ships of Great Britain. The Em- 
peror Alexander was startled by the 
imperative tone of the mandate, as, 
since his return to St Petersburg, he 
had been endeavouring to withdraw 
from his promises in that particular. 
But it was too late: Savary appealed 
to his personal honour pledged at Til- 
sit, and the Emperor, at whatever haz- 
ard to himself or his dominions, felt 
himself bound to comply.* Next day 
a note was presented to the British 
ambassador, breaking off all relations 
between the two countries, requiring 
his immediate departure from St Peters- 
burg, and reannouncing the principles 
of the armed neutrality ; and on the 
day following. Lord Leveson Gower 
set out for the British shores.f 

were consulted on the matter, advised the 
Emperor not to reject so fair an opportunity 
of re-establishing thetranquilHty of the north 
of Europe; and their opinion was so far 
taken that a note was written to General 
Savary, with the view of engaging the French 
government to consent to the restoration of 
the neutrality of Denmark. The French 
general has remonstrated violently against 
this measm-e; and the Russian cabinet, 
alarmed at the violence of his language, ia 
imdecided what answer to retmn to the 
overtures received fi'om England." And on 
8th November he wrote to the same minis- 
ter, "The enclosed note, the contents of 
which are so extremely important," (they 
contained a declaration of war), "has been 
produced by a peremptory demand, brought 
by the last messenger from Paris, for the 
immediate execution of the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit; and the French mission 
boasts that, after some difl&culty, they have 
gained a complete victory, and have carried 
not only this act of hostility against England, 
but also every other point essential to the 
success of Buonaparte's views. I shall ask 
my passports to-mon-ow." — ^Lord L. (Jower 
to Mb Caniung, St Petersburg, 4th and 8th 
November 1807.— Pari. 3eb. x. 216, 216. 

t The Russian manifesto bore— "The great 
value which the Emperor attached to the 
friendship of his Britannic Majesty enhanced 
the regret at perceiving that that monarch al- 
together separated himself from him. Twice 
has the Emperor taken up arms in a cause 
which was directly that of England, and he 
solicited in vain from England such a co- 
operation as her own interest demanded. He 
did not demand that her troops should be 
united to his ; he desired only they should 
eflfeet a diversion. He was astonished 
that in her own cause she did not act in 
union with him, but, coolly looking on 
the bloody spectacle of a war which had 
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46. This declaration of war against 
Great Britain was attended by a sum- 
^ mons to Sweden to join in the l^igue 
against the latter kingdom; and it soon 
appeared, from the vigorous prepara- 
tions for the prosecution of the war 

been kindled at her will, she, instead of co- 
operating, sent troops to attack Buenos 
Ayres and Alexandria, and what sensibly 
touched the heart of the Emperor, was to 
perceive that England, contrary to her good 
laith and the express terms of treaties, 
troubled at sea the commerce of his sub- 
jects at the very time that the blood of the 
Russians was shed in the most glorious of 
warfares, which drew down and fixed against 
the armies of his Imperial Majesty all the 
miUtary force of the French Emperor, with 
whom the English then were and still are at 
war. Nevertheless, when the two Emperors 
made peace, the Emperor of Russia, faithful 
to his old friendship, proffered his mediation 
to effect a general pacification : but the King 
of England rejected the mediation. The 
treaty between Russia and France was in- 
tended to procure a general peace; but at 
that very moment England suddenly quitted 
that apparent lethargy to which she had 
abandoned herself: though it was to cast 
upon the north of Europe firebrands which 
were to light anew the flames of war. Her 
fleets and her armies appeared upon the 
coasts of Denmark, to execute there an act 
of violence of which history, so fertile in 
wickedness, does not aflford a parallel ex- 
ample. A peacefully disposed and moderate 
power sees itself assaulted as if it had been 
forging plots and meditating the ruin of 
England ; and all to justify its prompt and 
totel spoliation. The Emperor, woimded in 
his dignity, in the interests of his people, 
in his engagements with the courts of the 
North, by this act of violence committed in 
the Baltic, did not dissemble his resentment 
against England; new proposals were made 
by England for the neutr^ty of Denmark, 
but to these the Emperor would not accede. 
His Imperial Msyesty, therefore, breaks off 
all communication with England, proclaims 
anew the principles of the Armed Neutrality, 
and annuls all conventions inconsistent with 
its spirit."— Pari. Deb. x. 218, 221. 

To this manifesto it was repHed, in along 
and able declaration by Great Britain, drawn 
up by Mr Canning — " His Majesty was ap- 
prised of the secret conditions which had 
been imposed upon Russia in the conferences 
at Tilsit ; but he indulged a hope that a re- 
view of the transactions of that unfortunate 
negotiation, and its effects upon the glory of 
the Russian name, and the interests of the 
Russian empire, would have led the Empe- 
ror to extricatehimself from these trammels, 
contracted in a moment of despondency and 
alarm. His Majesty deemed it necessary to 
demand a specific explanation from Russia 
with respect to these arrangements with 
France, the concealment of which could not 
but confirm the impression already received 
as to their character and tendency. The de- 



in that quarter, that the cession of Fin- 
land to Russia had, as already ex- 
plained, been arranged at Tilsit, and 
that the Czar was resolved to add that 
important province, lying so near his 
capital, to his extensive dominions, as 

mand was made in the most amicable man- 
ner, and with every degree of delicacy and 
forbearance ; but the declaration of war by 
the Emperor of Russia proves but too dis- 
tinctly that this forbearance was misplaced. 
It proves, unhappily, that the influence ac- 
quired over Russia by the inveterate enemy 
of England, is such as to excite a causeless 
animosity between the two nations, whose 
long connection and mutual interests pre- 
scribed the mostintimate union and co-opera- 
tion. The King of England does full j ustice to 
the motives which induced the Emperor of 
Russia twice to take up arms in the common 
cause. But surely the Emperor of Russia, on 
the last occasion, hada more pressing cause to 
join his arms to those of his ally, the King of 
Prussia, than Great Britain then actuaUy at 
war with that power. The reference to the 
war with the Porte is peculiarly unfortunate, 
when it was undertaken at the instigation of 
Russia, and solely for the purpose of main- 
taining the Russian interests against those 
of France. If, however, the peace of Tilsit 
was really a punishment for the inactivity of 
Great Britain, it was sinjgularly unfortunate 
that it took place at a time when England 
was making the most strenuoTis exertions in 
the common cause, and had actually got 
that great annament prepared, which she 
has since been obliged to employ to discon- 
cert a combination directed against her own 
immediate interests and security. The com- 
plaint of vexations to Russian commerce is 
a mere imaginary grievance, never heard of 
before, and nov^ut forth only to counte- 
nance the exaggelWed declamations by which 
Prance strives to inflame the animosity of 
the other Continental powers. The vindi- 
cation of the Copenhagen expeditionisahready 
before the world, and Russia has it in her 
power at once to disprove the basis on which 
it is erected, by produdng the secret articles 
of the treaty of Tilsit. These secret artides 
were not communicated to his Majesty — ^they 
are not yet oomi»«nicated — not even that 
which prescribed a time for the acceptance, 
by Great Britain, of the proffered mediation 
of Russia. Eveft after this unworthy con- 
cealment, however, so imsuitable to the 
dignity of an independent sovereign, the me- 
diation was not refused : it was conditionally 
acoepteds. and the conditions were a com- 
mimicatiOQ of the basis on which the pro- 
posed treaty was to be founded, and of the 
secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit ; condi- 
tions to which the Emperor of Russia could 
not object, as the first was the same which 
the Emperor had himself annexed to the 
mediation of Austria between himself and 
Prance, not four months before ; and the 
second was cleariy called for by the previous 
and long-established relations between Rus- 
sia and Great Britain. Instead of granting 
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soon as tlie necessary preparations 
could be made for its subjugation.* 
As fast as the troops arrived from the 
Niemen at St Petersburg, they were 
passed through to the frontiers of Fin- 
land ; and such a force was soon accu- 
mulated there as rendered hopeless the 
preservation of that bright jewel of the 
Swedish crown. A formal declaration 
of war was, however, delayed till the 
spring following, when the prepara- 
tions of the cabinet of St Petersburg 
were completed, and the season of the 
year enabled them to resume military 
operations. In the interval, the Swedish 
government had so carefully abstained 
from giving any cause of complaint to 
the northern autocrat, that when he 
came to assign to the world his reasons 

either of these demands, Knssia declares 
war." — English Declaration, December 18, 
1807 ; Pari Deb. x. 118-122. It wiU be ob- 
served bow studiously, in tbese diplomatic 
papers, Russia eludes allusion to the secret 
articles of tbe treaty of Tilsit. "The cap- 
ture of the Danish fleet," says Hardenberg, 
*' was not the cause, but the pretext, of Rus- 
sia's rupture with England. The cabiaet of 
St Petersburg, if the truth was known, was 
not sorry of so fair an opportunity for getting 
quit of all restraints upon its meditated hos- 
tilities in the north, as it already was in the 
south of Europe ; and, notwithstaudingall the 
loud declamations against the Copenhagen 
expedition, it beheld with more satisfaction 
the success of England in that quarter than 
it would have done the junction of the Dan- 
ish fleet to the naval resources of the French 
Emperor." — Haiu>enberg,1K. 49. 

* "*As for Sweden,' said Alexander to 
Savary, * I am not prepared ; I require time 
to reorganise my troops, which were much 
broken in the last war, and are now far 
from Finland. Besides, in such a campaign 
my army is not enough. In the creeks of 
the northern gulfs, great use is made of 
flotillas worked by oars. The Swedes have a 
large fleet of this kind ; mine is not prepared, 
and I do not wish to expose myself to a 
check from so small a state. Tell your mas- 
ter, then, that as soon asmy materials are pre- 
pared I shall overwhelm Sweden, but I must 
wait until December, or January. I am 
ready to declare against the English at once. 
I am even of opinion that we should not stop 
there, but should demand from Austria her 
adhesion, voluntary or forced, to the coalition 
of the Continent. I have seen Napoleon, and 
I flatter myself that I have inspired in him 
a portion of the sentiment with which he 
has filled me ; I feel certain of his sincerity. 
As for myself, I promise him wnXimited confi- 
dence, and I expect the same on his part. Oh ! 
that I could see him ever, as I saw him at 
Tilsit! what converse is his I what wit! 
what genius ! '"—Thiers, viii. 215, 217. 



for a rupture, he could find no ground 
whatever on which to jxistify his hos- 
tilities, but that the Swedish monarch 
had not acceded to his proposal to 
break with England, and join his forces 
to those of Russia, and was desirous of 
preserving throughout the contest a 
strict neutrality — a pretext for a war, 
which came with a singularly bad grace 
from a power which affected to feel 
such indignation at the English gov- 
ernment for having, for a similar reason, 
and when well informed of the secret 
designs of France against the Danish 
fleet, commenced hostilities against the 
court of Copenhagen. Napoleon anx- 
iously encouraged the Czar in his de- 
signs against Finland, in the hope of 
diverting hisambitionfrom the Danube, 
and leaving the stage clear there for his 
own projects. 

47. This declaration was immediate- 
ly followed by a proclamation to the 
Fins by the Russian commander, in 
which he declared that he entered 
their territory with no hostile inten- 
tions, and solely to preserve them from 
the horrors of war, and invited them 
to abstain from hostilities or resistance 
to Russia : a promise instantly belied 
by the formal occupation of the whole 
provinces by the Muscovite forces, and 
the establishment of Russian authori- 
ties in every part of them, excepting 
those fortresses still held by Swedish 
garrisons. Meanwhile the King of 
Sweden, faithful to his engagements, 
relying on the support of Great Bri- 
tain, and encouraged by the great blow 
struck at the Danish power by the 
English armament, bade defiance to 
the united hostility of France and Rus- 
sia. He replied to the Russian mani- 
festo in a dignified proclamation — b, 
model for greater powers and more 
prosperous fortunes — in which he bit- 
terly complained of the invasion of his 
dominions, and the incitement to re- 
volt held out to his subjects by the 
Russian forces, without any declaration 
of war or ground of hostility ; con- 
trasted the present subservience of 
Russia to France with the repeated de- 
clarations she had made that its ambi- 
tion was inconsistent with the liberties 
of Europe, andhersolenm engagements 
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to conclude no peace mtli tbat power 
which should be "inconsistent with 
the glory of the Russian name, the 
security of the empire, the sanctity 
of alliances, and the general security of 
Europe;" and justly observed that the 
present war, based on the avowed de- 
sign of Russia to dictate aU their foreign 
connections to the northern powers, 
was undertaken for no other object 
but to add Finland to the Russian do- 
minions, and compel Sweden to sacri- 
fice her fleet and commerce as a secur- 
ity for Cronstadt and ReveL 

48. It was not to be supposed that 
Denmark, after the grievous though 
Tmavoidable loss she had sustained, 
would not resent to the utmost of her 
power the hostility of Great Britain. 
She threw herself, accordingly, with- 
out reserve, into the arms of France, 
and made every preparation for the 
most active hostility; though the loss 
of her fleet and dismantling of her 
arsenal deprived her of the means of 
carrying on any efficient warfare, and, 
on the other hand, exposed her com- 
mei:ce and colonies to total destruc- 
tion. The Prince-Royal, carried away 
by an excusable resentment, overlooked 
all these considerations, and not only 
constantly refused to ratify the capitu- 
lation of Copenhagen, but concluded, 
soon after, a treaty offensive and de- 
fensive with the Emperor Napoleon, 
which, by a singular coincidence, was 
signed on the very day on which Junot, 
at the head of a powerful army, com- 
menced his march from Bayonne to 
enforce a similar obedience to the 
secret resolutions adopted at Tilsit 
from the court of Lisbon. Meanwhile 
Napoleon wrote to Alexander, inform- 
ing him of the treaty with Denmark, 
and again pressing him to invade Fin- 
land, in order to compel the submis- 
sion of Sweden ; and thus, by having 
the command of both coasts, shut the 
Baltic against the English fleets. 

49. While a new war was thus kind- 
ling from the ashes of the old one in 
the north of Exirope, Russia was 
steadily prosecuting those ambitious 
designs on her southern frontier, the 
unmolested liberty to advance in 
which had constituted the principal 



lure held out by Napoleon to gain her 
alliance on the shores of the Niemen. 
In this attempt, however, she did not 
experience all the facilities which she 
expected. As the main object of Na- 
poleon, in the negotiations at Tilsit, 
was to accelerate the rupture of Rus- 
sia with Great Britain, and proctire her 
accession to the Continental System, 
so the ruling principle of Russia was to 
obtain facilities for the prosecution of 
her designs against the Ottoman em- 
pire, and in the mean time to postpone 
the evacuation of the principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, till she was 
better prepared to carry her projects 
of conquest into effect. Napoleon, as 
already stated, had agreed at Tibit, 
that the evacuation might be indefi- 
nitely postponed ; * but hardly had he 
returned to Paris, when, being en- 
grossed with his ambitious projects in 
the Spanish peninsula, and unable to 
appropriate to himself, in consequence, 
his anticipated share of the Ottoman 
spoils, while at the same time he felt 
the utmost disquietude at the approach 
of Russia to the Dardanelles, he re- 
pented of the ready consent which 
he had given to the advances of Rus- 
sia in that direction, and became de- 
sirous to throw every obstacle in the 
way of their further prosecution. In 
terms of the stipulation to that effect 
in the former treaty, the mediation of 
France had been offered to the Divan, 
which having been accepted, and an 
armistice concluded, notMng remained 
to justify the prolonged occupation of 
the principalities. Russia, however, 
was too great a power to leave the 
seeds of any misunderstanding with 
it, when Napoleon was engaged in his 
projects in the Spanish peninsula ; and 
accordingly he soon after wrote to 
Alexander, that the armistice on the 
Danube had been concluded without 
his authority ; that he disapproved of 
it; that the Russian troops might be 
continued in the principalities; that 
as to the final partition of the Ottoman 
empire, that was so grave a question, 
that it required mature consideration; 
and that France and Russia, united, 

* " You may drag it out a long time." — 
Ante, Chap. xlvi.§ 80, note. 
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might accomplisTi the greatest things 
yet seen in modem times.* 

50. It appeared the more necessary 
to bring it to a termination, as the 
Turks, though they gladly availed 
themselves of the French mediation at 
first, did so in the belief that they 
were to obtain thereby the evacuation 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. But no 
sooner did they discover that this was 
not^ really intended, and that the Mus- 
covite standards were still to remain 
on the Danube, than they loudly ex- 
pressed their resolution to continue, in 
preference, the conflict. They said, 
with justice, " In what worse situation 
could we be, if the French, instead of 
being victorious, had been beaten in 
Poland? Is this the Emperor's care 
for his allies, whom he has drawn into 
the conflict, to leave their richest pro- 
vinces in the hands of their enemies ? '* 
Savary, therefore, received orders to 
insist in the mildest possible manner, 
but still to insist, for the evacuation 
of the principalities; and to consent 
to the prolonged occupation of them 
by the Russian forces, only on con- 
dition that Alexander sanctioned the 
continued possession of Silesia by the 
French troops, Napoleon strongly 
contended that the occupation of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia should not take 
place, according to the secret treaty of 
Tilsit, till the French were in a con- 
dition to take possession of Grreece and 
Albania, which they were not at pre- 
sent; but he offered to wink at the 
Eussians extending their empire to 
the Danube, provided Alexander would 

* Napoleon wrote to Alexander,-^" That 
he was no party to the drawing up of the 
armistice with the Porte, that he disapproved 
of it (which imphed a tacit assent to the 
occupation of the provinces on the Danube), 
and that, as to the maintenance or division of 
the Ottoman empire, it was a question so 
serious and important, both for the present 
and the future, that he must think it over 
ripely; that he could not discuss it in writ- 
ing, and must weigh it in all its depths with 
M. Tolstoy; that he reserved it for discus- 
sion with that ambassador, and indeed that 
it was in order to have a conference with 
him he had postponed his departure for Itely, 
where he \vm so anxious to be. Zd us be 
united, said Napoleon to Alexander, and we 
mil accomplish the greatest deeds of modem 
iimes.!'— Napoleon to Alexajtdeb, 17th Sept. 
180T J TmERS, ConsuLat et VEmpire^ viii 225. 



agree to indebmify him by the cession 
of Silesia and other provinces of Prm- 
sia, reducing that power to 2,000,000= 
souk.f This act of spoliation of an 
allied power, Alexander, much to his' 
credit, positively refused to accede to.$ 
At length the respective pretensions 
of these high contracting powers were 
arranged in this manner, that France 
agreed to Russia continuing in the 
possession of the Danubian principali- 
ties, and Russia consented to the pro- 
longed occupation of Silesia by the 
French troops. This arrangement for 
the time settled their differences ; the 
two autocrats readily consented to 
wink at their mutual infractions of 
the rights of other states ; each aban- 
doned an ally to the tender mercies of 
an enemy; and as the Turks found 
that they had been betrayed by Napo- 
leon, and some accoimt of the secret 
articles of the treaty of Tilsit, which 
provided for their partition, had 
reached them, they declined the fur- 
ther intervention of the French, and 
prepared to renew the war.§ 

t " * If there is to be a violation of the 
treaty of Tilsit,' said Napoleon to him, * it 
must not be for the benefit of one only of 
the contracting parties. It mu^t take effect 
for France, in aportion of the states of Prussia — 
of which this treaty stipulates the restitu- 
tion — equivalent in population, resources,aiid 
riches to the two Turkish provinces. In this 
way the ally of France and the ally of Russia 
will be equal losers. Prussia, it is true, will 
then be left with little more than two mil- 
hon inhabitants, but this fresh weakening 
will be no great calamity for her. The final 
destruction of the Ottoman empire should 
be postponed imtil her mighty fragments' 
may be divided in the way most advanta- 
geous to us, both without risk of another 
power hostile both to France and Russia in- 
tervening to appropriate the richest spoils, 
Egypt and the isles.'" —See Napoleon to 
Alexander,. 22d December 1807; Bignon, 
vii. 43, 44. 

t " * How,* exclaimed Alexander, *can I 
consent to what will in reality be a sharing 
of the spoils of an unhappy prince whom the 
Emperor has, in the eyes of France and Eu- 
rope, taken the credit of restoring out of con- 
sideration for me ? * " — Biqnon, vii. 46, 47. 

§ The negotiation between Savary and Ro- 
manzofij and his conversations with Alex- 
ander himself on this important subject, 
which are given in the secret and confiden- 
tial correspondence of Napoleon, are highly 
ciffious, as indicating the ulterior ambitious 
views of the great empires which they seve- 
rally represented, and the seeds of that jeal- 
ousy which, in the midst of unbounded |»ro- 
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51. Meanwluld Napoleon had set out 
for Italy, where great political changes 
were in progress. Destined, like aU 
the subordinate thrones which sur- 

testations of pr^ent r^ard, was laying the 
foundafcioii of future and mortalhostility . By 
desp«itches from Napoleon, dated Fontaine- 
bleau, Oct. 14, 1807, Savary was required to 
inquire what was the cause which had re- 
tarded the evacuation of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia by the Russian troops, and to observe 
that peace could not be re-estabUshed be- 
tween Bussia and the Porte till that eva- 
cuation had taken place, as it was the con- 
dition which must precede the armistice 
which was to be the foundation of the defini- 
tive treaty; that the delay to evacuate could 
not fail to annul the armistice which had 
been concluded, and rekindle the flames of 
war between Russia and the Ottoman Porte. 
In reply, the Emperor Alexander, after 
alleging various insignificant reasons for 
not commencing the evacuation, observed:— 
** Circumstances now appear to require a 
deviation in this particular from the strict 
letter of the treaty of Tilsit. The latest ad- 
vices from Vienna and Odessa concur in 
stating that the influence of France has de- 
clined at Constantinople : it is even said that 
Lord A. Paget, the English ambassador, has 
embarked on board Lord CoUingwood's fleet 
in the Dardanelles. There is every proba- 
biUty that a treaty will be concluded be- 
tween England and the Porte hostile to you, 
and consequently tome ; and that, if I should 
evacuate these provinces, I should soon have 
to re-enter them in order to avert the war 
from my own frontiers. I must revert to 
what the Emperor Napoleon said to me, not 
once, bttt ten times, at Tilsit, in respect to these 
proviTices, and I have more confidence in 
these assurances than in all the reasons of 
expedience or p<)licy which may subsequent- 
ly appear to gainsay them. Why, then, re- 
nounce my present advantages, when past 
experience tells me so clearly what will en- 
sue if I evacuate these provinces? Even 
supposing that you have the upper hand at 
Constantinople, you can never prevent bands 
of insurgents from crossing the Danube, and 
renewing the piUage of these provinces : the 
orders of the Porte are null a mile from Con- 
stantinople. In our conversations at Tilsit, 
your Emperor often said, that he was noways 
set on that evacuation; tliat it might he inde- 
finitely postpoTud: that U wa^ not possible any 
longer to tolerate the Turks in Europe ; that he 
Itlft me at liberty to drive them into Asia. It 
was only on a subsequent occasion that he 
went back from his worcL so ^ as to speak 
of leaving the Turks Ckmstantifiople and some 
of the adjacent provinces." 

Savary replied, " Russia can alwa3rs renew 
the war if you find it advisable. It is need- 
less to refer to the engagements between the 
two monarchs ; the Emperor Napoleon has 
too much confidence in the honour of the 
Emperor Alexander to doubt the validity of 
the reasons which have hitherto prevented 
him from execating these secret engage- 



rounded the French nation, to share 
in the rapid mutations which its gov- 
ernment underwent, the kingdom of 
Italy was soon called upon to accept a 

ments : but still he is d^irous of seeing 
them carried into elBfect, as a peace between 
Russia and the Porte is all that remains to 
complete the execution of the stipulations 
ot the pubUc treaty of Tilsit All that the 
Emperor Napoleon has said at Tilsit shall be 
religiously executed; nor is there anything 
in the secret treaty which is calculated to 
thwart the desires of Russia. Nay, the 
surest and most expeditioxis mode to arrive 
at it, is to carry into execution the pubHc 
treaty; for we must conclude an armistice 
with the Tinrks before a treaty is concluded; 
or do you propose at once to write their epi- 
taph?" 

" I yesterday had a long interview," re- 
phed Alexander, "with the Swedish am- 
bassador, and starongly urged him to enter 
into all the views of JVance, and represented 
the risk he would nm in not making common 
cause with her and Russia. Meanwhile the 
march of the troops continues ; in seven or 
eight days the last division will have arrived, 
and fifty thousand men will be ready to com- 
mence the war on the frontiers of Finland. 
When you demanded from me a declaration 
of war against England, I was well aware it 
was no trifling change of policy which was 
required; no slight change of system, which 
could be altered as soon as adopted. Had I 
conceived it to be such, I wovXd never have pvt 
my name to it; but I viewed it in a more ex- 
tended light. What am I required to do? 
said I to myself. To prepare great events 
which will cause the memory of mournful 
ones to be forgotten, and put the two states 
in such poHtical relations as can never be 
disturbed. Impressed with these ideas, and 
vnthin twenty-four hours after your requisition, 
I did what you desired, though that was not 
only noways conducive to our interests, but, 
on the contrary, exposed us to very serious 
losses. Now you insist that I shauM make war 
on Sweden-: I am ready to do so ; my armies 
are on her frontier ; but what return are we 
to obtain for so many sacrifices? Wailachia 
and Moldavia are the recompense which the 
nation expects, and you wish to bereave us 
of them. What reply can we make to our 
people, i^ after their evacuation, they ask us 
what benefits are to compensate to them for 
the manifold losses consequent on the war 
with England?" — See the whole diplomatic 
papers and conversations in Savary 's Secret 
Despatch to Napoleon, St Petersburg, 18th No- 
vember 1807 ; Corresp. Conf. de Napoleon, vii. 
564, 685. — That confidential despatch reveals 
more of the real nature of the sea-et engage- 
ments at Tilsit than any other documents in 
existence ; and demonstrates that both the 
Swedish and English wars were the result of 
those engs^ements, and noways connected 
with the Copenhagen expedition, which is 
never once mentioned as a ground of comr 
plaint against Great Britain, by eittier Sa- 
vary, Alexau^r, or his minister RomaD2Q£ 
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change in its constitution. Napoleon, 
in consequence, suppressed the legisla- 
tive body, and substituted in its room 
a senate, which was exclusively in- 
trusted with the power of submitting 
observations to government on the 
public wants, and of superintending 
the budget and public expenditure. 
As the members of this senate were 
nominated and paid by government, 
this last shadow of representative in- 
stitutions became a perfect mockery. 
Nevertheless the great conqueror was 
received with unbounded adulation by 
all the towns of Italy; their deputies, 
who waited upon him at Milan, vied 
with each other in elegant flattery. 
He was the Redeemer of France, but 
the Creator of Italy : they had suppli- 
cated Heaven for his safety, for Ids 
victories; they oifered him the tribute 
of their eternal love and fidelity. Na- 
poleon received their adulation in the 
most gracious manner; but he was 
careful not to lose sight of the main 
object of his policy — ^the consolidation 
of his dominions, the rendering them 
all dependent on his imperial crown, 
and the fostering of a military spirit 
among his subjects. " You wiU al- 
ways find," said he, "the source of 
your prosperity, the best guarantee 
alike of your institutions and of your 
independence, in the constant union 
of the iron crown with the imperial 
crown of France. But to obtain this 
felicity you must show yourselves wor- 
thy of it. It is time that the Italian 
youth should seek some more ennob- 
ling employment than idling away their 
lives at the feet of women; and that 
the women of Italy should spurn every 
lover who cannot lay claim to their 
favour by the exhibition of honourable 
scars." 

52. From Milan the Emperor tra- 
velled by Verona and Padua to Venice; 
he there admired the marble palaces, 
varied sceneiy, and gorgeous architec- 
ture of the Queen of the Adriatic, 
which appeared to extraordinary advan- 
tage amidst illuminations, fireworks, 
and rejoicings; and, returning to Mi- 
lan, arranged with an authoritative 
hand, all the affairs of the peninsula. 
The discontent of Melzi, who still re- 
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tamed a lingering partiality for the 
democratic institutions which he had 
vainly hoped to see established in his 
country, was stifled by the title of 
Duke of Lodi. Tuscany was taken 
from the King of Etruria, on whom 
Napoleon had settled it, and xmited to 
France by the title of the department 
of the Taro ; while magnificent public 
works were set on foot at Milan to 
dazzle the ardent imagination of the 
Italians, and console them for the en- 
tire loss of their national independence 
and civil liberty. The cathedral was 
daily adorned with fresh works of 
sculpture; its exterior decorated and 
restored to its original purity, while 
thousands of pinnacles and statues rose 
on aU sides, glittering in spotless bril- 
liancy in the blue vault of heaven. 
The Forum of Buonaparte was rapidly 
advanciag; thebeaut&ul basso-relievos 
of the arch of the Simplou already 
entranced the admiring gaze of thou- 
sands; the roads of the Simplon and 
Mount Cenis were kept in the finest 
order, and daily attracted fresh crowds 
of strangers to the Italian plains. But in 
the midst of all this external splendour, 
the remains of which still throw a halo 
round the recollection of the French 
domination in Italy, the finances of all 
the states were involved in hopeless 
embarrassment, and suffering of the 
most grinding kind pervaded all classes 
of the people. The public expendi- 
ture of the kingdom of Italy had risen 
to 120,000,000 francs (£5,000,000); 
the annual tribute of a million ster- 
ling to France was severely felt ; ten 
thousand men had recently been raised 
by conscription to fill up the chasms 
in the army; and the misery of Pied- 
mont, Tuscany, and the Venetian states, 
from the enormous contributions levied 
by the French troops, and the total 
stoppage of foreign commerce, was such 
as to draw forth the most piteous la- 
mentations from the native historians. 
In the midst of these great designs, 
however, the Emperor abated nothing 
of his inveterate hostility against Brit- 
ish commerce. Eugene received orders 
to invade Etruria with four thousand 
men suddenly, so as to fall on Pisa and 
Leghorn before time could be afforded 
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for the removal or secreting of British 
merchandise, which was all to be con- 
fiscated for tiie benefit of the imperial 
treasury. At the same time General 
Lemarrois was directed to invade the 
Roman provinces of Urbino, Macerata, 
and Fermo, to seize English mer- 
chandise of every description, and oc- 
cupy all the important ports along the 
searcoast, with a view to ulterior opera- 
tions against Sicily and the Ionian 
Isles. Lemarrois was enjoiued to ob- 
serve narrowly the disposition of the 
people in the Papal States, and if any 
inclination was evinced to escape from 
the government of priests, and range 
themselves tinder that of Eugene, to 
offer no obstacle to such a revolution. 
53. The encroachments thus made 
on the Italian peninsula were not the 
only ones which Napoleon effected, in 
consequence of the liberty to dispose 
of western Europe acquired by him at 
the treaty of Tilsit. The temtory of 
the great nation was rounded also on 
the side of Germany and Holland. On 
the 11th of November, the important 
town and territory of Flushing were 
ceded to France by the King of Hol- 
land, who obtained in return merely 
an elusory equivalent in East Fries- 
land. On the 21st of January follow- 
ing, a decree of the senate imited to 
the French empire, besides these places, 
the important towns of Kehl, Cassel, 
and Wesel, on the right bank of the 
Rhine. Shortly after, the French troops, 
who had already taken possession of 
the whole of Tuscany, in compliance 
with the orders already noticed, and 
imder pretence of a resignation forced 
upon the Queen of Etruria, invaded 
the Roman territories, and made them- 
selves masters of the ancient capital of 
the world. They immediately occupied 
the castle of St Angelo and the gates 
of the city, and entirely dispossessed 
the papal troops. Two months after- 
wards, an imperial decree of Napoleon 
severed the provinces of Ancona, Ur- 
bino, Macerata, and Camerino, which 
had formed part of the ecclesiastical 
estates, under the gift of Charlemagne, 
for nearly a thousand years, and an- 
nexed them to the kingdom of Italy. 
The reason assigned for this spoliation 



was, "That the actual sovereign of 
Rome has constantly declined to de- 
clare war against the English, and to 
coalesce with the Kings of Italy and 
Naples for the defence of the Italian 
peninsula. The interests of these two 
kingdoms, as well as of the armies of 
Naples and Italy, require that their 
commimications should not be inter- 
rupted by a hostile power." The im- 
portance of these acquisitions, great as 
they undoubtedly were, especially in 
Italy, was not so momentous as the 
pnnciples on which they were f oimded, 
and the ulterior acquisitions to which 
they evidently pointed. France now, 
without disguise, assumed the right 
of annexing neutral and independent 
states to its already extensive domin- 
ions, by no other authority than the 
decree of its own legislature. The na- 
tural boundaries, so long held forth as 
the limits of the great nation, were not 
merely overstepped, but publicly dis- 
avowed as an imdue restriction of its 
dimensions. By extending its territory 
beyond the Rhine, it was plain that 
Holland and the north of Germany 
were soon to be incorporated with its 
dominions ; by stretching across the 
Alps, it was evident that, ere long, 
Rome and the whole of Italy would 
form an integral part of the dominions 
of Napoleon. So boundless had the 
ambition of the French Emperor now 
become, and so intent was he on all 
acquisitions which might be of advan- 
tage to him in his hostility against Eng- 
lish commerce, that he did not scruple 
to declare that, in existing circum- 
stances, the loss of Corfu would be 
the greatest possible misfortune which 
could happen to the Empire.* These 
distant marine possessions were of 
such importance, as connected not 
merely with Napoleon's ambitious de- 
signs in the Levant, but with his vast 
projects for the subjugation of Great 
Britain. The Boulogne flotilla was in 
great part rotten; it was no longer 

* " These measures are part of a consecu- 
tive series, of whicli you can know nothing. 
Understand this, however, that in the present 
IKisture of affairs, the loss of Corfu would be 
the gfreatest misfortune which could befisdl 
the Empire."— Napoleon to Marmont, 24th 
August 1807; Thiers, viii. 33. 
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possible to ti^nsport one hundred and 
fifty thousand menin twenty-four hours 
across the Channel. But the Emperor's 
plans were modified by that circum- 
stance, not abandoned. He now pro- 
posed to embark sixty thousand only 
at Boulogne, and thirty thousand in 
Holland ; and the maritime war was 
to be converted into one incessantly 
menacing England or its colonies with 
considerable fleets. An expedition 
against Sicily, and great preparations 
in the Ionian Islands, formed part of 
these designs ; and orders were sent 
out to all the harbours of the Empire 
to make preparations for this new 
species of hostility. 

But all the other consequences of 
the peace at Tilsit were trifling in com- 
parison with those which took place in 
the Spanish peninsula. As the war to 
which they led in that quarter, how- 
ever, was by far the most important 
and eventfid which arose out of the 
French Revolution ; brought, for the 
first time, the English and French 
armies into collision as principals in 
the contest ; and was the chief cause 
of the overthrow of Napoleon, as well 
as the best index to the leading fea- 
tures of his policy, it requires for its 
elucidation a separate chapter. 

54. In the consequences, however, 
which have ah'eady been described as 
flowing from the treaty of Tilsit, is to 
be discerned the clearest indications 
of the great peril which instantly 
threatens the cause of European inde- 
pendence from the undue preponder- 
ance acquired by any of its potentates, 
and of the absolute necessity which 
exists for the maintenance of that bal- 
ance of power in which superficial ob- 
servers have so often seen only the 
proHfic source of unnecessary warfare. 
The principle on which that policy is 
founded is that of dbsta principiis : re- 
sist the encroachments which may 
give any one state an undue prepon- 
derance ; and regard such contests at 
the extremity of the outworks as the 
only effectual means of defending the 
ramparts of the place. Such a system 
requires a sacrifice of the present to 
the future; it involves an immediate 
expenditure to avert a remote, and 



possibly contingent eviL It will, there- 
fore, always be supported only by the 
wise, and be generally impopular with 
the bulk of mankind. It is of great 
importance, therefore, to attend to the 
consequences which immediately re- 
sulted from the treaty at Tilsit, and 
the efiects which necessarily ensued 
from the overthrow of this system. 
The inferior powers of Europe were 
then overawed or subdued. England 
had withdrawn almost entirely from 
the strife ; and, secluded in her inac- 
cessible isle, had remained, according 
to the favourite system of a numerous 
class of her politicians, a neutral spec- 
tator of the wars of the Continent. 
"What was the consequence? Was it 
that her independence was better se- 
cured, her interests more thoroughly 
established, or her ultimate ssSety 
better provided for, than under the 
more active and costly system of for- 
mer times? On the contrary, while 
the rights and liberties of the Conti- 
nental states were utterly destroyed 
for the time, during her secession, 
England herself was brought to the 
very edge of perdition. The European 
strife immediately ran into a contest 
between its two great powers: the 
whole moral as well as physical strength 
of the Continent was arrayed under 
the banners of France and Russia; and 
when these rival powers came to an 
accommodation, it was by the mutual 
agreement to divide between them 
the spoils of all subordinate or neutral 
states. 

55. To Russia, already enriched by 
a portion of Prussia, was assigned Fin- 
land, the greater part of Turkey, and 
an irresistible preponderance in the 
Euxine and Baltic seas ; to France, 
already master of the half of Germany, 
was allotted Italy, Poland, and the 
Spanish peninsula, with a promise of 
obtaining Greece, Macedonia, and the 
islands of the Archipelago. It was 
Napoleon himseK who proposed this 
vast scheme of spoliation to Alexander ; 
the ambition of the Czar, great as it 
was, had never contemplated anything 
so extensive. He now openly showed 
his determination to dethrone all sove- 
reigns who did not instantly adhere to 
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his designs against Great Britain, and 
replace Uiem by others drawn from his 
family, who might be expected to be 
obedienttohismll.* France and Russia, 
relying on each other^s support, now 
laid aside all moderation, and even the 
semblance of justice, in their proceed- 
ings ; and, strong in their mutual for- 
bearance, instantly proceeded to ap- 
propriate, without scruple, the pos- 
sessions of all other states, even un- 
ofifending neutrals or faithful allies, 
which lay on their own side of the line 
of demarcation. It was easy to see 
that the present concord which sub- 
sisted between them could not last. 
The world was not wide enough for 
two such great and ambitious powers, 
any more than it had been for Alex- 
ander and Darius, Rome and Carthage. 
Universal empire to one or other would, 
it was likely, be the result of a desper- 
ate strife between them, and in that 
case it would be hard to say whether 
the independence of Great Britain had 
most to fear from the Scythian or the 
Gallic hosts. Already this danger had 
become apparent: all the fleets of 
Europe were combined under the com- 
mand of the French Emperor ; and in 
a few years he would have two hun- 
dred sail of the line to beat down in 
the Channel the naval forces of Eng- 
land, and carry slavery and ruin into 
the British dominions. Such were, 
then, the consequences of the subver- 
sion of the balance of power ; such the 
dangers which induce the far-seeing 
sagacity of political wisdom to com- 
mence the conflict for national inde- 
pendence as soon as the rights of in- 
ferior powers are menaced. 

56. Although, however, both the 
liberties of England and independence 
of Europe were at this time placed in 
such imminent peril, yet a great step 
had already been made towards dimin- 
ishing the danger. The Copenhagen 

♦ ** * I did not think, 'said Alexander to Gen- 
eral &tvary, * of the Danuhian provinces ; it 
was your Emperor who, on hearing the news 
of the fall of Selim, exclaiined at Tilsit: One 
can do nothing with these harharians ! Pro- 
vidence absolves me from my engagemewts 
with them; let tu adjust matters at their 
expense.*'*— Tbjebs, CoMulat et VEmvire. viii. 
219. 



expedition had completely paralysed 
the right wing of the naval force by 
which Napoleon expected to effect our 
subjugation. The capture of twenty 
ships of the line and fifteen frigates, 
with all their stores complete, equi- 
valent, in Napoleon's estimation, to 
the destruction of eighty thousand 
land troops, was perhaps the greatest 
maritime blow ever yet struck by any 
nation, and weakened the navalresources 
of the French Emperor to a degree 
greater in extent than any single cala- 
mity, except Trafalgar, yet experienced 
during the war. The hostility of 
Russia, predetermined at Tilsit, was 
by this stroke kept almost within the 
bounds of compulsoiy neutrality. Swe- 
den was encouraged to continue in the 
English alliance ; the maritime force 
of the Baltic was in a manner with- 
drawn from the contest ; a few sail of 
the line were all that were required to 
be maintained by England in that 
quarter. It is remarkable that this 
great achievement, fraught with such 
momentous consequences at that event- 
ful crisis, was regarded by the nation 
at the time with divided and uneasy 
sentiments ; and that the Opposition 
never had so largely the support of the 
public as when they assailed the gov- 
ernment on account of a measure 
calculated, in its ultimate results, to 
prove the salvation of the country. 
But it is not to be supposed that this 
dissatisfaction was owing to factious 
motives ; on the contrary, it was 
brought about by the ascendancy in 
the pubKc mind of the best and 
noblest principles of our nature. And 
it is a memorable circumstance, highly 
characteristic of the salutary influence 
of public opinion under a really free 
government, in bringing the actions of 
public men to the test of general mo- 
rality, that while in France, where re- 
volutionary ascendancy had extinguish- 
ed every feeling in regard to public 
matters, except the admiration of 
success, and in Russia, where a des- 
potic sway had hitherto prevented the 
growth of any public opinion whatever, 
universal satisfaction ensued at the 
ill-gotten gains of the respective Em- 
perors; the English people mourned at 
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the greatest maritime conquest yet 
acMeved by their arms ; and disdained 
to purchase even national indepen- 



dence at the expense, as it was then 
in error supposed, of the national 
faith. 



CHAPTER LIL 



PROXIMATE CAUSES OP THE PENINSULAB WAR. 



1. No sooner had Napoleon returned 
to Paris, than he began to turn his 
eyes towards the Spanish peninsula, 
and the means of bringing the re- 
sources of its monarchies more im- 
mediately under the control of France 
than they had hitherto been brought, 
even by the abject submission of both 
courts to his commands. His designs 
against Portugal had been of very long 
standing. Lord Yarmouth had gained 
a clue to them while conducting the 
negotiations at Paris in July 1806, for 
the conclusion of a general peace ; and 
so pressing did the danger at that 
time appear, that government des- 
patched Earl St Vincent with a power- 
ful squadron to the Tagus, to watch 
over British interests in that quarter, 
and afford to the Portuguese govern- 
ment every assistance in his power in 
warding off the danger with which 
they were threatened. Lord Rosslyn 
accompanied the expedition in a poli- 

* "Switzerland," said Talleyrand to Lord 
Yarmoutli at Paris, on 27th July 1806, "is on 
tlie eve of xindergoing a great change. This 
cannot be averted but by a peace with Eng- 
land ; but still less can we aUer for any other 
consideration our intention ofinvadingPortiigal. 
The army destined for that purpose is already 
asseimbled ai, Bayonne. This is for the consider- 
ation of Great iBritain."— Loed Yaeaiouth's 
Despatch, July 30, 1806 ; Pari Deb. viii. 134. 

t Even so early as this period, the project 
of partitioning Portugal, and conferring a 
portion of it on the Prince of the Peace, after- 
wards embodied in the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, was formed. "Lord Rosslyn," says 
General Foy, "was no sooner admitted to 
the coimcil of Lisbon than he announced 
that it was all over with Portugal; that a 
French army, assembled at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, was ready to invade it, and that 
its conquest was already arranged between 



tical character, and was authorised to 
offer the cabinet of Lisbon assistance 
in men and money, to aid them in re- 
pelling the threatened invasion. Nor 
were these measures of precaution un- 
called for : a corps of thirty thousand 
men, under the name of the " army of 
the Gironde," was assembling at Bay- 
onne, commanded by Junot ; and it 
was ascertained, by undoubted infor- 
mation, that their destination was Lis- 
bon.* The presence of the British 
fleet, under Earl St Vincent, in the 
Tagus for a period of several months, 
revived the drooping spirits of the 
Portuguese government ; but after 
the battle of Jena, their terror of 
France so far prevailed as to induce 
them to solicit the removal of that 
squadron. The march, however, of 
the French armies to Prussia, post- 
poned, for a considerable period at 
least, the threatened invasion.^ 

2. At the same period when these 

the King of Spain and the Prince of the 
Peace. * That great project,' added he, * has 
been confided by Talleyrand to Lord Lauder- 
dale during the negotiations at Paris. The 
ministers of the King of England could not 
see without uneasiness the peril of their 
ancient allies ; they have flown to their suc- 
cour. A corps of 12,000 men is at this mo- 
ment embarking at Portsmouth, and will 
shortly arrive at Lisbon; meanwhile, the 
court of Lisbon may draw at pleasure on the 
treasury of England for the charges conse- 
quent on the war.'"— Foy, ii. 123. The 
EngUsh expedition sailed, but afterwards 
went on to Sicily, as the Portuguese govern- 
ment, reHevedot their present danger by the 
Prussian war, and desirous not to embroil 
themselves further with France, not only de- 
chued their aid, but prevailed on the English 
government to withdraw their squadron from 
the Tagus. 
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preparations, avowedly directed against 
Portugal, were going forward on the 
Pyrenean frontier, the cabinet of Ma- 
drid discovered, through their ambas- 
sador at Paris, that Napoleon was offer- 
ing to bestow on others, without their 
knowledge or consent, considerable 
portions of the Spanish dominions. 
It has been already noticed that, in 
his anxiety for peace with England, 
he offered to cede the Spanish settle- 
ment of Puerto Rico ; and, to obtain 
Sicily from the British government for 
his brother Joseph, he pix>posed to 
give up the Balearic Isles as a com- 
pensation to the dispossessed family 
of Naples. Even this was not all. 
To make up the amount of indemnity, 
it was seriously proposed that a large 
annuity, imposed as a burden for ever 
on the Spanish crown, should be settled 
on the dislodged family, and stipula- 
tions to this effect were inserted in the 
secret articles of the treaty which M. 
d'OubrU signed with France on July 
19,1806.* Nor were these diplomatic 
arrangements unsupijorted by warlike 
demonstrations. On the contrary, 
the most active measures were taken 
to put the army on the Pyrenean 
frontier on the most efficient footing ; 
and on the 19th July Earl Yarmouth 
wrote to Mr Secretary Fox — "There 
is a considerable army already forming 
at Bayonne ; thirty thousand men are 
there already : this army is ostensibly 
directed against Portugal, but it will 
take Spain also.'* 

3. The alarming discovery of the 
manner in which the French Emperor 
was thus disposing of portions of the 
Spanish dominions — a state with which 
he was in close alliance at the time — 
without even going through the foi-m 

* **M. d'Oubril and Talleyrand have fixed 
upon Msyorca, Minorca, and Ivica for his Si- 
cilian M^'esty, if they cannot prevail on us to 
evacuate Sicily.**— Loan Yarmouth to Mr 
Sbcbetaby Fox, July 19 and 20, 1806; Pari. 
J)d). viii. 122. And again, on the 26th Sep- 
tember, Champagny proposed to Lord Lau- 
derdale "that ms Sicilian Majesty should 
have the Balearic Isles, and an annuity /rom 
the court of Spain to enable him to maintain 
his dignity.' —LoBD Laudebdaue's Despatch 
to Babl Spencer, Paris, 26th September 1806; 
FarL Deb. viii. 193, 194. 
VOL. VIL 



of asking their consent to the cessions 
they were required to make, added to 
the irritation which the Spanish gov- 
ernment already felt at the dethrone- 
ment of the Neapolitan branch of the 
house of Bourbon. It produced the 
same impression on the cabinet of 
Madrid that a similar discovery, made 
at the same time, of the offer of Napo- 
leon to cede Hanover, recently be- 
stowed on Prussia by himself, to Great 
Britain, as an inducement to that 
power to enter into a maritime peace, 
did on that of Berlin. Both these 
powers had for ten years cordially sup- 
ported France : Spain in particular had 
placed her fleets and treasm'es at its 
disposal; and not only annually paid 
an enormous tribute (£2,800,000) to- 
wards the expenses of the war, but 
submitted for its prosecution to the 
destruction of her marine, and the 
entire stoppage of her foreign and 
colonial trade. When, therefore, in 
return for so many sacrifices, made in 
a cause foreign to the real interests of 
their country, her ministers found not 
only that the interests of the Peninsula 
were noways regarded by Napoleon in 
his negotiations with England and 
Russia, but that he had actually offer- 
ed the dismembeiinent of the Spanish 
monarchy, his tried and f aithfiU ally, 
to appease the jealousy and satisfy the 
demands of these his old and invetemte 
enemies, their indignation knew no 
bounds. 

4. The veil which had so long hung 
before their eyes was at once violently 
rent asunder ; they saw clearly that 
fidelity in alliance and long-continued 
national support, afforded no guarantee 
whatever for the continued support of 
the French monarch ; and that, when 
it suited his purpose, he had no 
scruples in purchasing a temporary 
respite from the hostility of an enemy 
by the permanent spoliation of afriend. 
The Prince of the Peace also was per- 
sonally mortified at the exclusion of 
the Spanish minister at Paris from all 
share in the conferences going on with 
d'Oubril and Lord Yarmouth for the 
conclusion of a general peace. Under 
the influence of such pressing publie 
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and private causes of irritation, the 
Spanish minister lent a willing ear to 
the advances of the Russian ambas- 
sador at Madrid, Baron Strogonoff, who 
strongly represented the impolicy of 
continuing any longer the alliance with 
a conqueror who sacrificed his allies to 
propitiate his enemies; and a conven- 
tion was secretly concluded at Madrid 
between the Spanish government and 
the Russian ambassador, to which the 
court of Lisbon was also a party, by 
which it was agreed, that as soon as the 
favourable opportimity arrived, by the 
French armies being far advanced on 
their road to Berlin, the Spanish gov- 
ernment should commence hostilities 
on the Pyrenees, and invite the Eng- 
lish cabinet to co-operate in averting 
the dangers with which it was menaced 
from the Spanish peninsula.* 

5. The whole of this secret negotia- 
tion was made known to Napoleon 
through the activity of his ambassador 
at Madrid, and by the intercepting of 
some of the coiTespondence in cipher 
in which it was carried on, before the 
Prussian war was commenced. But he 
dissembled his resentment, and re- 
solved to strike a decisive blow in the 
north of Germany, before he earned 
into effect the views which he now 
began to entertain for the total con- 
quest and appropriation of both king- 
doms in the Peninsula. The impru- 
dence of the Prince of the Peace, how- 
ever, publicly revealed the designs which 
were in agitation before the proper sea- 
son had arrived; for, in a proclamation 
published in the beginning of October 
at Madrid, he invited " aU Spaniards to 
unite themselves under the national 
standards; the rich to make sacrifices 
for the charges of a war which will 
soon be called for by the common 
good; the magistrates to do all in their 

* M. Bignon says (vii. 197) that the pre- 
parations of Spain were not owing to this 
hostile step of Napoleon appropriating the 
Balearic Isles, because they began in August 
1806, at which time the treaty of July 19, by 
which it was stipulated, could not have been 
known. But that defence of Napoleon is 
entirely overthrown by the simple fact that 
that treaty was known and communicated to 
the British government on the very day 
(July 19, 1806) on which it was signed.— Ante, 
Chap. m. § 2, note. 
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power to rouse the public enthusiasm, 
in order to enable the nation to enter 
with glory in the lists which were pre- 
paring." This proclamation reached 
Napoleon on the field of Jena, the 
evening after the battle. He was not 
prepared for so vigorous a step on the 
part of one who had so long been the 
obsequious minister of his will; and it 
may be conceived what his feelings 
were on receiving accounts of so de- 
cided a demonstration in a moment of 
unexampled triumph. 

6. Too skilled in dissembling, how- 
ever, to give any premature vent to his 
feelings, he contented himself with in- 
structing his ambassador at Madrid to 
demand an explanation of so extraor- 
dinary a measure, and feigned entire 
satisfaction with the flimsy pretence 
that it was directed against an antici- 
pated descent of the Moors. Nay, he 
had the address to render this perilous 
step the means of forwarding his ulti- 
matedesigns againstthe Peninsula: for, 
by threatening the Prince of the Peace 
with the utmost consequences of his 
resentment, if the most unequivocal 
proofs of devotion to the cause of 
France were not speedily given, he 
succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
the cabinet of Madrid to the march of 
the Marquis Romana, with the flower 
of the Spanish army, from the banks 
of the Ebro to the shores of the 
Baltic ;+ thereby denuding the Penin- 

t The details now given on the spoliation 
of Spain, which had been contemplated by 
Napoleon in the diplomatic conferences with 
the English government at Paris in July 
1806, and the actual conclusion of a treaty 
for that spoliation with Eussia in that month, 
are of the highest importance in the develop- 
ment of the remote causes of the Peninsular 
war, as they demonstrate that the well- 
known proclamation of the Prince of the 
Peace on the 5th October was not, as the 
French panegyrists of Napoleon represent, 
an uncalled-for act of original hostility on the 
part of the Spanish government but a de- 
fensive measure merely, rendered necessary 
by the discovery of Napoleon's previous de- 
clared intention of bestowing on strangers, 
without the consent of the government, con- 
siderable portions of the Spanish dominions. 
This important fact, demonstrated beyond 
dispute by the state-papers above quoted, 
appears to be entirely uiuaiown to Southey, 
(Penins. War, i. 83), Napier, (Penim. War, i. 
4), and even to Lord Londonderry, (Londond. 
i. 21, 23). 
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sula of its best defend^, and leavii^ 
it, as he supposed^ an easy prey to 
his ambitious designs. At the same 
time the court of Lisbon, justly alarmed 
at the perilous situation in which they 
were placed by this ill-timed revela- 
tion of their secret designs, lost no 
time in disavowing all participation in 
a project which all concerned pre- 
tended now equally to condemn ; and 
to propitiate the conqueror by an act 
which they were well aware would be 
well received, compelled Earl St Vin- 
cent to withdraw with his squadron 
from the Tagus. 

7. This meditated though abortive 
resistance of Spain, however, to the 
projects of spoliation which he had in 
contemplation, produced a very great 
impression on Napoleon. He per- 
ceived, in the clearest manner, the risk 
to which he was exposed, if, while 
actively engaged in a Grerman or Kus- 
sian war in front, he were to be sud- 
denly assailed by the monarchies of 
the Peninsula in rear — a. quarter where 
the French frontier was in a great 
measure defenceless, and from which 
the armies of England might find an 
easy entrance into the heart of his 
dominions. He felt with Louis XIV. 
that it was necessary there should be 
no longer any Pyrenees; and as the 
Revolution had altered the reigning 
family on the throne of France, it ap- 
peared indispensable that a similar 
change should take place in the Penin- 
sular monarchies. By effecting that 
object, he thought, apparently with 
reason, that not only would the re- 
sources of the kingdoms it contained 
be more completely placed at his dis- 
posal, but his rear would be secured 
by the co-operation of princes whose 
existence depended on the mainte- 
nance of his authority ; and a new 
Family Compact, founded on the same 
reasons of blood connection and state 
policy which had rendered it so im- 
portant to the Bourbon, would, in like 
manner, secure the perpetuity of the 
IN'apoleon dynasty. From the people, 
either of Spain or Portugal, he anti- 
cipated little or no opposition, deem- 
ing them, like the Italmns, indifferent 
to political changes; provided that no 



diminution were made in their pri- 
vate enjoyments. Although, there- 
fore, he dissembled his intentions as 
long as the war continued in the north 
of Europe, he had already taken his 
resolution, and the determination was 
irrevocable, that the houses of Bour- 
bon and Braganza should cease to 
reign. The arch - chancellor Camba- 
c^r^s, being opposed to this project, 
was not taken into confidence on the 
subject ; but Talleyrand warmly sup- 
ported it to the extent, at least, of in- 
corporating the whole of the Spanish 
provinces to the north of the Ebro 
with the French empire. 

8. The peace of Tilsit, however, 
placed Napoleon in a very different 
situation, and gave him at once the 
means of securing in the most effectual 
manner the concurrence of Alexander 
in the dethronement of the Peninsular 
monarchs, by simply conniving at his 
advances against the Turkish empire. 
It has already been stated, accordingly, 
that the invasion of Spain was settied 
at this period, and that the considera- 
tion given for that act of injustice, was 
permission to the Czar to drive the 
Turks out of Europe.* In regard to 

* " I have strong reasons to believe," says 
Savaiy, "that the affair of Spain wasarranged 
at Tilsit. Subsequently, at St Petersbuig, 
when the troubles in the Peninsula com- 
menced, the Emperor seemed nowajra sur- 
prised at them, and not only expre^ed no 
jealousy at the entrance of the French troops 
into Spain, but never once mentioned the 
subj ect. And though Napoleon wrote to me 
every week from Paris, he never alluded to 
the subject; a silence which he certainly 
would not have preserved had everything 
not been previously arranged, especially con- 
sidering how much he had at heart, at that 
period, to draw closer the bonds of the Rus- 
sian alliance." — Savart, iii. 90; see also 
Thtbaudeau, Hist, de V Empire, vi, 276 ; Abbe 
DE Pradt, Revolution d'Bspagne, i. 7: and 
Escoiquiz has preserved a remarkable con- 
versation which he had with Napoleon him- 
self on the subject. — "There is but one 
power," said he, "which can disturb my 
views, and I have no fears in that quarter. 
I7ie Emperor of Russia, to wliom I communi- 
cated my projects on Spain, which were formed 
(U that peinod, approved of them, and gave me 
his word of honour that he would throw no 
obstacles in ihdr way. The other powers will 
remain tranquil, and the resist^ce of the 
Spaniards will not be formidable. Believe 
me, the countries where nionks have in- 
fluence are not difficult to conquer.*' — 
Escoiquiz, 131; FiicesJuit, 
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Porttigal, the Couise to be adopted was 
sufficiently plain. All that was re- 
quired was to summon the court of 
Lisbon to shut their ports against 
England, confiscate all English pro- 
perty within their dominions, and de- 
clare war against the British empire. 
In the course of enforcing such a re- 
quisition, it was hoped that an oppor- 
tunity could hardly fail to present it- 
self of effecting the total dethronement 
of the house of Braganza. This was 
accordingly done: and on the 12th 
August the Portuguese government, as 
already noticed, were formally sum- 
moned, in terms of the secret articles 
of the treaty of Tilsit, to declare war 
against England, adopt the Continen- 
tal System, and confiscate all the Eng- 
lish property within their bounds.* 
This requisition was made in the most 
menacing and peremptory style, ac- 
companied with the intimation that, 
if instant compliance was not made, 
the Spanish forces would be united to 
the French, and Portugal would forth- 
with be occupied not for ten or fifteen 
days, as in 1801, but for the whole 
war, perhaps for ever, according to 
circumstances. At the same time, the 
army of the Gironde, which had been 
in a great measure broken up during 
the Prussian war, was re-assembled at 
Bayonne, and, before the end of Au- 
gust, Junot found himself there at the 

* The note presented by tlie French, am- 
bassador at Lisbon to the Portuguese govern- 
ment was in these terms: — "The under- 
signed has received orders to declare, that 
if, on the 1st of next September, the Prince 
Regent of Portugal has not manifested his 
resolution to emancipate himself from Eng- 
lish influence, by declaring without delay 
war against Great Britain, dismissing the 
English ambassador, recalling his own from 
London, confiscating all the Enghsh mer- 
chandise, closing his harbours against the 
English vessels, and imitiug his squadrons 
to the navies of the Continental powers, the 
Prince Regent of Portugal will be considered 
as having renounced the cause of the Con- 
tinent, and the tmdersigned will be under 
the necessity of demanding his passports, 
and declaring war." — ^12th Augrust 1807. — 
Pot's Pen, War, n. 405, 406; Pieces JvM. — 
By a curious coincidence, this note, which 
so completely justified the Copenhagen ex- 
pedition, was presented at Lisbon on the 
very day on which the British fleet ap- 
proached the shores of Zealand. 

t *' By occupying Portugal he did not wish 
merely to complete the dosing of the Con- 



head of twenty-five l^ousand foot and 
three thousand horse ; while Napo- 
leon, in anticipation cf an unfavourable 
reply to his demands, without waiting 
for an answer, at once seized the Portu- 
guese ships in his harbours. His mind 
was now definitively made up to ap- 
propriate Portugal, and render that 
acquisition the means of revolutionis- 
ing Spain, and chasing the Bourbons 
from their tottering throne.f 

9. The British cabinet, who were 
speedily informed of the demand thus 
made upon their ancient ally, and were 
no strangers either to the powerful 
means at the disposal of the French 
Emperor for enforcing obedience to 
his wishes, or the inconsiderable force 
which the Portuguese government 
could oppose to his hostility, immedi- 
ately sent the generous intimation to 
the court of Lisbon, that they would 
consent to anything which might ap- 
pear conducive to the safety of Portu- 
gal, and only hoped that the threat- 
ened confiscation of British property 
would not be complied with. The 
Prince Regent in consequence agreed 
to shut his harbours against English 
vessels, and to declare war against 
Great Britain ; but he declared that his 
sense of religion, and the regard which 
he entertained for existing treaties, 
would not permit him to confiscate at 
once the property of the English mer- 

tinental ports, but to take that country 
into his own hands to dispose of at his plea- 
sure. He detei-mined to appropriate Portu- 
gal, irrespective of Spain, and even as a 
means of revolutionising Spain; for thatcoun- 
tiy, in its then condition, was as offensive to 
him as the courts of Naples and Lisbon, 
which he had already driven, or was about 
to drive, from their tottering thrones. Such 
was the beginning of the greatest faults and 
the greatest misfortunes of his reign." — 
Thiers, Consulat et VJSmpire, viii. 243, 244. 

" Having already driven the Bourbons of 
Naples from their throne, he constantly 
dwelt upon the necessity of pursuing the 
same course with the Bourbons of Spain, 
who were at heart equally hostile to him ; 
who had already attempted to betray him 
on the eve of the battle of Jena ; and who 
would not fail to seize the first opportunity 
for a similar attempt ; who, moreover, when 
not actively engaged in any attempt against 
him, were equally noxious, by allowing the 
power of their kingdom to vnther in their 
hands, a power which was as essential 
to I^nce, as to Spain itself."— i&id. viu. 
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cliants. Intimation was at the same 
time sent to the British residents that 
they had better wind up their affairs 
and embark their property as speedily 
as possible. This modified compliance 
with his demands, however, was far 
from satisfying the French Emperor, 
to whom the confiscation of English 
property was as convenient as a means 
of gratifying his followers by plunder, 
as it was essential to the general adop- 
tion of the Continental System, which 
he had so much at heart. Orders, 
therefore, were immediately despatch- 
ed to Jimot to commence his march ; 
they reached the French general on the 
seventeenth October ; two days after- 
wards his leading divisions crossed 
THE BiDASSOA ; while the court of Lis- 
bon, menaced with instant destruction, 
soon after issued a decree, excluding 
English vessels of every description 
from their harbours, but declaidng 
that, if the French troops entered 
Portugal, they would retire with their 
fleet to the Brazils. Events, however, 
succeeded one another with extraordi- 
nary rapidity; and, without any re- 
gard to the obedience yielded by the 
Court of Lisbon to his demands by the 
proclamation of the 20th October, Na- 
poleon had not only already resolved 
on the total destruction of the house 
of Braganza, but actually concluded a 
treaty for the entire paitition of its 
dominions. The motives which led 
to this act of spoliation are intimately 
connected with the complicated in- 
trigues which at this period were pre- 
paring the way for the dethronement 
of the Spanish house of Bourbon, and 
the lighting up the flames of the Pen- 
iNSXJLAB War. 

10. The views of Napoleon on the 
Spanish Peninsula, first formed in the 
summer of 1806, and matured with 
the consent of Alexander at Tilsit, re- 
quired even more the aid of skilful 
and unscrupulous diplomatists than of 
powerful armies towards their develop- 
ment. He found such aid in Talley- 
rand and Duroc, the only ones of his 
confidential counsellors who at this 
period were initiated in Us hidden 
designs, and from the former of whom 
he received every encoiuragement for 



their prosecution;* while his acute 
ambassador at Madrid, Beauhamais, 
transmitted all the information re- 
quisite to enable him to appreciate the 
disposition of the leading political 
characters with whom he was likely, 
in carrying them into execution, to 
come into collision. The Spanish royal 
family at this period was divided 
and distracted by intrigue to a degree 
almost unprecedented even in the dark 
annals of Italian or Byzantine fection. 
The King, Charles IV., though a. 
prince not destitute of good qualities,, 
fond of literature and the fine arts^ 
endowed with no inconsiderable share 
of political penetration, and obsti- 
nately resolute, when fairly roused, in 
the maintenance of his own opinions, 
was nevertheless so extremely indolent, 
and so desirous of enjoying on a 
throne the tranquiQity of private life, 
that he surrendered himself on ordi- 
nary occasions without scruple to the 
direction of the Queen and the Prince 
of the Peace. She was a woman of 
spirit and capacity, but sensual, in- 
triguing, and almost entirely governed 
by Don Manuel Godoy, a minister 
whom her criminal favour had raised 
from the humblest station to be the 
supreme director of affairs in the Pen- 
insula. Godoy was not by nature a 
bad man; and, being endowed with 
considerable talents, might, under a. 
free constitution, and in a country 
where greatness was to be attained by 
integrity of conduct and capacity for 
the direction of affairs, have preserved, 
an unblemished reputation. Even as. 
it was, his administration, among many 
grievous evils, conferred some impor- 
tant benefits on his country. But, ele- 
vated to power by the partiality of a 

* Talleyrand and his partisans have taken 
advantage of his dismissal from the oflBce of ' 
minister for foreign affairs shortly after this 
period, to represent him as hostile to the 
war with Spain. There can be no doubt^ 
however, from his communications to Savary 
at Tilsit, that he was then privy to that 
design, and approved of it; and Napoleon 
constantly asserted that it was he who origi- 
nally suggested to him the subjugation of 
the Peninsula. '* Napoleon declared," says- 
O'Meara^ " that Talleyrand was the first to- 
suggest to him the invasion of Spain.'* — 
O'Meaba, ii. 330; See also Tzobaudeau. 
vi.296. 
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woman, ambitious, vain, and ostenta- 
tious, surrounded by a jealous nobility, 
who regarded bis extraordinary influ- 
ence with undisguised aversion, be bad 
no resource for tbe preservation of bis 
power but in tbe same arts to wbicb 
be bad owed bis rise. He bad tbe ex- 
traordinary faculty, descriptive not 
less of bis own cbaracter tban of tbe 
manners of tbe court where his eleva- 
tion bad taken place, while married to 
a princess of the blood-royal, to carry 
on a ceaseless intrigue with the Queen, 
and, without exciting her jealousy, to 
live in open adultery with Mademoi- 
selle Tudo, by whom be bad several 
children, and console himself, when her 
charms began to wane, with those of 
her younger and more beautiful sister I 
Alike unsatiated by this power, and 
undeterred by these scandals, which 
were known to all Spain, be now openly 
aspired to a throne, and aimed at the 
formation of a dynasty which might 
take its place among the crowned 
beads of Europe.* Charles IV., too 
weak to divine the ambitious designs 
of the ruling favourite, and entirely 
under bis direction, was not only 

* Don Manuel Godoy, bom at Badajos in 
1767, of a noble but obscure family, affords 
as singular an example of sudden elevation 
as tbe history of Eui'ope or the East bas re- 
corded. A mere private in the body-guard, 
be owed tbe first favour of the Queen to tbe 
skill witb which be sang and touched the 
lute, so favourite an instrument in that land 
of love and romance. Bapidly advanced by 
tbe royal favour in that dissolute coiurt, be 
bad tbe singular art, from 1793, not merely 
to lead captive bis royal mistress, but to ac- 
quire an unlimited sway over the mind of tbe 
King, and at tbe same time live publicly witb 
another mistress, (Donna Pepa Tudo), by 
whom be bad several children. His educa- 
tion bad been neglected; but be bad con- 
siderable natural talents, which appeared in 
^an especial manner in the numerous and suc- 
cessful intrigues which be caarried on wdtb 
tbe ladies of the court, wbose rivalry for his 
fevours increased witb every additional title 
he acquired. He was not, however, natu- 
rally baxi, and never disgraced bis adminis- 
tration by acts of cruelty. In five years be 
rose from being a private in tbe guards to 
absolute power, and was already loaded witb 
honours and titles before tbe treaty of Bale, 
in 1795, which procxired for bim the title of 
Prince of tbe Peace. Prom that time, down 
to tbe period of tbe French invasion, his 
ascendant at court was unbroken, and bis 
influence over both the King and Queen un- 
bounded. At the special desire of tbe King, 



blind to iibe infamy the Prince of tbe 
Peace waa bringing on bis bouse, but 
insensible to the dangers which it ran 
from bis ambition. He created birn 
Grand-Admiral of Spain, and gave bim 
the entire command of tbe whole 
forces, naval and military, of bis do- 
minions. The royal guard, of which 
he was commander, was commanded 
by his creatures; the royal treasures 
were at bis disposal. Thus encouraged, 
Grodoy began to entertain the most 
extravagant projects, and had already 
soimded the leading members of the 
councils of Castile and tbe Indies, 
and tbe parliament of Spain, on the 
possibility of changing the order of 
succession to the throne, and secur- 
ing the regency, if not the crown to 
himself. 

11. Tbe Prince of Astuiias, after- 
wards so well known in Europe under 
tbe title of Ferdinand VII., was bom 
on the 4tb October 1784 ; and was 
consequently twenty-four years of age 
when the troubles of Spain commenced. 
Facile and indolent in general, though, 
at the same time irascible and impetu- 
ous, on particular occasions, be bad 

he at length espoused tbe daughter of Don 
Louis, brother of that monarch ; and bis 
daughter was destined in marriage to tbe 
yoimg King of Etruria. He bad all tbe pas- 
sion for show and splendour wbicb usu^y 
belongs to those who are elevated to a rank 
which they have not held from their infancy : 
this prodigality occasioned a perpetual want 
of money, wbicb was suppHed by the sale of 
offices and the receipt of bribes of every de- 
scription: and under bis administration a 
frightful system of corruption overspread 
every branch of tbe public service. Many 
pubbc improvements, however, also signal- 
ised it. The impulse given by tbe Bourbons 
to the sciences and arts was continued and 
increased ; greater benefits were conferred on 
public industry during the fifteen years of 
bis government than during tbe three preced- 
ing reigns. Schools were establisbed for tbe 
encoui-agement of agriculture, tbe spread of 
medical information, and the diffusion of 
knowledge in the mecbauical arts. He braved 
the Inquisition, and snatcbed more tban one 
victim from its jaws. He arrested tbe aliena- 
tion of estates beld by mortmain, which 
threatened to swallow up half the land of 
the ki ugdom. But be w^s unfit for tbe guid- 
ance of tbe state in the trying periods of tbe 
revolutionary wars ; and drew on Spain the 
contempt of foreign powers by tbe subservi- 
ence and degradation of bis foreign adminr- 
istration.— Godot's Mem. i. 1, 217; and FoT,. 
ii. 250, 262. 
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fallen entirely under the guidance of 
those by whom he -was surrounded. 
They were all creatures of the Prince 
of the Peace, — with the exception of 
the virtuous Count Alvarez, whose 
principles were too unbending to allow 
him to remain long in the corrupted 
atmosphere of a despotic court; and 
the Ciion Escoiquiz, an ecclesiastic of 
remarkable talents, extensive know- 
ledge, and profound dissimulation, who, 
by his capacity and zeal in his service, 
had at length acquired the absolute 
direction of his affairs. The Prince of 
Asturias had been early married to a 
princess of the Neapolitan house of 
Bourbon, whose talents, high spirit, 
and jealousy of the exorbitant influence 
of Godoy, had fomented the divisions 
almost inseparable from the relative 
situations of heir-apparent and ruling 
monarch in an absolute government. 
Two parties, as usual on such occasions, 
formed themselves at the Spanish 
court; the one paying their court to 
the ruHng power, the other worship- 
ping the rising sun. The Prince of the 
Peace was the object of imiversal idol- 
atry to the former, Escoiquiz was the 
soul of the latter. The Princess of 
Asturias, after four years of a brilliant 
existence, died, universally regretted, 
in May 1806, leaving the Spanish mon- 
archy, at the approaching crisis of its 
fate, exposed, in addition to the divi- 
sions of a distracted court, to the in- 
trigues consequent on the competition 
for the hand of the heir-apparent to 
the throne. 

12. Godoy saw the advantage which 
his future rival was likely to derive 
from his ascendant over the mind of 
Ferdinand, and therefore he had long 
before taken the decisive step of ex- 
iling him from Madrid to the place of 
his ecclesiastical pref ^ment at Toledo. 
He afterwards adopted the design of 
extending the influence he held over 
the reigning monarch to the heir-ap- 
par^it, by manying him to Donna 
Maria Louisa de Bourbon, sister of his 
own wife ; and even went so far as to 
propose that alliance to the Prince. 
This project, however, miscarried, and 
Godoy ag^dn returned to his ambitious 
designs, independent of the heir-ap- 



parent, who resumed his relations with 
Escoiquiz and the malcontent part^ 
among the. nobility. No sooner, there- 
fore, did Napoleon turn lus eyes to- 
wards Spain in spring 1807, than he 
opened secret negotiations with hiixn ; 
while, at the same time, Escoiquiz, who, 
though banished to Toledo, was still 
the soul of the Prince's party, com- 
menced underhand intrigues in the 
same quarter, and came privately to 
Madrid to arrange with the Duke del 
Infantado, the Duke de San Carlos, 
and the other leaders of the Prince's 
party, the means of permanently eman- 
cipating him from the thraldom of the 
rilling favourite. It was in order to 
foment and take advantage of these 
divisions that Napoleon sent Beauhar- 
nais as his ambassador to Madrid in 
July 1807; and that skilful diploma- 
tist was not long of opening secret con- 
ferences with the Duke del Infantado, 
in which it was mutually agreed that, 
both for the security of the Spanish 
monarchy, and to form a coimterpoise 
to the enormous power and ambitious 
projects of the Prince of the Peace, it 
was indispensable that the Prince of 
Asturias should espouse a princess of 
the imperial family of Buonaparte. 
There was no difficulty in coming to 
an \mderstanding, and establishing a 
secret and clandestine correspondence 
between the Prince of Asturias and 
the French •ambassador; for he and 
aU his advisers were in the utmost 
alarm at the ambitious projects of the 
Prince of the Peace; and although 
Beauhamais was sent by Napoleon to 
conduct the intrigue, it is quite certain 
that the first proposals for the marriage 
came from the counsellors of the 
Prince.* Beauhamais, on finding the 

• *' Allow me to express my thanks for the 
proofs of esteem and affection you have 
shown in the correspondence we have held 
through the medium of the gentleman you 
know,and whopossessesmy entire confidence. 
I owe, in fact, to your goodness (which I shall 
never forget^ the privilege of being able to 
express, directly and without risl^ to the 
great Emperor your master, the sentiments 
which at heart I have so long held. I take 
advantage of this agreeable opportunity for 
sending by your hands the accompanying 
letter to S. M. I. et B. (Napoleon.)*'— PaiHCE 
OF Asturias to Beauhabnais, Oct. 11, 1^; 
TmEBS, viii, 29L 
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dispositions -.thus mutual, soon wrote 
to Escoiquiz, caUing on him to " give 
a specific guarantee, and something 
more than vague promises, on the sub- 
ject." Thus encoiu^ed, the Prince of 
Asturias wrote directly to Napoleon a 
letter, in which, after the most exag- 
.gerated flattery, and a declaration that 
his father was surrounded by evil 
counsellors, who misled his better 
judgment, he implored him to i>ermit 
him the honour of an alliance with his 
imperial family.* 

13. Beauhamais had warmly entered 
into these views of the Prince of As- 
turias, in the hope that, if the pro- 
posed alliance took place, the choice of 
the prince would be directed to a niece 
of the Empress, and relation of his 
own, who was afterwards bestowed on 
the JDuke d'Aremberg. But when the 
letter reached Napoleon, he had other 
views for the disposal of the Spanish 
throne. By means of Isquierdo, a 
Spanish agent at Paiis, who was a mere 
creature of the Prince of the Peace, he 
had for some time been negotiating a 
treaty with Charles IV., the object of 
which was at once to secure the parti- 
tion of Portugal, and bestow such a 
share of its spoils on Godoy as might 
secure him to the French interest, and 
prevent him from opposing any serious 
obstacle to the total dethronement of 
the Spanish royal family. This nego- 
tiation took place, and the treaty in 

* "The world daily," said he, "more and 
more admired the goodness of the Emperor ; 
and he might rest assured he would ever 
find in the Prince of Asturias the most faith- 
ful and devoted son. He implored, theu, 
with the utmost confidence, the paternal pro- 
tection of the Emperor, not only to permit 
him the honour of an alliance with his 
family, but that he would smooth away all 
difBculties, and cause all obstacles to disap- 
pear before the accomplishment of so long- 
cherished a wish. That effort on the part of 
the Emperor was the more necessary, that 
the Prince was incapable of making the smsJl- 
est exertion on his own part, as it would in- 
fallibly be represented as an insult to the 
royal authority of his father : and all that he 
could do was to refuse, as he engaged to do 
with invincible constancy, any proposals for 
.in alUance which had not the consent of the 
Emperor, to whom the Prince looked exclu- 
sively for the choice of his future Queen." — 
Ferdinand to Napoleon, 11th October 1807; 
Thibaudeau, vi. 281, 282 ; Afonifeur, 5th Feb- 
ruary 1810. 



which it terminated was signed by Is- 
quierdo, in virtue of full powers from 
Charles IV., without the Imowledge of 
the Prince of Masserano, the Spanish 
ambassador at Paris : a sufficient proof 
of the secret and sinister designs it 
was intended to serve, and of the dark, 
crooked policy which the Emperor Na- 
poleon had already adopted in regai'd 
to Spanish ajffairs. 

14. By this treaty it was stipulated, 
that, in exchange for Tuscany, which 
was ceded to France, the province of 
Entre-Douro-e-Minho, the northern 
part of Portugal, comprehending the 
city of Oporto, should be given to the 
King of Etruria, with the title of King 
of Northern Lusitania, to revert, in 
default of heirs, to his Most Catholic 
Majesty, who, however, was not to 
unite it to the crown of Spain : that 
the provinces of Alentejo and Algarves, 
forming the southern part of the king- 
dom, should be conferred on the Prince 
of the Peace, with the title of Prince 
of Algarves ; and in default of heirs- 
male, in like manner, and on the like 
conditions, revert to the crown of 
Spain: that the sovereigns of these 
two new principalities should not make 
war or peace without the consent of 
the King of Sx^ain: that the central 
parts of Portugal, comprehending the 
provinces of Beira, Traz-oz-Montes, and 
Portuguese Estremadura, should re- 
main in sequestration in the hands of 
the French till a general peace, to be 
then exchanged for Gibraltar, Trini- 
dad, and the other Spanish colonies 
conquered by the English; that the 
sovereign of these central provinces 
should hold them on the same tenure 
and conditions as the King of Northern 
Lusitania : and that the Emperor Na- 
poleon " should guaraTiJtee to his Most 
Catholic Majesty tJie possession of all 
his states on the continent of Europe, to 
the south of the Pyrenees,'''' and concede 
to him the title of King of Spain and 
Emperor of the Indies, which that weak 
monarch was most anxious to obtain. 

15. To this secret treaty of spolia- 
tion was annexed a convention, pre- 
scribing the mode in which the de- 
signs of the contracting powers should 
be carried into effect. By this it was 
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agreed, that a corps of twenty-five 
thousand French infantry and three 
thousand cavalry should forthwith 
enter Spain and march across that 
country, at the charge of the court of 
Madrid, to Lishon; while one Spanish 
corps of ten thousand men should enter 
the province of Entre-Douro-e-Minho, 
and march upon Oporto, and another 
of the like force take possession of Al- 
en£ejo and Algarves. The contribu- 
tions in the central provinces, which 
were to be placed in sequestration, 
were all to be levied for the behoof of 
France; those in Northern Lusitania 
and the principality of Algarves for 
that of Spain. Finally, another French 
corps of forty thousand men was to 
assemble at Bayonne by the 20th 
November at latest, in order to be 
ready to enter Portugal and support 
the first corps, in case the English 
should send troops to the assistance of 
Portugal or menace it with an attack ; 
but this last corps was on no account to 
enter >Spaiw without the consent of both 
the contracting parties. As the prin- 
cipal object of this treaty was to give 
France possession of Lisbon, and the 
maritime forces of Portugal, it was 
communicated in substance to the 
Emperor of Russia, and a Russian 
squadron of eight ships of the line, 
under Admiral Siniavin, passed the 
Dardanelles and steered for Lisbon to 
support the French army, and prevent 
the escape of the Portuguese fleet, a 
short time before the army under 
Junot broke up from Bayonne for the 
Portuguese frontier, and long before 
any rupture had taken place between 
England and the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg.* 

16. These treaties were not merely 

* "On reaching Lisbon," says Thi^ault, 
"we found there eight sail of the line and a 
frigate. Tinder Admiral Siniavin's order. This 
fleet, which, in consequence of the alliance 
between France and Bussia, and the war of 
the latter with England, was to afford us an 
additional guarantee for the protection of the 
harbour, gave us in the sequel far more ap- 
prehension than security." — Thiebault, 
Exp. de VArmie Frang. en Portugal, 86, 87. 
The presence of the Russian fleet, however, 
is stated by Lord Londonderry, whose means 
of information were f^ superior to those of 
the BVench military historian, to have been 
purely accidentaL— Londonderry, i. 37. 



a flagrant act of iniquity on the part 
of both the contracting powers, inas- 
much as they provided for the parti- 
tion of a neutral and imoffending 
power, which had even gone so far as 
to yield implicit obedience, by its pro- 
clamation of the 20th October, eight 
days before they were signed, to all the 
demands of the partitioning cabinets ; 
but they were yet more detestable from 
involving a double perfidy towards the 
very parties who were in this manner 
made the instruments of the ambitious 
designs of the French Emperor. While 
Godoy was amused, and for the time 
secured in the French interest, by the 
pretended gift of a principality, his 
downfall had in reality been resolved 
on by Napoleon, who had never for- 
given the proclamation of 5th Oc- 
tober 1806 ; and this specious lure was 
held out without any design of really 
conferring i1? upon that powerful fa- 
vourite, merely in order to remove 
him from the Spanish court, and make 
way for the great designs of the French 
Emperor in both parts of the Penin- 
sula. The French force, which was 
stipulated to assemble at Bayonne in 
the end of November, was not intended 
to act against either the English or 
Portugal, but to secure the frontier 
fortresses of Spain for Napoleon him- 
self: and the Spanish forces, which 
were to be marched into the northern 
and southern provinces of Portugal, 
were not designed to secure any bene- 
fit for his Most Catholic Majesty, but 
to strip his dominions of the few re- 
gular troops which, after the departure 
of Eomana, still remained for the de- 
fence of the monarchy, in order to pre- 
pare its subjugation for the French 
Emperor. So Uttle care was taken to 
disguise this intention, that, by a de- 
cree soon after from Milan,i* Junot, the 
commander of the French invading 

t By Junot's proclamatiou, dated 1st Feb- 
marv 1808, proceeding on the Milan decree of 
23d December 1807, it was declared— "The 
house of Braganza has ceased to reign ia Por- 
tugal; and the Emperor Napoleon, having 
taken imder his protection the beautiful 
kingdom of Portugal, wishes that it should 
be administered and goverued over its tchole 
extent in the name oi his Majesty, and by the 
general-in-chief of his army.' — ^Tobeno,. L 40 ; 
and FoY, iii. 343. 
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force, was appointed governor of Por- 
tugal, and lie was ordered to cany on 
the administration of the whole in the 
Emperor's name, which was accordingly- 
done. History contains many ex- 
amples of powerful monarchs combin- 
ing iniquitously together to rob their 
weaker neighbours; but this is per- 
liaps the first instance on record in 
which the greater of the partitioning 
powers, in addition to the spoliation of 
a neutral and unoffending state, bought 
the consent of its inferior coadjutors 
in the scheme of iniquity by the per- 
fidious promise of some of those spoils 
which it destined exclusively for its 
•own aggrandisement. 

17. It may easily be believed that, 
when such were the views entertained 
&.t this period by the French Emperor, 
the letter of the Prince of Asturias, 
written at the suggestion of Beauhar- 
nais, offering his hand to*a princess of 
the imperial family, was not likely to 
receive a very cordial reception. It 
was permitted, accordingly, to remain 
without an answer ; and meanwhile 
the march of Junot across the Penin- 
sula was pressed by the most m'gent 
orders from the imperial headquarters. 
Early in iTovember, General Clarke 
the minister of war, wrote, by Napo- 
leon's command, a letter to that mar- 
shal, in which he was ordered to ad- 
vance as far as Ciudad Rodrigo be- 
tween the 1st to the 15th November, 

■* He was specially ordered, "on no ac- 
<J0unt to stop, whether the Prince Eegeut 
did or did not declare war against England ; 
to move on rapidly towards the capital, 
receiving the proposals of the Portuguese 
government without returning any written 
a-nswer, and to use every possible effort to 
arrive there as quickly as possible, as a friend, 
in order to effect the seizure of the Portuguese 
Heet. Should the Portuguese government have 
already declared war against England, you are 
to answer — * My instructions are to march 
straight on Lisbon, without halting a single 
day ; my mission is to close that great har- 
bour against England. I would be entitled 
to attack you by main force, but it is repug- 
nant to the great soul of Napoleon, and to 
the French character, to occasion the effu- 
sion of blood. K you make no assemblages 
of troops; if you dispose them so as to cause 
me no disquietude ; if you admit no aiixiliary 
tiU the negotiations set on foot at Paris are 
terminated, I have ordera to consent to it,' 
This is the footing on which you must reprer 
sent matters : you must hold out that you are 



and to reach Lisbon at latest by the 
30th. His orders were to proclaim 
peace to Portugal, and alliance and 
friendship to its prince regent; but 
meanwhile to press on with ceaseless 
activity, and at all hazards get posses- 
sion of the fortresses and fleet at Lis- 
bon, before they could be reached by 
the English forces.* Jimot was not 
backward in acting upon the perfidious 
policy thus prescribed to him : but* in 
the execution of it he encountered the 
most serious difficulties ; and such was 
the rapidity of his march, and the 
state of disorganisation to which his 
corps was reduced by the severity of 
the weather and the frightful state of 
the roads, that if any resistance what- 
ever had been attempted by the Portu- 
guese government, he must infallibly 
have been destroyed. At first he pro- 
ceeded, by easy marches and in good 
order, through the north of Spain; 
though he everywhere underwent the 
utmost privations, from the entire fail- 
ure of the Spanish authorities to fur- 
nish the prescribed supplies to his 
troops,-^a failure of which the Eng- 
lish armies in the same kingdom after- 
wards had such bitter experience. 
But when he reached Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the orders he received to hasten his 
advance and seize upon the fleet were 
so urgent, that he deemed it neces- 
sary to press on with the most extraor- 
dinary expedition, and disregard every- 

arriving merely as an auxiliary; meanwhile, 
a courier, despatched twenty-four hours after 
the arrival of the main body of the army at 
Lisbon, will transmit the real intentions of the 
Emperor, which will be, that the proposals 
made are not accepted, and that the country 
must be treated as a conquered territory. It is 
on this principle that we have acted in Italy^ 
where the property of aU Portuguese subjects 
has already been put under sequestration. 
By proceeding in this manner, you will, with- 
out firing a shot, make yourself master of 
ten sail of the line and valuable arsenals; 
that is the grand object, and to attain it you 
must iLever cease to hold out that you come not 
to make war but to conciliate." The secret 
instructions of Junot, written by the Empe- 
ror with his own hand, were of the same 
tenor:— "They enjoined Junot," says the 
Duchess of Abrantfes, "to do everything in 
order to gain possession, not of the person 
of the Prince of Brazil, but of certain otheir 
persons therein named, and above all, of the 
city, forts, andfleetotldsbon.'*— P'Abbaktbs^ 
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ihing but the one grand object in 
view.* He accordingly issued a pro- 
•clamation to the inhabitants, in which 
he disclaimed any hostile intentions, 
and declared he came only as an ally, 
and to save them from the hostility of 
the English.t 

18. Two days afterwards the army 
entered Portugal, where they soon 
gave convincing proofs how little their 
dec^red resolution of protecting pro- 
perty and abstaining from every spe- 
cies of outrage was to be relied on. 
Pillage of every sort was systemati- 
cally practised by all grades, from the 
commander-in-chief to the common 
soldier. Junot faithfully executed his 
instructions to employ the language of 
conciliation, but act upon the prin- 
ciple of the most decided hostility. 
Such conduct naturally made the in- 
habitants fly his approach ; and this 
circimistance, joined to the forced 
marches the soldiers were compelled 
to make, and the excessive severity of 
the rains, which fall in that country 
at that period of the year with all the 
violence of the tropics, soon reduced 
the army to the most frightful state of 
•disorder. Added to this, the rugged, 
impracticable nature of the roads, or 
rather mountain -paths, which they 
were obliged to traverse, destitute of 
bridges and almost impassable for car- 
riages, produced such an effect upon 
the French army, that in a few days it 
was as much disorganised as it would 
have been by the most disastrous de- 

* " On no account halt in your march even 
for a day. The want of provisions could be 
no reason for doing so, still less the state of 
the roads. Twenty thousand men can march 
and live anywhere, even in a desert." — ^Na- 
poleon to JuNOT, Nov. 2, 1807; Tobeno, i. 35. 

t " The Emperor Napoleon sends me into 
your country at the head of an army, to make 
common cause with your well-beloved sovereign 
against the tyrant of the seas, and save your 
beautiful capital from the fate of Copen- 
hagen. Discipline will be rigidly preserved ; 
I give you my word of honour for it ; but the 
smallest resistance will draw down the ut- 
most severity of military execution. The 
Portuguese, I am persimled, will discern 
their mie interests, and, seconding the pa- 
ci&c views of their Prince, receive us as 
friends ; jmd the city of Lisbon, in an espe- 
cial manner, vnll behold us with pleasure 
within its walls, at the head of «ax3a. an army 
as can alone preserve it from ih& etomal 
enemies of the Continent.** 



feat. Discipline was soon at an end; 
the commands of the officers were no 
longer attended to; the roll of the 
drum was drowned in the roar of the 
tempests ; the soldiers, drenched from 
head to foot, lay down on the wayside 
without either food or shelter; and 
this finely-appointed army, six-and- 
twenty thousand strong when it left 
Bayonne, amounted, when it reached 
Abrantes in Portugal, only to four 
thousand stragglers, half without arms, 
more like ghosts than the array des- 
tined to subdue a kingdom. No words 
can do justice to the hardships which 
were undergone, and the disorder 
which ensued, during the march from 
the frontier to Abrantes: the firm- 
ness of the oldest officers, even in the 
leading column, was shaken by it, and 
those which followed hurried along 
without any order, like a confused 
horde of robbers.? Their feet, bound 
up, were nearly all bleeding ; their 
faces pale and emaciated, their mus- 
kets broken into staffs for walking. 
Many battalions subsisted for days 
together on nothing but chestnuts, and 
the quantity even of that humble fare 
was so scanty that, from that cause 
among others, they lost several hun- 
dred men a-day : whole companies and 
squadrons were washed away in the 
ravines by the swollen moimtain-tor- 
rents. At length, after undergoing 
incredible privations, the leading bands 
of the French army, only fifteen h\m- 
dred strong, approached Lisbon in the 
end of November, but straggling in 
such small numbers, and in such de- 
plorable condition, that they resembled 
rather the fugitives who had escaped 

X "Itia impossible," says Thi^bault, an 
eyewitness, "to give an idea of the sufiPer- 
ings of the army before reaching Sobreira. 
In truth, if the leading columns were a prey 
to these horrors, which nothing could allevi- 
ate, it may easily be imagined what must 
have been the situation of those which suc- 
ceeded them. The army, in truth, was on 
the vei^e of dissolution ; it was on the point 
of disbanding altogether — the general-in- 
chief was within a hair's-breadth of being 
lefb without any followers. Nevertheless, it 
was indispensable not to halt for a moment; 
evearythir^ required to be risked : we were 
obliged to succeed, or bury ourselves in the 
mountains with the whole army.** — Tms> 
BAXTLT, Cam;pagiie en Portugal, 45. 
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from a disaetrous retreat, than the 
proud array which was to overturn a 
dynasty and subdue a kingdom. 

19. The elements of glorious resist- 
ance were not wanting in the Portu- 
guese capital. Its inhabitants were 
three hundred thousand : its forts 
strong, defended by a numerous artil- 
lery, and garrisoned by fourteen thou- 
sand men : an English squadron lay in 
the Tagus with Sir Sydney Smith at 
its head, whose versatile genius was 
peculiarly fitted for such an undertak- 
ing, and who had shown at Acre what 
vigour he could infuse into a besieged 
population. The English sailors long- 
ed to see the work of defence begin : 
Sir Sydney offered to bring his ships 
abreast of the quay, and there, second- 
ed by the indignant populace, dispute 
every inch of ground with the invader. 
But the destitute condition of the 
French army was unknown ; and even 
if it had been fully understood, both 
the Portuguese government and the 
English ambassador, Lord Strangford, 
were aware that Junot's was but the 
advanced guard of a greater army, 
which would speedily follow if the 
first was discomfited; and that any 
resistance would only serve to give the 
French Emperor an excuse for mea- 
sures of extraordinary rigour against 
the Portuguese nation, without afford- 
ing any reasonable prospect of ulti- 
mate success. The great object was 
to withdraw the royal family and the 
fleet from the grasp of the invaders, 
and secure for them a refuge in Bra- 
zil till the present calamitous season 
was overpast. As soon as they saw 
the danger approaching, therefore, the 
Portuguese government took every 
imaginable precaution to disarm the 
conqueror by anticipating all his requi- 
sitions. A proclamation, as already 
mentioned, was issued, closing the 
harbours against English vessels, and 
adopting the Continental System : and 
as the march of the invaders still con- 
tinued, this was followed, a few days 
afterwards, by another, in which the 
more rigorous step of sequestrating 
the property, and arresting the per- 
sons of such of the English as still 
remained in Portugal, was adopted, 



though with the secret desigB of in- 
demnifying the sufferers as soon as 
the means of doing so were at the dis- 
posal of government. Though thia 
last measure was known to be exceed- 
ingly painful to the Portuguese govern- 
ment, and was evidently adopted un- 
der the mere pressure of necessity, yet 
it was a step of such decided hostility^ 
that it compelled Lord Strangford tO' 
take down the arms of Great Britain, 
from his house, and demand his pass- 
ports ; and soon after, amidst the tears, 
of the inhabitants, he followed the 
English factory to Sir Sydney Smithes; 
fleet. 

20. Although, however, the rela- 
tions between the two countries were 
thus formally broken, yet as it wa& 
well known that the cabinet of Lisbon, 
had yielded only to unavoidable ne-^ 
cessity, and as their tardiness in acced- 
ing to the demand of Napoleon for the 
instant seizure of British property had 
sufiiciently demonstrated the reluc- 
tance with which measures of severity 
had been adopted by them, the Brit- 
ish ambassador still remained on board 
the English fleet, ready to take advan- 
tage of the first opening which should 
occur for the resumption of more 
amicable correspondence. Meanwhile, 
everything at Lisbon was vacillation 
and chaos ; and the Prince and his. 
coimcil, distracted between terror at. 
the unceasing advance of Junot, and 
anxiety about the loss of their colonies- 
and commerce by a rupture with Eng- 
land, hesitated between the bold coun- 
sels of Don Rodrigo de Lousa and the 
Count Linares, who strenuously re- 
commended determined resistance to 
the invaders, and the natural timidity 
of a court surrounded with dangers 
and debilitated by the pacific habits of 
preceding reigns. At length, however, 
such information was received as de- 
termined the irresolution of the cabi- 
net. An ominous line appeared in the 
Moniteur — "The house of Braganza 
has ceased to reign ;" and with the 
paper containing that announcement 
of the fate which awaited them. Lord 
Strangford transmitted to the Prince 
Regent copies of the secret treaty and 
convention of Fontainebleau, by which 
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tKe portions assigned to each of the 
partitioning powers were arranged. 

21. Intelligence, received shortly 
after the entrance of the Si)anish troops 
into Alentejo and the northern pro- 
"vinces of the kingdom, left no room 
for douht that the copies were correct, 
and that the treaty was immediately 
to be acted upon. At the same time 
Lord Strangford landed, and assured 
his royal highness, on the honour of 
the King of England, that the mea- 
sures hitherto adopted by the Portu- 
guese court were regarded as mere 
compulsory acts, and had noways 
abated the friendship of his old ally 
if he would still avail himself of it. 
These representations, seconded by the 
efforts of Sir Sydney Smith, who 
brought his squadron to the mouth 
of the harbour, ready alike for hostile 
operations or pacific assistance, gave 
such support to Don Rodrigo and the 
patriotic party, that the court resolved, 
if the messenger despatched to obtain 
a stoppage of Junot's advance was not 
successful, to embark for the Brazils. 
He entirely failed in arresting the 
inarch of the French, general, and or- 
ders were therefore given that the fleet 
should, as speedily as possible, be got 
ready for sea ; and the Prince Regent 
published a dignified proclamation on 
the following day, in which he an- 
nounced a resolution worthy of the 
former heroism of the house of Bra- 
ganza, and prepared to seek in Trans- 
atlantic climes "that freedom of which 
Europe had become unworthy."* 

22. The fleet at first was in a state 
but little prepared for crossing the At- 
lantic, and still less for conveying the 

* ** Having tried, by all p^sible means, 
to preserve the neutrality hitherto enjoyed 
"by my faithful and beloved subjects ; having 
exhausted my royal treasury, and made in- 
numerable other sacrifices, even going to 
the extremity of shutting the porte of my 
dominions to the subjects of my ancient and 
royal ally, the King of Great Britain, thus 
exposing the commerce of my people to 
total ruin, and consequently suffering the 
greatest lo^es in the collection of the royal 
revenue, I find that the troops of the Empe- 
ror of France, to whom I had united myself 
on the CkHitinent witii the hope of being no 
more disturbed, are actually marching into 
the interior of my dominions, and are far on 
their way towaroB this capital Desirous to 



motley and helpless crowd of old men, 
women, and children, who were pre- 
paring to follow the court in their mi- 
gration to South America. By great 
exertions, however, and the active aid 
of the British sailors, who, overjoyed 
at this extraordinary energy on the 
part of the Prince Regent, exerted 
themselves with imheard-of vigour in 
giving assistance, eight sail of the line, 
three frigates, five sloops, and a num- 
ber of merchant vessels, in all six-and- 
thirty sail, were got ready on the fol- 
lowing day, when the royal family pre- 
pared to carry their mournful but 
magnanimous resolution into execu- 
tion. Preceded by the archives, trea- 
sure, plate, and most valuable effects, 
the royal exiles proceeded in a long 
train of carriages to the water's edge. 
Never had been seen a more melan- 
choly procession, or one more calculat- 
ed to impress on the minds even of 
the most inconsiderate, the magnitude 
of the calamities which the unboimded 
ambition of France had brought on the 
other nations of Europe. The insane 
queen came in the firat carriage : for 
sixteen years she had lived in seclu- 
sion, but a ray of light had penetrated 
her reason in this extremity, and she 
understood and approved the corn^- 
geous act. " What ! " said she, " shall 
we abandon the kingdom without a 
a blow ? Not so fast," addressing the 
coachman; "they will think we are fly- 
ing." The widowed princess and the 
infanta Maria were in the next, with 
the Princess of Brazil, bathed in tears ; 
after them came the Prince Regent, 
pale and weeping at thus leaving, ap- 
parently for ever, the land of his 

avoid the fatal consequences of a defence, 
which would be far more dangerous than 
profitable, serving only to occasion a boimd- 
less eflTusion of blood, shocking to humanity, 
and to inflame the animosity of the troops 
which have entered this kingdom with the 
declaration and promise of not committing 
the smallest hostiMty; and knowing also, 
that they are more particularly d&ected 
against my royal person, and that my feith- 
ful subjects would be less exi>osedto dan- 
ger if I were absent from the kingdom, I 
have resolved to retire, with the queen and 
roy^ jEamily, to my dominions in America, 
and to ^tablish myself in the city of Bio 
Janeiro tfll a general peace." — Ann. Bfi^^ 
im, 776, State Papers, 
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f ailiers. In the magnitude of tlie royal 
distress, the multitude forgot their 
own dangers ; their commiseration was 
all for the august fugitives, thus driven 
by ruthless violence to a distant shore 
with the descendants of a long line of 
kings, forced to seek, in mournful 
exile, an asylum from the hand of the 
spoUer. 

23. Such was the crowd which as- 
sembled round the place of embarka- 
tion, that the prince was compelled to 
force his way through with his own 
hand. There was not a dry eye among 
all the countless multitude, when they 
stepped on board ; imcovered and 
weeping, the people beheld, in speech- 
less sorrow, the departure of their 
ancient rulers. In the general con- 
fusion of the embarkation, parents 
were separated from children, husbands 
from wives, and numbers of both re- 
mained ignorant of each other's safety 
tiU they landed in the Brazils; while 
the shore resounded with the lamenta- 
tions of those who were thus severed, 
probably for ever, from those whom 
they most loved. It was some conso- 
lation to the crowd, who watched with 
aching eyes the receding sails, to see 
the royal fleet, as it passed through the 
British squadron, received with a royal 
salute from all the vessels — emble- 
matic of the protection which Great 
Britain now extended to her ancient 
ally, and an earnest of that heroic sup- 
port which, through all the desperate 
conflict which followed, England was 
destined to afford to her courageous 
inhabitants. Numbers, however, ob- 
served, with superstitious dread, that 
at the moment of the salute the sun 
became ecHpsed, and mournfully re- 
peated the words, " The house of Bra- 
ganza has ceased to reign." Never had 
a city been penetrated with a more 
unanimous feeling of grief ; the royal 
family, kindly and warm-hearted, had 
long enjoyed the affections of the 
people ; the bitterness of conquest was 
felt without its excitement. In mourn- 
ful silence, the people lingered on the 
qiiay from whence the royal party had 
taken their departure ; every one, in 
returning to his home, felt as if he had 
lost a parent or a child. Fifteen thou- 



sand persons in all were got opa boaiid, 
and followed the fortunes of the ipyal 
family to the New World. They were 
conveyed in eight sail of the line, three 
frigates, and a great number of trams- 
ports and smaller vessels pressed into 
the service for the occasion. The em- 
barkation took place from the quay of 
Belem, on the same spot from whence, 
three centuries before, Vasco de Gama 
had sailed upon that immortal voyage 
which first opened to European enter- 
prise the regions of Oriental commerce, 
and whence Cabral set forth upon that 
expedition which gave Portugal an 
empire in the west, and had provided 
in the New World for her an asylum,, 
in the future wreck of her fortunes in 
the Old. 

24. Hardly had the royal squadron, 
amidst tempestuous gales, cleared the 
bar, and disappeared from the shores 
of Europe, when the advanced guard 
of Junot's army, reduced to sixteen 
hundred men and a few horsemen, ar- 
rived on the towers of Belem. He 
came just in time to see the fleet re- 
ceding in the distance, and in the ebul- 
lition of his passion, himself discharged 
a piece of ordnance at a merchant- 
vessel, which, long retarded by the 
multitude who were thronging on board,, 
was hasteniag, under the walls of that 
fortress, to join the fleet which had 
preceded it. Although, however, the 
French troops were so few, and in such 
deplorable condition as to excite pity 
rather than apprehension, yet no resist- 
ance was made; the regency, to whom 
the prince-royal had, on his departure, 
intrusted the administration of affairs, 
wisely deeming a contest hopeless from 
which the government itself shrank, 
and regarding as their first duty the 
negotiating favourable terms for the 
inhabitants with the invaders. Resist* 
ance, therefore, was not attempted; 
and Europe beheld with astonishment 
a capital containing three hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and fourteen 
thousand regular troops, open its gates 
to a wretched file of soldiers without 
a single piece of cannon, the vanguard 
of which, worn out and attenuated, not 
fifteen hundred strong, could hardly 
bear their muskets on their shoidders, 
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while the snoceeding columns were 
scattered in deplorable confosion over 
mountain'paths two hundred miles in 
length. Such was their state of 
starvation, that, on entering the city, 
many of the soldiers dropped down in 
the streets, or sank exhausted in the 
porches of the houses, being unable to 
ascend the stairs, imtil the Portuguese 
humanely brought them sustenance. 
Lisbon received its new masters on the 
anniversary of the very day (30th No- 
vember) on which, a hundred and sixty- 
seven years before, the Portuguese had 
overturned the tyranny of the Span- 
iards, and re-established, amidst uni- 
versal transport, the national indepen- 
dence. 

25. Junot immediately took military 
possession of the country ; the French 
troops were cantoned chiefly in the 
capital and the strongholds in its vicin^ 
ity ; while Elvas surrendered to the 
Spanish general Solano, and Taranco, 
with the northern corps of the troops 
of that nation, took peaceable posses- 
sion of the important and opulent city 
of Oporto. The strict discipline main- 
tained by these Peninsular corps af- 
forded a striking contrast to the license 
indulged in by the French soldiers, 
whose march, albeit through a friendly 
state, which had as yet committed no 
act of hostility, was marked by pltm- 
der, devastation, and ruin. Hopes even 
began to be entertained by those in the 
French interest, that the independence 
of their country mightstillbe preserved. 
But these hopes were of short duration ; 
and Portugal soon experienced, in all 
its bitterness, the fate of all the coun- 
tries which, from the commencement 
of the war, had received, whether as 
friends or enemies, the tricolor flag. 
Heavy contributions, both in money, 
subsistence, and clothing, had from 
the outset been levied by the French 
troops ; and Junot, with almost regal 
state, was lodged in the now deserted 
palace. But the first was ascribed by 
their deluded friends to the necessi- 
tous and destitute condition of the 
French troops ; and the last was for- 
given in an officer whose head, never 
equal to his valour, appeared to have 
been altogether carried away by the 



novelty and importance of the situa- 
tion in which he was now placed. 

26. All uncertainty, however, was 
soon at an end. A fortnight after their 
arrival a review of six thousand troops 
in the capital took place : the soldiers 
were assembled in the principal streets 
and squai-es — ^the infantry inbattalions, 
the cavalry in squadrons, the artillery 
limbered up and in order for service ; 
and the whole population of the neigh- 
bourhood crowded together to witness 
the spectacle. Suddenly the thunder 
of cannon from the Moorish fort at- 
tracted their attention ; all eyes were 
instantly turned in that direction, and 
they beheld the ancient flag of Por- 
tu^ torn from the stafl) upon which 
the tricolor standard was immediately 
hoisted. The magnitude of the cala- 
mity now became apparent : Portugal, 
seized by a perfidious ally, was to be 
reduced to a province of France. At 
first, a solemn silence prevailed; but 
soon a hoarse murmur, like the distant 
roar of the ocean, arose, and cries of 
"Portugal for ever! Death to the 
French ! " were heard on all sides. But 
the principal persons of the city were 
secured, the populace were unarmed, 
and the f oi-ts and batteries were all in 
the hands of the invaders. The even* 
ing passed in feverish agitation ; but 
the people, destitute of leaders, were 
imable to turn the general indigna- 
tion to any account, and the day 
closed without any convulsion having 
occurred. 

27. This measure, however signifi- 
cant as to the idtimate designs of the 
conqueror, was yet only a demonstra- 
tion; and as the police of Lisbon was 
rigidly enforced by the French, and no 
other change was made in the govern- 
ment but the introduction of two or 
three creatures of Napoleon's into the 
r^ency, which stiU administered the 
laws in the name of the Prince Regent, 
hopes began tobe again entertained that 
the occupation would prove only tem- 
porary. But the events which rapidly 
succeeded demonstrated that Portagal 
was destined to drain to the dregs the 
cup of humiliation before the day of its 
political resurrection came. A forced 
loan of 2,000,000 cruzados (£200,000) 
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was exactediromtheiiiercliants,thougli 
their fortunes were seriously affected 
by the blockade of the harbour, and the 
complete stoppage of foreign commerce 
and public credit. The entire confis- 
cation of English goods was next pro- 
claimed, and ordered to be enforced by 
tenfold penalties and corporal punish- 
ment; while the carrying of arms of 
any sort was strictly prohibited, under 
the pain of death, over the whole king- 
dom. Meanwhile, fresh troops, the last 
columns of Junot's array, daily poured 
into the capital; and to accommodate 
them, the monks were all turned out of 
the convents, which were forthwith con- 
verted into militaiy barracks. Still no 
indication of a permanent partition of 
thekingdomhadappearedatLisbon,and 
Junot seemed chiefly intent on a small 
squadron which he was fitting out with 
great expedition in the harbour, appa- 
rently against the English; although 
the Spanish officers at Oporto and in 
Alentejo made no secret of the treaty 
of Fontainebleau, and had already be- 
gun to levy the revenue collected there 
in the name of the King of Spain. But 
on the 1st February the mask was com- 
pletely thrown aside, and it appeared 
that Napoleon was resolved to appro- 
priate the whole monarchy to himself, 
without allotting any portion to his 
confederates in iniquity. On that day 
Junot went in state to the palace of the 
Inquisition, a fitting place for such a 
deed, where the regency was assembled, 
and, after a studied harangue, read a 
proclamation of Napoleon, dated from 
Milan in the December preceding, fol- 
lowed by a proclamation of his own, 
which at once dissolved the regency — 
appointed Junot governor of the whole 
kingdom, with instructions to admin- 
ister it all in the name of the Emperor 

* "Inhabitants of Portugal," said Junot's 
proclamation, "your interests have engaged 
the attention of the Emperor : it is time 
that all uncertainty as to your fate should 
cease ; the fate of Portugal is fixed, and its 
future prosperity secured by its being taken 
under the aU-powerful protection of Napo- 
leon the Great. The Prince of Brazil, by- 
abandoning Portugal, has renounced all his 
rights to the sovereignty of that kingdom ; 
the house of Braganza has ceased to reign in 
FoHugal ; the Emperor Napoleon has deter- 
mined that that beautiful country, governed 



Napoleon— ordained a large body of 
Portuguese troops to be forthwith 
marched out of the Peninsula— and 
for the support of the army of occupa- 
tion, now termed the Army of Portugal, 
imposed a contribution of a hundred 
million of francs, (£4,000,000), above 
double the annual revenue of the mon- 
archy, upon its inhabitants, besides 
confiscating the whole property of the 
royal family, and of all who had at- 
tended them in their flight.* 

28. These orders were instantly car- 
ried into effect. The Portuguese arms 
were everywhere taken down from the 
public offices and buildings, and those 
of imperial France substituted in their 
room. Justice was administered in 
the name of the French Emperor, and 
by the Code Napoleon ; the whole re- 
venue was collected by the French 
authorities, and the regiments assigned 
for the foreign army moved towards 
the frontiers. A universal despair 
seized all classes at this clear mani- 
festation of the subjugation of their 
country. The peasants, heart-broken 
and desperate, refused to sow their 
fields with grain; the soldiers, wher- 
ever they were not overawed by a 
superior force of the French army, 
disbanded and returned home, or be- 
took themselves to the mountains as 
robbers; the higher classes almost all 
fled from Lisbon, as from a city visited 
by the plague; and, notwithstanding 
the presence and influence of the 
French, only three houses were lighted 
on occasion of the general illumina- 
tion ordered by the invaders, in honour 
of the change of government. In the 
provinces, the general indignation was 
manifested in still more unequivocal 
colours. The growing insolence and 
rapacity of the French soldiers brought 

over its whoU extent in his name, shall be ad- 
ministered by the general -in -chief of his 
ai-my." Thus did Napoleon first sign a 
treaty at Fontainebleau for the entire spoli- 
ation of the Portuguese dominions ; next, 
by his perfidious invasion, drive the ruling 
sovereign into exile ; and then assign that 
very compulsory departure as a reason 
for the previously determined appropria- 
tion of the whole of his territories to hmi- 
ae]f.—See both the Milan Decree and Junot s 
Proclamation in Foy, iii. 343, 345; Fieces 
JvM. 
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them into frequent conflicts with the 
now aroused population ; tumtilts, mas- 
sacres, and military executions, occur- 
red in ahnosfc every city, village, and 
hamlet of Portugal ; and Junot, alarm- 
ed at the increasing ferment, formally 
disbanded the whole of the army* 
which had not been ordered to pro- 
ceed to France. Meanwhile plunder 
was universal from the highest rank 
to the lowest; and the general-in-chief 
set the example of general spoliation, 
by appropriating to himself plate and 
valuable articles of every description, 
collected from the churches and royal 
palaces. No sooner had Napoleon re- 
ceived intelligence of the subjugation 
of the kingdom, however, than, disre- 
garding alike the declared wishes of 
the inhabitants and the stipulations 
of the treaty of Fontainebleau, so re- 
cently signed by himself, he made offer 
of the crown of Portugal to his brother 
Lucien, accompanied with a hint that 
his daughter by his first marriage 
might obtain the hand of the Prince 
of Asturias, an alliance which that 
prince had already solicited. Lucien, 
however, with honourable disinterest- 
edness, refused both offers, as they 
were coupled with the condition that 
he should repudiate his second wife, 
Miss Paterson, an American by birth, 
to whom he was much attached. 

29. While the fate of Portugal was 
thus to all appearance sealed by the 
usinpation of Napoleon, events of still 
greater importance were in pn)gress 
in relation to the Spanish monarchy, 
which, in their immediate effects, pre- 

* The Portuguese legion tlius drafted off 
for France was at first nine thousand sti'ong, 
but five thousand deserted or died on the 
inarch through Spain, and not four thou- 
sand reached Bayonne. Napoleon, however, 
who there reviewed them, said to Prince 
Volkonski, * ' These are the men of the south ; 
they are of an impassioned temperament ; I 
will make them excellent soldiers." They 
served with distinction both in Austria and 
Bussia, and were particularly noticed for 
their good conduct at Wagram in 1809, and 
Smolensk© in 1812. They were fjvithful to 
their colours and oaths, though still in their 
hearts attached to their country, and bore 
on their standards this striking device — 

*' VadiiDtts immixti Daoals ; haad oomise nostro*" 
— FoY, iii. 40, 41, note. 

TOL. VUL 



cipitated the explosion of the Penin- 
sular war. Whatever care the advisers 
of Ferdinand may have taken to conceal 
from the reigning monarch his letter 
of 11th October, proposing, without 
his father's knowledge, an alSance with 
the imperial family, so important a 
step did not long remain unknown to 
the Prince of the Peace. The numer- 
ous spies in his employment who sur- 
rounded the heir-apparent, both in the 
French capital and his palace of the 
Escurial, got scent of the secret; Is- 
quierdo transmitted from Paris intel- 
ligence that some negotiation of im- 
portance was in progress, in conse- 
quence of which the Prince was more 
narrowly watched; and as the evident 
anxiety and preoccupation of his mind 
seemed to justify the suspicions which 
were entertained, he was at length 
arrested by orders of his father, and 
seals put on all his papers. He was 
privately examined before the privy 
council, and afterwards reconducted as 
a prisoner by the King himself, in 
great state at the head of his guards, 
to the palace of the Escurial, whose 
walls, still melancholy from the tragic 
catastrophe of the unfortimate Don 
Carlos in a preceding reign, were 
fraught with the most sinister pre- 



30. Among his private papers were 
found one written entirely by the hand 
of the Prince, blank in date, and with 
a black seal, bestowing on the Duke 
del Infantado the office of governor- 
general of New Castile, and all the 
forces within its bounds, in the event 
of the King's death ; a key to the cor- 
respondence in cipher formerly canied 
on by the late Princess of Asturias 
and iJie Queen of Naples, her mother; 
and a memorial of twelve pages to the 
King, filled with bitter complaints 
of the long-continued persecution of 
which the prince had been the object, 
denouncing the Prince of the Peace as 
guilty of the most wicked designs, 
even that of mounting the throne by 
the death of his royal master, and pro- 
posing a variety of steps to secure the 
arrest of that powerful favourite. A 
paper of five pages was also discovered, 
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iyrititeni Hfce the preceding, by Escoi- 
quiz, detailing the measures adopted 
by the Prince of the Peace to bring 
about a marriage between the heir- 
apparent and his wife's sister, and the 
best mode of avoiding it; and hinting 
at the prospect of an alliance between 
the Pruice of Asturias and a member 
of the imperial family of France. In 
these papers, thus laid open without 
reserve to the royal scrutiny, there 
was nothing, with the exception of the 
first, which had even the appearance 
of imphcating the Prince in any de- 
sign against his father's life or autho- 
rity; though much descriptive of that 
envenomed rancour between his con- 
fidants and those of the reigning mon- 
arch, which the long ascendant of ihe 
Prince of the Peace, and the animosity 
which had prevailed between him and 
the heir-apparent, were so well cal- 
culated to produce. Even the first, 
though it indicated an obvious pre- 
paration for the contemplated event 
of the King's decease, and fairly in- 
ferred an anxiety for that event, could 
not, when taken by itself without any 
other evidence, be considered as a le- 
gitimate ground for concluding that 
so atrocious an act as the murder or 
deposition of the King was in contem- 
plation; since it was equally referable 
to the anxiety of the heir -apparent, 
who had given no indications of so 
depraved a disposition, to secure the 
succession, menaced as he conceived 
it to be, upon his father's natural de- 
mise. 

31. Revealed, however, to a corrupt- 
ed court, and falling into the hands 
of persons actuated by the worst sus- 
picions, because themselves capable 
of the most nefarious designs, these 
papers afforded too fair an opportunity 
to Godoy and his party of ruining the 
Prince, and at the same time gave a 
clear indication of the danger which 
they would themselves nm upon his 
accession to the thi'one, to be laid aside 
Avithout being made the foundation of 
decisive measures. On the very next 
day, accordingly, a proclamation was 
issued from the Escurial by the King, 
in which the Prince of Ajsturias was 
openly chained with having engaged 



in a conspiracy for the dethronement 
and death of his father; and the im- 
mediate prosecution and trial of all 
his advisers was announced to the be- 
wildered public* At the same time 
despatches were forwarded to Napo- 
leon, reiterating the same charges, and 
earnestly imploring his coimsel and 
assistance in extricating his unfortu- 
nate ally from the difficulties with 
which he was surrounded.^ 

32. When Napoleon, however, re- 
ceived this letter, he was noways dis- 
posed to lend any assistance to Charles 
IV., on whose dethronement he was 
fully resolved, though he was as yet 
uncertain as to the particular means 
or course to be followed in order to 
effect that object. He determined^ 
accordingly, to keep himself entirely 
clear from these dissensions, took the 
utmost care that his name should not 

* It was stated in this proclamation — " I 
was living persuaded that I was surrounded 
with the love due to a parent by his offspring, 
when an unknown hand suddenly revealed 
to me the monstrous and unheard-of con- 
spiracy which had been formed against my 
life. That life, so often endangered, had be- 
come a burden to my successor, who, pre- 
occupied, blinded, and forgetful of all the 
Christian principles which my care and 
paternal love have taught him, had engaged 
in a conspiracy for my dethronement. I was 
anxious myself to ascertain the fact, and, 
surprising him in his own apartment, I dis- 
covered the cipher which enabled him to 
correspond with his companions in iniquity. 
Everything necessary has been done, and 
the proper orders given for the trial of these 
guilty associates, whom I have ordered to be 
put under arrest, as weU as directed the con- 
finement of my son to his own apartments.'* 
— Proclamation, 30th October 1807 ; Toreno, 
i. 34. 

t "Sire, my brother — At the moment 
when I was exclusively occupied with the 
means of destroying our common enemy, 
and fondly hoped that aU. the plots of the 
late Queen of Naples were buried with her 
daughter, I discovered with horror that the 
spirit of intrigue had penetrated the interior 
of my palace, and that my eldest son, the 
heir-presxmiptive to the throne, had not only 
formed the design to dethrone, but even to 
attempt the life of myself and his mother. 
Such an atrocious attempt merits the most 
exemplary punishment ; the law which calls 
him to the succession should be repealed ; 
one of my brothers will be more worthy to 
replace him in my heart, and on the throne. 
I pray yoiu: majesty to aid me by your 
wisdom and counsel." — ChariiES IV. to Na- 
poleon; St Lorenzo^ 30th October 1807; 
Savary, iii. 143. 
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in any way be mixed up with, them, 
and resolved only to tsie advantage 
of their existence, to get quit, if poff- 
sible, of both father and son. He 
said, therefore, on receipt of the letter, 
— " These are domestic concerns of the 
King of Spain; I will have nothing to 
do with them." At the same time 
Champagny, minister of foreign af- 
fairs, wrote to the Prince of the Peace, 
that on no account was the Emperor's 
name to be implicated in this affair ; * 
and Talleyrand gave the same assur- 
ances in the strongest terms to Isqui- 
erdo; protesting at the same time 
Napoleon's fixed resolution to carry 
into execution the whole provisions of 
the treaty of Fontainebleau.t But 
though thus cautious to avoid any act 
which might implicate him in these 
transactions, Napoleon was not the 
less active in making every preparation 
for turning to the best account the dis- 
sensions of the royal family of Spain. 
From that moment he resolved to 
make them the means of overturning 
the whole Bourbon dynasty. Orders 
were immediately sent to the second 
army of the Gironde, under General 
Dupont, to cross the frontier; and at 
Bayonne a third was hastily formed 
under Moncey, to act as a reserve to 
the two which preceded it. At the 

* " The Emperor insists that on no ac- 
count should ans^thing be said or published 
in relation to this affair, which involves Mm 
or his ambassador. He has done nothing 
which could justify a suspicion that either 
he himself or his minister have known or 
encouraged any domestic intrigues of Spain. 
He declares positively that he never has, 
and never will, intermeddle with them. He 
never intended that the Prince of Asturias 
should marry a princess of France, or Made- 
moiselle Tascher, long since affianced to an- 
other; he wiU oppose no marriage of the 
Prince of Asturias with any person he 
pleases; his ambassador Beauhamais has 
instructions to take no part in the affairs of 
Spain." — Champagny to the Pkince of the 
P'eace, 15th November 1807; Thibaudeau, 
m. 291, 292. 

t "What chiefly shocked the Emperor," 
said Talleyrand to Isquierdo on 15th Novem- 
ber, '• was, after the treaty of 27th October, 
to see himself api^urently impHcated, in the 
feice of Europe, in intrigues and treasons. 
He has expressed a natural indignation at it, 
because it affects his honour and probity. 
The Emperor desires only the strict execu- 
tion of the treaty of Fontainebleau."— -Thi- 

BAUDEAD, Vl 291. 



same time forty-eight depots of hat' 
talions, mustering twenty-eight thou- 
sand combatants, were drawn from 
the troops on the Rhine, and ordered 
to move in the same direction. Mean 
time, the storm which threatened such 
serious consequences blew over in 
Spain, from a discovery of the party 
who was at the bottom of the intrigue. 
The Prince of Asturias, justly alarmed 
for his life, revealed, in a private in- 
terview with his father and mother, 
the letter he had written to Napoleon, 
proposing his hand to one of his rela- 
tions, and at the same time disclosed 
all the parties, not excluding the 
French ambassador, who were privy 
to that proceeding. 

33. This disclosure operated like a 
charm in stilling the fury of the fac- 
tion opposed to the Prince. Ignorant 
of the extent or intimacy of his rela- 
tions with the French Emperor, they 
recoiled at the idea of driving to ex- 
tremities the heir of the throne, who 
might possibly have engaged so power- 
ful a protector in his cause. The mat- 
ter was therefore hushed up; the 
Prince wrote penitential letters to his 
father and mother, avowing " that he 
had failed in his duty, inasmuch as he 
should have taken no step without 
their conciurence," and throwing him- 
self on their mercy. Upon this a de- 
cree of the Eling was issued, declaring, 
" The voice of nature has disarmed the 
arm of vengeance: when a guilty party 
solicits pardon, the heart of a father 
cannot refuse it to a son. My son ha& 
disclosed the authors of the horrible 
plan whicb some wretches have put- 
into his head; I pardon him, and shall 
receive him to favour when he has 
given proofs of sincere amendment." 
The trial of the Prince's confidants 
went on ; but terminated, three months 
after, in their entire acquittal, to the 
great joy of the nation, which had 
never attached any credit to this al- 
leged conspiracy, but considered it as 
a got-up device of the Prince of the 
Peace to ruin his rival Escoiquiz. 
Nevertheless, that acute counsellor, as 
weU as the Dukes of Infantado and St 
Carlos, with several others, were kept 
in confinement, or sent into exile; and 
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Napoleon, who in truth had not m- 
,sjbigated this intrigue, hut saw the 
aivantage it would give him in his 
designs against the Peninsula, was 
rejoiced to see the father and son thus 
envenomed against each other, and se- 
cretly resolved to dispossess them both.* 
34. It was not long before this re- 
solution to appropriate to himself a 
part, at least, of the Spanish dominions, 
without the slightest regard to his re- 
cent and solemn guarantee of their in- 
tegrity in the treaty of Fontainebleau, 
was acted upon by the French Emperor. 
The force of forty thousand men, 
which had been provided for at Bay- 
onne by that treaty, but which was 
not to enter Spain except with the 
consent of the King of Spain, was now 
increased, in consequence of the orders 
already noticed, to sixty thousand; and 
without any authority from the Span- 
ish government, and though the situa- 
tion of Portugal noways called for their 
advance, they began to cross the fron- 
tier, and take the road, not towards 
Lisbon, hut Madrid. Twenty -four 
thousand infantry and four thousand 
horse, with forty guns, under Dupont, 
first passed the Bidassoa, and moved 
towards Valladolid, where headquar- 
ters were established in the beginning 
of January. A second army, under 
Moncey, consisting of twenty-five thou- 
sand foot, three thousand horse, and 
forty pieces of artillery, soon followed; 
and such was the haste with which 
these troops were forwarded to their 
destination, that they were conveyed 
across France by post, and rapidly de- 
filed towards the Ebro. At the same 
time, on the other extremity of the 
Pyrenees, Duhesme, with twelve thou- 
sand infantry, two thousand cavalry, 
and twenty cannon, entered Catalonia, 
and took the road to Barcelona. Nor 
was the Emperor less active in bring- 
ing forward additional troops, to act 
as a reserve to those thus pushed for- 
ward into the Peninsula. The old 
battalions of the Grand Army were 

* "I never," said Napoleon, "excited the 
King of Spain against his son, I saw them 
envenomed against each other, and thence 
conceived the design of deriving advantage 
to myself, aJiddispossessing both."— 0'M.eab,a, 
ii 160. 



directed towards the Rhine, from the 
north of Germany; the whole country 
beyond the Vistula was evacuated by 
the French troops. Davoust, with his 
numerous corps, the Poles and the 
Saxons, moved to the country between 
the Vistula and the Oder. Soult, 
with his corps, was recalled from 
Old Prussia to the west of that 
kingdom ; the Imperial Guard re- 
ceived orders to march on Paris. 
But though this general move to the 
westward took place, the Emperor's 
hold of the north of Germany was 
not sensibly relaxed. Mortier with his 
corps was left in Silesia : Victor, with 
his corps and the reserve cavalry, con- 
tinued to occupy Berlin : Bemadotte 
was in Stralsund, and all the fortresses 
on the Oder and the Elbe were still in 
the hands of the French. It was not 
surprising that Napoleon was able in 
this manner to keep hold of all Europe, 
for he had at this time 800,000 men in 
arms of the French empire, besides 
150,000 of the allied states.f 

35. Although the operations in Por- 
tugal afibrded no sort of reason for this 
formidable invasion, yet, so much were 
the inhabitants of the country in the 
habit of yielding implicit obedience to 
the French authorities, in consequence 
of the submissive attitude of their 
government for so long a period, that 
it excited very little attention either 
in Spain or over the rest of Europe— 
to the greater part of which it was al- 
most unknown. Public attention fol- 
lowed the progress of the Emperor in 
Italy; and, dazzled by the splendid 
pageants and important changes which 
were there going forward, paid little 
regard to the progress of obscure corps 
v,ia the Pyrenean frontier. Notwith- 
standing all their infatuation, however, 
the cabinet of Madrid were not with- 

t "I have upwards of 800,000 men under 
arms. I have still an army on the Passarge, 
near the Niemen ; I have one at Warsaw, 
one in Silesia, one at Hamburg, one at Ber- 
lin, one at Boulogne, one marching upon 
Portugal, and a second which I am gathering 
at Bayonne ; one in Italy, one in Dalraatia, 
which I am reinforcing at this moment with 
6000 men; I have one also at Naples. I 
have garrisons at all the points of my mari- 
time frontier." — Napoleon to Joseph, 2ist 
October 1807 ; Thiers, viii, 310, note. 
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out anxiety at this uncalled-for and 
suspicious invasion of their frontiers. 
But they were deceived by the repeated 
assurances which they received, both 
verbally and in writing, from the 
French ministers, of the determination 
of the Emperor to execute all the pro- 
visions of the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, [Ante, Chap. Ln. § 13] ; and the 
Prince of the Peace was fearful lest, 
by starting ill-timed suspicions, he 
might put in hazard the brilliant pros- 
pects which he conceived were open- 
ing both to the Spanish monarchy and 
himself from the spoliation of Portugal. 
They were involved in the meshes of 
guilty ambition, and could not extri- 
cate themselves from its toils till they 
had themselves become its prey. 

36. The time, however, was now 
rapidly approaching when Napoleon 
deemed it safe to throw off the mask. 
No sooner had he returned from Italy 
to Paris than the minister of war 
transmitted a message to the senate, 
requiring the levy of eighty thousand 
conscripts out of those who should be- 
come liable to serve in 1809 — a requi- 
sition which that obsequious body 
forthwith voted by acclamation, though 
the peace of Tilsit had, to all appear- 
ance, closed the Temple of Janus for a 
very long period, at least in regard to 
Continental wars. This warlike mes- 
sage, though levelled ostensibly at 
England, contained ambiguous expres- 
sions which pointed not imequivocally 
to projects of aggrandisement on the 
sideofthe Spanish peninsula.* Shortly 
after, the French forces began, by 
fraud and false pretences, to make 
themselves masters of the frontier for- 
tresses of Spain; and the success with 
which their dishonourable stratagems 
were crowned was such as ^most to 
* "There is a necessity," said COarke and 
Champagny, "of having considerable forces 
on all points exposed to attack, in order to 
be in a situation to take advantage of any 
fevourable circumstances which may occur 
to carry the war into the bosom of England, 
to Ireland, or the Indies. Vulgar politicians 
conceive the Emperor should disarm ; such 
a proceeding would be a real scourge to 
France. It is not enough to have an army 
in Portugal; Spain is in alarm for Cadiz; 
Ceuta is menaced ; the English have disem- 
barked many troops in the neighbourhood 
of Gibraltar; they have dhrected to that 
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exceed belief, and such as could not 
have occurred except in a monarchy 
debilitated by a long period of despotic 
misrule. Pampeluna was the first to 
be surprised. Early in February, Gen- 
eral d'Armagnac directed his steps on 
this perfidious mission through Ron- 
cesvalles, the traditional scene of heroic 
achievement, now for the first time the 
theatre of disgraceful treachery. He 
first requested leave from the governor 
of that fortress to lodge two battalions 
with the Spanish troops in the citadel : 
and when this was refused, remained 
for some days in the town on the most 
friendly terms with the Spanish gar- 
rison, until they were so completely 
thrown off their guard, that he suc- 
ceeded in surprising the principal gate 
of the citadel by means of three hun- 
dred men, admitted one by one, with 
arms under their cloaks, during the 
night, into his house, which was within 
the walls, while the attention of the 
Spanish sentinels was taken off by his 
soldiers pelting each other in sport 
with snow-balls close to the draw- 
bridge of the citadel. Next morning 
a proclamation appeared, beseeching 
the inhabitants to "consider this as 
only a trifling change, incapable of dis- 
turbing the harmony which ought to 
subsist between two faithful allies." 
The surprise was complete; but the 
perfidy and disgrace so evident, that 
the brave d'Armagnac, who gained it, 
expressed his disgust at being employed 
on such a service in his despatches to 
Berthier announcing it.+ 

37. Duhesme's instructions were, in 
like manner, to make himseK master 
of Barcelona; and he was not long of 
fulfilling his orders. Boldly advancing 
towards that fortress, under the pre- 
tence of pursuing his march to Valen- 

quarter those which have been recalled from 
the Levant or withdrawn from Sicily. The 
vigilance of their cruisers on the Spanish 
coast is hourly increasing; they seem dis- 
posed to avenge themselves on that kingdom 
for the reverses they have experienced in the 
colonies. The wJiole Peninsula, therefore, in 
an especial manner calls for the attention of his 
majesty.*' — Clabke and Champagny's Re- 

rts, Moniteur, 24th Jan. 1808: and Foy. iii 
,77. 

t " Ce sont 1^ de vilaines missions.**— 
I)*Aemaqnac au Ministre de la Gverre, Feb. 
9, 1808 ; TmzEs, viii. 490. 
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cia, lie totally disregarded the sum- 
mons of the Conde de Espeleta, the 
captam-general of the province, who 
required him to suspend his move- 
ments till advices were received from 
Madrid, and so intimidated the gov- 
ernor, by threatening to throw upon 
him the whole responsibility of any 
differences which might arise between 
the two nations from the refusal to 
admit the French soldiers within the 
walls, that he succeeded in getting 
possession of the town. Still, how- 
ever, Fort Montjuic and the citadel 
were in the hands of the Spaniards; 
but the same system of audacious 
treachery shortly after made the in- 
vaders masters of these strongholds. 
Count Theodore Lecchi, the com- 
mander of the Italian division, assem- 
bled his troops as for a parade on the 
glacis of the citadel. After the in- 
spection was over, the Italian general 
came with his staff on horseback, to 
converse with the Spanish officers, and 
insensibly moved forward to the di'aw- 
bridge ; and while still there, so as to 
prevent its being drawn up, a company 
of grenadiers stole unperceived round 
the palisades, and, rushing in, dis- 
armed the Spanish guard at the gate, 
and introduced four battalions, who 
got possession of the place. Montjuic 
fell still more easily: the governor, 
though a man of courage and honour, 
was unable to withstand the peremp- 
tory summons of the French general, 
who audaciously demanded the sur- 
render of that impregnable fortress,* 
with the menace to render him respon- 

* "My soldiers," said he, "are in posses- 
-sion of the citadel ; instantly open the gates 
of Montjuic, for I have the special commands 
of the Emperor Napoleon to place garrisons 
in your fortresses. If you hesitate, I wiU on 
the spot declare war against Spain, and you 
will be exclusively responsible for all the 
torrents of blood which your resistance will 
^jause to be shed." The name of Napoleon 
produced all these marvellous eflfects ; it 
operated like a charm in paralysing the re- 
sistance even of the most intrepid spirits ; 
many could encounter death, few had the 
moral courage to imdergo the political risk 
<5onsequent on resistance to his mandate. 
The Spanish governors at this period had also 
another excuse — ^the perfidy with which they 
were assailed by his orders was so unprece- 
dented as to be inconceivable ^o men of hon- 
cur.— FoY, iii. 80. . ^ 



sible for the whole consequences of a 
war with France, which would inevi- 
tably result from a refusaL 

38. San Fernando de Figueras next 
fell into the hands of the French. The 
governor, on his guard against surpiise, 
was cajoled into permitting two hun- 
dred conscripts to be lodged in the 
citadel, the finest fortification in Spain, 
under pretence that there was not ac- 
commodation for them in the town. 
Instead of conscripts, chosen soldiers 
were introduced, who in the night 
overpowered the sentinels, and admit- 
ted four regiments that lay in the 
neighbourhood. Finally, San Sebas- 
tian, the key to the great road from 
Bayonne to Madrid, and the destined 
theatre of such desperate struggles be- 
tween the French and EngHsh, was 
obtained on still more easy terms. By 
permission of the Spaniards, it had 
become the depot for the hospital of 
the French regiments who had passed 
through; but the governor, conceiv- 
ing disquietude at the visible increase 
in the number of these pretended 
patients, and having learned some in- 
discreet expressions of Murat as to San 
Sebastian being indispensable to the 
security of the French army, commu- 
nicated his fears to the captain-general 
of the province, and also to the Prince 
of the Peace, with an earnest request 
for instructions. The prince, too far 
gone to recede, coimselled submission, 
though his eyes were now opened to 
the treachery of which he had been 
the victim ; and, to his disgrace be it 
said, the last bulwark of his country 
was yielded up in consequence of ex- 
press instructions from him, written 
with his own hand.i* 

t On the margin of the letter of the Duke 
de Mahon, captain-general of Guipuscoa, re- 
questing instructions, and fully detailing the 
danger, was written in the Prince of the 
Peace's own hand— "Let the governor give 
up the place, since he has not the means of 
resisting ; but let him do so in an amicable 
manner, as has been done in other places 
where there were even fewer reasons or 
grounds for excuse than in the case of San 
Sebastian."— March 3, 1808 ; Toreno, i. 58, 
The general answer returned by the Princa 
of the Peace to the repeated demands which 
he received from the north, for instructions 
how to act, had previously been—** Receivo 
the French well ; they are our allies ; they 
come to us as friends. "—Hakdenberg, x. 122. 
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39. Thuswere taken, by the treachery 
and artifices of the French Emperor, 
the four frontier fortresses of Spain; 
those which coxmnand the three great 
roads by Perpignan, Kavarre, and Bis- 
cay, across the Pyrenees, and the pos- 
session of which gives an invader the 
entire command of the only passes 
practicable for any army from France 
into the Peninsula, ^d they were 
taken not only daring a period of pro- 
found peace, but of close alliance be- 
tween the two countries, and by a 
power which, only a few months be- 
fore, had solemnly guaranteed the in- 
tegrity of the Spanish dominions 1 His- 
tory has few blacker or more disgrace- 
ful deeds to conmiemorate ; and, doubt- 
less, the perpetration of them must 
have been a subject of shame to many 
of the brave men engaged in the un- 
dertaking, how much soever the better 
feelings of the majority may have been 
obliterated by that fatal revolutionary 
principle which measures the morality 
of all public actions by no other test 
but success. To the disgrace of Napo- 
leon, it is now proved by the instruc- 
tions to Murat, signed with his own 
hand, that these atrocious acts of per- 
fidy were not only planned, but direct- 
ly enjoined by himself.* Napoleon, 
however, who never inquired into the 
means, provided the end was f avour- 

* "Murat's instructions were, — to get to- 
gether 600,000 rations of biscuits already 
baked at Bayonne; to occupy at once the 
<ntadel of Fampeluna, tJie forts of Barcelona 
a/nd StSeboitian : to give, as a ground to the 
Spanish commanders for this occupation, the 
Tisual military rule of securing the rear of an 
army, when advancing even in a friendly 
country ; to keep all the troops well in hand, 
as if in face of an enemy ; not to hold any 
commimication with the Spanish court with- 
out a formal order ; to answer no letter from 
the Prince of tiie Peace ; if so questioned as 
to be unable to remain altogether silent, to 
reply that the French army entered Spain 
for a purpose known to Napoleon alone, a 
purpose which was certainly for the advan- 
tage both of France and Spain ; to speak 
vaguely of Cadiz and Gibraltar ; to announce 
to the Basque provinces that their privileges 
would be respected; to recommend the most 
fraternal relations witti the noble Spanish 
people ; amid all these protestations of friend- 
ship J to meraion no name but that of tlie Span- 
ish people, and never to aJlude to the KtTig, 
GkaHesIV., or his govemme7d,**—Inaructions 
0/ Napoleon to Murat, 20th February 1808; 
Thiebs, Coimilixt et VEmjpire, viii 464, 465. 



able, was overjoyed at this easy acqui- 
sition of the keys of Spain, and was led 
from it to discard all fears of a serious 
rupture in the course of his projected 
changes of dynasty in the Peninsula. 
With his accustomed vigour, he in- 
stantly prepared to make the most of 
his extraordinary good fortune in these 
important conquests. Fresh troops 
were^ quickly poured into the newly- 
acqidred fortresses ; their ramparts 
were armed, their ditches scoured, 
their arsenals fiUed ; the monks in 
them were aU turned adrift, and the 
monasteries converted into barracks. 
Several millions of biscuits were baked 
in the frontier towns of France, and 
speedUy stored in their extensive maga- 
zines. The whole country from the 
Bidassoa to the Douro was covered 
with armed men ; the Spanish autho- 
rities in all the towns were supplanted 
by French ones i and before a single 
shot had yet been fired, or one angry 
note interchanged between the cabi- 
nets, the whole of Spain, north of the 
Ebro, had been already wrested from 
the crown of Castilcf 

40. How deeply soever Godoymay 
have been implicated, by long-estab- 
lished intimacy and recent lures, in 
the meshes of French diplomacy, he 
could not any longer remain blind to 
the evident tendency of the designs 
of Napoleon. The seizure of Pampe- 
luna first drew the veil in part from 
his eyes ; the successive captures of 
Barcelona, Figueras,and San Sebastian, 
next tore it asunder ; finally, the pro- 
clamation of Junot, on the 1st Feb- 
ruary, at once dashed to the earth all 
his hopes of national or individual ag- 
grandisement. The portentous an- 
nouncement that Junot was to admin- 
ister the affairs of Portugal in its whole 
extentf in the name of the Emperor, 
evinced clearly that all the provisions 

t General Foy, though a liberal writer, 
and of the Napoleon school, gives a fuU de- 
tail, much to his credit, of these disgraceful 
transactions, and draws a veil over none of 
the dishonourable deeds by which the^ were 
accomplished,— FoY, iii. 75, 85. This is the 
true and honourable spirit of history, and 
withal the most politic, for it gives double 
weight to the defence of his country on other 
points when undertaken by such a cham- 
pion. 
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in the treaty of Fontainebleau in favour 
either of the Spanish fatnily, who had 
ceded the throne of Tuscany, or of the 
Prince of the Peace iudividually, were 
"blown to the winds. The private cor- 
respondence of that ambitious states- 
man, accordingly, at this period, evinces 
the utmost uneasiness regarding the 
designs of France.* But the imcer- 
tainty of which he so bitterly com- 
plained was of short duration. A re- 
quisition by Napoleon for the removal 
of the Spanish fleet to Toulon, which 
the cabinet of Madrid were weak 
enough to comply with, though the 
rapid succession of events prevented 
its execution, was soon followed by a 
formal demand of all Spain to the 
north of the Ebro, to be incorporated 
with the French monarchy. In re- 
turn, he offered to cede to the Spanish 
monarchy his newly-acquired realm of 
Portugal J but it was readily foreseen 
that the proposal would prove entirely 
elusory, as Junot had taken possession 
of the whole country in the name of 
Napoleon, and it was not to be sup- 
posed he would ever relinquish lus 
grasp of a monarchy so important in 
his maritime designs against Great 
Britain.t 

41. Possession of Spain to the north 
of the Ebro, including, of course, Ca- 
talonia, Navarre, the whole frontier 
fortresses, and the passes through the 
Pyrenees, was, in a military point of 

* On 9tli February, Godoy wrote to his 
agent Isquierdo at Paris the following secret 
despatch : — "I receive no news : I live in un- 
certainty : the treaty is already a dead letter; 
this kingdom is covered with troops ; the 
harbours of Portugal are about to be occu- 
pied by them ; Jimot governs t?ie whole of 
that country. We have just received a de- 
mand for the remainder of our fleets to co- 
operate with the French, which must be 
complied with. Everything is xmcertainty, 
intrigue, and distrust; public opinion is 
divided ; the heir-apparent to the throne was 
lately involved in a treasonable conspiracy ; 
the French troops live at free quarters on 
the country ; the people are exhausted by 
their requisitions. You yourself have been 
to little ptupose at Paris; the ambassador 
there is useless. What is to come of all this ? 
What will be the end of this uncertainty ? If 
you know anything, for Gtod's sake let me 
know it : anything is better than this uncer- 
tainty,"— Godot to Isquierdo, 9th February 
1808; TraBAUDEAU, vi. 311, 313. 

t The proposal for the cession of the pro- 



view, possession of Spain itself: not 
a fort existed to arrest the French be- 
tween that river and the capital. The 
intelligence communicated by Isquier- 
do, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, 
revealed the alarming fact, that the 
title of Emperor of the Indies was to- 
be given to Ferdinand, and that Napo- 
leon continually reverted to the de- 
pendence of the tranquillity of France- 
on the succession to the crown of Spain, 
In the course of the conferences, the 
Spanish diplomatist had penetrated the- 
real secret, and distinctly warned the 
Prince of the Peace that the total de- 
thronement of the house of Bourbon was 
resolved on. Theapproach of the Queen of 
Etruria to Madrid at this juncture, who- 
had been forced to renounce one throne 
by the French Emperor, and since in- 
sidiously deprived of the compensation 
promised her in Portugal, enhanced the 
general embarrassments ; and at length 
the arrival of Murat at Burgos, where 
he was received with admiration, with 
the title of ** Lieutenant of the Empe- 
ror," and an immense staffj both civil 
and military, left no room for doubt 
that Kapoleon was determined to ap- 
propriate to himself the whole Penin- 
sula, To co-operate in this design, 
Junot received the most peremptory 
orders to repress any attempt at insur- 
rection in Portugal, with the utmost 
sternness, to imitate in that respect 
the terrible manner in which the Em- 

vinces north of the Ebro was brought to Ma- 
drid by Isquierdo, in the form of a prods- 
verbal of the import of long conferences held 
at Paris between himself, Duroc, and Talley- 
rand. It bore : — "The Emperor is desirous, 
of exchanging Portugal for the Spanish pro- 
vinces to the north of the Ebro, to avoid the 
inconvenience of a mihtary road across Cas- 
tile. A new treaty, offensive and defensive,, 
appears necessary to bind Spain more closely 
to the Continental System. The repose of 
his empire requires that the succession to the. 
crown of Castile should be fixed in an irrevo- 
cable manner. His Majesty is willing to 
grant permission to the King to bear the title 
of Em'peror of the Indies, and to give his niece 
in marriage to the Prince of As fcimas, " Such 
was the prods-verbal; but Isquierdo, saya 
Foy, was too acute a diplomatist not to see 
that Napoleon was deceiving all the world ; 
and that he was bent upon getting the entire 
command of the whole Peninsula, and dis- 
posing of it at his pleasure.— Foy, iii. 109; 
and IsQuiERDo's Despatch to Godoy, 24th 
March 1808 ; Savary, iii. 142. 
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peror had repressed the insmrection 
at Pavia^ Verona, and Cano, to disband 
the Portuguese army, and keep a sharp 
eye on the Spanish divisions in Portu- 
gal, and remove them as far as possible 
from the frontier of the two king- 
doms.* Meanwhile Isquierdo, who 
had penetrated the Emperor's deep- 
laid designs against Spain, received 
peremptory and menacing orders to 
quit Paris without delay, which he did 
the very next day, bearing with him 
the most alarming intelligence of the 
designs of the French. 

42. In this extremity the Prince of 
Peace, roused to more manly feelings 
by the near approach of danger, both 
to the monarchy and his own person, 
recalled a letter which he had des- 
patched to Paris, consenting to the ces- 
sion of the provinces north of the Ebro, 
and counselled the King to imitate the 
example of the Prince Regent of Portu- 
gal, and depart for Seville, with a view 
to embark for America. Preparations 
were immediately made for the journey. 
The Guards were assembled at Aran- 
juez, then the royal residence ; thirty 
pieces of cannon were brought from 
Segovia, and messengers despatched to 
Gibraltar to bespeak an asylum for the 
fugitive monarch within its impreg- 
nable walls. Meanwhile Napoleon, 
keeping up to the last his detestable 
system of hypocrisy, sent the King a 
present of twelve beautiful horses, with 
a letter annoimcing "his approaching 
visit to his friend and ally the King of 
Spain, in order to cement their friend- 
ship by personal intercourse, and ar- 
range the affairs of the Peninsula with- 
out the restraint of diplomatic forms;" 
while the passage of the Bidassoa by 
six thousand of the Imperial Guard, 
the formation of a new French army, 
nineteen thousand strong, in Biscay, 
imder Marshal Bessiferes, and the in- 
crease of the forces in Catalonia to 
fifteen thousand men, told but too 
clearly that if he did arrive, it would 
be with the pomp and authority of a 
conqueror. At the same time, Napo- 
leon, who subjected that a flight to 
America by the loyal family might be 
in contemplation, sent secret orders in 
* TmsRS, QmsuUa etJ^JSmpire, viii. 466. 



cipher to Admiral Rosilly, who had 
the command of the French squadron 
at Cadiz, " to take such a position, that 
he might, in the event of such an at- 
tempt being made, succeed in prevent- 
ing it, and at once arrest the whole 
royal family." With truth does M.. 
Thiers, who has revealed these atro- 
cious proceedings, add that, judged by 
the rules of common morality, they 
must for ever wither the reputation of 
their author.+ 

43. The Prince of Asturias was^ 
offered by the King either to share the 
flight of the royal family, or remain at 
home with the title of lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the kingdom. He at first pre- 
ferred the former alternative, though 
his confidants, not yet convinced that 
the total overthrow of the dynasty 
was determined on by Napoleon, dis- 
suaded him from the step, and strongly 
recommended him to throw himsefr 
into the arms of the Emperor. Mean- 
while the preparations for a journey 
by the court, and certain vague ru- 
mours of their approaching departure 
from the kingdom, which had tran- 
spired, collected an unusual crowd to- 
Aranjuez, and increased to the very 
highest pitch the anxiety of the people- 
at Madrid, who, notwithstanding the^ 
ignorance in which they were kept,, 
had still learned with dismay the 
seizure of the frontier fortresses, and 
occupation of the northern provinces 
by the French troops. The French* 
ambassador openly and loudly con- 
demned the projected departure to^ 
the south, as imcalled-for, imprudent,, 
and calculated only to disturb the- 
existing state of amity between the* 
two nations; while Murat at Burgos 
issued a proclamation, which arrived 
at this period at the capital, in which 
he enjoined his soldiers " to treat the 
Spaniards, a nation estimable in so 
many respects, as they would treat 
their French compatriots, as the Em- 

t "Assuredly, if we judged these acts by 
the rules of conmiou morality, tec should be 
compelled to affix to them the ttair^ of dis- 
grace as indelible, as upon the deeds of the 
common malefector who appropriates the 
goods of another ; and even when judging 
them by a different standard, we carmot do 
otherwise than censure severely."— TmEBS, 
CotutUat €t I'Empire, viii 474. 
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peror wislied nothing but happiness 
and felicity to Spain." StiU the gene- 
ral effervescence continued, and the 
King, to cahn it, issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he earnestly counselled 
peace and submission— an advice which 
had a precisely opposite effect. 

44. As the period of departure ap- 
proached, the reluctance of Ferdinand 
to accompany the fugitive monarch 
became hourly stronger, and his friends 
gave out that he was resolved to re- 
main at home and stand by his coun- 
try; a resolution which was loudly 
applauded by the people, who regarded 
him as the only hope of the nation, 
and were worked up to a pitch of per- 
fect fury against the Prince of the Peace, 
whom they regarded as, more than he 
really was, the author of all the public 
calamities. A casual expression which 
<iropped from Ferdinand on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, " This night the coui-t 
sets out, but I will not accompany 
them," increased the general excite- 
ment, by spreading the belief that the 
King might possibly be reluctantly 
torn away from the kingdom of his 
fathers. At length, when the royal 
carriages drew up to the door of the 
palace, and preparations for an imme- 
diate departure were made, matters 
came to a crisis. The people rose in 
tumultuous masses; a large body took 
post at the palace, cut the traces of 
the carriages, and put an entire stop 
to the intended journey; while a furi- 
ous mob, composed in great part of 
disbanded soldiers, surrounded the 
hotel of the Prince of the Peace, from 
whose guards they experienced no re- 
sistance, forced open the doors, ran- 
sacked the most private apartments 
in searching for the object of their 
indignation, who, however, for the 
time escaped. Still, however, observ- 
ing some moderation in their excesses, 
they brought the Princess, with all 

* The tumidfc at the Prince of the Peace's 
palace first commenced from the mob recog- 
nising in the person of a veiled lady, who 
left the palace at dusk on the evening of the 
17th, surrounded by the guards, Don Pepa 
Tudo, who had so long been the mistress of 
t^e/avourite. His marriage with the niece 
listurbc " ■ ■ 
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7'I-l: V^. "acnixogo tvj.iiu vue niece 

of the King no more disturbed their relation 
than either the one or the other excited any 



the respect due to her rank, to the 
royal palace.* 

45. In the first moment of alarm, 
the Prince of the Peace, who was at 
breakfast at the time, had escaped by 
a back passage with a single roll, which 
was lying on the table, in his hand, 
and, flying up to the garrets, hid him- 
self under a quantity of mats until the 
first violence of the tumult had sub- 
sided. To appease the people, the King 
issued a decree on the following mom- 
^^Sf ^7 which he was deprived of his 
fimctions as generalissimo and high- 
admiral, and banished from court, with 
liberty only to choose his place of re- 
treat. This measure, however, was far 
from restoring general tranquillity ; 
the violence of the public feeling was 
manifested by the seizure of Don Diego 
Godoy, a relation of the Prince, who 
was conducted with every mark of 
ignominy by his own troop of dra- 
goons to his barracks; and secret in- 
formation was received that a new and 
more serious tumult was preparing for 
the succeeding night, having for its 
object a more important change than 
the overthrow of the ruling favourite. 
At the same time intelligence arrived 
that the Guards, when sounded as to 
whether they would repel an attack 
upon the palace, answered, " that the 
Prince of Asturias could alone insure 
the public safety; and that prince 
waited on the King, and offered, by 
sending the officers of his household 
through the crowd, to disperse the as- 
semblage; a proposal which was gladly 
accepted, but necessarily led to the 
suspicion that he who could so easily 
appease, had not been a stranger to the 
origin of the tumult. 

46. The night passed quietly over, 
but next morning, at ten o'clock, a 
frightful disturbance arose in conse- 
quence of the discovery of Godoy in 
his own palace. This unhappy victim 

jealousy in the breast of the Queen, whose 
crimmal partiality had been the sole cause of 
his original elevation; and the tumult at 
Aranjuez found them both residing quietly 
under the same roof.— Tobeno, i. 74; Foy, 



m. 116. This is a clear proof that, in some 
cases at least, the ardour of the sim in a 
warm climate does not inflame the passion 
I of the green-eyed monster. 
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of popular fury had remained for 
thirty^ix hours undiscovered in his 
place of concesJment ; but at length 
the pangs of thirst became so intoler- 
able as to overcome the fear of death, 
and he ventured down stairs to get a 
glass of water. He was recognised by 
a Walloon sentinel at the foot of the 
steps, who immediately gave the alarm. 
A crowd instantly collected; he was 
seized by a furious multitude, and 
with difficulty rescued from instant 
death by some guards who collected 
around him, and, at the imminent 
risk of their own lives, dragged him, 
suspended from their saddles almost 
in the air, covered with contusions and 
half dead with terror, at a rapid pace 
across the Place San Antonio to the 
nearest barrack, amidst the most dread- 
ful cries and imprecations. His feet 
were crushed by the horses' hoofs, his 
thigh pierced by a deep wound, and 
one eye almost torn from its socket. 
He was thrown on a bed of straw — 
the same, by a singular coincidence, 
which he had occupied as a private in 
the Royal Guard, before his extraor- 
dinary and almost fabulous rise com- 
menced. Prevented from wreaking 
their vengeance on the chief object of 
their hatred, the mob divided into 
separate parties, and, traversing the 
streets in different directions, sacked 
and levelled with the ground the houses 
of the principal friends and depen- 
dants of Godoy. At length Ferdinand, 
to whom all eyes were now turned as 
the only person capable of arresting 
the public disorders, at the earnest en- 
treaty of the King and Queen — ^whose 
anxiety, amidst all the perils with 
which they were themselves siuround- 
ed, was chiefly for the life of their 
feUen favourite — ^flew to the prison at 
the head of his guards, and prevailed 
on the menacing mob by which it was 
surroimded to retire. " Are you yet 
king?" inqidred the Prince of the 
Peace, when Ferdinand first presented 
himself before him. " Not as yet, but 
I shall soon be so." In effect, Clmrles 
rV., deserted by the whole courfc, over- 
whelmed by the opprobrium heaped 
on his obnoxious minister, unable to 
trust his own guards, and in hourly 



apprehension for the life, not only of 
Godoy, but of himself and the Queen, 
deemed a resignation of the crown the 
only mode of securing the personal 
safety of any of the three ; and in the 
evening a proclamation api)eared, in 
which he relinquished the throne to 
the Prince of Asturias.* 

47. The Prince was proclaimed king 
under the title of Ferdinand VII. on 
the day of his father's abdication; and 
this auspicious event, coupled with the 
fall of Godoy, diffused universal trans- 
port. All ranks and classes of the 
* " As my habitual infirmities nolonger per- 
mit me to bear the weight of the government 
of my kingdom, and standing in need, for the 
re- establishment of my health, of a milder 
climate and a private life, I have determined, 
after the most mature deliberation, to abdi- 
cate the crown in favour of my heir and well- 
beloved son, the Prince of Asturias, and de- 
sire that this, my free and spontaneous abdi- 
cation, should be fully carried into execu- 
tion in all points." — Decree, 19 th March 1808 ; 
FoY, iii. 371. On the day following, the King 
informed Murat of his resignation, with 
full details of his reasons for so doing, but 
without alleging any others than those set 
forth in the public instrument ; but on the 
21st he wrote a secret despatch to Napoleon, 
in which he asserted — " I have only resigned 
in favour of my son from the force of circum- 
stances ; and when the din of arms and the 
clamours of my insurgent guards left me no 
alternative but resignation or death, which 
would speedily have been followed by that 
of the Queen, I have been forced to abdicate, 
and have no longer any hope but in the aid 
and support of my magnanimous ally, the 
Emperor Napoleon." On the same day he 
drew up a secret protest, which sets forth — 
"I declare that my decree of 19th March, by 
which I abdicated the crown in favour of my 
son, is an act to which. I was forced, to pre- 
vent the effusion of the blood of my beloved 
mbjects. It should, therefore, be regai-ded as 
null."— See both documents in Fov, iii. 392, 
393 ; Piices Just. On tlie other hand, the day 
after liis abdication, Charles IV. said to the 
diplomatic body assembled at the Escurial— 
" I never performed an action in my life with, 
more pleasure." The truthappears to be, that 
the abdication, in the first instance, was 
prompted chiefly by terror for the life of the 
Princeof the Peace, forwhose safety through- 
out the royal pair manifested more solicitude 
than for their own concerns ; and it was an 
after-thought to protest against it as null, or 
attempt to recede from tbie act. Thibaudeau 
seems to incline to the opinion that the pro- 
test on 21st March was drawn out subs^uent 
to its date, and after the arrival of Murat, 
though, doubtless, the resignation of the 
crown, even if suggested only by terrors for 
Godoy*s life, cannot be considered as a volim- 
taoy deed.— ToRENO, i. 85, 86 ; and Thibau- 
DBATT, vi. 328. 
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people shared in it: the surrender of 
the frontier forces, the hundred thou- 
sand men in the northern provinces, 
the approach of Napoleon with his 
Guards, were forgotten, now that the 
traitors who, it was thought, had be- 
trayed the nation, were fallen: the 
houses in Madrid were decorated during 
the day with flowers and green boughs ; 
at night a vast illumination burst forth 
spontaneously in every part of the city. 
Ferdinand VII. was hailed with enthu- 
siastic applause, as the saviour of his 
country, whenever he appeared in pub- 
lic; while the public fury against the 
Prince of the Peace rose to such a 
height, that the people in many parts of 
the kingdom destroyed the institutions 
which he had established f orthe promo- 
tion even of agriculture, manufactures, 
and the arts, from which nothing but 
unmixed good could have been antici- 
pated. 

48. While the Spanish people were 
thus abandoning themselves to trans- 
ports of joy at the accession of a new 
monarch to the throne, Murat, at the 
head of the French troops, was rapidly 
approaching Madrid. On the 15th 
March, he set out at the head of the 
corps of Moncey, the Imperial Guard 
and the artillery, from Burgos, taking 
the road of the Somo-Sierra. On the 
same day, Dupont, with two divisions 
of his corps and the cavalry, broke up 
for the Guadarrama pass; the third 
division of Dupont's corps remained 
at Valladolid to observe the Spanish 
troops which occupied Galicia. No 
sooner had these forces advanced on 
the road towards Madrid, than their 
place at Burgos was supplied by the 
army of reserve under Bessi^res. The 
whole body moved on by brigades, 
taking with them provisions for fifteen 
days, and fifty rounds of ball-cartridge 
each man; the troops bivouacked at 
night with patrols set, and all the 
other precautions usual in an enemy's 
territory. They everywhere gave out 
that they were bound for the camp of 
San Roque, to act against the English, 
at the same time belying these pacific 
declarations by arresting all the 
Spanish soldiers and posts whom they 
met on the road, so as to prevent any 
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mtelligence of their approach being 
received. In this way they passed 
without opposition, and almost without 
their advance being known, the im- 
portant range of mountains which 
separates Old from New Castile; and 
Murat, having received intelligence at 
Beytrajo, on their southern side, of 
the events at Aranjuez, redoubled his 
speed, entered Madrid at the head of 
the cavaliy and Imperial Guard and a 
brilliant staff on the day following, 
and took up his quarters in the hotel 
of ^ the Prince of the Peace. This for- 
midable apparition excited much less 
attention than it would otherwise have 
done, in consequence of all minds being 
intent on the preparations for Ferdi- 
nand VII. on the following day making 
his public entry into the capital, and 
of the mean look of the French sol- 
diers, who, with the exception of the 
magnificent Imperial Guard, presented 
a very despicable appearance, widely 
different from the stalwart peasantry 
who gazed on their array. They had 
yet to learn the difference between 
disciplined conscripts and an imdis- 
ciplined mob. Ferdinand next day 
came in accordingly, accompanied by 
two hundred thousand citizens of all 
ranks, in carriages, on foot, and horse- 
back, who had gone out to welcome 
their sovereign; and Murat, who was 
an eyewitness to the universal trans- 
ports which his presence occasioned, 
failed not instantly to write off to Na- 
poleon intelligence of what he had 
seen, with many observations on the 
probable effect of so popular a prince 
permanently retaining the supreme di- 
rection of affairs. 

49. The first care of Ferdinand, 
after he ascended the throne, was to 
transmit to Napoleon a fuU account of 
the transactions at Aranjuez, accord- 
ing to his version of the affair; and 
he ^ anxiously awaited the answer 
which was to be received from the su- 
preme arbiter of his fate. In the in- 
terim, however, he experienced from 
the French authorities the utmost re- 
serve ; and when he made a visit to 
Murat, and was announced as King of 
Spain, he had the mortification of 
being obliged to return, not only with- 
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out any of the houours due to his 
rank, but without having had a single 
word addressed to him % that officer 
or his attendants.* As, however, it 
was of the utmost importance to the 
new sovereign that he should be re- 
cognised by the French Emperor — and 
his situation without such countenance 
was not only precarious but full of 
danger — no pains were spared to con- 
ciliate his favour, and win the good- 
will of the French generals in Madrid. 
Flattery, caresses, obsequious obedi- 
ence to every demand, were all tried, 
but in vain. Murat, aware of the 
secret designs of his brother-in-law on 
the throne of Spain, was careful to 
avoid everything which could have the 
semblance even of recognising Ferdi- 
nand's title to the throne. In truth, 
he nourished secret hopes of it for 
himself; and the very day after his 
arrival wrote accordingly to the Em- 
peror, that if he chose it, nothing was 
easier than to supplant the Bourbon 
dynasty by " a prince of his house." f 
Meanwhile Charles IV. and the Queen, 
more and more alarmed for the safety 
of their fallen favourite, did not let a 
day pass mthout reiterating their en- 
treaties to Murat to take him under 
his protection, and now openly repre- 
sented the resignation as a compulsory 
act; while that general, careful above 
all to advance the interests of his 

* " The Queen of Etruria had, unknown to 
Murat, arranged matters for an interview be- 
tween bim and Ferdinand VII., and accord- 
ingly he made his appearance and was an- 
nounced as King of Spain, when the French 
general was paying a visit to the Ex-Queen 
of Tuscany. Murat stood up when he enter- 
ed the room, but did not advance a step to 
meet him : Ferdinand paused at his unex- 
pected reserve ; and the Queen, to put an 
end to 80 awkward a scene, sat down to the 
piano and began to play. Neither said a 
word: at length Ferdinand mechanically 
drew near to his sister, and stood beside the 
instrument; Murat never stirred, and soon 
after, bowing to the Queen, retired, without 
haTing taken any further notice of the em- 
barra^edmonanjh."^FoY, iii. 140, note. 

f * " I should have exi)ected. Sire,' he wrote 
to Napoleon, 'afterso many years' service and 
devotion, to have deserved your confidence, 
and when intrusted with the command of the 
troops, to have been made aware of the ob- 
ject for which they were employed. I beg 
that you will give me instructions. Whatever 
these may be they will be carried out. If 
you wish to upset the power of Godoy and 



master, took military possession of the 
capital, occupied and fortified the Re- 
tiro, reviewed all his forces on the 
outskirts of the town, and nominated 
General Grouchy governor of Madrid. 

50. Everything asked by the French 
authorities was instantly granted. All 
their requisitions for the support, 
clothing, or pay of the troops, were 
carefully complied with; and even the 
ungracious demand for the sword of 
Francis I., which had hung in the 
royal armoury ever since it had been 
taken in the battle of Pavia, was also 
yielded, from the desire of Ferdinand 
to conciliate his much-dreaded ally.J 
A hint was next given that the journey 
of Don Carlos, Ferdinand's brother, 
destined to celebrity in future times, 
to receive the Emperor on the frontiers 
of the kingdom, would be very accept- 
able: this, too, was instantly acqui- 
esced in, and preparations were made 
for his departure. The French troops 
were everywhere received with accla- 
mations; it was the universal belief 
that they were come to place Ferdi- 
nand on the throne, and terminate the 
odious rule of the Prince of the Peace. 
Encouraged by such marks of compli- 
ance, Beauhamais then insinuated that 
it would have the best effect upon 
the future relations of the two poten- 
tates, if Ferdinand himseK were to 
go at least as far as Burgos to receive 
re-establish Ferdinand, nothing will be more 
easy. A word from your mouth will sufiBce. 
If you wish to change the dynasty of the 
Bourbons, and regenerate Spain by giving it 
one of the princes of your ovm hov^e, here again 
nothing will be more easy. Your wish will 
be accepted as the decree of Providence.' '* — 
MuBAT to Napoleon, March 26, 1808. Napo- 
leon answered — "When I ordered you to 
march by military law, to keep your troops 
well together and out of action, to provide 
for them so abundantly as to leave no tempta- 
tion to disorder, to avoid any collision, to 
take no part in the dissensions of the Spanish 
court, and to refer to me for any questions 
that might be asked, were not these instruc- 
tions ? The result does not concern you, if I tell 
you nothing, it is because you ought to know 
nothing." — Napoleon to Murat. 4th April 
1808.— Thiers, Consulat et I'Empire, viii. 485, 
486. 

I "It was brought in state from the Ar- 
moria Real to the palace of Murat by the 
Count Altemion. ' It could not,' said he, *be 
given up to more worthy hands than those 
of the illustrious general formed in the school 
of the hero of the age.'"— Foy, iiL 142. 
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Ms atigust guest, to tlirow himself 
into lus arms, and ask Ms protec- 
tion, friendsMp, and alliance. But the 
advisers of the Spanish monarch were 
startled at this demand, especially so 
soon after the perfidious seizure of the 
fortresses; and the inhabitants of Ma- 
drid, grievously offended at the cold- 
ness of the French authorities to their 
heloved prince, and the unauthorised 
intrusion of their troops into the capi- 
tal,^ ere long became exasperated at 
their imperious allies. Meanwhile 
Murat, anxious above everything to 
check the growing enthusiasm in fa- 
vour of Ferdinand, wMch seemed 
equally hostile to the views of Ms im- 
perial master and those of himself, re- 
commended to the old king to repre- 
sent his abdication as a forced act, and 
held out hopes, wMch were eagerly 
embraced, of his restoration to the 
throne by the influence or force of Na- 
poleon. He promised to forward the 
protest against the resignation without 
delay to the Emperor, whom he repre- 
sented as strongly inclined to support 
the cause of the old sovereigns, and 
protect not only them, but the Prince 
of the Peace, whose unpopularity had 
involved them in Ms fall. 

51. Napoleon received the account 
of the events at Aranjuez on the night 
of the 26th March at Paris. He in- 
stantly took Ms final resolution, and 
next morning offered the crown of Spain 
to his brother Louis. His letter to 
that prince still exists, and affords 
decisive evidence of his views on that 
monarchy even at that early period, 
and of the profound dissimulation as 
well as thorough perfidy by which his 
subsequent conduct, both to Ferdinand 
and Charles IV., was characterised.* 

* Napoleon's letter to his brother Louis 
was in these terms :—" 27th March 1808— 
The King of Spain has just abdicated ; the 
Prince of the Peace has been imprisoned ; in- 
surrectionary movements have shown them- 
selves at Madrid. At that instant our troops 
were still forty leagues distant, but on the 
23d Murat must have entered that capital at 
the head of forty thousand men. The people 
demand me, with loud cries, to fix their 
destinies. Being convinced tliat I shall never 
he able to conclude a solid peace with England 
till I Jiave caused a great moveineni on the Con- 
tinent, I have resolved to put a French -prince 
on the throTie of Spain. In tliis state of aflfuirs, 
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Louis, however, was not deceived by 
the specious offer thus held out to 
Mm : he had felt on the throne of Hol- 
land the chains of servitude, and the 
responsibility of command, and he 
was thinking rather of resigning his 
onerous charge than accepting another 
still more burdensome : he therefore 
refused. Some time before, Napoleon 
had had a long conversation with Is- 
quierdo at St Cloud as to the state of 
public opimon in the Pemnsula, and 
the feelings with wMch they would re- 
gard a prince of his family, or even 
himself, as their sovereign. Isquierdo 
replied, ** The Spaniards would accept 
yom' majesty for their sovereign with 
pleasure, and even enthusiasm, but only 
in the event of your having previously 
renounced the crown of France." 
Struck with tMs answer, and the con- 
firmation it had recently received, he 
meditated much on the affairs of 
Spain ; and, without revealing to him 
his real designs on the Spanish crown, 
sent Savary to Madrid, to carry into 
execution his intrigues in the Spanish 
capital. ^ Foreseeing that the crisis of 
the Peninsula was approaching, and 
that it was indispensable that he 
should get both Charles and Ferdinand 
into his power, he set out himself for 
Bayonne in the beginning of April. 
He had now finally made up Ms mind 
to take advantage of the dissensions of 
the Spanish royal family to dispossess 
both the claimants, and place one of 
his own family on the throne. 

52. When Savary received his final 
instructions for Madrid, Napoleon said 
to Mm :— " Charles IV. has abdicated; 
his son has succeeded Mm; and this 
change has been the result of a revo- 
lution in which the Prince of the Peace 

I have tunned my eyes on you for the throne of 
Spain. Say at once what is your opinion on 
that subject. You must be aware that this 
plan is yet in embryo ; and that, although I 
have 100,000 men in Spain, yet, according to 
circumstances, I may either advance directly 
to my object, in which case everything will 
be concluded in a fortnight, or be more cir- 
cumspect in my advances, and the final re- 
sult will appear only after several months'" 
operations. Answer categorically — ^if I de- 
clare you King of Spain, can I rely on 
you?'— See Napoleon to Louis, 27th March 
1808 ; ToRENO, i. 100 : and Thibaddeau, vi. 
334. 
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has iaSlen, wMeh looks as if these 
changes were not altogether yolun> 
taiy. I was fully prepared for some 
changes in Spain; but I thmk they 
are now taimg a turn dUogether dif- 
ferent from what I intended. See our 
ambassador on the subject; inquire 
especially why he could not prevent a 
revolution in which I shall be forced 
to interfere, and in which I shall be 
considered as implicated. Before re- 
cognising the son, I must be made 
aware of the sentiments of the father; 
nothing will induce me to do so till I 
see the resignation duly legalised, 
otherwise a troop of traitors may be 
introduced into my palace during the 
night, who may force me to abdicate, 
and overturn the state. When I made 
peace on the Niemen, I stipulated that, 
if England did not accept the media- 
tion of Alexander, he should unite his 
arms to mine to constrain that power 
to submission. I would be weak in- 
deed, if, having obtained that single 
advantage from those whom I have 
vanquished, I should permit the Span- 
iards to embroil me afresh on my 
weak side, and give that power much 
greater advantages than she had lost 
by the rupture with Russia. Wliat 1 
fear above everything is a revolution of 
which T neither know the direction nor 
hold the threads. Doubtless, it would 
be a great object to avoid a war with 
Spain: such a contest would be a 
species of sacrilege ; but I would will- 
ingly incur all its hazards, if the 
prince who governs that state is dis- 
posed to embrace such a policy. I 
should thus be in the same situation 
with Louis XIV. when he engaged, in 
support of his grandson, in the War 
of the Succession ; the same political 
necessity governs both cases. Had 
Charles IV. not resigned, and the 
Prince of the Peace not been overtmn- 
ed, we might have remained at peace, 
because I could rely on them; but 
now all is changed. But if Spain is 
inclined to throw itself into the op- 
posite policy, I should not hesitate to 
enter the monarchy with aU my forces; 
for that country, & ruled by a warlike 
prince inclined to direct against us all 
the resources of his nation, might per- 



haps succeed in displacing by his own 
dynasty my fenuly on the throne of 
France. You see what might happen 
in France if I do not prevent it ; it is 
my duty to foresee the danger, and 
take measures to deprive the enemy 
of the resources they might otherwise 
derive from it. If I cannot arrange 
with either the father or son, I vM 
make a clean sweep of both ; I wiU re- 
assemble the Cortes, and resume the 
designs of Louis XIV. I am fully 
prepared for all that ; I am about to 
set out for Bayonne ; I will go on to 
Madrid, but only if it is absolutely 
unavoidable." His official instruc- 
tions to Savary, still existing in the 
archives of the Louvre, set his perfidious 
intentions in the clearest light.* 

53. No person could be better qua- 
lified than Savary to execute the am- 
biguous but important mission with 
which he was now charged. Devoted 
in his attachment to the Emperor ; 
intimately acquainted with his most 
secret projects ; active, insinuating,, 
skilful ; a perfect master of finesse 
and dissimulation ; and wholly un- 
scrupulous in the means employed for 
the execution of his purposes — ^he was 
admirably adapted for conducting that 
dark intrigue, which was intended, 
without a rupture, to terminate in the 
dethronement of the entire race of the 

* " The instructions were — * Not to recognise 
the authority of the son, to feign a solemn re- 
spect for the authority of the father, to keep 
up that authority as long as might be desirable 
for the better enabling him to seize upon the 
crown, making sure of itsooner or later accord- 
ing to circumstances; to draw Ferdinand from 
Madrid, to bring himioBxucgos or Bayonne, so 
as to secure his person, and get from him a 
cession of his rights, holding out to him an in- 
demnity in Italy, suchasthe kuagdom of Etru- 
ria : to manage matters carefimy, and draw 
Ferdinand to Madrid by the hope of seeing the 
dispute settled in his fevour : but, if he was 
obstinate, to publish without hesitation the 
proclamation of Charles IV., declare that 
he alone reigned in Spain, and treat Ferdi- 
nand as a rebel son and subj ect. ' " M. Thiers, 
much to his credit, fully admits the baseness 
of these designs,— "The proofs exist," says 
he, "andleavenodov^t onthesubject: andl^vfho 
wish to cast no shade on the glory of Napo- 
leon, must speak the truth, ^ I did in the 
case of the Duke d'Enghien), from the simple 
and imperative obligation upon a hi storia n 
to narrate facts as they happened."— TmERS^ 
ConsiUat et VEmpire, viiL 538. 630. 
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iSpankli house of Bourbon. In the 
most flagitious as well as important 
•deeds of Napoleon's life — ^the murder 
•of the Duke d'Enghien, the Russian 
negotiations which followed the battle 
of Austerlitz, and in those which suc- 
ceeded the treaty of Tilsit — he had 
borne a conspicuous part ; and his 
present situation at the head of the 
Gendarmerie d'Elite, gave him the di- 
rection of the most important part of 
the state police. Fully possessed of 
the secret views of the Emperor, and 
•entirely regardless of any breach of 
faith in carrying them into ejQfect,* he 
■spared neither menaces, nor flattery, 
nor assurances of safety, to accomplish 
the grand object of getting Ferdinand 
into the hands of his master., No 
•sooner had he arrived at Madrid than 
he demanded a special audience of the 
King, which was immediately granted. 
He there declared, — " I have come at 
the particular desire of the Emperor 
;solely to offer his compliments to your 
majesty, and to know if your senti- 
ments in regard to France are in con- 
formity with those of your father. 
If they are, the Emperor will shut his 
•eyes to all that is past; he will notinter- 
oneddle in the smallest particular in the 
internal affairs of the hingdonij and he 
will instantly recognise you as King of 
vSpain and the Indies." Murat also 
had an audience of Ferdinand, and 
made the same protestations in still 
more emphatic terms.f This gratify- 
ing assurance was accompanied with 
«o many flattering expressions and 

* He admitted to the Abbe de Pradt, that 
ills mission was, by one means or another, to 
^et Ferdinand to Bayoune. — De Pbadt, 73. 

t "Murat saw him, he carefully avoided 
any promise to recognise him as Ferdinand 
VII., but declared several times that Napo- 
leon possessed none but the most friendly in- 
tentions, that he wished in no way to inter- 
fere with the iiUemal affairs of Spain, that if 
his troops were at the gates of Madrid during 
the last revolution, it wo^ a pure chance ; but 
that, as Europe might hold him responsible 
for that revolution, he must, before recognising 
the new king, satisfy himself that everything 
at Aranjuez had been transacted in a fonnal 
and 1 estimate manner; that no one could 
so well inform him on this subject as Ferdi- 
nand VII., and that his presence and oral 
explanations could not fail to have a decisive 
influence on the mind of Napoleon." — Thiees, 
viJi. 557, 558. 



such apparent cordiality, that it en- 
tirely imposed not only on Ferdinand, 
but on his most experienced counsel- 
lors; and Savary's entreaties that he 
would go at least as far as Burgos to 
meet the Emperor,:}: who was already 
near Bayonne, on the road to Madrid, 
were so pressing, that their reluctance 
to his departure from the capital was at 
length overcome, and he set out from 
Madrid, in company with the French 
envoy, to meet his august protector. 

54. The King was everywhere re- 
ceived on his route to the northern 
provinces with the same enthusiastic 
joy as at Aranjuez and Madrid ; though 
the simple inhabitants of Castile, not 
involved in the trammels of intrigue, 
and uninfluenced by the delusions 
which were practised on their supe- 
riors, beheld with undisguised anxiety 
the progress of their sovereign towards 
the French frontier. At Burgos, how- 
ever, the uneasiness of the royal coun- 
sellors greatly increased ; for not only 
were they now surrounded by the 
French troops, but the Emperor had 
not arrived, and no advices of his hav 
ing even crossed the frontier were re- 
ceived. The matter was warmly and 

t *• I asked permission, " says Savary, " to 
accompany the King on his journey to the 
north, solely for this reason : — ^Ihad come from 
Bayonne to Madrid as a common courier, as 
was the custom of travelling at that time in 
Spain. I had scarcely arrived when I was 
imderthe necessity of retracing my steps in 
the same fashion in order to meet the Em- 
peror, at the same time that Ferdinand was 
pursuing the same route. I foimd it much 
more convenient to request leave for my car- 
riage to join that of his majesty; I did so, 
and my carriage accordingly made part of 
the royal cortege."— Savary, iii, 185, 186. — 
It is not credible that this was the real rea- 
son which induced Savary to accompany the 
King back to Burgos. IJon Pedro Cevallos 
says, "General Savary made use of the most 
pressing instances to induce the King to go 
to meet the Emperor, alleging that such a 
step would appear infinitely flattering to bis 
imperial majesty ; and this he repeated so 
often, and in such insinuating terms, assert- 
ijig, at the same time, that the Emperor might 
be hourly expected, that it was impossible 
to withhold credit from the assertion. When 
the divy of departmre was fixed, the French 
general * solicited the honour of accompany- 
ing his majesty in his journey, which could 
in no event be prolonged beyond Burgos, 
according to the positive intelligence he had 
just received of theapproach of his majesty.'" 
•—Cevallos, 31. 
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anxioiisly debated in his coiincil, and 
opinions were much divided as to the 
-course which should be adopted ; Don 
Pedro Cevallos earnestly insisting that 
the King should go no farther, and 
portraying in vivid colours the evident 
peril with which such an inconsiderate 
surrender of his person into the hands 
of so ambitious a x>otentate would be 
attended. The other counsellors of 
the Bang were more undecided ; alleg- 
ing for their public justification that 
it was utterly inconceivable that Napo- 
leon should entertain any sinister de- 
signs against the person of the monarch 
on the throne of Spain, and thus nm 
the risk not only of lighting up the 
flames of a Mghtful war in the Penin- 
sida, but of placing the whole resoui'ces 
of its Transatlantic possessions at the 
disposal of the English government. 

55. These, however, were not their 
only, not their real reasons ; in truth 
they had gone too far to recede. It 
had already transpired that Charles 
IV. had denounced the resignation of 
Aranjuez as a forced act, and was 
doing his utmost to engage the French 
government in his interest. They 
were all, with the exception of Ceval- 
los, involved in that transaction, and 
they thus saw the penalties of treason 
menacing them in rear. The country 
was overrun by French troops ; a na- 
tional struggle in defence of Ferdinand 
appeared hopeless, or at least there 
were no preparations for it; and there 
-seemed no safety even to their lives 
but in advancing rapidly, and, by early 
submission and adroit flattery, win- 
ning the powerful protection of the 
French Emperor before the partisans 
of the late monarch had had time to 
make any impression. This is the 
true secret of the majority of Ferdi- 
nand's counsellors advising him to go 
on to Bayonne, after the danger of it 
had become so evident as to excite 
tumults even in the hmnblest ranks of 
the people. 

56. Cevallos, however, with honour- 
able constancy maintained his opinion, 
and the xdtimate determination ap- 
peared still imcertain, when Savary 
joined the deliberations. He protest- 



ed loudly agsdnst any change in the 
King's plans as uncsJled for and im- 
necessary, prejudicial alike to the hon- 
our of the French Emperor and of 
himseK as his envoy, and likely, more 
than any other step which could be 
taken, to embroil the two kingdoms, 
and destroy that good understanding 
which was just beginning to arise be- 
tween their respective monarchs. " I 
will let you cut off" my head," said he, 
*• if, in a quarter of an ho\u' after the 
arrival of your majesty at Bayonne, he 
does not recognise you as the Eling of 
Spain and of the Indies. To preserve 
consistency, he will perhaps, in the 
first instance, address you by the title 
of your Highness ; but in a few min- 
utes he will give you that of your 
Majesty. The moment that is done, 
everything is at an end ; then your 
majesty may instantly return to Spain." 
The King was in great perplexity, and 
it was extremely doubtful what course 
would be finally resolved on, when 
Savary again represented that the 
nearer they approached Napoleon the 
more he would become disposed in 
their favour, and that, by going for- 
ward to Bayonne, their suspense would 
be terminated two days sooner than it 
otherwise would. 

57. These words were decisive : the 
King was surrounded by eight thou- 
sand of the French troops, without a 
single guard of his own. The earnest 
manner and apparent sincerity of Sa- 
vary disarmed suspicion. Even if it 
had stiQ existed, resistance was hardly 
possible where there was not a battal- 
ion to support it ; and the fatal reso- 
lution to continue the jom*ney to Bay- 
onne was taken almost fi'om necessity, 
although the people were so alive to 
the danger that they everywhere mani- 
fested the utmost repugnance to the 
journey being continued, and rose at 
Vittoria in menacing crowds to prevent 
it.* At that place a faithful coimsellor 
of the King, Don Mariano de Urquijo, 
arrived from Bilbao, and not only laid 

* ' ' Tribuni et militis, monendo, suadendo, 
et quanto longius abscidebatur ; apertiore 
custodia, postremo gnarum necessitatis in 
urbem traxere,"— Tacitus, Annal. The arts 
of tyranny are the same in all ages. 
T 
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before hiin a memoir, distinctly fore- 
telling the danger which awaited him 
from the French Emperor, bat suggest- 
ed a plan by which escape in disguise 
was still possible, and mentioned that 
both the captain-general of Biscay and 
a faithful battalion would be at hand 
at Mondragon to conduct him to Du- 
rango, and from thence to the fortified 
town of Bilbao. Hervax repeated the 
same advice : the chief of the custom- 
house tendered two thousand of his 
officers to protect his majesty: the 
Duke of Mahon, governor of Guipuscoa, 
offered to pledge his head that he 
should escape safely into AragoD, and 
to accompany him in his flight, observ- 
ing that it should never be said that a 
great-grandson of the brave CriUon 
was wanting in the hour of need to a 
descendant of Henry IV. 

58. So many and such concurring 
efforts would probably have diverted 
the King from his design, were it not 
that at that very moment Savary, who 
had gone on to Bayonne, and seen the 
Emperor, returned, bringing a letter 

* Napoleon said in this letter, — " The affiiir 
of Aranjiiez took place when I was occupied 
with the concerns of the north. I am not 
in a situation to form an opinion concerning 
it, nor of the conduct of the Prince of the 
Peace ; but what I am clear about is, that it 
is dangerous for kings to accustom their 
subjects to the shedding of blood, and to 
taking justice into their own hands. The 
King has no longer any friends. Your high- 
ness will have none, it ever you prove un- 
foi-tunate. The people willingly take ven- 
geance for the homage which they in general 
pay us. As to the abdication of Charles 
IV., it took place at a moment when our 
armies covered Spain ; and, in the eyes of 
Europe and posterity, I shali appear to have 
sent my troops for no other purpose but to 
precipitate from the throne my friend and 
ally. As a neighbouring sovereign, I am 
called on to inquire into, before I recognise, 
that abdication. I declare to your royal 
highness, and to the whole world, that if the 
abdication of King Charles was really volun- 
tary, if he was not constrained to it by the 
revolt and insurrection of Aranjuez, / wUl, 
mthowt hesitation and at once, recognise you 
as King of Spain. I desire much to converse 
with you on this subject. The circumspec- 
tion which, for some months, I have em- 
ployed in these affairs, should induce you to 
rdy with the more conjidence on me, if, in your 
turn, factions of any sort should disturb you on 
Uie throne. Your royal highness has now 
my whole thoughts. You see that I vacil- 
late between different ideas, and have need 
to be fixed. You may, however, rest as- 



from Napoleon himself to Ferdinand, 
dated from that town only two days 
before. This letter was couched in 
such encouraging terms, and held out 
such flatteriug though equivocal as- 
surances of an immediate recognition, 
which were strongly repeated by Sa- 
vary on his word of honour, that it re- 
lieved Ferdinand's counsellors of all 
their perplexities; and it was finally 
resolved to continue the journey with- 
out delay to Bayonne.* It is now 
known that this resolution was not the 
cause of the catastrophe which follow- 
ed. ^ Ferdinand in reality had no alter- 
native ; he was surrounded by French 
troops, and they had distinct orders 
to arrest him, and bring him a prisoner 
to Bayonne, if he proved refractory.^ 
When the Duke of Mahon wished still 
to remonstrate, Escoiquizjwho entirely 
directed the King, interrupted him by 
the words — "The affair is settled ; to- 
morrow we set out for Bayonne; we 
have received all the assurances which, 
we could desire." Still the public anx- 
iety continued ; and when the horses^ 

sured, that, in any event, I shall conduct 
myseli towards you as I have done towards^ 
your father. Rely on my desire to reconcile 
everything, aTid on my wish to find occasion 
to give you proofs of my affection avid perfect 
esteem. "—Napoleon to Ferdinand, Bayonne, 
April 16, 1808.— When he put this insidious 
epistle into Savary's hands. Napoleon said to 
him,—" If the Prince of Asturias had fol- 
lowed wise counsels, I should have found him 
here ; but from what you tell me, I suppose 
he conceived apprehensions from the pre- 
parations of the Grand-duke of Berg, (Murat). 
Return, and give him this letter from me ; 
allow him to make his reflections on it. You 
have no need of finesse ; he is more interested 
in it than I am. Let him do as he pleases. 
According to your answer or your silence, I 
shall take my line, and also adopt such mea- 
sures as rQa.Y prevent him from returning else- 
where except to his father. There is the fruit 
of bad counsels. Here is a prince who per- 
liapB will cease to reign in a few days, or induce 
a war between France and Spain.'* At the 
same time he vsrote to Murat to save the life 
of the Prince of the Peace, but to send him 
immediately to Bayonne. — Savary, iii. 200. 
212,213. 

t "Napoleon gave immediate orders to 
Murat as well as to Marshal BessiM*es, not to 
hesitate, but at a word from Savary, to arrest 
the Prince of Asturias, and at the same mo- 
ment publish the protest of Charles IV., 
declaring that he alone reigned, and that his 
son was a usurper, who had instigated the re- 
volution of Aranjuez in order to clear his way 
to the throne."— TsjERa, viii. 672, 673. 
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came to the door tlie following morning, 
a vast crowd assembled, and cut the 
traces. A proclamation was imme- 
diately issued to calm the general effer- 
vescence, in which the King declared, 
"that he was assured of the constant 
and sincere Mendship of the Emperor 
of France, and that, in a few days, the 
people -would return thanks to God 
for the prudence which dictated the 
temporary absence which gave them 
so much disquietude." Upon this re- 
sistance ceased, and the carriage, sur- 
roimded by a mournful and submis- 
sive, but still unconvinced crowd, 
took its departure, guarded by the 
French division of Verdier. At Vit- 
toria it was surrounded by the superb 
squadrons of the Imperial Guard, and 
Ferdinand set out at the gaUop in 
state, a real prisoner in the hands of 
his perfidious aUy. Two days after- 
wards he crossed the Bidassoa, and, 
proceeding to Bayonne, finally com- 
mitted himself to the honour of the 
French Emperor. In former days, 
other kings, won by the arts of the 
Roman Emperors, had done the same, 
and had experienced the fate which 
awaited Ferdinand. Already was the 
French Revolution terminating in the 
same dark atrocities as the Roman.* 
After having rivalled the glory of 
Caesar, Kapoleon had descended to 
the arts of Tiberius ! 

59. Upon his departure from Ma- 
drid, Ferdinand had intrusted the gov- 
ernment to a regency, of which I)on 
Antonio, imcle to Ferdinand, was the 
head. Murat, however, was the real 
centre of authority: the presence of 
thirty thotisand French troops gave 
him an influence which was irresistible. 
No sooner had the King left the capital 
than he insisted that the Prince of the 
Peace should be immediately given up to 
him. Don Antonio refused to do so, 
until he received authority from Ferdi- 

* "He repressed hostile and suspected 
kings by forc^ rather than by complaints. 
Certain of these, drawn to him by flattery 
and promises, he did not permit to depart 
— as Marobodicus the German, Bbenscopo 
the Thracian, Archelaus the Cappadocian, 
whose kii^dom he also reduced to the 
form of a province. "—SiTBTONros* "Tiberius,** 
i. 474. Valp/a Classics, 



nand, to whom he instantly despatched 
a courier for instructions. Meanwhile 
the French general continued to in- 
sist for the delivery of the important 
prisoner, threatening, at the same 
time, to put to the sword, in case of 
refusal, the six hundred provincial 
guards intrusted with his custody. 
At length authority arrived from the 
King for his surrender, which the In- 
fant communicated to the officer in com- 
mand of the Guards, with the simple 
observation, "that on the surrender 
of Gtodoy depended the preservation 
of the crown of Spain to his nephew." 
On the same day Godoy set out from Ma- 
drid imder a strong French escort, and 
six days afterwards arrived at Bay- 
onne. Meanwhile Mm'at harassed the 
regency with repeated and vexatious 
demands, apparently prompted by no 
other motive than to disgust them 
with the cares of an unsubstantial 
command, and accustom the people 
to regard the French headquarters as 
the centre from which all real author- 
ity emanated. Soon after he repaired 
in person to the Escurial, and had 
long and repeated conferences with 
Charles IV. and the old Queen. The 
result of their deliberations soon ap- 
peared in the transmission to Bon An^ 
tonio of the ante-dated and secret state 
paper, already noticed, in which the 
King protested against his abdication 
as brought about by constraint and 
intimidation ; and by the earnest ad- 
vice of Murat, he set out immediately 
after, in company with the Queen, sur- 
roimded by French guards, for Bay- 
onne, to lay his grievances at the feet 
of Napoleon, where he arrived four 
days after his fallen favourite. Thus 
did the French Emperor, by the in- 
fluence of his name, the terrors of his 
armies, and the astuteness of his di- 
plomatists, succeed in inducing the 
leaders of all the parties which dis- 
tracted Spain, including the late and 
present sovereign, to place their per- 
sons at his disposal; while, at the 
same time, the communications on 
his part which brought about this ex- 
traordinary result were managed with 
such address, and enveloped in such 
mystery, that not only could none of 
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them boast of possessing a distinct 
pledge of what he intended to do, but 
all had reason to hope that the result 
would prove entirely conformable to 
their interests. 

60. Meanwhile Napoleon, though 
possessed of such extraordinary influ- 
ence, and invested with almost abso- 
lute power over the affairs of Spain and 
Portugal, and the interests of the 
crowned heads which they contained, 
was extremely embarrassed how to 
act. Not that he swerved in the 
slightest degree from his intention of 
making, as he himself said, " a clean 
sweep of them," (maison nette), but 
that he perceived, in the clearest light, 
the abyss on the edge of which he was 
placed, and anticipated, with just and 
sagacious foresight, the incalculable 
consequences wMch might result from 
the lighting of the flames of a national 
war in the Peninsula. Through all the 
weakness and submission of the last 
century, he still discerned the traces 
of energy and resolution in the Span- 
ish character. The timidity of its 
foreign conduct, the abuses of its in- 
ternal administration, he justly as- 
cribed to the corruption of the nobles, 
or the imbecility of the court. His 
generals had transmitted daily ac- 
counts of the .alarming excitement 
which seemed to prevail, especially 
among the lower classes of the com- 
munity; and he rightly concluded that 
he would be involved in inextricable 
embarrassment if, on a side where he 
had so long been entirely secure, there 
should arise a contest animated by the 
indignant feelings of a nation hitherto 
a stranger to revolutionary passions. 
M. de Tournon, a secret agent whom 
he employed at Madrid, from a well- 
founded distrust of Murat's political 
capacity, and a thorough perception of 
his ambitious views on the Spanish 
crown, transmitted at this critical junc- 
ture detailed and graphic accounts of 
the enthusiasm of the people in favour 
of Ferdinand VII., of the extreme jeal- 
ousy which prevailed of French inter- 
ference, and of the great danger of 
lighting up a national war in Spain, 
where political passions had not yet 
worn themselves out, and the people 



were by nature and temperament vehe- 
ment and impassioned, and inclined to 
act, alike individually and collectively, 
on the impulse of the moment. These 
wise representations for a brief period 
made a great impression on Napoleon. 
His instructions to Murat, accordingly, 
at this period, were to conduct himself 
with the utmost circumspection ; to 
avoid everything which might excite 
an angry feeling or provoke a hostile 
collision ; to strengthen his military 
hold of the country; but to do nothing 
which might disturb the pacific nego- 
tiations by which he hoped, without 
drawing the sword, to obtain in a few 
days the whole objects of his ambi- 
tion.* 

* "I fear," said Napoleon, "M. Grand-, 
diike of Berg, that you are deceiving me on' 
the real situation of Spain, and that you de- 
ceive yourself also. The events of the 19th 
March have singularly complicated our affairs ; 
I am in the greatest perplexity; never sup- 
pose that you are engaged with a disarmed 
nation, and that you have only to show your- 
self to insure the submission of Spain. The 
revolution of 20th March proves that they 
still have energy. You have to deal with a 
virgin 'people; they already have all the 
courage, and they will soon have all the en- 
thusiasm, which you meet with among men. 
who are not worn out by poHtical passions. 

"The aristocracy and the clergy are the 
masters of Spain ; if they become seriously 
alarmed for their privileges and their exist- 
ence, they will rouse the people and induce 
an unending war. At present I have many 
partisans among them ; if I show myself as a 
conqueror, I will soon cease to have any. The 
Prince of the Peace is detested, because they 
accuse him of having given up Spain to 
France : that is the cry which led to the 
usurpation of Ferdinand ; but for it the po- 
pular party would have been the least power- 
ful. The Prince of Asturias has none of the 
qualities essential for the chief of a nation ; 
that want, however, will not prevent them, 
in order to oppose us, from making him a 
hero. I have no wish to use violence towards 
that family ; it is never expedient to render 
one's-self odious, and inflame hatred. Spain, 
has above one hundred thousand men in 
arms ; less would suffice to sustain an interior 
war; scattered over several points, they 
might succeed in efiectmg the total over- 
throw of the monarchy. I have now ex- 
hibited to you the difficulties which are 
manifest ; there are others which you will not 
faU soon to discover. 

"England will not let slip this opportunity 
of multiplying our embarrassments ; she 
sends out forces daily, which she keeps on the 
coasts of Portugal and the Mediterranean ; 
she is making enrolments of Sicilians and 
Portuguese. The royal family having quitted 
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61. Murat, however, was not a char- 
acter to execute with, skill the deli- 
cate mission with which he was in- 
trusted ; and he was too much accus- 
tomed to make everything bend to 
military force, to be qualified to assume 
at once, in circumstances singularly dif- 
ficult, the foresight and circumspection 
of an experienced diplomatist. His pre- 
cipitance and arrogance, accordingly, 
accelerated the catastrophe the Empe- 
ror was so solicitous to avoid. The 
Emperor, too, on hearing of the accla- 
mations with which Murat had been 
received on entering Madrid, got the 
better of all his scruples, and returned 
with more determination than ever to 
his ambitious designs. He entirely 
mistook the cause of the favourable 
demonstration which had been made, 
thinking it was an indication of a par- 
tiality for French government, when 
in fact it was only an expression of joy 
at beholding the supposed supporter of 

Portugal to establish itself in the Indies, 
nothing but a revolution can change the state 
of that country, and that is the event for 
which, perhaps, Europe is the least prepared. 
The persons who see the monstrous state of 
the government in its true light are a small 
minority; the great majority profit hy its 
abuses. Consistently with the interests of 
my empire, I can do infinite good to Spain. 
What are the best means of attaining that 
object? Should I advance to Madrid, and 
assume the rights of a protector by declaring 
for the father against the son? It is difficult 
to re-establish Charles IV. His rule and his 
favourite have become so unpopular, they 
could not stand three months. Ferdinand, 
again, is the enemy of France ; it is because 
he is so that they have put him on the throne. 
To keep him there would be co assist the 
Actions who, for twenty -five years, have 
wished the subjugation of France. A family 
alliance would be a feeble bond ; the Queen 
Elizabeth and other princesses perished 
miserably when it was wished to sacrifice 
them to atrocious vengeance. I think we 
should precipitate nothing, and take counsel 
from future events. 

** I do not approve of your taking posses- 
sion so precipitately as you have done of 
Madrid : you should have kept the army ten 
leagues from the capital. Your entry into 
Madrid, by exciting the alarm of the Span- 
iards, has powerfully supported Ferdinand, 
I will write to you what part to adopt in re- 
gard to the old King : take care yon do not 
commit me to meet with Ferdinand in Spain, 
unless you deem it expedient for me to re- 
cognise him as King of Spain. Above all, 
take care that the Spaniards do not suspect 
what course I am about to adopt: you can 



Ferdinand VII. Already, without his 
being aware of it, the read sentiments 
of the people had made themselves 
known. Ah. alarming explosion had 
taken place at Toledo : cries of " Long 
live Ferdinand VIL ! " had been heard 
in the streets from coimtless multi- 
tudes; and when General Dupont was 
despatched, five days afterwards, to re- 
store order, it was only by a well-timed 
and earnest mediation of the arch- 
bishop that a serious conflict was 
avoided. The fermentation in the 
capital was hourly increasing, espe- 
cially since it was known that Ferdi- 
nand had crossed the frontier to throw 
himself into the arms of Napoleon,, 
and that his father and Godoy had. 
since set out in the same direction. 

62. Though the French had hither- 
to observed tolerable discipline, yet 
the disorders inseparable from the 
continued passage of such large bodies 
of men, accustomed to the license of: 

have no difficulty in doing so, for I have not- 
fixed upon one myself. 

" Impress upon the nobles and clergy, 
that if France is obliged to interfere in the 
aflSiirs of Spain, their privileges will be re- 
spected. Say to the magistrates and citizens 
of towns, and to the enlightened pei-sons, 
that Spain requires the re-creation of the 
machine of government : that it has need of 
institutions which will preserve it from the 
pressure of feudality, and protect and en- 
courage industry. Paint to them the pre- 
sent condition of France, despite the wars 
it has undergone : the splendour of its reli- 
gion; the importance of a political regener- 
ation; the internal security and external 
respect which it brings in its train. I will 
attend to your private interests— have no- 
thought of them — Portugal remains at my 
disposal. Let the French army avoid every 
encoimter, either with the Spanish army 
or detached bodies ; not a cartridge should 
be burned on either side. Keep the army 
always some days* march distant from the 
Spanish corps. Jf war break ovJb, aU is lost" 
—Napoleon to Mdi^t, 29th March 1808; 
Savaby. iii. 68, 171. Mistory does not afford 
a more luminous example of sagacious fore- 
sight than this letter presents ; and yet the 
Emperor soon after fell headlong into the 
very dangers which he here so clearly de- 
picted, and was so desirous to avoid ! It is 
remarkable as a proof of his profound habits 
of dissimulation, even with his most confi- 
dential servants, that, in this letter to his 
lieutenant at Madrid, he makes no mention 
of the design to place a relation of his own on 
the throne of Spain, though only three days 
before he had offered it to Louis, King oi 
Holland.— .4wfe, Chap. u. § 50. 
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campaigns, had produced repeated con- 
flicts between them and the inhabi- 
tants; blood had flowed in several 
places, and at Bm^gos the assemblage 
had been so alarming, that it required 
to be dispersed by regular discharges 
of the French infantry. The common 
people, whose instinct often sees deep- 
er into the real tendency of events 
than the speculations of more learned 
persons, were in such a state of agitation 
at the King's departure, that they 
would have broken out into open in- 
surrection, had not his counsellors is- 
sued a proclamation, in which it was 
declared that Napoleon was coming in 
person to Madrid, to consolidate the 
happiness of Spain, and that the King 
had only gone to meet his august 
guest, and conduct him to the capital. 
Irritated at these symptoms of resist- 
ance, and looking to no means but 
force for its suppression, Murat wrote 
in the most menacing terms to Don 
Antonio, stating that he could permit 
no concourse of men in the streets; 
that the anarchy which prevailed was 
intolerable ; that his resolution to 
suppress it was irrevocably taken; and 
that, if the government was not suffi- 
ciently strong to enforce obedience to 
its orders, he would take upon himself 
the maintenance of the public tran- 
quillity. The regency issued severe 
proclamations against seditious as- 
semblages or meetings, and replied in 
the most submissive manner to the 
thimdering menaces of Murat: but 
though no public demonstration had 
yet taken place, the most alarming re- 
ports were in circulation. The French 
officers publicly gave out that Napo- 
leon would reinstate Charles IV. on the 
throne; the departure of that sove- 
reign with the Prince of the Peace for 
the Pyrenees seemed, to countenance 
that idea ; and reports were circulated, 
and greedily credited, that thirty thou- 
sand armed Biscayans had fallen on 
Bayonne, and rescued their beloved 
Prince from his oppressors, while 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Navarre had 
risen in a body to cut off the retreat of 
the French army. 

63. At length, in the beginning of 
May, matters came to extremities. 



The government was a prey to the 
most cruel disquietude, being left in 
the approaching crisis of the monarchy 
with the responsibility of command, 
and without its powers ; ignorant 
which sovereign they were ultimately 
to obey ; fearful of betraying their 
country, and equally so of precipitating 
it into a hopeless struggle ; actuated 
at times by a generous desire to main- 
tain the national independence, and 
throw themselves on public sympathy 
for their support, and apprehensive at 
others that in so doing they might 
mar an accommodation when on the 
point of being concluded, and incur the 
pains of treason from a sovereign whom 
they had involved in irretrievable em- 
barrassments. Unable to determine on 
any decided course in the midst of such 
unparalleled difficulties, they adopted 
meanwhile the prudent step of confin- 
ing the troops to their barracks, and 
exercising the most rigid vigilance, by 
means of the police, to prevent the 
quarrels, often attended with blood- 
shed, which were perpetually occurring 
between the French soldiers and the 
Spanish citizens. The Imperial G-uard, 
with a division of infantry and brigade 
of cavalry, alone were quartered in 
Madrid ; the artillery was all in the 
Retiro; but large bodies of troops, 
amounting in all to above thirty thou- 
sand men, were in the immediate 
neighbourhood, ready to pour in on 
the first signal. The whole population 
of the capital was in the streets ; busi- 
ness was everywhere at a stand ; and 
in the menacing looks and smothered 
agitation of the groups might? be seen 
decisive proofs that a great explosion 
was at hand. "Agebatur hue illuc 
urbs vario turbse fluctuantis impulsu ; * 
completis undique basilicis ac templis, 
lugubri prospectu, neque populi aut 
plebis ulla vox : sed attoniti vultus, efc 
conversae ad omnia aures : non tumul- 

* " The city was agitated various ways . 
by the^ changing impulse of the mob; the 
temples and courts were everywhere filled 
by crowds with, a mournful aspect, from 
whom not a voice was to be beard : but the 
covmtenances were bewildered, the eara of 
all erect— it wa& neither a tumult nor quiet^^; 
but the silence which, bespoke mighty fesa;. 
and mighty wrath.'? 
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tus, non quies : quale magni metus et 
magnaa icsd silentium eriat." Matters 
were in this combustible state when 
Murat demanded that the Queen of 
Etruria, and the Infants Don Francisco 
and Don Antonio, should forthwith 
set out for Bayonne. The government 
hesitated on this demand, which was 
in effect delivering up the whole re- 
mainder of the royal family into the 
hands of the French Emperor: Murat 
insisted, throwingupon them the whole 
responsibility of a war in case of re- 
fusal ; and the minister of war, upon 
being referred to, drew so gloomy a 
picture of the military resources of the 
monarchy, that resistance was deemed 
impossible, and this last requisition 
was agreed to, and the hour of their 
departure fixed for the following morn- 
ing. 

64. At ten o'clock on that day the 
royal carriages came to the door of the 
palace, and preparations for the depar- 
ture of the princes took place. The 
Queen of Etruria, who from her long 
residence in Italy had ceased to be an 
object of interest to the people, set off 
first, and was allowed to depart with- 
out disturbance, though an immense 
orowd was collected, and the whole 
city was in violent agitation. Two 
other carriages remained, and it was 
known among the bystanders that 
they were to convey the Infants Don 
Antonio and Don Francisco: a report 
soon spread that Don Francisco, who 
was a boy of thirteen, was weeping in 
the apartments above, and refused to 
go away : presently an aide-de-camp of 
Murat arrived on horseback, and mak- 
ing his way through the throng, as- 
cendied the stairs of the palace ; the 
reportinstantly flew through the crowd 
that he was come to force the royal 
youth from the palace of his fathers. 
jKTothing more was requisite to throw 
the already excited multitude into a 
commotion: the French of&cer was 
violently assailed, and would have been 
despatched on the spot, if Don Miguel 
Flores, an officer of the Walloon 
Guards had not protected him at the 
hazard of his own life. Both would, 
however, in all probability, have fallen 
victins ta the fury of the popu^ 



lace, had not a French picquet at 
that moment come up, which with- 
drew the officer in safety to his com- 
rades. Murat instantly resolved to 
punish severely this insult to his au- 
thority : a detachment of foot-soldiers 
appeared with two pieces of cannon, 
and by several discharges with grape- 
shot, within i)oint-blaii range, easily 
dispersed the crowd which was collect- 
ed round the palace. But the sound 
of these cannon resounded from one 
end of the Peninsula to the other ; in 
its ultimate effects it shook the empire 
of Napoleon to its f OTindation : it was 
literally the beginning of the end. 

65. Instantly, as if by enchantment, 
the city was in a timiult : the Spanish 
vehemence was roused at once into ac* 
tion. All considerations of prudence, 
consequences, and probabilities of suc- 
cess were forgotten in the intense in- 
dignation of the moment. Everywhere 
the people flew to arms : knives, dag- 
gers, bayonets, were seized wherever 
they cordd be found ; the gun-smiths* 
shops ransacked for firearms, and all 
French detachments passing through 
the streets surrounded, and in many 
cases cut to pieces. Such a tumultu- 
aiy effort, however, could not long pre- 
vail against the discipline and sHU of 
regular soldiers: the Spanish troops 
were locked up, by orders of their 
government, in their barracks, and 
could render no assistance ; and though 
the rapid concentration of the French, 
when the firing commenced, induced 
the people for a time to imagine that 
they had driventhem from the capital, 
yet they were soon, and cruelly, im- 
deceived. Reinforced by the numer- 
ous battalions which now poured from 
all quarters into the city, and support- 
ed by the artillery, which on the first 
alarm had been brought from the Re- 
tiro, the French returned to the charge: 
rapid discharges of grape cleared the 
streets of Alcala and San Geronymo ; 
while the Polish lancers and Mame- 
lukes of the Imperial Guard, following 
up the advantage, charged repeatedly 
through the fiying masses, and took a 
bloody revenge for the death of their 
comrades. Meanwhile the Spanish 
troops, agitated by the sotmd of the 
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tuimilt and discliarges of artillery, but 
without any orders how to act, were 
uncertain what to do, when they were 
decided by an attack of the French on 
one of their barracks. Determined by 
this hostile act, the artillerymen drew 
out their guns, and placing themselves 
in front of the people, who had retreat- 
ed to them for support, fired several 
rounds with fatal effect into the French 
columns, which were approaching. By 
a sudden rush, however, the cannon 
were carried, and a great part of the 
artillerymen bayoneted, among whom 
were the brave Daoiz and Velarde, 
illustrious as the first distinguished 
men who fell in the Peninsular war. 
At two o'clock in the afternoon the 
insurrection was suppressed at all 
points, and the troops on both sides 
had returned to their barracks : — on 
the side of the French two himdred 
had fallen ; on that of the Spaniards, 
twelve hundred.* 

66. Hitherto neither party could be 
said to have been to blame : the tu- 
mult, however deplorable in its conse- 
quences, was evidently the result of a 
collision unpremeditated onbothsides; 
the measures of Napoleon had rendered 
unavoidable an ebullition of indigna- 
tion on the part of the outraged Span- 
ish nation ; they had burst forth, and 
could not complain if they met with 
the usual fate or hazards of war. In 
repelling the violence with which they 
were assailed, the French had not ex- 
ceeded the bounds of military duty ; the 
Spanish ministers, especially O'Farril 
and Azanza, had thrown themselves 
into the thickest of the tumult, ear- 
nestly imploring a cessation of the 
strife, and, at the hazard of their own 
lives, had saved great numbers of both 
nations from destruction. Many deeds 
of generosity had occurred on both 
sides, and shed a lustre alike on the 
French and Spanish character. But 
at this juncture, after the fighting had 

* " According to the letters of the Prus- 
sian minister at Madrid, nearly two himdred 
Frenchmen and twelve hundred Spaniards 
must have perished on this occasion. This 
account seems to us to be correct. A disin- 
terested witness, the Prussian minister, had 
no bias to exaggerate the loss upon either 
side."— BiGNON, vii. 261, note. 



ceased and the danger was entirely 
over, Murat commenced a massacre as- 
unprovoked as it was impolitic, as un- 
justifiable as it was inhuman. Trust- 
ing to the amnesty which had been 
proclaimed by the chiefs on both sides,, 
the Spaniards had resumed in part 
their ordinary occupations, or were 
walking about the streets discussing 
the events of the day, when great num- 
bers of them were seized by the French 
soldiers, on the charge of having been 
engaged in the tumtdt, htirried before 
a military commission, and forthwith 
condemned to be shot. 

67. Preparations were immediately 
made to carry the sentences into exe- 
cution: the mournful intelligence 
spread like wildfire through Madrid ; 
and all who missed a relation or friend 
were seized with an agonising fear that 
he was among the victims of military 
barbarity. While the people were in 
this state of anxiety, and when the ap- 
proach of night was beginning to in- 
crease the general consternation, the 
firing began, and the regular discharge 
of heavy platoons at the Retire, in the 
Prado, the Puerto del Sol, and th& 
church of Senora de la Soledad, told 
but too plainly that the work of death 
was in progress. The dismal sounds- 
froze every heart with horror : all that 
had been suffered during the heat of 
the conflict was as nothing compared 
to the agonising feeling of that cold- 
blooded execution. Nor did the gene- 
ral grief abate when the particulars of 
the massacre became known. Num- 
bers had been put to death, who were 
merely found in the streets with a. 
knife on their persons, and who had 
never been in the conflict at all; all 
were denied the consolations of religion 
in their last moments. Tied two and 
two, they were mown down by repeat- 
ed discharges of musketry : the mur- 
ders were continued on the following 
morning ; and nearly a hundred had 
perished before, on the earnest inter- 
cession of the Spanish ministers, Murat 
consented to put a stop to the bar- 
barity.t 

t "Among those who were shot were 
many who had never been engaged in the 
conflict, and whose only crime consisted in 
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68. This atrocious massacre Tfras as 
impolitic as it was unjustifiable. The 
Spaniards^ who had taken up arms 
with such desperate though hopeless 
courage to prevent the last reumant of 
their royal family from being torn 
away from their capital, were not the 
subjects of the French crown, nor 
could they be regarded, either legally 
or morally, as rebels to its authority. 
Deprived as they were by the fraud 
and artifices of the French Emperor of 
their lawful sovereign, with their capi- 
tal in the possession of his troops, and 
their fortresses perfidiously seized by 
his directions, they had no resource 
but in national resistance. To treat a 
nation so situated, when attempting 
to assert its rights, like rebels against 
their own government, and in cold 
blood put them to death in great num- 
bers after the conflict was over, was so 
glaring an act of cruelty and injustice 
as could not fail to excite the unani- 
mous indignation of mankind. Of all 
people in the world the French had the 
least right to object to such a popular 

being found on the streets with large knives 
or cutting instruments upon their persons. 
They were put to death without the assist- 
ance of their priest to console their last 
moments — a circumstance which in that re- 
ligious country added to the horror whicli 
the executions excited." — Fot, iii, 172. The 
honesty and candour of General Foy are as 
admirable as his talents and eloquence. 

"At the distance of twenty years," says 
an eyewitness, the Spanish historian, "our 
hair still stands on end at the recollection of 
that mournful and silent night, the calm of 
which was only interrupted by the cries of 
the unhappy victims, or the sound of the 
cannon and musketry discharged at intervals 
for ttieir destruction. The inhabitants all 
retired to their homes, deplored the cruel 
fate which was then befalling a parent, a 
brother, a child. We, in our fenaily, were 
bewailing the loss of the unhappy Oviedo, 
whose release we had been unable to obtain, 
when he entered pale and trembling into the 
house. He had been saved by the generos- 
ity of a French ofl&cer, after his hands were 
bound, and he was drawn up for execution 
in the court of the Retiro, who was melted 
by the energy of his address, in that awful 
moment, to break his bonds, and set him at 
liberty. He was hardly out of the limits of 
the palace when he heard the dischaiges 
which terminated the agony of his com- 
panions in misfortune. Among the victims 
were many priests, old men, and persons of 
the most respectable character."— Tobeno, L 
142, 143. 



effort in defence of the national inde- 
pendence, as it was founded on the 
principle on which their whole resist- 
ance to the coalition of the European 
powers against their Revolution had 
been founded, and which they had, on 
numberless occasions held up to the 
admiration and imitation of mankind. 

69. The indignation, accordingly, 
which this massacre excited through- 
out Spain was indescribable. With a 
rapidity that never could have been 
anticipated, in a country where so little 
internal commtinication existed, the 
intelligence flew from city to city^ 
from province to province, and awaken- 
ed that universal and energetic feeling 
of national resentment, which, if pro- 
perly directed, is the certain forerunner 
of great achievements. With a spirit 
hitherto unknown in Europe since the 
commencement of the first triumphs 
of the French revolutionary armies,, 
the people in all the provinces, with- 
out any concert amongst each other, 
or any direction fi'om the existing 
authorities, began to assemble and con- 
cert measures for the national defence. 
Far from being intimidated by the- 
possession of their capital and princi- 
pal fortresses by the enemy, they were 
only roused, by the sight of such ad- 
vantages in the hands of a perfidious, 
foe, to the more vigorous exertions to 
dispossess him. The movement was 
not that of faction or party ; it ani- 
mated alike men of all ranks, classes,, 
and professions. The flame spread 
equally in the lonely mountains as in 
the crowded cities ; among the hardy 
labourers of the Basque provinces as 
the light-hearted peasantry of the An- 
dalusian slopes ; amid the pastoral 
valleys of Asturias and the rich fields 
of Valencia, as in the crowded empo- 
riums of Barcelona and Cadiz. The 
movement was universal, unpremedi- 
tated, and simultaneous; and within 
a week after the imtoward tidings. 
reachedBayonne, Napoleon was already 
engaged in a struggle, which threaten- 
ed to be of the most sanguinary char- 
acter, with the Spanish people. 

70. While the perfidious invasion of 
Napoleon, and the cruel massacres of 
Murat, were thus exciting the flames. 
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of a nafeional war in the Peninsula, 
matters were^fast approaclung a crisis 
at BayonnOi Intimidated by the vio- 
lence of Murat, and no longer able to 
"withstand the commands which he 
conveyed to them from his imperial 
master, the Infants Don Francisco and 
Don Antonio set out, the day after the 
tumult at Madrid was quelled, for 
Bayonne, leaving the capital without 
any native government, entirely at 
the mercy of the French generals. 
Before they could arrive at the place 
of their destination, however, matters 
had reached a crisis between Napoleon 
and the royal famUy of Spain. No 
sooner had Ferdinand taken the fatal 
step of crossing the Bidassoa, and 
throwing himself upon the generosity 
of the French Emperor, than he dis- 
cerned, in the manner in which he was 
received, such tokens as inspired the 
most serious disquietude as to his 
future fate. The customary marks of 
respect to a crowned head were want^ 
ing ; the French authorities addressed 
him only by the title of "Your Royal 
Highness," instead of " Your Majesty." 
His first reception by Napoleon, how- 
ever, was calculated to dispel these 
sinister presentiments. Shortly after 
his airival at Bayonne, the Emperor 
came in person on horseback, attended 
by a brilliant staff, to pay him a visit ; 
Ferdinand went to the end of- the 
street to meet him ; the Emperor em- 
braced him round the neck, and though 
he never used the word Majesty, yet 
he: treated him with such distinction 
as inspired the most flattering hopes. 

71. On the same day he went to 
dine at the chateau of Marac, where 
the imperial headquarters were estab- 
lished ; Napoleon sent his own car- 
riages to bring him and his suite to 
hi& palace^ where he was received by 
the Emperor himself at the foot of the 
staircase — a piece of attention never 
paid by sovereigns except to crowned 
heads. During the entertainment, 
the attention of the Emperor to his 
guest' was \mbounded; and although 
he stiU eluded the decisive word "Ma- 
jesty/* yet his manner was such as to 
inspire both Ferdinand and his atten- 
daatB^vdth the belief that he was their 



decided friend, and that every diffi- 
culty would speedily be adjusted. But 
this pleasing illusion was of short 
duration. After sitting a short time 
at table, Ferdinand returned to his 
hotel; while Escoiquiz remained, by 
special desire, to have a private con- 
ference with Napoleon. In the course 
of it, the Emperor fully unfolded his 
real design, and informed the faithful 
counsellor, without disguise, that his 
royal master must make up his mind 
to an immediate abdication. Escoi- 
quiz pleaded and remonstrated, but in 
vain : he was informed, in the most 
peremptory terms, that he had no al- 
ternative but immediate submission. 
He concluded in these words — "Nei- 
ther you nor Spain c%n resist me. 
Policy, policy must alone direct such 
a person as me. Return to your 
prince; dispose him to become King 
of Etruria, if he will be a King some- 
where; for he may rest assured he 
shall never be a king of Spain." At 
the same time Savary, at the hotel of 
Ferdinand VII., made the same an- 
nouncement to that monarch in per- 
son. A few minutes after the Spanish 
King arrived there, he was followed 
by Savary, who announced, on the; 
part of the Emperor, that his resolu- 
tion was irrevocably taken, that Fer- 
dinand must instantly resign the 
throne both of Spain and of the In- 
dies, in both of which the family of 
the Bourbons was to be succeeded by 
a prince of the Napoleon dynasty. 
Should he agree amicably to these 
conditions, hopes were held out that 
he might obtain the grand-duchy of 
Tuscany as an indemnity. It is re- 
markable that Napoleon should have 
chosen for the time of thiff stunning, 
announcement the very moment when 
Ferdiaand had returned from his 
gracious reception at the imperial resi- 
dence; and for the person to convey 
it, the very officer who had been de- 
spatched by himself to Madrid for the 
purpose of inducing him to advance to 
Bayonne to meet him, and who had 
offered to pledge his head, not five 
days before, that the moment he ar- 
rived there the Prince of Asturiasi 
would be recognised as King of Spain, 
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72. This terrible announcement fell 
with the more force upon Ferdinand 
and his counsellors, that they were 
entirely unprepared for it ; the assur- 
ances held out by Savary and the let- 
ters of Napoleon having inspired them 
with the belief, that all that was want- 
ing to a satisfactory adjustment of af- 
fairs was, that Ferdinand should show 
so much deference to Napoleon as to 
proceed to Bayonne to meet him. 
Neither the prince nor his council, 
however, were overwhelmed by the 
extraordinary disclosure. Without ab- 
solutely committing themselves at first 
to any decided proposition, they con- 
tinued the negotiation for nearly a 
week afterwards, both by means of 
Cevallos and Escoiquiz, who had fre- 
quent interviews with Napoleon in 
person, and with Champagny, who had 
now succeeded Talleyrand as his min- 
ister for foreign affairs. These confer- 
ences, however, came to nothing. On 
the part of Napoleon and his ministers, 
it was strongly urged, that the interest, 
not merely of France, but of Spain, 
imperatively required that the two 
monarchies should be placed under dy- 
nasties belonging to the same family; 
that Napoleon could not submit any 
more than Louis XIV. to have a dubi- 
ous ally or hidden enemy in his rear, 
while engaged with the forces of 
Europe in front; that the secret hos- 
tility of Spain had been clearly evinced 
by the ill-timed proclamation of the 
Prince of the Peace immediately be- 
iore the battle of Jena; that the 
numberless corruptions and abuses of 
the Spanish internal administration 
loudly called for an immediate remedy, 
and this could never be applied with 
safety by any other authority but that 
great conqueror who, educated amidst 
the storms and enlightened by the 
experience of the Revolution, was now 
the master of such irresistible power 
^ts to be able to give to other states 
the benefits of liberal institutions 
suited to the spirit of the age, without 
the risk of those convulsions which 
had obliterated so many of their bene- 
ficial effects in his own country. 

73. It wa» replied to these specious 
arguments, which came with additional 



weight from the mouth of the Em- 
peror, by Cevallos and Escoiquiz, that 
it was as impolitic as imjust to compel 
a sovereign who had left his own do- 
minions to throw himseM upon the 
honour of another, and that too at the 
special request of that other, to re- 
noTince the throne which had descended 
to him from his ancestors; that if 
anything was deemed illegal in the 
resignation of Charles IV. at Aranjuez, 
that might be a good reason for restor- 
ing the throne to the deposed mon- 
arch, but could be none for transfer- 
ring it to the French Emperor ; that 
the effort, however, now made to ob- 
tain a renunciation of the crown from 
Ferdinand evidently showed that the 
ti-ansaction was regarded as legal, and 
that the title to dispose of the crown 
was vested in its present holder ; that 
the expedience, for both monarchies, 
of a close alliance between France and 
Spain was indeed indisputable ; but 
that France had already enjoyed it 
ever since the peace of Bkle, and the 
way to secure it in f utiire was instantly 
to recognise the Prince of Asturias, 
whereby both the monarch and his 
subjects would be bound by such im- 
portant obligations as would render 
the future imion between the two 
monarchies indissoluble; whereas, by 
wresting from him his sceptre, the 
most imminent risk would be run of 
exciting a national war in the Penin- 
sula, and giving the English an advan- 
tageous base from which to direct their 
military efforts against Napoleon, be- 
sides the certainty of separating the 
Transatlantic colonies from the mother 
country, and throwing those vast and 
rising states, with their important 
treasures and commerce, into the arms 
of the inveterate enemy of the French 
empire. 

74. To this last argument, the jus- 
tice of which could not be denied. Na- 
poleon replied, that he was well aware 
of that danger, but that he had pro- 
vided against it by having sent out 
frigates to the South American states, 
who were prepared to receive with 
thankfulness their transfer to a prince 
of the Napoleon dynasty. These con- 
ferences, as might have been expected. 
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led to no result ; at a secret meeting 
of the counsellors of Ferdinand, held 
at midnight, it was resolved to decline 
the proposals of the French Emperor, 
and demand passports for their imme- 
diate return to Spain, which was ac- 
cordingly done next day. Napoleon 
was highly indignant at this resistance 
to his wishes, and refused the pass- 
ports, under the pretence that, till the 
Amnjuez aflfair was cleared up, he 
could neither issue passports to Ferdi- 
nand as King of Spain, nor permit him 
to depart from a situation where he 
was liable to answer for his conduct to 
his justly offended parent. At the 
same time, a decisive report was pre- 
sented by Champagny to the Emperor, 
which was, of course, merely the echo 
of his private instructions. This state 
paper set out with his favourite maxim, 
that the design of Louis XIV. must be 
resumed; tJiat policy required^ justice 
authorised^ the troubles of Spain ren- 
dered it indispensable, that a change 
of dynasty should take place ; that the 
interests of France and Spain indispen- 
sably called for identity both in the 
dynasty who governed and the institu- 
tions which prevailed amongst them ; 
that to recognise the Prince of Astu- 
rias was to surrender Spain to the ene- 
mies of France, and deliver it over to 
English usurpation; to restore Charles 
IV. was to renew the reign of imbe- 
cility and conniption, and occasion a 
boimdless effusion both of French and 
Spanish blood: no alternative remained, 
therefore, but for Napoleon to dispos- 
sess them both, and establish in Spain 
a prince of his own family, with insti- 
tutions analogous to those of the 
French empire. 

75. Napoleon was greatly perplexed 
at the steady refusal of Ferdinand to 
surrender the throne. He had not 
calculated upon such firmness in any 
prince of the house of Bourbon. Not 
that he had the slightest hesitation as 
to persisting in his original plan of en- 
tirely dethroning that family, but that 
he attached the greatest weight to the 
acquisition of a legal title to their pos- 
sessions. No man knew better that, 
although force may subjugate the phy- 
sical strength, a sense of legal right is 
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generally necessary to win the moral 
consent of nations; and although Spain 
seemed prostrated, with its fortresses, 
and capital in his possession, yet he 
deemed his acquisitions insecure till 
he had obtained, in form at least, the 
consent of the legal inheritors of its 
throne. Hoping, therefore, to succeed 
better with the father than he had 
done with the son, he reiterated his. 
directions to Murat to send on Charles 
IV. and the Queen, with the Prince of 
the Peace, to Bayonne as quickly as 
possible. Such was his anxiety on this 
subject, that he enjoined him, if neces- 
saiy, to use force to compel them to 
come.* Meanwhile, in private confer- 
ences with Escoiquiz, he unfolded with 
unreserved confidence, from their very 
commencement, his views upon the 
Spanish Peninsula. They took their 
rise, he stated, from the proclamation 
of the Prince of the Peace on the eve 
of the battle of Jena. Ever since that 
important revelation, he had been able 
to see nothing in the relation of the 
Spanish government but secret enmity 
veiled under the mask of friendship ; 
the contemplated marriage of the 
Prince of Asturias to a relation of his 
own, appeared but a feeble bond to 
hold together nations now actuated by 
hostile sentiments: he proposed ta 
give to the Prince of Asturias an in- 
demnity in Portugal or Tuscany, and 
to place one of his brothers on the 
Spanish throne. He had now divulged 
to him, and to him alone, the whole of 
his designs in regard to the Peninsula, 
The conversation in which these deter- 
minations were expressed by the Em- 
peror is given at full length by Escoi- 
quiz, and is one of the most valuable 
historical documents of his reign. 
Though doubtless extended and ampli- 

* " Looking upon the presence of Charles 
IV. as an indispensable means of setting the 
nght of the father against that of the son, 
he urged upon Murat the necessity of send- 
i?g Johim the old King and Queen, and also, 
the Prince of the Peace, who was still a pri- 
soner at Villa-Viciosa. He enjoined Mxirat 
TXi employ force, ifnecessarj/, notfor the move- 
ment of the old King and Queen, who were 
anxious to corae, and whom nobody thought 
of stopping, but to let loose the Prince of the 
Peace, whom the Spanish party wished to 
keep at any price."— Thiers, viii. 590, 591. 
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■fied by the Spanisli counsellor, it con- 
tains all the mai^of Napoleon's origi- 
nal thought ; and Thibaudeau, whose 
long acquaintance with the Emperor 
in the council of state had rendered 
him the best possible judge both of 
his ideas and expressions, has declared 
that it "bears the signet-mark of 
truth."* 

76. From this embarrassment, how- 

* " I bave long desired. Monsieur Escoi- 
quiz," said the Emperor. ** to speak to you 
on the affairs of the Peninsula, with the 
frankness which your talents and your posi- 
tion with the Prince of Asturias deserve. I 
cannot, in any situation, refuse to interest 
myself in the fate of the imhappy King who 
has thrown himself on my protection. The 
abdication of Charles IV. at Aranjuez, in 
the midst of seditious guards, and a revolted 
people, was clearly a compiilsory act. My 
troops were then in Spain; some of them 
were stationed near the court; appearances 
authorised the belief that I had some share 
in that act of violence, and ray honour re- 
<iuires that I should take immediate steps 
to dissipate such a suspicion. I cannot re- 
cognise, therefore, the abdication of Charles 
IV., till that monarch, who has transmitted 
to me a secret protest against it, shall have 
confirmed it by a voluntary deed when freed 
from restraint. 

*' I would sayfiuther that the inter-ests of 
my empire require that the house of Bour- 
bon, the implacable enemy of mine, should 
lose the throne of Spain ; and the interests 
of your nation equally call for the same 
change. The new dynasty which I shall in- 
troduce vnH give it a good constitution, and, 
by its strict alliance with France, preserve 
Spain from any danger on the side of that 
power which is alone in a situation seriously 
to menace its independence. Charles IV. is 
willing to cede to me his rights, and those 
of his family, pereuaded that his sons, the 
Infants, are incapable of governing the king- 
dom in th e difficiilt times which are evidently 
approaching. 

" These, then, are the reasons which have 
decided me to prevent the dynasty of the 
Bourbons from reigning any longer in Spain. 
But I esteem Ferdinand, who hj^ come with 
so much loyalty to throw himself into my 
power, and I am anxious to give him some 
indemnity for the sacrifices which he wiU be 
required to make. Propose to him, there- 
fore, to renounce the crown of Spain for 
himself and his descendants, and I will give 
him in exchange Etniria, with the title of 
King, as well as my niece in marriage. If he 
refuses the^e conditions, I will come to an 
understanding with his father, and neither 
he nor his brother shall receive any indem- 
nity. I^ on the other hand, he docs what I 
deanre, Spain shaU preserve its independence, 
its laws, usages, and religion. I do not 
desire a village of Spain for myself." 

Escoiquiz then endeavoured in vain to 
combat the Emperor's reasons for holding 



ever, Napoleon was soon relieved by 
the arrival of Charles IV. and the 
Queen at Bayonne. Such was the im- 
patience of the royal travellers to reach 
the place of their destination, that they 
wrote from Aranda to Napoleon to in- 
form him of their approach, and testify 
their anxiety to throw themselves en- 
tirely upon his protection. So sensi- 
ble were the counsellors of Ferdinand 
the matter at Aranjuez as constrained. Na- 
poleon then added, " But suppose it were 
not so, can you deny that the interests of 
my house require that the Bourbons should 
cease to reign in Spain? Even if you are 
right in all that you say, I should answer. 
Bad policy." Having said these words, he 
took Escoiquiz by the ear, which he pulled 
in good humour. " Come, Canon, you are 
amusing me with real cJidteaux en Espagne. 
Do you really think that while the Bourbons 
remain on the throne at Madrid, I could 
ever have the security which I would have, 
if they were replaced by a branch of my 
family? The latter, it is true, might have 
some disputes with me or my descendants ; 
but so far from wishing, like a Bourbon, the 
ruin of my house, they would cling to it in 
moments of danger, as the only support of 
their own throne. 

" It is in vain to speak to me of the diffi- 
culties of the enterprise. I have netting to 
apprehend from the only power who could 
disquiet me in it. The Emperor of Russia, 
to whom I communicated my designs ai Tilsit, 
which icere formed at that period, approved of 
them, and gave me his word of honour he 
would oflFer no resistance. The other powers 
of Europe will remain quiet, and the resist- 
ance of the Spaniards themselves cannot be 
fonnidable. The rich vdll endeavour to ap- 
pease the people, instead of exciting them, 
for fear of losing their own possessions. I 
will render the monks responsible for any 
disorder, and that will lead them to employ 
their influence, which you know is consider- 
able, in suppressing any popular movementa 
Believe me. Canon, I have much experience 
in th ese matters ; the countries where ^ moTiks 
are numerous are easily subjugated; and that 
will take place in Spain, especially when the 
Spaniards see that I am providmg for the 
national independence and benefit of the 
country, giving them a liberal constitution, 
and at the same time maintaining their re- 
ligion and usages. Even if the people were 
to rise in a mass, I would succeed in conquer- 
ing them, by sacrificing two hundred thou- 
sand men. I am not blind to the risk of a 
separation of the colonies; but do notsup- 
I)ose I have been slumbering even on that 
point. I have long kept up secret commu- 
nications with Spanish Amerii^ and I have 
lately sent frigates there to obtain certain ad- 
vice as to what I may expect ; and I have 
every r^son to believe that the intelligence 
which I shall receive will prove of the moat 
favourable description. "—Escoiquiz, 107,135; 
Pieces Just. 
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of the advantage whicli the .French 
Emperor would derive from the pre- 
sence of the late monarch, that they 
were no sooner informed of his ap- 
proach than they again earnestly so- 
licited passports for Ferdinand to re- 
turn to Spain, which were refused: 
and it was soon apparent, from the 
movements of the police, that he was 
detained a prisoner in the hotel he 
occupied. Meanwhile Napoleon en- 
joined Murat to communicate to the 
jmita of government and the council 
of Castile at Madrid, the protest of 
Charles IV. against his resignation, 
which nullified the title of Ferdinand 
to the present enjojment of the throne, 
and induced a sort of interregnum fa- 
vourable to the designs of usurpation 
which he meditated. His instructions 
to Murat were, not to expect any 
revolution of opinion in the capital in 
favour of the changes, but to restrain 
the common people by the display of 
force, and endeavour to win over per- 
sons of sense by an enumeration of the 
political and social benefits which the 
change of dynasty would confer on the 
Peninsula. On the 29th there ap- 
peared in the Bayonne Gazette the pro- 
test of Charles IV. against his abdica- 
tion, and his letter of 23d March to 
Napoleon — publications which suffi- 
ciently evinced the tenor of the recep- 
tion which he was to experience. On 
the following day the late King and 
Queen entered Bayonne, highly elated 
with the reception he had met with 
from the French authorities. Ever 
since passing Burgos they had been 
treated with royal honours : at the Bi- 
dassoa they were received by Berthier 
with great pomp, and at the gates of 
Bayonne by the whole garrison imder 
arms. Soon after their arrival at the 
hotel, Kapoleon came to visit them in 
person, having, in his eagerness to show 
respect, hastened there at the gallop. 
The old King met him at the foot of 
the stair, and threw himself into his 
arms : Napoleon whispered in his ear, 
" You will find me always, as you have 
done, your best and firmest friend" He 
even supported him imder the arm as 
he returned to the apartments. Such 
was the apparent kindness of his man- 
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ner, that the discrowned monarch burst 
into tears. "See, Louisa ! " said the 
old King, "he is carrying me." Never 
had the Emperor's manner appeared 
more gracious ; never did he more 
completely impose, by the apparent 
sincerity of his kindness, upon the in- 
tended victims of his peiidy. 

77. Immediately after the arrival of 
Charles IV., Napoleon had a private 
conference with him, the Queen, and 
the Prince of the Peace, in which it 
was resolved, by the united authority 
of the Emperor and the old King, to 
compel Ferdinand to resign the throne. 
He rightly judged that, having once 
overcome that difficulty, it would be a 
comparatively easy matter to extract 
the resignation of the crown from the 
former monarch, when reinstated in his 
rights. Ferdinand, accordingly, was 
sent for next day ; and the moment he 
came into the room, Charles IV. com- 
naanded him to deliver to him, before 
six o'clock on the following moming,^ 
a simple and unqualified resignation of 
the crown, signed by himself and all 
his brothers. In case of refusal, it was 
distinctly intimated that he and all his 
counsellors would be proceeded against 
as traitors. Napoleon strongly sup- 
ported the old King, and concluded 
with ominous menaces in the event of 
refusal. Ferdinand endeavoured to 
speak in his own defence, but he was 
interrupted by the King, Who com- 
manded him to be silent ; and the 
Queen soon after broke into the apart- 
ment, with such violent and passionate 
expressions, that Ferdinand found it 
impossible to make a word be heard. 
He retired from the conference over- 
whelmed with consternation and des- 
pair. Similar threats of instant death 
were conveyed on the same evening by 
Duroc to the Infants Don Carlos and 
Don Antonio; and such was the impres- 
sion produced by these menaces, that 
it was determined by the counsellors 
of Ferdinand that no alternative re- 
mained but immediate submission. A 
conditional resignation was accordingly 
written out and signed by them all on 
the following day, in which Ferdinand 
renounced the crown, on conditii0n 
that he and his father should both 
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return to Madrid, where the Cortes 
should be assembled; and that, if 
Charles declined to retiim to Spain 
to govern himself, he should govern 
the kingdom in his father's name, 
and as his lieutenant. 

78. Tins qualified resignation, how- 
ever, in which the Prince of Astuiias 
still announced his intention of return- 
ing to Madrid as his f ather^s lieutenant, 
and resuming there, in his name, the 
royal functions, was far from meeting 
the views of Napoleon, who was irrevoc- 
ably set upon obtaining from the young 
King such an unconditional surrender 
of his rights as might leave the throne 
vacant for a prince of his own family. 
He wrote, therefore, a letter, which 
was signed by Charles IV., and passed 
for his own production, though the 
depth of its thought and the energy 
of its expressions clearly indicated the 
imperial hand.* Ferdinand, however, 
was still unmoved, and replied, two 
days afterwards, in a letter, in which 
he vindicated his own conduct, and ex- 
pressed his astonishment at the colour 

* ** What has been your conduct? " the old 
king was made to say. ** You have spread 
sedition through my whole palace ; you have 
excited my very body-guards against me; 
your own father became your prisoner ; my 
firstminister, whom I had raised and adopted 
intomyownfemily,wasdragged, covered with 
blood, into a dungeon; you have withered my 
grey hairs, and despoiled them of a crown 
borne with glory by my fathers, and which 
I have preserved without stain; you have 
seated yourself on my throne ; you have made 
yourself the instrument of the mob of Ma- 
drid, whom your {Ktrtisans had excited, and 
of the foreign troops who at the same mo- 
ment were making their entry. Old, and 
broken down with infirmities I was tmable 
to bear this new disgrace; I had recourse to 
the Emperor, not as a king at the head of 
his troops and surrounded by the pomp of 
a throne, but as a Aigitive, abandoned mon- 
arch, broken down by misfortune. I have 
found protection and refuge in the midst of 
his camp : I owe him my own life, that of the 
queen, and that of my prime minister: he is 
acquainted with all the outrages I have ex- 
perienced, all the violence I have undergone : 
he has declared to me that he will never 
recognise you as king. In tearing from me 
the crown, it is your own which you have 
broken; your conduct towards me, yoiu* 
letters;, which evince your hatred towards 
France, have put a wall of brass between 
you ^id the t^one of Spain. I am king by 
right of descent ; my abdication was the re- 
sult oi force and violence. 1 can admit the 
validity of no acts resulting from the as- 



now put upon the Aranjuez resigna- 
tion, which had been uniformly repre- 
sented by Charles IV. not only as a 
volimtary act, but as avowedly con- 
templated for a long time before it 
took place.t This continued refusal 
on Ferdinand's part added extremely 
to the embarrassments of Napoleon, 
and he was at a loss to perceive any 
mode by which he could attain his 
favourite object of gaining possession 
of the throne of Spain, with the sem- 
blance of a conveyance from the legal 
owner. 

79. More successful with the father 
than the son. Napoleon had already 
obtained from Charles IV. an unquali- 
fied resignation of all his rights to the 
throne of Spain. A treaty to this 
efiFect, agreed to on the 4th and signed 
on the 6th of May, by Duroc and the 
Prince of the Peace, in virtue of special 
powers from their respective masters, 
contained an imquahfied resignation 
of the crown of Spain, not only for 
himself and Ferdinand, but for all his 
successors, and a transference of it in 

sembly of armed mobs : eetrything shotdd be 
done for the people, nothing hy thmn. Hitherto 
I Lave reigned for the people's good, here- 
after I shall still act with the same object ; 
when I am ouce assured that the religion of 
Spain, it3 independence, integrity, aud in- 
stitutions are secured, I shall descend to the 
grave, imploring pardon for you for * the 
bitterness of my last days.' 1 can agree to 
no assembly of the Cortes ; that is a new idea 
of the inexperienced persons who surround 
yow."— Letter of Chaklik IV. to Febdinand, 
2d May 1808. 

Unquestionably it was neither Charles IV. 
nor the Prince of the Peace who penned 
these vigorous lines. It is curious to observe 
the sentiment, " everything for the people, 
nothing by them," in the mouth of the mili- 
tary champion of the Revolution. 

t Ferdinand in this letter made the just 
observation, " that the perpetual exclusion 
of his dynasty from the throne of Spain could 
not be effected without the consent of all 
those who either had or might acquire rights 
to its succession, nor without the formal 
consent of the S|»uish nation assembled in 
Cortes, in a situation free from all restraint ; 
and that any resignation now made would be 
null, from the obvious restraint under which 
it was executed." — ^Ferdinand to Chablbs 
IV-, 4th May 1808 ; Toreno, vol. i. App No. 9. 
Already the opposing parties had changed 
sides : Napoleou, the hero of the Revolution, 
would consent to no assembling of the Cort«J ; 
Ferdinand, the heir of the despotic house of 
Bourbon, appealed for support to that na- 
tional assembly. 
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absolute sovereignty to the Emperor 
IsTapoleon. The only provisions in fa- 
iroiir of Spain were, that the integrity 
of the kingdom should be preserved ; 
that its limits should be unchanged 
by the prince whom Napoleon might 
place on the throne ; that the Catho- 
lic religion should be maintained, and 
no Reformed religion tolerated. The 
palace of Compi^gne was to be assigned 
to the King, the Queen, and the Prince 
of the Peace, during the lifetime of the 
iormer, with apension of thirty millions 
of reals, (£40,000). The only point in 
this treaty upon which there was any 
serious discussion was the matter of 
the pensions ; the surrender of the 
monarchy was agi'eed to without hesita- 
iiionbythe imbecile monarchandhis pu- 
sillanimous minister. Thus had Charles 
IV. the disgrace of terminating his do- 
mestic dissensions by the abandonment 
of his throne and the liberties of his 
people into the hands of a stranger ; 
and the Prince of the Peace the infamy 
of affixing his name, as the last act of 
bis ministerial existence, to a deed 
which deprived his sovereign and bene- 
factor of his crown, and aimed to dis- 
inherit for ever his descendants.* 

80. On the same day on which this 
treaty was signed, a secret deputation 
reached Ferdinand from the provisional 
government of Madrid, consisting of 
Zayas, aide-de-camp to the minister 
of war, and Castro, under -secretary of 
state. They came to demand instruc- 
tions, chiefly on the points, whether 
they were at liberty to shift their 
place of deliberation, as they were 
subjected to the control of the French 
army in the capital ; whether they 

* Charles IV. was not destitute of good 
qualities, but he was a weak incapable prince, 
totally unfit to hold the reins of power dur- 
ing the difficult times which followed the 
French Eevolution. He himself gave the fol- 
lowing account to Napoleon of his mode of 
lifeattheirfirst dinner together at Bayonne: — 
' * Every day, " said he, " winter as well as sum- 
mer, I went out to shoot from the morning 
till noon ; I then dined, and returned to the 
chase, which I continued till sunset. Manuel 
Godoy then gave me a brief account of what 
WBS going on, and I went to bed to recom- 
mence the same life on the moirow, if not 
prevented by some important solenmity." 
Such had been his habits for twenty years, 
and those, too, the most critical for the Span- 



should declare war against France, and 
endeavour to prevent the further en- 
trance of troops into the Peninsula ; 
and whether, in the event of his return 
being prevented, they should assemble 
the Cortes. Ferdinand replied, that 
"he was deprived of his liberty, and 
in consequence unable to take any steps 
in order to save eithej* himself or the 
monarchy ; that he therefore autho- 
rised the junta of government to add 
new members to their number, to re- 
move such as they thought proper, and 
to exercise all the functions of sove- 
reignty : that they should stop the en- 
trance of fresh troops, and commence 
hostilities the moment that he was re- 
moved into the interior of France, a 
step to which he never would consent 
till forced to it by violence ; that the 
Cortes should be convoked, in the first 
instance, to take measures for the de- 
fence of the kingdom, and then for 
such ulterior objects as might require 
consideration. The decrees necessary 
to carry these instructions into effect 
were soon after brought to Madrid by 
an officer destined for celebrity in fu- 
ture times, Don Joseph Palafox. 

81. From the embarrassment arising 
from the continued resistance of Fer- 
dinand to make the resignation requir- 
ed of him, Napoleon was at length re- 
lieved by the receipt of intelligence 
of the bloody commotion at Madrid, 
which at once brought to a crisis the 
affairs of the Peninsula. He received 
the news of that calamitous event as 
he was riding out to Bayonne, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 5th of 
May, and immediately returned to his 
chateau, where he sent for Charles IV., 

ish monarchy. Notwithstanding all this , how- 
ever, he would have passed for a respectable 
prince in ordinary times, but for the pemi- 
cio\is influence of his wife ; for he was gifted 
with an admirable memory, quick parts, and 
considerable powers of occasional application, 
and had, throughout, that humanity and love 
of justice, which are the most valuable qual- 
ities in a sovereign. But his indolence and 
negligence of public b\isiness ruined every- 
thing in the monarchy, by throwing the 
whole direction of affairs into the hands of 
the Queen and the Prince of the Peace, whose 
infamous connection, dissolute habits, and 
unbounded corruption, both degraded the 
character and paralysed the resources of the 
nation.— TORKNO, i. 155, 156, 
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the Queen, Ferdinand, and the Prince 
of the Peace. The Prince of Asturias 
was assailed by Charles IV. and the 
Queen with such a torrent of abuse, 
that Cevallos, who was present on 
the occasion, has declared that he 
cannot prevail on himself to transcribe 
it. Napoleon joined in the general 
vituperation, and the sternness of his 
manner and vehemence of his expres- 
sions at once showed that the period 
had now arrived when submission had 
become a matter of necessity. He 
spoke of the outraged honour of the 
French armies; of the blood of his 
soldiers, which called aloud for ven- 
geance; of a war of extermination, 
which he would wage to vindicate his 
authority.* He concluded with the 
ominous words — "Prince, you must 
choose betwixt cession and death."+ 
Similar menaces were conveyed by 
Duroc to the Infants Don Carlos and 
Don Antonio, and other members of 
the royal family. Sensible now that 
any fmther resistance might not only, 
Without any benefit, endanger his own 
life, but possibly draw after it the de- 
struction of the whole royal family, 
Ferdinand resolved upon submission. 

82. On the following morning, he 
addressed a letter to his father, in 
which he announced his intention of 

* Napoleon on this occasion made it a 
special subject of reproach to Ferdinand, 
"that by flattering the opinion of the multi- 
tude, and forgetting the sacred respect dv£ to 
avihority^ he had lighted the conflagration 
now ready to devour the Peninsula." — Foy, 
ill. 177. "Behold," said the old King to 
Ferdinand — ** See your work ! the blood of 
my subjects has been shed ; that of the sol- 
diers of my Mend, the great Napoleon, has 
also been spilled. To what disasters would 
not your conduct have exposed Spain, if we 
had to do with a less generous victor ! See 
the results of what you and your friends 
have done to enable you to wear only a 
little sooner a crown which I was anxiously 
trying to place upon your head. You have 
let loose the populace, and no man now can 
bridle them. Surrender this crown, which 
is too weighty for you, and give it to him wlio 
alOTie is capaJbU of supporting ii."— Thiees, 
viii. 616. 

t *'* Prince, you must choose between 
cession and decUh.' Although we may doubt 
tite use of this expression as coming from 
a justly qu^tionable authority, toe admit 
that tluse words may have been used by Napo- 
leon."— Bignok, vii. 262. 

VOL. vn. 



unqualified obedience; and four days 
afterwards, a treaty was signed, by 
which he adhered to the resignation 
by his father of the Spanish crown, 
and acqmred in retinm the title of 
Most Serene Highness, with the palace, 
park, and farms of Navarre, with fifty 
thousand arpents of wood connected 
therewith, and an annuity of six hun- 
dred thousand francs a-year from the 
French treasury. The same rank, 
with an annuity of four hundred thou-*, 
sand francs, was allotted to the In- 
fants Don Carlos and Don Antonio. 
As soon as this treaty was signed, 
Ferdinand and his brothers were re- 
moved to Bordeaux, where the two 
princes signed a renunciation of their 
rights to the throne, and Ferdinand 
was made to affix his name to a pro- 
clamation, in which he counselled sub- 
mission and peace to the Spanish 
people. The three royal captives were 
shortly after removed to Valen9ay, 
the seat of Talleyrand, in the heart of 
France, where they continued during 
the remainder of the war. Napoleon 
on this occasion sent a confidential let- 
ter to Talleyrand, directing that the 
royal captives should be treated with 
respect but watched with vigilance, 
and hinting that it was desirable that 
some fair lady should attach Prince 
Ferdinand — ^the more especially if she 
was secure in the French interest.^ 
No indemnity whatever was provided 
for the Queen of Etruria or her son, 
who, compelled by Napoleon in the 
outset of these transactions to re- 
nounce the crown of Tuscany, had 
been subsequently amused by the 
elusory promise of a throne in Portu- 
gal, and was now sent a destitute 
captive into the interior of France.§ 

X *' If you have a theatre at Valengay, and 
you bring a company of actors there, there 
will be no harm done. If the Prince of 
Asturias attached himself to some pretty 
girl, it would not be undesirable, especially 
if we could rely upon her, I have the great- 
est possible interest in seeing that the Rince 
of Astmlas commits no false step. I am 
anxious, therefore, that he should be occu- 
pied and amused."— Napoleon to Tallby- 
BAND, JBay<mne, 9th May 1808 ; Thiers, viii. 
620. 

§ Napoleon's own account of the Bayonne 
afiair is in all substantial points the s^nc as 
U 
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83. Having iidw succeeded in his 
xoain object of dispossessing the Bour- 
bon iaimly, and obtaining a semblance 
of legal title from the ejected owners 
to the Spanish throne, Napoleon was 
not long of bringing to an issue his 
other arrangements regarding the 
Peninsula. The refusal of his brother 
Louis to accept the throne had induc- 
ed him to cast his eyes upon Joseph, 
King of Naples — an arrangement 
which, besides providing a sovereign 
who, it was hoped, would prove en- 
tirely submissive to the views of the 
Emperor in that important situation, 
was attended with the additional ad- 
vantage of opening a throne for Murat, 
who, after holding the almost regal 
state of lieutenant of the Emperor 
at Madrid, could hardly be expected 
willingly to descend to any inferior 
station. To preserve appearances, 
however, it was deemed advisable 
that the semblance of popular elec- 
tion should be kept up ; and with 
that view, the moment that the Em- 
peror had obtained the consent of 
Ferdinand to his resignation, he des- 
patched instructions to Murat, to ob- 
tain a petition from the junta of gov- 
ernment, and the principal public 
bodies of Madrid, for the conferring of 
the throne upon the King of Naples. 
At the same time, to supply any in- 

that above given. "Ferdinand offered, on 
his own account, to govern entirely at my 
devotion, as much so as the Prince of the 
Peace had done in the name of Charles IV. ; 
and I must admit, that, if I had fallen into 
their views, I would have acted much more 
prudently than I have actually done. When 
I had them all assembled at Bayonne, I 
found myself in command of much more 
than I could have ventured to hope for ; 
the same occurred there, as in many other 
events in my life, which had been ascribed 
to my policy, but in fact were owing to my 
good fortune. Here I foimd the Gordian 
knot before me; I cut it. I proposed to 
C!harles IV. and the Queen that they should 
cede to me then: rights to the throne. They 
at once agreed to it, I had almost said vol- 
untarily ; so deeply were their hearts ulcer- 
ated towai'ds their son, and so desirous had 
tiiey and their favourite now become of se- 
curity and repose. The Prince of Asturias 
did not make any extraordinary resistance : 
neither violence nor menaces were employed 
against him : and if fear decided him, which 
J vxU believe was the case, it concerns him 
alone."— Las Cases, iv. 210, 211. 



tCTim defiects of title whicli might be 
thought to exist in the Emperor's lieu- 
tenant to act in Spain in cvnl concerns, 
a decree was signed by Charles IV. on 
the very day of his renunciation, and 
transmitted to Madrid, where it arriv- 
ed three days afterwards, which con- 
ferred on Murat the title of Lieuten- 
ant-General of the kingdom, with the 
presidency of the junta of government, 
which in effect put that important 
body, now reduced merely to the offi- 
cial ministers, entirely at his disposal. 
This nomination was accompanied by 
a proclamation of the old King, drawn 
up by Godoy, in which he counselled 
his former subjects, "that they had 
no chance of safety or prosperity for 
themselves but in the friendship of 
the Emperor his ally." This was fol- 
lowed by another, the work of Escoi- 
quiz, from the Prince of Asturias, 
dated from Bordeaux on the 12th ; in 
which he also advised his countrymen 
"to remain tranquil, and to look for 
their happiness only in the wise dis- 
positions and power of Napoleon." 

84. Though profoundly mortified at 
not obtaining for himself the throne of 
Spain, which he had confidently ex- 
pected, Murat exerted himself to pave 
the way for that elevation of Joseph 
which promised so immediately to 
promote his own advantage. The 
most energetic measures were immedi- 
ately adopted to obtain at Madrid de- 
clarations in favour of the new dynasty ; 
and the leading authorities, perplexed 
and bewildered in the imparalleled 
situation in which they were placed, 
and by the earnest exhortation to 
submission which they received from 
their lawful sovereign, were without 
difiiculty won over to the interest of 
the rising dynasty. The junta of gov- 
ernment, indeed, at first protested 
against the abdication at Bayonne, and 
refused to connect themselves in any 
way with these proceedings : but they 
were soon given to understand that 
their lives would be endangered if 
they continued to uphold iSie rebel 
authority of the Prince of Asturias ; 
and at the same time the most flatter- 
ing prospects were held out to them, 
if they took the lead in recognising 
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tlie new and Inevitable order of things. 
Th^e ^tifices proved miccessful ; and 
tlie junta, satisfied with protesting 
that they in no way recognised the 
acts of Charles lY. and Ferdinand, 
and that the designation of a new 
monarch should in no ways prejudice 
their rights or those of their successors, 
conduded with the resolution that the 
Emperor's choice should fall on his 
elder brother the King of Naples. 
The municipality of Madrid also pre- 
sented a petition to the same effect ; 
and Napoleon, satisfied with having 
thus obtained the colour of public con- 
sent to his usurpation, issued a pro- 
clamation convoking an assembly of 
one hundred and fifty Notables, to 
meet at Bayonne on the 16th June fol- 
lowing. Joseph, who had no choice 
but submission, quitted with regret 
the peaceful and smiling shores of 
Campania, set out for his new king- 
dom, and arrived at Bayonne on the 
€th June, where he was magnificently 
received by Napoleon,* and on the 

* On this occasion the Emperor addressed 
the followiog proclamatioii to the Spanish 
people: — "Spaniards! after a long agony, 
your nation was on the point of perishing : 
I saw your miseries, and hastened to apply a 
remedy. Tour grandeur, your power, form 
an integral part of my own. Your princes 
have ceded to me their rights to the crown of 
Spain. I have no wish to reign over your 
provinces, hut I am desirous of acquiring 
eternal titles to the love and gratitude of 
your posterity. Tour monarchy is old ; my 
mission is to pour into its veins the hlood of 
youth. I will ameliorate all your institu- 
tions, and make you enjoy, if you second my 
efforts, the blessings of reform without its 
collisions, its disorders, its convulsions. I 
hakve eonivoked a general assembly of depu- 
ties from your provinces and cities ; I am 
desirous of ascertaining your wants by per- 
sonal intercourse; I will then lay aside all 
the titles I hare acquired, and place your 
glorious crown on the head of my second 
aoXt, after having secured for you a constitu- 
tion which may establish the sacred and 
salutary authority of the sovereign, with 
the liberties and privileges of the people, 
fipaniards! Reflect on what your &thers 
were ; on what you now are I The fault 
does not lie in you, but in the constitution 
by whidi you have been governed. Con- 
ceive the most ardent hopes and confidence 
in the results of your present mtuation ; for 
I wish that your latest postrnty should pre- 
serve the recollection of me and say— A^ imu 

vi 390, 891. 



mme day proclaimed King of Spain 
and the Indi^. 

85. Such is a detailed account of the 
artifices by which Napoleon succeeded 
in wresting the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal from their lavTful possessors, 
and placing the first on the head of 
one of his own brothers, while the 
second remained at his disposal for the 
gratification of one of his military 
lieutenants. Not a shot was fired, not 
a sword was drawn, to effect the vast 
transfer. The object for which Lotus 
XIV. imsuccessfully struggled during 
fourteen years was gained in six 
months; present fraud, the terrors of 
past victory, had done the work of 
years of conquest. But these extraor- 
dinary successes were stained by as 
great vices ; and perhaps in the whole^ 
annals of the world, abounding as they 
do in deeds of vdckedness, there is 
not to be found a more atrocious system 
of perfidy, fraud, and dissimulation, 
than that by which Napoleon won the 
kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula. 

86. He first marched off the flower 
of its troops into the north of Ger- 
many, and, by professions of amity 
and friendship, lulled asleep any hos- 
tile suspicions which the cabinet of 
Madrid might have conceived. Next 
he entered into an agreement VTith 
Alexander for the dethronement of its 
sovereigns, and bought the consent of 
Russia to that spoliation of the faith- 
ful allies of ten years' duration, by 
surrendering to its ambition the more 
recent confederates which he had 
roused into hostility on the banks of 
the Danube during the desperate 
struggle of the last six months. He 
then concluded a treaty with Spain at 
Fontainebleau, in which he purchased 
the consent of that power to the par- 
tition of his ally Portugal, by promis- 
ing to the court of Madrid a share of 
its spoils, and to its minister a princely 
sovereignty carved out of its domin- 
ions; and in return for this forbear- 
ance solenmly guaranteed all its pos- 
sessions. Bfardly was the ink of this 
treaty dry, when he directed his 
armies across the Pyrenees, in such 
force as to evince an intention not 
merely of appropriating to himself the 
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whole dominions of his old tributary 
dependent Portugal, but of seizing up- 
on at least the northern provinces of 
Spain; while the remaining forces of 
that monarchy were dissipated in the 
south and north of Portugal, in search 
of elusory acquisitions at the expense 
of the cabinet of Lisbon. The sentence, 
at the same time, went forth from the 
Tuileries, " The house of Braganza has 
ceased to reign," and the royal family 
at Lisbon were driven into exile to 
Brazil; while the Queen of Etruria 
was obliged to resign the throne of 
Tuscany, on a promise of an indemnity 
in the northern provinces of Portugal. 
Scarcely, however, is the resignation 
elicited under this promise obtained, 
when that promise too is broken ; the 
dispossessed Queen, albeit a creation 
of Napoleon's own, is deprived of her 
indemnity ; the stipulated principality 
in favour of the Prince of the Peace 
is cast to the winds; and orders are 
issued to Junot to administer the gov- 
ernment of the whole of Portugal in 
name of the Emperor Napoleon. 

87. Meanwhile the French armies 
rapidly inundate the northern pro- 
vinces of the Peninsula : the frontier 
fortresses are seized, in the midst of 
profound peace, by a power in alliance 
with Spain, and which, only four 
months before, had formally guaran- 
teed the integrity of its dominions : 
a hundred thousand men overspread 
the provinces to the north of the Ebro, 
and approach the capital. These dis- 
astrous events excite the public indig- 
nation against the ruling monarch and 
his imworthy favourite ; they are over- 
thrown by an urban insurrection, and 
the Prince of Asturias, by universal 
consent, is called to the throne. No 
sooner is he apprised of this event, 
than Napoleon despatches Savary to 
induce the new King to come to Bay- 
onne, under a solemn assurance, both 
verbally and in writing, that he would 
at once recognise him, if the affair at 
Aranjuez was explained; and that in 
a few minutes everything would be 
satisfactorily adjusted. Agitated be- 
tween terror and hope, Ferdinand, in 
an evil hour, and when his capital is 
occupied by French troops, consents 



to a step which he had scarcely the 
means of avoiding, and throws him- 
self on the honour of the French 
monarch. Napoleon, in the interim, 
sends for Charles IV. and the Prince 
of the Peace, and between the terror 
of his authority and the seductions of 
his promises, contrives to assemble all 
the royal family of Spain with their 
confidential counsellors at Bayonne. 

88. No sooner are they arrived than 
he receives and entertains them in the 
most hospitable manner, and when 
they are beginning to indulge the 
hopes which such flattering conduct 
was fitted to inspire, suddenly salutes 
them with the announcement that the 
house of Bourbon has ceased to reign, 
and closes this matchless scene of du- 
plicity, fraud, and violence, by extort- 
ing, by means of persuasion, menaces, 
and intimidation, a resignation of the 
throne from both the father and son, 
whom he had so recently solemnly 
bound himself to maintain in their 
possessions ! To crown the whole, 
while alluring, like the serpent, his 
victims into his power, he is secretly 
offering their dominions to one of his 
brothers after another ; he is, under- 
hand, holding out promises of support 
both to the old and the new King of 
Spain, and he has all the while irre- 
vocably resolved upon the dethrone- 
ment of both, and upon supplanting 
the house of Bourbon by that of 
Buonaparte in both the thrones of the 
Peninsujgi. He concludes by sending 
Charles IV. and Ferdinand, with all 
their family, into state captivity in the 
interior of France ; discarding Godoy 
without his stipulated principality; 
cheating the Queen of Etruria out of 
her promised indemnity ; disinherit- 
ing at once the regal families of Spain, 
Portugal, and Etruria, and placing his 
own brother on the throne of the 
Peninsula, in virtue of a determination 
fonned, by his own admission, at the 
treaty of Tilsit ! 

89. Was, then, such atrocious con- 
duct as successful in the end as it was 
in the conamencement ? and did the 
dynasty of Napoleon reap in its final 
results benefits or injury from acquisi- 
tions obtained by so black a course of 
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I>erfidy ? Let the answer be given in 
his own words — *' It was that unhappy 
war in^pain which ruined me. The 
results have irrevocably proved that I 
was in the wrong, lliere were seri- 
ous faults in the execution. One of 
the greatest was that of having attach- 
ed so much importance to the dethrone- 
ment of the Bourbons. Charles IV. 
was worn out ; I might have given 
a liberal constitution to the Spanish 
nation, and charged Ferdinand with its 
execution. K he put it in force in 
good faith, Spain would have prosper- 
ed, and put itself in harmony with our 
new institutions ; if he failed in the 
performance of his engagements, he 
would have met with his dismissal 
from the Spaniards themselves. The 
unfortunate war in Spain proved a real 
wound, the first cause of the misfortunes 
of France. If I could have foreseen 
that that affair would have caused me 
so much vexation and chagrin, I would 
never have engaged in it. JBut after 
the first steps taken in the affair, it was 
impossible for me to recede. When I 
saw those inibeciles quarrelling and try- 
ing to dethrone each other, I thought 
I might as well take advantage of it to 

* The assertion here made, and which was 
frequently repeated by Napoleou, that he 
was not the author of the family disputes 
between Charles IV. and Ferdinand, but 
merely stepped in to dispossess them both, 
was perfectly well founded, and is quite con- 
sistent with all the facts stated in the pre- 
ceding deduction. It is evident, also, that 
such was the fiascmation produced by his 
power and talents, that little dif&culty was 
experienced in getting the royal family of 
Spain to throw themselves into his hands ; 
nay, that there was rather a race between 
the &tibier and son which should first arrive 
at bis headquarters, to state their case 
favourably to that supreme arbiter of their 
fete. That Savary was sent to Madrid and 
again back to Vittoria, to induce Ferdinand 
to come to Bayonne, was admitted by him- 
self, but he evidently had no great difficulty 
in accomplishing his task. But the real re- 
proach £^inst Napoleon, and that from 
which he has never attempted to exculpate 
himself; is his having first agreed with Alex- 
ander at Tilsit to dispoi^ess the houses of 
Bi'aganza and Bourbon^ then, to lull asleep 
the latter power, signed the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, which guaranteed its dominions; 
then perfidiously seized its fortresses with- 
out a shadow of pretext ; and finally taking 
advantage of tho &DiiIv dissensions to attract 
both tiie old King and his son to Bayonne, 
where th^ were compelled to abdicate. 



dispossess an inimical family ; but I 
was not the contriver of their disputes. 
Had I known at the first that the 
transaction woxild have given me so 
much trouble, I would never have at- 
tempted it."* "He was drawn on," 
says M. Thiers, "from chicanery to 
perfidy, and came to affix to his name 
a spot which has for ever tarnished his 
glory. He had no means left of ex- 
piating his fault but by the good which 
he might do to Spain, and through it 
to France. But Providence did not 
reserve for him even that expiation. 
The pages which follow will show how 
its terrible justice, worked out of the 
consequences of these very events, pun- 
ished genius, which, not less than me- 
diocrity, is subject to the laws of hon- 
our and good sense." f 

90. The fact thus admitted by Na- 
poleon, and clearly proved by his his- 
tory, that the Spanish war was the 
principal cause of his ruin, is one of 
the most luminous examples which the 
annals of the world exhibit of the sub- 
jection of human affairs to the direc- 
tion of an overruling Power, which 
makes the passions and vices of men 
the instrument of their own punish- 
Long as the preceding narrative of the 
causes which led to the Peninsular war has 
proved, it will not by the intelligent reader 
be deemed misplaced, when the vital impor- 
tance of the facts it contains, both to the 
issue of the contest and the elucidation of the 
character of Napoleon, is taken into view, 
the more especially as it has hitherto not 
met with the attention it deserves from 
English historians. Colonel Napier, in par- 
ticular, dismisses the whole subject in a few 
pages; and blames Napoleon, notforattacking 
Spain, but chiefly, if not entirely, for not at- 
tacking it in the interests of democracy. 
* ' There are many reasons, " says this energetic 
and eloquent writer, "why Napoleon should 
have meddled with the interior affairs of Spain; 
tibere seems to be no good one for his man- 
ner of doing it. His great error was, that 
he looked only to the court, and treated the 
people with contempt. Had he taken care to 
bring the people and their govemmmt into 
hostUe contact first, instead of appearing as 
the treacherous arbitrator of a domestic 
quarrel, he would have been hailed as the 
deliverer of a great people." — ^Napier, L 22, 
23. In energy and fire of military descrip- 
tion, and ability of scientific disquisition, 
the gallant Colonel is above all praise; but 
he is fer from being equally safe as a guide 
to political events, or as a judge of the mea- 
sures of government. 
t TmEEs, viii. 658. 
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ment. So isitsB. mere worldly policy 
was concerned, and on the supposi- 
tion that there were no moral feel- 
ings in mankind, which cannot for a 
length of time be outraged with im- 
punity, there can he no doubt that he 
judged wisely in attempting, by any 
means, the extension of his dynasty 
over the Peninsula. The reasons of 
state policy which rendered it essential 
for Louis XIY. to face the strength of 
banded Europe in order to maintain 
the Family Compact in the Peninsula, 
were still more forcibly applicable to 
Napoleon, as his dynasty was a revo- 
lutionary one, and could not hope to 
obtain lasting support except from 
sovereigns whose thrones rested on a 
similar foundation. How, then, did it 
happen that a step recommended by 
so clear a principle of expedience, and 
attended by the most unhoped-for suc- 
cess in the first instance, should ulti- 
mately have been attended with such 
disaster? Simpljrbecause it wasthroughT 
out bfiised on injustice ; because it vio^ 
lated the moral feelings of mankind, 
outraged their na,tional attachments, 
and roused all classes by the overbear- 
ing excitement of: the generous emo- 
tions into an imreflecting, it may al- 
most be called, an instinctive resist- 
ance. 

91. In the final success of that, re- 
sist wee, in the memorable retribu- 
tion which it at last brought on the 
principal actors in the dlcama which 
began with such apparently undeserved 
success, is to be decerned the clearest 
proof of themannerinwhichProvidence 
works out the moralgovernment of the 
world, and renders the guilt and long- 
continued success of the wicked the 
instruments of their own ultimate and 
weU-deserved punishment. When the 
Spaniards beheld Napoleon sending 
their princes into captivity and wrest- 
ing from them their crown, from them- 
selves their independence ; when they 
saw Murat in triumph extinguishing 
the Madrid insurrection in blood, and 
securely massacring her gaUant citi- 
zens after the fight was over, they sang 
and wept in silence, and possibly 
doubted the reality of the Divine su- 
perintendence of hunmn affairs, when 



such crimes were permitted to bring 
nothing but increase of power and au- 
thority to their perpetrators. But 
mark the end of these things, and the 
consequences of these atrocities upon 
their authors, by a series of causes and 
ejffects, every one of which now stands 
forth in imperishable light. Napoleon, 
who then sent an unoffending race of 
monarchs into captivity, was himself, 
by its results, driven into lasting and 
melancholy exile : France, which then 
lent its aid to a perfidious and unjust 
invasion, was itself, from its effects, 
subjected to a severe and galling sub- 
jugation: Murat, who then with im- 
punity massacred the innocent by the 
mockery of military trial, signed, in 
the order for their condemnation, 
the warrant for his own dethronement 
and execution not eight years after- 
wards ! 

92. In authorising or committing 
these enormous state crimes, Napoleon 
and France were in truth acting in 
conformity to that moral law of the 
universe, which dooms outrageous vice, 
whether in nations or individuals, to 
prepare, in the efforts which it makes 
for its present gratification or advance- 
ment, the meansof its ultimate punish- 
ment. Napoleon constantly said, and 
said truly, that he was not to be blamed 
for the wars which he imdertook ; that 
he was driven on by necessity ; that 
he was always placed in the alternative 
of further triwnplis or immediate ruin ; 
that he was in truth the head of a 
military republic, which would admit 
no pause to its dictator in. the career 
of victory.* There is no one who. at? 

* "Throughout my whole reign, "said Na- 
poleon, "I waetbekeystoneof an edifice en" 
tirely new, and resting on the most slender 
foundations. Its duration depended on the 
issue of my battles. If I had been con- 
quered at Marengo, the disastrous times of 
1814 and 1816 would immediately have come 
on. It was the same at Austerlitz, Jena> 
and other fields. The vulgar accuse my am- 
bition as the cause of all these wars ; but 
they, in truths arose from the nature of 
things, and thatconstantstruggleof the past 
and the present, which placed me continually 
in the alternative of conquering, under pain 
of being beaten down. / was never, in trvih, 
master of my own movements; I was. never at 
my own disposal. At the commencement of 
my elevation, duringtheConsulate> mypajftl- 
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tentiy ely conaiders his career but mufit 
admit the justice of these observatious, 
and absolve him indiyiduallj, in con- 
sequence, from much of that obloquy 
wluch the spectacle of the drea^uL 
and desolating wars, in which he was 
so powerful an agent, has naturally 
produced among mankmd But that 
just indignation at the profuse and un- 
profitable effusion of blood, which has 
been erroneously directed by a large 

sans frequently asked me, with the best in- 
tentionfi^ whither I was tending, and I con- 
stantly answered with perfect sincerity, I 
did not know. They were astonished, but I 
said no more than the simple truth. Tdy 
ambition, I admit, was greai but it was of 
a frigid nature, and earned by the opinion of 
the masees. During all my reign, the su- 
preme direction of affiEurs really lay with the 
people ; in faxty the imperial ffovemmeni was 
aiM of r^mbHe^-^JjAa Casks, ¥i. 41, vii 
126; O'KsAaA, 1405. 



and influential class in France to the 
single head of Hapoleon, should not 
on that account he supposed to be 
ill-founded. The feeling is just — the 
object only of it is mistaken. Its true 
object is that selfish spirit of revolu- 
tionary aggrandisement, which merely 
changed its direction, not its character, 
under the military ^ctatorship of the 
French Emperor ; which hesitates at 
no crimes, pauses at no consequences ; 
which, unsatiated by the blood and 
suffering it had produced in its own 
country, sought abroad, under his 
triumphant banners, the means of 
still greater gratification ; and never 
ceased to urge on its remorseless career, 
till the world was filled with its de- 
vastation, and the unanimous indig- 
nation of mankind was aroused for i& 
punishment. 



CHAPTER LIIL 



TB& fiPAlOSH TmaSSULA AS THB OFEHIHa OF THE WAB. 



!• Tbe Spanish peninsuhv in which 
a frightful war was now about to com- 
mence, and where the armies of France 
and England at last found a permanent 
theatre of combat, has been distin- 
guished from the earliest times by 
memorable achievements, and rendered 
illustrious by the exploits ol many of 
the greatest captains who have ever 
left uie impress of their actions on the 
course of human events. The mighty 
genius of Hannibal there b^an its 
career, and under the walls of Sagun- 
tum gave the earliest indication of that 
vast capacity which was soon to shake 
to its foundation the enduring fabric 
of Boman power. In it Scipio Afri- 
canus first revived the almost despe- 
rate f ortimes of the republic, and ma- 
tured those talents which were destin- 
ed on a distant shore to overthrow the 
fortunes of the inveterate enemy of 
Jm country. Th? talents of Pompey, 



the capacity of Sertorius, the gouus 
of Caesar, were exerted on its plains. 
A severer struggle than that of Phar- 
salia awaited the founder of the em- 
pire on the shores of the Ebro. The 
desperate contest between the Cross 
and the Crescent raged for centuries 
amidst its mountains, and from their 
rocks the wave of Mussulman con- 
quest was first permanently repelled. 
Nor has the Peninsula been in modem 
times the theatre of less memorable 
exploits. The standards of Cliarle- 
magne have waved in its passes ; the 
bugles of Roncesvalles have resounded 
through the world ; the chivalry of the 
Black Prince, the skHl of Gon^vo of 
Cordova, have been displayed in its 
defence. The genius of Napoleon, the 
firmness of WeUington, have been ex- 
erted on its plains; and, like their 
great predecessors in the wars of Borne 
and Carthage, these two iUustrioiui 
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chiefs rolled the chariot of victory over 
its surface, and, missing each other, 
severally conquered every other oppo- 
nent, till their mutual renown Mled 
the world, and Europe, in breathless 
suspense, awaited the issue of their 
conflict on another shore. 

2. From the earliest times, the in- 
habitants of the Peninsula have been 
distinguished by a peculiarity of mili- 
tary character and mode of conducting 
war which is very remarkable. Inferior 
to many other nations in the firmness 
and discipline with which they mth- 
stand the shock of battle, they are su- 
perior to them all in the readiness with 
which they rally after defeat, and the 
invincible tenacity with which they 
maintain a contest under circumstances 
of disaster, when any other people would 
succumb in despair. In vain are their 
armies defeated and dispersed, their 
fortresses taken, their plains overrun, 
their capital subdued. Singly, or in 
small bodies, they renew the conflict; 
they rally and reunite as rapidly as 
they disperse; the numerous mountain- 
chains which intersect their coimtry 
afford a refuge for their broken bands; 
their cities make a desperate though 
insulated defence; and from the wreck 
of all regular or organised opposition 
emerges the redoubtable Guerilla 
warfare. " Prselio victi Carthagini- 
enses," says Livy, "in ultimam His- 
paniae oram, ad oceanum, compulsi 
erant — disparem autem ; quod His- 
pania, non quam Italia modo, sed quam 
ulla pars terrarum, bello reparando ap- 
tior erat, locorum hominumque ingeniis. 
Gens nata instaurandis reparandisque 
beUis brevi replevit exercitimi, ani- 
mosque ad tentandum de integro cer- 
tamen fecit."* It is a singular fact, 
strikingly illustrative of the durable 
influence of common descent and phy- 

* "The Carthaginians, conquered in bat- 
tle, were driven into the farthest provinces 
of Spain next the ocean. But these were 
unlike all other places ; for Spain is better 
adapted, not merely than Italy, but than any 
part of the world, for repairing defeat, not 
merelj?^ by the nature of the country, but the 
disposition of the people. A nation bom for 
restoring the fortune and repairing the losses 
of wars, speedily refilled the ranks, and in- 
spired the spirit to renew the contest."— 
livy. 



sical circumstances on national charac- 
ter, through aU the varieties of time, 
religion, and political condition, that 
the system of warfare, thus deemed 
peculiar to Spain, of all nations in the 
world, in the days of Pompey and Ser- 
tonus, has continued to distinguish it» 
inhabitants, without any interruption, 
to the present time. It was pursued 
without intermission for eight hun- 
dred years in their wars with the" 
Moors, formed the characteristic of the 
struggle with Napoleon, and continued 
afterwards to be the leading feature of 
the savage contest between the aristo- 
cratic and democratic parties, which for 
so many years bathed the Peninsula in. 
blood. 

3. Durable characteristics of this kind 
attaching for ages to a nation, though, 
its inhabitants have in the course of 
them become the mixed progeny of 
many different tribes of mankind, will 
invariably be found to arise from some 
peculiarity initsphysicalcircumstances, 
or some distinctive mental quality in 
its predominant races, which has im- 
printed a lasting character on all its 
successive inhabitants. This is in an 
especial manner the case with Spain 
and Portugal. Their territory differs 
in many important particulars from 
any ia Europe. Physically considered, 
it belongs as much to Africa as Europe. 
The same burning sun parches the 
mountains and dries up the valleys of 
both; no forests clothe their sides; 
naked, they present their arid fronts to 
the shivering blasts of the north and 
the scorching rays of a tropical sun. 
Vegetation in general spreads in pro- 
portion only as irrigation can be ob- 
tained. Aided by that powerful auxi- 
liary, the steepest mountain-sides of 
Catalonia and Aragon are cut into ter- 
races and clothed with the most luxu- 
riant vegetation : without it, vast plains 
in Leon and the Castiles are almost 
entirely destitute both of cultivation 
and inhabitants. So extensive in con- 
quence are the desert tracts of Spain, 
that the country, viewed from the sum- 
mit of any of the numerous mountain 
ridges with which its inland provinces 
are intersected, in general exhibits only 
a confused group of barren elevated 
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plains and lofty naked peaks, inter- 
sected here and there by a few glitter- 
ing streams flowing in deep valleys, 
only on the mai^ns of which are to 
he seen crops and flocks, and the traces 
of human habitation. A feeling of mel- 
ancholy steals over the mind in tra- 
versing its wide and broken plains : the 
general sterility is allied to sublimity; 
and, amidst the desolation of nature, 
deep impressions are made, and a lofty 
character communicated to the mind. 
4. The whole Peninsula may be view- 
ed as a vast mountainous promontory, 
which stretches from the Pyrenees to 
the southward, between the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean seas. On the shores 
of the ridge to the east and west are 
plains of admirable fertility, which at 
no distant period have emerged from 
the waves of the sea ; but in the inte- 
rior an elevated assemblage of moun- 
tain ridges and lofty desert plains is to 
be found, the external slopes of which 
were once washed by the ocean, in the 
centre of which Madrid is placed in an 
upland basiQ at a height of eighteen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
This lofty plateau consists of immense 
dry plains, scorched by a burning sun 
in summer, swept by frozen blasts in 
winter. Over these vast expanses the 
habitations are rare, towns or villages 
still rarer, and the only animated be- 
ings in general to be seen are vast flocks 
of sheep, tended by huge dogs and fierce 
but manly shepherds. The inhabitants 
of these elevated regions partake of the 
stem and melancholy character of the 
scenery by which they are surrounded. 
They are grave, silent, and thoughtful; 
but, like all persons of that tempera- 
ment, capable, when roused, of heroic 
actions, and deeply imbued with ro- 
mantic feelings. The great rivers from 
the elevation of this plateau flow for 
the most part to the east and west in 
long courses, and are fed by tributary 
streams, which meander at the bottom 
of ravines of surprising depth, shut in 
often by precipitous banks or very steep 
declivities. Three great chauss^es only 
— ^viz. that leading from Madrid to Bay- 
onne by the Somo-Sierra pass, that to 
Valencia, and that to Barcelona — in- 
tersect this great central desert region. 



In every other quarter the roads are 
little better than mountain -paths, 
imiting together towns built for the 
most part on the summit of hills, sur- 
rounded by walls, environed by superb 
olive woods, but having little inter- 
course either with each other or with 
the rest of Europe. It may readily be 
imagined what extraordinary advan- 
tages a country of such natural strength 
and character must afford to insulated 
and defensive warfare. 

5. Spain contains 23, 8 50 square geogra- 
phical leagues, or about 214,000 square 
geographical miles, being more than 
double the superficies of the British 
Islands. It was inhabited in 1808 by 
11,000,000, which in 1834 had risen 
to 14,660,000 souls. Its revenue in 1826 
was 105,000,000 francs, or £4,200,000; 
in 1833, 162,000,000, or £6, 500,000 ster- 
ling; and its public debt, 4,000,000,000 
francs, or £360,000,000. Its agricul- 
ture produces 1,847,000,000 francs, or 
£74,000,000 sterlingannually. Thetotal 
yearly produce of its industry, agricul- 
tural and commercial, is 2,250,000,000' 
francs, or £90,000,000 ; facts indicating i 
at once the disordered state of its fin- 
ances, and the vast amount of its phy- 
sical resources. Inl808 the revenue was 
126,000,000francs,orabout£5,000,000; 
the expenditure 159,000,000 francs, or 
£6,400,000 ; the public debt about 
£50,000,000 sterling. The surface of 
the country, generaUy speaking, is arid, 
rocky, and sterile, unless aided by irri- 
gation — which, however, whenever it 
can be obtained, produces, under its 
genial sun, luxuriant vegetation. Vast 
tracts, especially in Leon, Castile, and 
Estremadura, have from time imme- 
morial been devoted to pasturage ; over 
their dry and unenclosed expanses im- 
mense flocks of sheep constantly wan- 
der, the wool of which is celebrated all 
over the world for the fineness of its 
texture. Such is the wealth and in- 
fluence of the owners of these flocks, 
that it has enabled them to perpetuate 
for centuries the privileges of the Mesta, 
so ruinous to agriculture, by whichthey 
are permitted to wander at pleasure 
over nearly the whole extent of the 
kingdom. In some alluvial plains, as 
those of Valencia, the Llobregat in 
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Catalonia, and the banks of the Gua- 
dalquivir in Andalusia, the soil is of 
surpassing fertility, and the crops rival 
those of Lombardy or the Campagna of 
Ifaples in variety andrichness. Manufac- 
tures, with a few exceptions, are in every 
part of the country in a state of infancy. 

6. In almost every quarter, the Pen- 
insula is intersected by long rocky 
and almost inaccessible mountain 
ridges, which form a barrier between 
province and province, almost as com- 
plete, not merely to hostile armies, 
but even to the inhabitants of the 
country, as is that interposed by the 
Alps or the Pyrenees. Branching out 
from the great chain which separates 
France from Spain, one vast assem- 
blage of mountains runs to the west- 
ward, forming in its course the Alpine 
nests and inaccessible retreats of AS' 
turias and Galicia; while another, 
stretching to the eastward, covers with 
its various ramifications nearly the 
whole of Catalonia, and encloses in its 
bosom the admirable industry and per- 
severing eflEbrts of its hardy cultivators. 
In the interior of the hills which de- 
scend from the crest of the Pyrenees 
to the long vale of the Bbro, are formed 
the beautiful and umbrageous valleys 
of Navarre and Biscay, where, in moun- 
tain fastnesses and amidst chestnut fo- 
rests, liberty has for six hundred years 
diffused its blessings, and the prodigy 
has been exhibited of independent pri- 
vileges and democratic equality having 
beenpreserved untouchecC with all their 
attendant security and general comfort, 
under an otherwise despotic monarchy. 
Beyond the Ebro, one great mountain 
range, stretching across from the fron^ 
tiers of Catalonia to the neighbourhood 
of Lisbon, forms the almost impassable 
barrier between the valleys of theTagus 
andtheDouro, and the provinces of Old 
and New Castile, Leon, and Estrema- 
dura. Its western extremity has been 
immortalised in history; it contains 
the ridge of Busaco, and terminates in 
the rocks of Torres Vedras. 

7. Another, taking its rise from the 
high grounds which form the western 
Iknit of the plain of Valencia, extends 
in a south-westerly direction to Cape 
St Vincent in the SQuth oi^ Portugal, 



and separates in its course the valleys 
of the Tagus and the Ouadiana. A 
third, also reaching in the same dir^^ 
tion across the whole country, forms 
the boundary between the valleys of 
the Guadiana and the Guadalquivir, 
under the name of the Sierra-Morena, 
divides the province of New Castile 
from that of Andalusia, and has been 
immortalised as the scene of the wan- 
derings of the hero of Cervantes. A 
fourth, detached by itself in the south- 
ern extremity of the Peninsula, forms 
the romantic mountains of Ronda, 
whose summits, wrapped in perpetual 
snow, withstand the genial sun which 
ripens oranges and citrons and all the 
productions of Africa on their sides. 
Two great and rich alluvial plains 
alone are to be found in Spain, the 
character of whose inhabitants differs 
from that of all the rest of the Penin- 
sula : in the first of which, amidst 
water-melons, luxuriant harvests, and 
all the richest gifts of nature, the cas- 
tanets and evening dances of the Va- 
lencianspresent theunforeseeinggaiety 
of tropical regions; while in the se* 
eond, the indolent habits, fiery charac- 
ter, and impetuous disposition of the 
Andalusians attest, amidst myrtle 
thickets, the perfume of orange groves, 
and the charms of a delicious climate, 
the undecaying influence of Moorish 
blood and Arabian descent. 

8. Spain has neyer been remarkable 
for the number or opulence of its 
towns : Madrid, Cadiz, Valencia, Bar- 
celona, and Seville, the largest of 
which, after the capital, does not con- 
tain above a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, alone deserve the 
name of cities.* But it has in every 

* Madrid contained, in 1808, 190,000 in- 
habitants.— JBim. Gazetteer, Art. Madrid. 

The population of the principal Spanish 
towns in 1834 was as follows:— 

Madrid, 

Barcelona, 



Seville, 
Granada, 
Cadiz, 
Valencia, 



Mal^^ 
Cordova, 
Murcia, 
Ecrja, . 
YaUadolid, 



201,000 
120,000 
91,000 
80,000 
53,000 
65,900 
65,000 
62,000 
46,000 
35,00P 
84,000 
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age been distinguished beyond any 
other country recorded in history, by 
the unconquerable resolution with 
which their inhabitants have defended 
their walla, even under circumstances 
when more prudent courage would 
have abandoned the contest in despair. 
The heart of every classical scholar has 
thrilled at the fate of Numantia, Sa- 
guntum, and Astapa, whose heroic de- 
fenders preferred perishing with their 
wives and children in the flames to 
surrendering to the hated dominion of 
the stranger ; and the same character 
has characterised their descendants in 
modem times.* With invincible re- 
solution Barcelona, held out for its 
rights and privileges, after Europe had 
adjusted its strife at Utrecht, and 
England, with perfidious policy, had 
abandoned her Peninsular allies to the 
arms of their enemies. The double 
siege of Saragossa, the heroic defence 
of Gerona, the obstinate stand at Eosas, 
have put the warriora of Northern 

Carthagena, .... 29,000 

Orihuela, 25,000 

Alicant, 23,000 

Lorca, 40,000 

Jaen, 18,000 

Cprunna, 18,000 

Santander, .... 18,000 

Ferrol, 13,000 

Toledo, 15.000 

AlcalaReal, .... 14,000 
Port de Marie, near Cadhs, . 17.000 

^meria, 19,000 

Antequera, .... 20,000 

Bonda, 18,000 

Vfelez Malaga, .... 14.000 
Baa Lucar, .... 16,000 

Xeres, 31,000 

Tortoaa, 13,000 

— Maltb Bbuk, viL 661, 663. 

* ** They fixed upon a place in their forum 
in which they collected the most valuable of 
their properib', and having directed their 
wives and children to seat themselves upon 
this heap, they raised a pUe of wood around 
it, and threw on it bundles of twigs. — There 
was another more horrible carnage in the 
city, where a harmless and defenceless crowd 
of women and children were butchered by 
their own countaymen, who threw their 
bodies, most of them still alive, upon the 
burning pile, while streams of blood damped 
the rising flame ; and lastljr, wearied vtdth 
the piteous slaughter of their fii^ids, they 
threw themselves, arms and all, into the 
midst of the flames." — ^Livy, xxviii. c. 22, 23. 
Ktunantiaand Saguntum havebecoraehouse- 
hold words over the world, but the heroism 
of AsTAPA here narrated has not received the 
tame it deserves. 



Europe to the blush for the ^idlity 
with which they surrendered fortresses 
to the invader, incomparably stronger 
and better provided with arms and 
garrisons; while Cadiz alone of almost 
all European towns successfully resisted 
the utmost efforts of the spoiler, and, 
after a fruitless siege of two years, saw 
the arms even of Napoleon roll back. 

9. The peculiar poHtical constitution 
of the Spanish monarchy, and the re- 
volutions which its inhabitants have 
undergone in the course of ages, have 
been as favourable to the maintenance 
of a defensive and isolated internal, as 
they were prejudicial to the prosecu- 
tion of a vigorous external warfare by 
its government. Formed by the amal- 
gamation at various times of many dif- 
ferent nations of separate descent, 
habits, wid religion, it has never yet 
attained the vigour and unity of a ho- 
mogeneous monarchy. Its ii^iabitants 
are severed from eadh other^ not only 
by desert ridges or rocky sierras, but 
1:^ original separation of race and in- 
veterate present animosity. The de- 
scendants of the ancient ii]Jiabitantft of 
the Spanish soil are there mingled with 
the children of the Goth, the Vandal, 
and the Roman; with the faithless- 
ness of Moorish blood, or the fire of 
Arabian descent. These different and 
hostile races have never thoroughly 
amalgamated. For many centuries 
they maintained separate and inde- 
pendent governments, and kept up 
prolonged and bloody warfare with 
each other; and when at, length they 
all yielded to the arms and fortune of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the central 
government neither acquired the po^ 
pular infusion nor the inherent energy 
which is necessary to mould out of such 
discordant materials a vigorous state. 
The peculiar character of the people 
formed by this singular blending of so 
many different races in their progeni- 
tors, is chiefly to be seen in the inhabi- 
tants of the country. The Spanish 
peasant has no resemblance either to 
the French, the English, or the Ger- 
man. He has neither the gaiety of the 
former, nor the perseverance of the 
latter. He unites the individual en- 
ergy of the Turk or the Arab to the 
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religious and political passions of the 
European. He is not worn out, like 
the labourers of most other countries, 
by incessant toil, nor occupied with 
the exclusive care of amassing money. 
Indolent, when not roused by passion, 
in towns; wandering for the most part 
over vast plains after flocks of sheep, 
or piu-suing the more gainful trade of 
smuggling, he is ever ready to join in 
his favourite amusements of dancing 
or bull-fighting, or to listen to heart- 
stirring tales of ancient days, or share 
in the political passions of the present 
moment. 

10. The example of Great Britain, 
where the various and hostile races of 
the Britons, the Saxons, the Danes, 
Scots, and Normans, have been at 
length blended into one united and 
powerful monarchy, proves that such 
an amalgamation is possible; that of 
Ireland, where the Saxon and the Gael 
are still in fierce and ruinous hostility 
with each other, that it is one of the 
most difficult of political problems. 
Without the freedom of the English 
constitution, which unites them by 
the powerful bond of experienced bene- 
fits and participated power, or the 
crushing vigour of the Russian despot- 
ism, which holds them close in the 
bands of rising conquest, it is hardly 
possible to give to such a mixed race 
the vigour of homogeneous descent. 
In Spain this had never been attempted, 
and, if attempted, it would probably 
have proved unsuccessful. The Ara- 
gonese were jealous of the Catalonians ; 
the Castilians despised the Valencians; 
the (Micians even were at variance 
with the Asturians ; and the freeborn 
mountaineers of Navarre and Biscay 
had their local antipathies. All the 
inhabitants of the north regarded as 
an inferior race the natives of Grenada 
and Andalusia, where Moorish con- 
quest had degraded the character, and 
Moorish blood contaminated the de- 
scent of the people ; and where, amidst 
orange groves, evening serenades, and 
bewitching forms, the whole manly 
virtues were thought to be fast wear- 
ing out under the enervating influence 
of an African sun, 

11. But while these circumstances 



were destructive to the external vigour 
and consideration of the Spanish mon- 
archy, they were, of all others, those 
best calculated to enable its inhabi- 
tants, when deprived of their central 
government and left to their ovni 
guidance, to oppose a formidable re- 
sistance to the invader. When de- 
prived of the direction of their sove- 
reign, the provinces of Spain did not 
feel themselves powerless, nor did they 
lose hope because abandoned by those 
who were their natural protectors. 
Society, when resolved into its pristine 
elements, still found wherewithal to 
combat ; the provinces, when loosened 
or severed from each other, separately 
maintained the contest. Electing jun- 
tas of government, and enrolling forces- 
on their own account, they looked as 
little beyond their own limits as the 
Swiss peasants in former times did 
beyond the mountain ridges which 
formed the barriers of their happy 
valleys. If this singular oblivion of 
external events, and concentration of 
all their energies on local concerns, 
was subversive in the end of any com- 
bined plan of operations, and effectu- 
ally pi'evented the national strength 
from being hurled, in organised and 
concentrated masses, against the ene- 
my, it was eminently favourable, in 
the first instance, to the efforts of tu- 
multuary resistance, and led to the as- 
simiption of arms, and the continuance 
of the conflict, tinder circmnstances 
when a well-informed central govern- 
ment would probably have resigned it 
in despair. Defeats in one quarter did 
not lead to submission in another. 
Their general ignorance, haughty pride, 
and imconquerable prejudices, led 
them to prolong the contest imder cir- 
cumstances when well-informed reason 
would probably have abandoned it. 
The occupation of the capital, the for- 
tresses, the military lines of communi- 
cation, was not decisive of the fate of 
the country; as many victories required 
to be gained as there were cities to be 
captured or provinces subdued; and, 
like the Anglo-Saxons in the days of 
the English heptarchy, they fought 
resolutely in their separate districts, 
and rose up again in arms when the 
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invader had passed on to fresh, theatres 
of conquest. In every age they have 
verified the character given of them 
by the ancient historian, that alone of 
aU the provinces of the empire, Spain 
became sensible of its strength after it 
had been conquered.* 

12. The nobility in Spain, as in all 
countries where civilisation and wealth 
have long existed, and the salutary 
check of popular control has not de- 
veloped their energy and restrained 
their corruption, were, when the 
French war broke out, sunk in the 
lowest state of selfish degradation. 
Assembled for the most part in the 
capital, devoted to the fnvolities of 
fashion, or the vices of a court; taught 
to look for the means of elevation, not 
in the energy of a virtuous, but the in- 
trigues of a corrupted life, they were 
alike unfit for ci\al or military exer- 
tion. The nobility of Spain, alone of 
the European states, must, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, be considered as 
strangers to the glories of the Revolu- 
tionary war. Not more than three or 
four of the higher grandees were in 
the army when the war broke out in 
1808; and the inferior noblesse, al- 
most all destitute alike of education, 
vigour, or active habits, took hardly 
any share in its prosecution. The ori- 
ginal evil of entails had spread to a 
greater extent, and produced more per- 
nicious consequences in Spain than in 
any other country of Europe; a few 
great families engrossed more than 
half the landed property of the king- 
dom, which was effectually tied up 
from alienation, and of course remained 
in a very indifferent state of cultiva- 
tion; while the domains of the cities 
or corporate bodies, held in mortmain, 
and for the most part imcultivated, 
were so extensive, that a large propor- 
tion of the arable land in the kingdom 
atill remained in a state of nature. 

13. Notwithstanding these unfavour- 
able circumstances, the elements of 
great political activity and energetic na- 
tional conduct existed in the Penin- 
sula. The peasantry were everywhere 

* *' Spain alone, of all the provinces, knew 
its own strength after it was conquered." — 
Ploeus. 



an athleticy sober, enduring race; hardy 
from exercise, abstemious from habit, 
capable of imdeigoing incredible fa- 
tigue, and of subsisting on fare which 
to an Englishman would appear abso- 
lute starvation. The officers in the 
Spanish armies during the war, drawn 
from the ill-educated urban classes, 
were for the most part a most con- 
ceited, ignorant, and inefficient body; 
but the men were almost always ex- 
cellent, and possessed not only the 
moral spiiit, but the physical qualities, 
calculated to become the basis of an 
admirable army. Colonel Napier has 
recorded his opinion that the Catalon- 
ian Miquelets or smugglers formed the 
finest materials for light troops in the 
world, and the Valencian and Andalu- 
sian levies presented a physical appear- 
ance greatly exceeding that of both the 
French and English regular armies.t 
The cause of this remarkable peculiar- 
ity is to be found in the independent 
spirit and general wellbeing of the 
peasantry. Notwithstanding aU the 
internal defects of their government 
and institutions, the shepherds and 
cultivators of the soil enjoyed a most 
remarkable degree of prosperity. Their 
dress, their houses, their habits of life, 
demonstrated the long - established 
comfort which had for ages prevailed 
among them ; vast tracts, particularly 
in the mountainous regions of the 
north, were the property of the culti- 
vators — a state of things of all others 
the most favourable to social happi- 
ness, when accompanied with a toler- 
able degree of m&dness in the prac- 
tical administration of government; 
and even in those districts where they 
were merely tenants of the nobility, 
the cities, or the church, their condi- 
tion demonstrated that they were per- 
mitted to retain an ample share of the 
fruits of their toiL 

14. The general comfort of the Span- 
ish peasantry, especially in the north- 
em and mountainous provinces, is 
easily explained by the number of 
them who were owners of the soil, 

t I heard Lord Lynedoch, then Sir Thomas 
Graham, express this opinion in 1809, im- 
mediately after the retreat of Sir John Moore, 
in which he bore a part. 
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coupled -with the vigGwc and efficacy 
of the provindal immitnities and pri- 
vileges which, in Catalonia, Navaire, 
the Basque Provinces, Asturias, Ara- 
gon, and Galicia, effectually restrained 
the power of the executive, and gave 
to the inhabitants of those districts 
the practical enjoyment of almost 
complete personal freedom. So ex- 
tensive were their privileges, so little 
did government venture to disregard 
them, that in many cases those enjoy- 
ing them were to be considered rather 
as democratic commonwealths, insert- 
ed into that extraordinary assemblage 
of separate states which formed the 
Spanish monarchy, than as subjects 
of a despotic government. The classi- 
fication of the population was as in 
the note below, which speaks volumes 
as to the condition of the people, and 
the causes of their prolonged resist- 
ance to the French invasion.* 

16. But the peasantry, hardy and 
undaunted as they were, would have 
been unable to have combined in any 
effective league for their common de- 
fence, destitute as they for the most 
part were of any support from their 
natural leaders, the owners of the soil, 
if it had not been for the weight and 
influence of a body which, in every 
age, has borne a leading part in the 
contests of the Peninsula. This was 
THE Church, the lasting and inveter- 
ate enemy in every coimtry of revolu- 
tionary innovation. The ecclesiastics 
in Spain were very numerous, amount- 
ing, according to the census taken in 
1787, to twenty -two thousand four 
hundred and eighty parish priests, 
and forty-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred and ten regular clergy belong- 
ing to monasteries or other public 

* Total inhabitants, . . . 10,409,879 

Families engaged in agriculture, . 872,000 

Owners of the soil they cultivated, 360, 000 

Farmers holding under landlords, 602,000 

Ecclesiastical proprietors, . . 6,216 

Parish priests, .... 22,480 

Eegular clergy, .... 47,710 

Total cities, towns, and villages, 25,463 

Free cities or burghs, . . . 12,071 

Subject to a feudal superior, . 9,466 
Subject to an eccle^astical supeiicKr, 3,926 
— Habdekbero, X. 173, 174. 

The population is now (1^) 14,660, 000.— 
Halte Brum, vii. 664. 



TeU0.om establishments. The inflti- 
ence of this great body was immense. 
Independent of their spiritual ascen- 
dancy in a country more strongly 
attached than any in Europe to the 
Romish church, they possessed, as 
temporal proprietors, an unbounded 
sway over their flocks. As in aU other 
countries, it had long been felt that 
the church was the best and most 
indulgent landlord; the ecclesiastical 
estates, which were very numerous- 
and extensive, were much better cul- 
tivated in general than any in the 
hands of lay proprietors; and the ten- 
antry held their possessions under 
them for such moderate rents, and by 
so secure a tenure, that they had long 
enjoyed almost the advantages and 
consideration of actual landholders. 

16. Nor was this aU: the charity 
and beneficence of the monks had set- 
on foot, in every part of the coimtry, 
extensive institutions, through which^ 
more than any others by which they 
could be effected, the distresses of 
the poor had been relieved. They 
partook in a great degree of the cha- 
racter of the hospice, particularly in 
the northern provinces. To the pea- 
sant they often served as banking- 
establishments, where none other ex- 
isted in the province, and as such 
essentially contributed to agricultural 
improvement. The friars acted as 
schoolmasters, advocates, physicians,, 
and apothecaries. Besides feeding and 
clothing the poor, and visiting the 
sick, they afforded spiritual consola- 
tion. They were considerate landlords 
and indulgent masters; peace-makers 
in domestic broils, a prop of support 
in family misfortune; they provided 
periodical amusements and festivities 
for the peasants; advanced them funds- 
if assailed with misfortune; furnished 
them with seed if their harvest had 
failed. Most of the convents had 
fuTidaciones, or endowments, for pro- 
fessors who taught rhetoric and philo- 
sophy, besides keeping schools open for 
the use of the poor; they also sup- 
plied parochial ministers when wanted,, 
and their preachers were considered 
the best in Spain. Superficial or free- 
thinking travellers, observing that thd 
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aged, the Bick, and the destitute, were 
always to be found in numbers round 
the convent gates, supposed that they 
created the sufferingwhich they were so 
instrumental in relieving, and in con- 
sequence that the church was charge- 
able with the augmentation of pauper- 
ism; foigetting that the poor ever will 
be assembled together round those 
establishments where their sufferings 
are relieved; and that to represent 
such beneficent institutions as the 
cause of this distress, is just as absurd 
as it would be to decry fever hospitals 
because their wards are generally filled 
with typhus patients; or poor-laws in 
Ireland, because a large proportion of 
its two miliums of present destitute 
inhabitants will her^ter infallibly be 
foimd in the neighbourhood of the 
workhouses where parochial relief is 
dealt out, 

17. It is observed with surprise by 
General Foy, that in every age the 
king, the church, and the people, have 
combined together in Spain: an alli- 
ance utterly inexplicable on the prin- 
ciples of the French revolutionary 
school, but susceptible of an easy so- 
lution when the benefits which the 
ecclesiastical bodies conferred both on 
the crown, in standing between it and 
the encroachments of the nobility, and 
the peasantry, in averting from them 
the evils of poverty, are taken into 
consideration. The whole course of 
events, during the Peninsular war, de- 
monstrated that this influence was 
established on the most durable foun- 
dation. Everywhere the parish priests 
were the chief promoters of the insur- 
rection; it was their powerful voice 
which roused the people to resistance; 
and many of the most renowned lead- 
ers of the desultory bands who main- 
tained the contest when the regular 
forces were destroyed, came from the 
ecclesiastical ranks. The clergy, both 
regular and parochial, early perceived 
the total destruction of their interests 
which would ensue from the triumph 
of the French invasion; they recol- 
lected the decrees of the Convention 
against the clergy, and the horrors of 
the war in La Vendee, And though 
l^apoleon had to a certain extent re- 



stored the altar, yet they were well 
aware that even his powerful hand had 
been able to do this only in a very 
ineffectual manner. They knew that 
religion was tolerated in France, not 
re-established; and that the indigent 
curds, who to the north of the ifyre- 
nees drew a wretched pittance yearly 
from the public treasury, were very 
different, both in consideration and 
influence, from the dignified clergy in 
possession of their own estates, who 
formerly constituted so important a 
part of the French monarchy. It was 
this body, possessed of such influence, 
and animated with such feelings, who 
in Spain proved the real leaders of 
the people; who, in the absence of 
the government, the nobility, and the 
army, boldly threw themselves into 
the breach; and, organising out of the 
strength and affections of an intrepid 
peasantry the means of prolonged re- 
sistance, rendered the Peninsula the 
charnel-house of the French armies, 
and the grave of revolutionary power. 
18. Most of all, Spain was still a 
virgin soil. Her people were not ex- 
hausted with revolutionary passions; 
they had not learned by bitter experi- 
ence the vanity of all attempts to re- 
generate mankind^y any other means 
than the improv<^4ent of their moral 
and religious principles. Though the 
monarchy was grey in years, the nobil- 
ity corrupt or selfish, the government 
feeble and incapable, the nation as a 
whole was still untainted: the debil- 
ity of the Bourbon reigns had passed 
over the state without either weaken- 
ing the force of popular passion, or 
destroying the fountains of public 
virtue. The peasants in the moun- 
tains, the shepherds in the plains, still 
inherited, in unmixed purity, the blood 
of the Cid and Pelajo — stiU were ani- 
mated by the spirit which sustained 
the conflict of seven centuries with 
the Moorish invader. They were free 
from that last and worst cause of 
national corruption, which springs 
from the people having been them- 
selves admitted to a share of power, 
participating in its passions, feeling its 
sweets, profiting by its corruptions. 
They were exempt from that d^spedr 
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wMch. results from the experienced 
impossibility, by changing the class 
wluch governs, of eradicating either 
the vices of the governors, or the suf- 
ferings of the governed. Hence an 
intermixture in the Peninsular revolu- 
tionaiy war of passions the most op- 
posite, and usually ranged in fierce 
hostility against each other; and hence 
the long duration and unexampled ob- 
stinacy with which it was conducted. 
While the rural population, at the 
voice of their pastors, everywhere took 
up arms, and rushed with inconsider- 
ate zeal into the conflict, to combat 
under the banners of the Cross for 
their salvation, the indolent urban 
multitudes were roused not less by 
temporal ambition to league their 
forces under the national colours. The 
•dissolution of government, the resolu- 
tion of society into its pristine ele- 
ments, had generally thrown political 
power and the immediate direction of 
affairs into their hands; revolutionary 
passion, democratic ambition, were 
called into activity by the very neces- 
sity which had everywhere thrown the 
people upon their own resources. The 
provincial juntas, chosen in the chief 
towns, soon became so many centres 
of revolutionary action and popular 
intrigue. And thus the two most 
powerful passions which can agitate 
the human heart, religious enthusi- 
asm and democratic ambition, usually 
£een in opposite ranks, and destined 
to fierce collision in that very realm in 
future times, were for a season, by the 
pressure of common danger, brought 
to unite cordially with each other. 

19. Such was the country which 
thereafter became the gi*and theatre of 
the contest between France and Eng- 
land ; and such the eminently favour- 
able battle-field which the unbounded 
ambition and perfidious treachery of 
the French Emperor at length afforded 
to the British aims. They now de- 
scended to the conflict on the popular 
side ; they went forth to combat, not 
merely for the real interests, but for 
the present desires of the people. The 
forces, indeed, which the contending 
parties could bring into this great 
arena were, to appearance at least, 



very unequal ; and even the most 
sanguine could not contemplate with- 
out alarm the enormous preponderance 
which weighed down the scale on the 
side of Napoleon. He had above six 
hundred thousand French soldiers, in- 
cluding seventy thousand horse, and at 
least a hundred and fifty thousand 
auxiliaries from the allied states at his 
disposal; but the magnitude of this 
force, great as it was, constituted the 
least formidable part of its character.* 
It was the quality, experience, and 
spirit of his soldiers which formed 
the principal source of their strength. 
They stood forth to the conflict, strong 
in the experience of fifteen years of 
warfare, terrible from the recollection 
of a hundred triumphs. The halo of 
glory which surrounded, the prestige 
of victory which preceded them, was 
more difficult to withstand than either 
the charges of their cuirassiers or the 
ravages of their artillery. It fascinated 
and subdued the minds of men; spread 
universally that belief of their invin- 
cibility which was the surest means of 
realising it; paralysed alike the states- 
man who arrayed nations and the gene- 
ral who marshalled armies for the com- 
bat ; and roused even in the bravest 
hearts the dispiritingconviction that the 
contest was hopeless, and that to sink 
honourably was all that remained to 
gallant soldiers. This feeling especially 
prevailed at this juncture, after the 
hopes of Europe, strongly elevated by 
the strife of Eylau, had been dashed 
to the earth by the wreck of Friedland, 
and the reserve of Christendom, on 
whom so many eyes had been turned 
in breathless anxiety, had abandoned 
the conflict as one apparently striving 
against the decrees of fate. 

* The numbers were as follows, all paid by 
the French government : — 
Infantry of the line, . . . 380,000 

Cavalry, 70,000 

Swiss, Geiinans, Hanoverians, 

and Irish, in French pay, . 82,000 
Artillery and engineers, . . 46,000 
Gendarmerie, coast-guards, vete- 
rans, 92,000 

620,000 
Besides the forces of the Confederation of the 
Rhme, Italy, Naples, Holland, and the grand- 
duchy of "Warsaw— at least 150,000 more.— 
FOY, i. 52, 53. 
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20. Nor was the actual efficiency of 
this immense army inferior to its ima- 
ginative terrors. Though the wars of 
Germany and Poland had made fright- 
ful chasms in the ranks of the vete 
ran soldiers, yet the officers and non- 
commissioned officers, the bones and 
sinews of the army, possessed the im- 
miense advantage of tried merits and 
long experience. Such had been the 
consumption of human life during the 
late campaigns, that every conscript 
who survived a few years was sure of 
becoming an officer ; and while this 
certainty of promotion to the few 
survivors kept alive the military spirit 
of the whole population, it insured for 
the direction of the army the inesti- 
mable basis of tried valour and experi- 
enced skill. Every military man knows, 
that if the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers are experienced and 
brave, it is no difficult matter, even out 
of the most unpromising materials, to 
form in a short period of time an ef- 
fective army. The examples of the 
Portuguese and Hindoos under British, 
andthe northern Italians under French 
officers, were not required to establish 
a fact illustrated by the experience of 
every age from the days of the Ro- 
mans. This advantage appeared not 
merely in the field of battle; desperate 
valour, fortimate accident, can some- 
times there supply the wants of expe- 
rience and organisation. But in the 
long run, in undergoing the fatigues of 
a campaign, in discharging its multi- 
farious duties, and facing its varied 
difficulties, the superiority of veteran 
armies, or even new levies incorporated 
with a veteran frame, soon becomes 
conspicuous. The Spaniards never 
were a match for the French, either in 
regular combats or in the conduct of 
a campaign ; and although the native 
courage of tho English, even in the 
outset, uniformly gave them the ad- 
vantage in pitched battles, yet it was 
long before they became at all equal 
to their opponents in the general con- 
duct of a campaign. It augments oiu* 
admiration for the illustrious chief and 
his able lieutenants who ultimately 
led them to victory under such disad- 

VOL. YIL 



vantages, that they were compelled 
not only to lead, but in a manner to 
educate their troops in presence of 
the enemy ; and that it was while 
struggling to maintain their ground 
against superior bands of a veteran 
foe, that they imbibed in many re- 
spects even the rudiments of the milU 
taryart. 

21. The English army, however, at 
this period, was far from being in the 
inefficient state, either in respect to 
discipline or experience, which was 
generally presmned on the Continent; 
and the French government, which 
judged from recent events, and were 
ignorant of the vast efforts in the mi- 
litary department which hadbeenmade 
since the commencement of the war, 
were equally mistaken as to the courage 
and capacity of the regular forces, and 
the extent to which a warlike spirit 
had imbued the nation. The British 
regular troops in the spring of 1808 
consisted of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand men, of whom twenty-six thou- 
sand were cavalry, besides eighty thou- 
sand militia, equal in discipline and 
equipment to the troops of the line, 
though not bound to serve beyond the 
British Isles ; and two hundred and 
ninety thousand volunteers, of whom 
twenty-five thousand were cavalry, in 
a very considerable state of efficiency. 
Great part of this immense force, with- 
out doubt, was absorbed in the defence 
of the numerous and extensive colo- 
nies which formed part of the English 
dominions. But the official returns 
proved that a hundred thousand men, 
including twenty thousand cavalry, 
were disposable in the British Isles: 
and in a minute made out by the Duke 
of York, it was proved, that "in 1808, 
sixty thousand men could have been 
provided for the campaign in Spain 
without detriment to any other ser- 
vice.** Of this force it is not going too 
far to say that it was all in the highest 
state of discipline and equipment; and 
that not only was it equal for a pitched 
battle to any body of men of similar 
amount which could be brought against 
it, but, if all assembled, was adequate 
to the encounter of the largest army 
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ever yet collected in a single field under 
the standards of Kapoleon.* 

22. But it was not so much from 
imderrating the numerical strength, as 
from mistaking the spirit which ani- 
mated the British army, and the degree 
of interest which its exploits excited 
in the country, that the French govern- 
ment was led to regard too lightly the 
chances of success which it possessed in 
a Continental struggle. With all his 
information and sagacity, JSTapoleon 
here fell into the common error of 
judging of the present by the past. 
The English soldiers had achieved so 
little during the war, that it was gene- 
rally supposed they were incapable of 
doing anything : their navy had done 
so much, that it was taken for grant- 
ed it bould do anything, and that the 
whole interest and pride of the nation 
were centred on its triumphs. In the 
interim, however, the general arming 
of the people, the excitement produced 
by the threats of invasion, the pro- 
foxmd interest kept alive by the Conti- 
nental war, the triumphs of Alexandria 
and Maida, had awakened a most ex- 
traordinary degree of military ardour, 
and diffused no inconsiderable amount 
of military information, throughout 
the people. The warlike establish- 
ments which pervaded the country 
were admirably calculated to foster 
-this growing enthusiasm, and turn it 
to the best account in augmenting the 
numbers and increasing the spirit of 
the regular army. The militia served 
as an invaluable nursery for the line; 
the volunteers, changed soon after into 
local militia, corresponding very nearly 
to the German landwehr, provided a 



never-failing supply of recruits, toler- 
ably instructed in the rudiments of 
discipline, for the miHtia. Numbers 
of young men of all ranks, caught by 
the animation, the idleness, or the 
dress of soldiers, embraced the military 
profession: thenceforward to the end of 
the war there wasno difficulty whatever 
experienced infiinding adequate supplies 
of recruits for the army, and filling up 
all the fearful chasms which war and 
disease made in its ranks. Thus, while 
the French were deluded with the idea 
that the English were altogether con- 
temptible by land, they had already 
made great progress in the formation 
of a powerful army; and while their 
enemies were talkmg about sea-wolves 
and maritime skiU, the spirit was en- 
gendered destined to produce the tri- 
umphs of Vittoria and Waterloo. 

23. The vast ameliorations effected 
by the Duke of York in the discipline 
and organisation of the army, and the 
improved military education which the 
younger officers had now for some 
years received, had at the same period 
afforded increased advantages for the 
successful display of that physical 
strength, and that undaunted moral 
resolution, which in every age have 
formed the great characteristics of the 
British soldiers. The latter invaluable 
quality gave them a very great advan- 
tage : it is the true basis of a powerful 
army. Skill, experience, discipline, can 
be superadded by practice, or acquired 
by exercise; but if this one moral 
quality be wanting, aU such acquisi- 
tions will prove of little avaiL How 
inferior soever to their antagonists in 
experience, or that dexterity in the 



• The numbers, in July 1808, were : — 

Regulars. Militia. 

Infantry, . . . 156,561 77,990 

Cavalry, . . . 26,315 



InaU, 



182,876 

Regulars, 
Militia, . 
Volunteers, 



Infantry, 
Cavalry, 
Artillery, , 



182,867 
77,990 
289,306 



VOLTTNTEERS. 



254,544 

25,342 

9,420 

^89,306 



Inarms, . . 650,163 
Of this force of regulars, 81,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry were at home in the British 
Isles, and of course disposable. In the muster-rolls of the English army, sabres and bayonets 
are alone estimated, which is not the case in the French and Continental services : a peculi- 
arity which made the real strength of the English regular army about 200,000 men.— ParL 
J)^., ix. iii. App. • .... * 
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varied duties of a campaign which 
actiial service alone can give, the Eng- 
lish soldiers, from the very firsts had 
the animating conviction that they 
were their eq^uaJs, possibly their su- 
periors, in actual combat ; and that all 
the advantages of their veteran op- 
ponents woidd be at an end if once 
they engaged in a regular battle. And 
so it proved even from the outset; and 
it is inconceivable how soon this one 
quality of dogged resolution in tkefidd 
came to neutralise all the superiority 
of acquired skill and veteran discipline. 
The military is essentially a practicjil 
art; its wants and necessities are soon 
brought home by actual experience 
and suffering to an army in the field. 
But no amount of experience or disci- 
pline can supply the want of indi- 
vidual courage ; with it, all the rest is 
easily acquired. If it possesses the re- 
solution to fight, and the discipline to 
obey, a very short time will supply the 
rest. There is no education so rapid 
and effectual as that which takes place 
in the presence of an enemy. 

24. Of various natural and acquired 
excellence, it is hard to say whether, 
in the Peninsular war, the British or 
French soldiers, after a few years, were 
the most admirable. In the service of 
light troops ; in imdergoing with cheer- 
fulness the fatigues of a campaign ; in 
dexterity at making themselves com- 
fortable under privation; in rapidity 
of firing, care of their horses by the 
cavalry, and enthusiastic gallantry at 
the first onset, the French troops for 
a long period had the advantage; and 
this, joined to their almost invariable 
superiority of nmnbers, had ordinarily 
turned the general issue of the cam- 
paign in their favour. But when the 
hostile lines actually met, and the na- 
tional resolution was fairly put to the 
test, the British soldiers from the very 
b^inningsuccessfuUyassertedtheirsu- 
perioriiy. Itisamostextraordinaryfact, 
but one which this History will abun- 
dantly demonstrate, that in every battle 
between the English and the French, 
from the begioning to the end of the 
Peninsular war, without exception the 
former were victorious, although they 
were for the most part inexperienced 



at first in actual warfare, and their op- 
ponents had been traiaed in fifteen 
years of conflict and victory. Splendid 
in appearan ce, overflowing with courage, 
irresistible in a single clmrge, the Brit- 
ish cavalry could Imrdly be said to be 
equal — ^at least for general service, or 
the protracted fatigues of a camj^ign 
— ^to that of Napoleon : a remarkable 
circumstance, when the great attention 
bestowed on horses in England is taken 
into consideration. But their artilleiy, 
superior to any in the world in the ad- 
mirable equipment of the guns and 
ammunition train, was second to none 
in the coolness and practice of the 
gunners ; and in the steadiness and 
precision of their fire, the constancy 
which they displayed under danger, 
their calmness in anger, and the 
terrible vehemence of their charge 
mth the bayonet, the British infantry 
were beyond all question the first ia 
Europe.* 

25. In one important particular, the 
English army was formed upon an 
entirely different principle from the 
French. In the latter, the officers con- 
stituted in no degree a separate class 
from the soldiers; the equality, which 
was the object of universal desire at 
the outset of the Kevolution, and the 
conscription, which reached indiscrimi- 
nately all ranks in its later stages, alike 
forbade any such line of demarcatibn. 
Thus, not only had aU the marshals 
and generals in the service originally 
entered on the military career in the 
ranks, but to such as survived the 
rapid consumption of life in the im- 
perial wars, promotion was still certain 
from the humblest station to the high- 
est grades in the army. In the former, 
again, a line, in practice almost im- 
passable, separated the private soldier 
from the officer ; they were drawn 
from different classes in society, ac- 
customed to different habits, instruct- 
ed by a different education, actuated 
by different desires. To the French 
conscript, glory, promotion, the pros- 
pect of ultimate greatness, were the 

• "The EngL'shsoldier," says General Foy, 
** possesses the quality most predous invrar, 
CdUmness in arj^er"— <le cabne dans la colore). 
— FoY, u 227. 
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cMef stimulants to exertion; in the 
English army, though the influence of 
such desires was strongly felt hy the 
officers, yet the efforts of the common 
men were principally excited by a dif- 
ferent set of motives. A sense of 
military duty, the wish to win the re- 
spect of their comrades, an instinctive 
principle of courage, an anxious desire 
to uphold the renown of their regi- 
ment, a firm determination to defend 
the cause of Old England, and an un- 
doubting faith in the superiority of its 
arms, constituted the real springs of 
military exertion. 

26. The great majority of the Eng- 
lish soldiers felt no desire to be made 
officers. To become sergeants and 
corporals was, indeed, a very general 
and deserved object of ambition to 
the meritorious privates, because that 
elevated them in, without taking them 
out of, their own sphere in Hfe ; but 
they felt that they would be imcom- 
fortable in the daily society of the 
commissioned officers, their superiors 
in birth, habits, and acquirements. 
And though many, in the course of the 
war, from the force of extraordinaiy 
merit, broke through these restraints, 
and some discharged in the most ex- 
emplary manner the duties of the 
most elevated ranks, who had origin- 
ally borne a musket on their shoulders, 
yet in general the situation of privates 
who had risen to the officers* mess was 
not so comfortable as to render the 
change an object of general desire. 

27. It may appear paradoxical to as- 
sert, but it is nevertheless strictly true, 
that this feeling of the propriety of each 
class striving to become respectable in 
itself, without seeking to overstep its 
limits, is the natural efect of long-estab- 
lished freedom and order; and is much 
more nearly allied to the genuine spirit 
of liberty than the feverish desire of in- 
dividual elevation, which, throughout 
all its phases, was the mainspring of 
the French Revolution. Where each 
class is respectable and protected in 
itself, it feels its own importance, and 
often disdains to seek admission into 
that next in succession. The tmiver- 
sal passion for individual exaltation is 
the offspring of a state of society where 



the rights and immunities of the hum- 
bler ranks have been habitually, by 
all persons in power, trampled under 
foot. The clearest proof of this is to 
be found in daily experience. The 
men who throughout so many ages 
have maintained the liberties of Eng- 
land, are not those who were striving 
perpetually to elevate themselves by 
a sudden start above their neigh- 
bours, but those who, by a life of 
unobtrusive honest industry, have 
risen to comfort or opulence in their 
own sphere, without any desire to leave 
it. And the strength of the state at pre- 
sent is not to be found in the anxious 
aspirants after aristocratic favour, or 
the giddy candidates for fashionable 
distinction, but in the xmheeded efforts 
of that more numerous but unobserved 
class, which is too proud of its own 
rank to aspire to any above it. 

28. An iron discipline had given the 
military force, thus constituted, a de- 
gree of firmness and regularity un- 
known to any other service in Europe. 
The use of the lash— that terrible rem- 
nant of savage rule — ^was still painfully 
frequent; and instances were not un- 
common of soldiers, for inconsiderable 
offences, receiving five hundred, eight 
hundred, and even one thousand stripes 
— an amoimt of torture equal perhaps 
to any ever inflicted by the Inquisi- 
tion. But though the friends of hu^ 
manity beheld with horror this bar- 
barous infliction, so foreign to the 
spirit of the English constitution, and 
one disused in the French and several 
other Continental armies, yet the ex- 
perienced observers, who considered 
the character of the class from which 
the English recruits were almost ex- 
clusively drawn, and the impossibility 
of giving them the prospect of promo- 
tion which operated so strongly on 
French conscripts, still hesitated as 
to the practicability of abolishing this 
painful and terrible correction, though 
they strenuously contended for the 
limitation of its frightful barbarity. 
They regarded its disgrace as the price 
paid by the nation for the democratic 
economy, which denied to the soldiers 
such a pay as would secure for the 
ranks of its army a class witii whom 
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Buch inflictions migM be unnecessary, 
or render expulsion from these ranks 
a sufficient object of dread; and that 
constitution which, by confining com- 
missions in the military service to 
men of family and property, possessed 
of a permanent interest in the common- 
wealth, had obtained the best possible 
security against its force being applied to 
the destruction of the public liberties. 

29. Better fed, clothed, lodged, and 
paid than any other in Europe, the 
English soldier had an attention de- 
voted to his wants, both in health and 
sickness, and experienced an integrity 
in the administration of every depart- 
ment of the army, which could be at- 
tained only in a country where habits 
of freedom have long co-existed with 
those of order, and experience had 
pointed out the mode of effectually 
checking the abuses which invariably 
have a tendency to grow up in every 
branch of the public administration. 

* General Foy has left a graphic picture of 
the different habits of the English and French 
soldiers duringa campaign in the Peninsular 
war, of the truth of which everyone must, to 
a certain degree, be convinced. "Behold," 
says he, " the French battalions, when they 
arrive at their bivouacs after a long and 
painful march. No sooner have the drums 
ceased tx> beat, than the havresacks of the 
soldiers, disposed round the piles of arms, 
mark out the ground where they are to pass 
the night. They put off their coats : clothed 
only in their greatcoats, they run to collect 
provisions, water, and straw. The fires are 
lighted; the soup is soon prepared; trees 
brought from the adjoining wood are rudely 
carved into supports or beams for the huts. 
Quickly the simple barracks are raised; the 
air resounds with the sounds of the hatchet ; 
while the soup is preparing, the young men. 
Impatient of their idleness, clean their arms, 
arrange their knapsacks, clean their gaiters. 
Thesoupissoonready ; ifwine is wanting, the 
conversation soon flags, and the noisy multi- 
tude is speedily buried in sleep. It on the 
other haaid, the generous fluid circulates, 
joyous looks follow the barrels as they are 
brought onmen's backs into the centres of the 
rings ; the veterans recount to the young con- 
scripte the battles in which their regiment 
has acquired so much renown, and the uni ver- 
bslI transport when the Emperor, mounted on 
his white charter and followed by his Mame- 
luke, suddenly appeared among them. 

* * Turn now to the English camp. You see 
the soldiers exhausted and motionless, re- 
clining on the ground : are they waiting like 
the Spahis in the Turkish camp till the 
slaves prepare their victuals? No ! they have 
made at leisure a very moderate march, and 



Pensions, varying according to the 
period or the amount of service, secur- 
ed for the veteran, the maimed, or the 
wounded, an adequate maintenance for 
the remainder of Hfe. True, he fought 
-—in the language of Colonel Napier — 
in the cold shade of aristocracy ; true, 
he could not boast that the rays of im- 
perial favour woidd be attracted by 
the helmet of the cuirassier, or the 
bayonet of the grenadiesr; but he was 
sure, from good conduct, of obtaining 
that respect in his own sphere, and 
those substantial advantages, which 
were adapted to his situation and his 
wishes. Experience has abundantly 
proved that the concentration of gov- 
ernment support on those whose only 
title to power is military distinction, 
is a sure prelude to unbridled admini- 
stration; and that, if the soldier no 
longer fought in the cold shade of aris- 
tocracy, the citizen would pine in the 
hopeless frost of military despotism.* 

have reached at two in the afternoon the 
gi'ound they are to occupy for the night. 
Bread and meat are brought ; the sergeant 
makes the distribution ; he tells them where 
they will find water and straw, and where 
the trees which are to be felled will be found. 
When the logs arrive, he shows where each 
is to be placed ; he reprimands the unskilful, 
and stimulates the lazy. Where is the in- 
dustrious enterprising spirit of that nation 
which has outstripped all others in vigour 
and intelligence ? Out of their own routine 
the soldiers can do nothing : if once the re- 
straints of discipline are broken, excesses of 
every kind are indulged in, and intemper- 
ance prevails to a degree which would astonish 
the Cossacks themselves. Nevertheless, do 
not hazard an attack unless you are well as- 
sured of success : the English soldier is not 
brave at times merely ; he is so whenever he 
has eat well, drunk well, and slept welL 
Yet their courage, rather instinctive than 
acquired, has need of solid nutriment; and 
no thoughts of glory will ever make them 
forget that they are hungry, or that their 
shoes are worn out. 

'* Nor is the difference less remjirkahle in 
the superior officers. While a French general 
of division is occupied during the leisure mo- 
ments of a campaign in studying the topo- 
graphy of the country, or the disposition of 
its inhabitants ; in attending to the nourish- 
ment, drilling, or haranguing of his troops ; in 
endeavouring to persuade the Spanish people 
to adopt the system of administration, or 
yield to the poHtical conduct of his country 
—the English general opposed to him spends 
his time between the chase, rilding on horse- 
back, and the pleasures of the table. Thefirst^ 
alternately governor, engineer, commii^ary. 
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30. Nor was the inequality of force 
with, which this great struggle was to 
be conducted so great in its progress 
as it appeared in the outset. Napo- 
leon, indeed, commenced the contest 
with a himdred and fifteen thousand 
infantry, and sixteen thousand horse, 
in the Peninsula,* and the possession 
of all the most important strongholds 
which it contained; and the French 
force permanently maintained over its 
surface, after the British troops landed, 
exceeded two hundred and fifty, and 
rose at times as high as three hundred 
and fifty thousand men; while there 
never were so many as fifty thousand 

has his mind continually on the stretch ; his 
dally occupations lead to an enlargement of 
his intellect, and a continual extension of his 
sphere of activity. The other, as indifferent 
to the localities of the country in which he 
makes war, as to the language, disposition, 
or prejudices of its inhabitants, applies to 
the commissary to supply provisions ; to the 
quarter-master-general for information con- 
cerning the country in which he has to act, 
and the marches he has to perform ; to the 
adjutant-general for any other supplies of 
which he may stand in need. Unless when 
employed in a separate command, he seeks 
to narrow the sphere of his exertions and re- 
sponsibility. He leads on his troops in 
battle with the most admirable courage; but 
in cantonments his habitual exertions are 
hmited to superintending the police of his 
troops, seeing that their exercises are daily 
performed, and transmitting reports to his 
superiors." Notwithstanding his admirable 
general candour, the French general appears, 
in this graphic description, to have been 
somewhat influenced by the prejudices of his 
country, though the outHne of the sketch is 
undoubtedly correct. But the miUtary is 
essentially a practical art ; and notwithstand- 
ing all their riding and hunting, experience 
soon made the English generals as expert at 
all the really useful parts of their profession 
as the moreinquisitive andinstructedPrench- 
men ; and they are not the worst soldiers 
who, without disquieting themselves with 
the duties or designs of their superiors, are at 
all times ready vsdth undaunted courage to 
carry them into effect. 

* Viz., In Spain— 
Dupont's corps, 
Moncey's do. 
Bessiferes* do. 
Duhesme*s do. 
Imperial Guard, 
In Portugal — 
Junot's corps, 

116,979 16,901 
Besides 44,374 infantry, and 4,685 cavalry, 
who arrived on the Ebro by the 1 st August 
160S.— FoY, iv. Table 1, Appendix. 



~ Infentry. 
. 24,428 
. 29,341 
. 19,096 
. 12,724 
. 6,412 


Cavalry. 

4,056 

3,860 

1,881 

2,033 

3,300 


. 24,978 


1,771 



British soldiers in the Peninsula. In- 
deed, the actual force imder the stan- 
dards of Wellington seldom exceeded 
thirty, and was generally for the first 
three years not above twenty-five thou- 
sand English sabres and bayonets. 
Still this force formed the nucleus of an 
army which, with the addition of the 
Portuguese levies of equal amoimt, dis- 
ciplined and led by British officers, soon 
became extremely formidable; and from 
the position which it occupied, backed 
by the sea, the true base of British mili- 
tary operations, and on the flank of the 
French armies dispersed through the 
Peninsula, became more than a match 
for double the amount of the enemy. 

31. Its fortunate central position in 
Portugal, resting on what became, 
under the tutelary genius of "Welling- 
ton, an impregnable intrenched po- 
sition in front of Lisbon, afforded to a 
commander of talent a favourable op- 
portunity of striking serious blows at 
the enemy before their dispersed 
forces could collect from different 
quarters. If they did so, the insurrec- 
tion burst forth again in the provinces 
they had evacuated; if they remained 
long together, famine, in an inland 
country so largely intersected by arid 
plains or desert ridges, soon paralysed 
any considerable offensive operations. 
The truth of the old saying of Henry 
IV., " If you make war in Spain with 
a small army, you are beaten — if with 
a large one, starved," was never more 
strongly evinced than in the Penin- 
sular campaigns. Though Wellijigton 
frequently experienced this difficulty 
in the severest manner, when he ad- 
vanced into the interior of the country, 
yet his army, in the general case, from 
its vicinity to the sea-coast of Portu- 
gal, or the water-carriage of its princi- 
pal rivers, was in comparison abun- 
dantly supplied with provisions; and 
though he was in general inferior in 
number to the enemy, sometimes to a 
very great degree, when he hazarded a 
battle, yet the discrepancy in this re- 
spect was never so great as the extra- 
ordinary difference in the sum-total of 
the regular forces which the two na- 
tions had in the field might have led 
us to expect. 
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32. The miHtaiy establishment of 
Spain, when the contest commenced at 
the signal of the French cannon in the 
streets of Madrid on the 2d May, was 
by no means considerable. It con- 
sisted, in 1807, of eighty thousand 
troops of the line, besides sixteen thou- 
sand cayalry and thirty thousand 
militia; but the ranks were far from 
being complete, and the total eifective 
force, including the militia, was under 
a hundred thousand men. From this 
niunber were to be deducted sixteen 
thousand under Bomana in Holstein, 
six thousand in Tuscany, or on the 
march thence to the north of Germany, 
and the garrisons of the Canary and 
Balearic Isles. Thus the troops that 
could be brought into the field did 
not at the utmost exceed seventy thou- 
sand, of whom twenty thousand were 
already partially concentrated in the 
Alentejo and Oporto, and the only con- 
siderable body of the remainder, about 
ten thousand strong, was in the lines 
of St Roque, at Gibraltar. The com- 
position of this force was still less for- 
midable than its numerical amoimt. 
Enervated by a long Continental 
peace, the soldiers had lost much of 
the spirit and discipline of war; the 
men, enrolled for the most part by 
voluntary enlistment, and only in case 
of necessity, and in some of the pro- 
vinces, by conscription, were sober, 
active, and brave. But the officers 
were, in most instances, extremely de- 
ficient, both in the knowledge and pro- 
per feelings of their profession ; and 
the proportion which they bore to the 
common men, as in the French army 
previous to the Revolution, was alto- 
gether excessive. The common men 
were ill fed and clothed, and habitually 
cheated by their officers in their food 
and equipment. The navy was in a 
still worse condition : it was reduced 
to thirty-three ships of the line and 
six frigates, of which only six were 
equipped and fit for service. 

33. Like the land forces, the navy 
was devoured by a host of supemu- 
meraiyand useless officers, who did 
nothing but consume the funds which 
should have gone to the sailors' sup- 
port. They were, indeed, fot the 



nkost part^ men of faniily— « certain 
proof of descent being necessary to ob- 
taining commissions in two-tlurds of 
the military offices at the disposal of 
government. But the restriction af- 
forded no security either for extended 
information or generous sentiments in 
a country where four himdred thou- 
sand hidalgos, too proud to work, too 
indolent to learn, loitered away an in- 
glorious life, basking in the sun, or 
lounging in the billiard-rooms, orooffee- 
houses of the great towns. IVom this 
ignorant and conceited class the great 
bulk of the officers of all ranks were 
taken; not more than three or four of 
the high nobility held situations in 
the army when the war broke out. 
Leading an indolent life in towns, 
sleeping half the day in uncomfortable 
barracks, associating iadiscriminately 
with the common soldiers, many of 
whom were superior in birth and in- 
telligence to themselves, and knowing 
no enjoyments but idleness, gallantry, 
and billiards, they were as deficient in 
the energy and vigour which the Re- 
volution had developed in the French, 
as in the sentiments of honour and in- 
tegrity which the habits of a monarchy 
tempered by freedom had nursed in 
the EngUsh army. It was easy to fore- 
see that no reliance could be placed, in 
a protracted struggle, on this debili- 
tated force. Yet such is the import- 
ance of discipline and military oigani- 
sation, even in their most defective 
form, in warlike operations, that the 
only great success achieved in the 
field by the Spaniards during the 
whole war was owing to its exertions. 
34. Though Portugal had a surface 
of only 5035 square geographical 
leagues, or 40,000 square geographical 
miles, being not quite half of the Brit- 
ish Islands, and a population of some- 
what above three millions, instead of 
the twelve millions which were con- 
tained in Spain, yet it possessed in it- 
seK the elements of a more efficient 
military force than its powerful neigh- 
bour. The invaluable institution of 
ordenanzaSf or local militia, had sur- 
vived the usurpation of Spain; and 
during twenty-seven campaigns which 
followed the restoration of the inde- 
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pendence of the country in 1640, it 
had rendered more important services 
to the state than the regular army. 
By the Portuguese law, every person, 
from the age of eighteen to that of 
sixty years, is legally obliged to join 
the battalions arrayed in defence of 
the country. These battalions consist 
of two hundred and fifty men each, 
under the command of the chief landed 
proprietors* of the district; and such 
is the native strength of a country so 
defended, that, with a very little aid 
from England, it had enabled the 
Portuguese for two centuries to main- 
tain their independence. The physical 
I)eculiarities of the country rendered 
it singularly well adapted for the ac- 
tive operations of an irregular force of 
this description. Intersected in many 
directions, but especially to the north 
of the Tagus, by lofty sierras, termi- 
nating in sharp inaccessible cliffs, 
which rise, even in that favoured lati- 
tude, almost into the region of eternal 
snow ; destitute for the most part of 
roads, and such as do exist perpetually 
crossing rivers without bridges, or 
ravines affording the most favourable 
positions for a defensive array ; covered 
with Moorish towers or castles perched 
on the summits of rocks, or villages in 
general surrounded by defensive walls; 
inhabited by a bold, active, and inde- 
pendent peasantry, long habituated to 
the use of arms, and backed by im- 
pregnable mountain ridges washed by 
the sea, Portugal presented the most 
advantageous fulcrum which Europe 
could afford whereon to rest the mili- 
tary efforts of England. 

35. But these advantages were all 
dependent on the physical situation 
and natural character of the inhabi- 
tants, or the consequences of the for- 
mer and more glorious epochs of their 
history. At the period when the Pen- 
insular war broke out, no country could 
be in a more debilitated state, as far 
as either political vigour or military 
efficiency is concerned. Corruption 
pervaded every department of the pub- 
lic service, to such an extent as to be 
apparently irremediable. The army, 
Hi-fed, worse paid, and overrun, like 
that of Spain, by a swarm of titled 



locusts who devoured the pay of the 
soldier and did nothing, was both an 
unpopular and inefficient service. 
Forty thousand men, including eight 
thousand cavalry, of whom the troops 
of the line nominally consisted, might 
have furnished an excellent base where- 
on, vrith the addition of the militia 
and ordenanzas, to construct a power- 
ful military establishment. But such 
were the abuses with which the service 
was infested, and the ignorance of the 
officers in command, that hardly any 
reliance could be placed on its opera- 
tions; and it was not till they were 
recast in the motdd of British integ- 
rity, and led by the intrepidity of Brit- 
ish officers, that the Portuguese arms 
reappeared with their ancient lustre 
on the theatre of Europe. 

36. In the disposition of his force 
when the contest commenced, Napo- 
leon had principally in view to over- 
awe and secure the metropolis, con- 
ceiving that Madrid was like Paiis or 
Vienna, and that there was little chance 
of the country holding out for any 
length of time against the power in 
command of the capital. The Impe- 
rial Guards, with the corps of Moncey 
and Dupont, were assembled in that 
city or its immediate neighbourhood; 
and as this concentration of above 
fifty thousand men in the heart of the 
kingdom exposed the communication 
with the Pyrenees to danger, the Em- 
peror was indefatigable in his endea- 
vours to form a powerful corps of re- 
serve at Burgos and Vittoria, under 
Marshal Bessiires. With such success 
were his efforts attended, that by the 
beginning of June this able officer had 
twenty-three thousand men under his 
standards. At the same period the 
troops under Duhesme, in the for- 
tresses of Barcelona and Figueras in Ca- 
talonia, numbered above fifteen thou- 
sand men, sufficient, it was hoped, to 
overawe the discontented in that pro- 
vince. Thus, after making every allow- 
ance for the detachments necessary to 
maintain the capital and frontier for- 
tresses, and keep up the communica- 
tions, fifty thousand men, with eighty 
guns, were ready in the north and 
centred of Spain to commence offensive 
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operations— a force amply sufficient, if 
concentrated, to crush any attempt at 
resistance which could have been made 
in the Peninsula. But the composi- 
tion of these troops was very unequal ; 
and though the Imperial Guard and 
some of the veteran divisions in the 
capital were in the finest state of dis- 
cipline and efficiency, yet this was by 
no means the case with the whole 
army. All, indeed, partook of the ad- 
mirable oi^nisation of the French 
service, yet the ranks were for the 
most part filled up with raw conscripts, 
hardly yet instructed in the rudiments 
of the military art. Had it not been 
for the excellence of the skeletons on 
which they were formed, and the 
officers by whom they were directed, 
the difierence between them and the 
insurgent peasantry would not have 
been very considerable. They were 
very different from tie soldiers of 
Austerlitz, Jena, or Friedland: the 
enormous consumption of life in those 
bloody campaigns had almost destroyed 
the incomparable army which, disci- 
plined on the heights of Boulogne, had 
so long chained victory to the imperial 
eagles; and what remained of it was 
still on the Oder or the Vistula, to re- 
tain the Emperor's supremacy in the 
north of Europe. 

37. Such was the situation of the 
French army when the insurrection 
at once broke out in every part of the 
Peninsula. It burst forth with such 
force and unanimity in all the pro- 
vinces, that it could not have been 
more simvdtaneous if an electric shock 
had at once struck the whole popu- 
lation. With the intelligence of the 
eommotion and massacre at Madrid, a 
convulsive thrill ran through every 
fibre of Spain. The sense of their 
wrongs, the humiliation of their situa- 
tion, the thirst for vengeance, broke at 
once upon the people, and one uni- 
versal cry to arms was heard from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. 
Everywhere the peasantry met to- 
gether in tumultuous crowds. From 
town to town, from village to village, 
from hamlet to hamlet, the news flew 
with incredible rapidity; and as the 
French troops, though in possession of 



the capital and frontier fortresses, 
were by no means scattered over the 
coimtry, the proceedmgs of the insur- 
gents hardly anywhere met with mo- 
lestation. The excitement was uni- 
versal: the young and the old, the 
feeble and the strong, the shepherds 
of the mountains and the cidtivators 
of the plains, the citizens of the towns 
and the peasantry of the coimtry, all 
shared in the general transport. Arms 
were quickly sent for and obtained 
from the nearest depots in the dis- 
trict; officers and colonels of battal- 
ions elected; provisional juntas of 
government formed in the chief towns, 
to direct*the affairs of the provinces ; 
and, in the absence of all central au- 
thority, local governments soon sprang 
up in every part of the kingdom. 
Spain awoke from the slumber of cen- 
turies, and started at once to her feet 
with the vigour and resolution of an 
armed man. Passing over in disdain 
the degradation or insignificance of 
the Bourbon dynasty, the people came 
forth fresh for the combat, glowing 
with the recollections of the Cid and 
Pelajo, and the long struggle with the 
Moors, and the heroic days of the 
monarchy. 

38. Nor was this extraordinary and 
unanimous burst of feeling lost in 
mere empty ebullition. Resolving, 
with a facility peculiar to themselves, 
into the pristine elements of the mon- 
archy, the different provinces, with 
unparalleled rapidity, formed sepa- 
rate and independent juntas of gov- 
ernment, which early gave a syste- 
matic direction to their efforts, and 
effected the formation of numerous 
and enthusiastic legions for their de- 
fence. It was easy to foresee how pre- 
judicial to any combined or efficient 
general operations this unavoidable 
partition of the directing power into 
so many separate and independent as- 
semblies must in the end necessarily 
prove. But, in the first instance, it 
tended strongly to promote the pro- 
gress of the insurrection, by establish- 
ing in every province a centre of insu- 
lated, detached, and often ill-advised, 
but still vigorous operations. Before 
the middle of June, numerous bodies 
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were raisfed, armecl, and to a c^rtsm 
degree disciplined in all the provinces; 
and a hundred and fifty thousand men 
were ready to support the regular 
army. Even the presence of the 
French garrisons in the capital and 
the frontier fortresses could not re- 
press the general effervescence. Almost 
all the regiilar soldiers in Madrid es- 
caped, and joined the insurgent bands 
of New Castile; under the very guns 
of their strong castles of Montjuich 
and St Juan de Fernando, alarming 
symptoms of disaffection appeared in 
Barcelona, and Figueras, and their 
Spanish garrisons almost all made 
their escape to the enemy. Spain 
proved true to her old character; the 
lapse of eighteen hundred years had 
made no alteration on the disposition 
of her inhabitants. 

^ 39. In the northern provinces, espe- 
cially Catalonia, Asturias, Leon, and 
Gralicia, the insurrection took place, 
and the provincial juntas were estab- 
lished, in a comparatively regular 
manner, without any of the usual 
frightful ebullitions of popular pas- 
sion. But it was far otherwise in the 
cities of the south and east of Spain, 
The usual vehemence and intemper- 
ance of the unbridled populace of 
great towns, was there increased by 
the fiery intermixture of Moorish 
blood. Frightful atrocities were com- 
mitted. At Badajoz, the governor, 
who endeavoured to restrain the furi- 
ous multitude which suri'ounded his 
house clamouring for arms, was drag- 
ged out and murdered; numbers were 
massacred, on the supposition of being 
agents or partisans of the French, at 
Carthagena, Granada, Carolina, Cadiz, 
and other places ; and at Cadiz a fear- 
ful altercation took place between the 
governor, Solano, who refused to com- 
mence the hostilities which were re- 
quired of him against the French 
squadron of five ships of the line, 
which had lain in the harbour since 
the battle of Trafalgar, and the ardent 
populace, who clamoured for an im- 
mediate attack. Independent of a 
secret leaning to the French interest, 
he naturally hesitated, as an officer of 
prudence and honom*, at taking the 



decisive step of attacking, without any 
previous declaration of war or autho- 
rity from the executive power, a 
squadron of an allied state which had 
taken refuge in Cadiz during the hos- 
tilities with Great Britain; and he 
openly expressed an apprehension that, 
during these dissensions, the English 
would break in and destroy the fleets 
of both contending parties. Finding 
that the popular effervescence was be- 
coming too strong to be openly resist- 
ed, he endeavoured to temporise, called 
a council of war, and gaVe symptoms 
of submission to the public wish. But 
the populace, distrusting his sincerity, 
broke into his hotel, and chased him 
into the house of Mr Strange, an Eng- 
lish merchant, where he was discover- 
ed by a set of bloodthirsty assassins, 
who dragged him from his place of 
concealment, notwithstanding the cou- 
rageous effort^of Mrs Strange to save 
his life, and massacred him while on 
the road towards the gaUows. He 
met his fate with dignity and compo- 
sure, bidding his heroic supporter, 
Mrs Strange, farewell till eternity. 
Don Thomas Morla, the second in com- 
mand, was next day nominated to the 
government of Cadiz by popular accla- 
mation, and immediately entered on 
the duties of his important office. 

40. At Valencia the first burst of 
popular indignation was accompanied 
by still more frightful atrocities. 
Three hundred French merchants or 
traders had long been established in 
that city, and when the insurrection 
broke out there in the end of May, 
they all, as a measure of precaution, 
took refuge in, or were sent to the cita- 
del, where they were supposed to be 
safe from any violence that might 
arise. An ardent, resolute, and able 
Franciscan monk, Juan Rico, early 
acquired, by his powers of public 
speaking, the lead in the movement; 
but the junta elected for the govern- 
ment was composed, as in most other 
instances, of a mixture of persons of 
patrician and plebeian origin. The 
people, however, from the first con- 
ceived a jealousy of the nobles ; and 
to such a height did that feeling ar- 
rive, that the commander of the 
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troops, Don Fernando Saavedra, was 
ttiassacred before the eyed of the Count 
de Cervellon, a nobleman of the popu- 
lar side, to whose palace he had fled 
for safety. This deed of blood was 
but the prelude to still greater atroci- 
ties; and the popular appetite for 
slaughter being once aroused, the mul- 
titude fell, as usual in such circum- 
stances, under the direction of the 
most worthless and sanguinary lead- 
ers. In Valencia there appeared at 
this period one of those infamous 
characters who degrade the human 
race by their cruel deeds, and who is 
worthy of a place in history beside 
Robespierre, CoUot d'Herbois, and the 
other political fanatics whose atroci- 
ties have for ever stained the annals 
of the French Revolution. Padre 
Balthasar Calvo, a canon of Madrid, 
deuoimced the fugitives in the citadel 
to the mob, as being in correspondence 
vdth Murat for the purpose of betray- 
ing that stronghold to the French 
troops. As invariably ensues in such 
moments of excitement, strong asser- 
tions passed for proofs with the multi- 
tude, and no difficulty was experienc- 
ed in finding persons to undertake the 
most sanguinary designs. A general 
massacre of the unfortunate French 
was resolved on, and its execution 
fixed for the 5th June. 

41. Mingling perfidy with cruelty, 
Calvo, on the evening of that day, re- 
paired to the citadel, and told the 
trembling inmates, who already had 
conceived, from vague rumours, ap- 
prehensions of their fate, that their 
destruction was resolved on, and that 
their only remaining chance of safety 
was to avail themselves of the means 
of escape which, from an impulse of 
Christian charity, he had prepared for 
them. Trusting to these perfidious 
assurances, the unhappy victims agreed 
to his proposal, and two hundred of 
them set forth by the wicket through 
the walls, which, according to his pro- 
mise, was left open for them. No 
sooner had this flight begun, than 
Calvo, with a band of assassins, hasten- 
ed to the spot, and spreading the cry 
that the EVench were escaping, so 
worked upon the passions of liie popu- 



lace assembled as to induce them to 
join his murderers, and they were eJl 
massacred without mercy. Wearied 
with slaughter, and yielding to the 
solicitations of some benevolent ecclesi- 
astics, who earnestly besought them 
to desist^ the assassins at length agreed 
to spare those who still survived in 
the citadel; but no sooner did Calvo 
hear of this returning feeling of 
humanity than he hastened to the 
spot, and conducted the remaining 
prisoners outside the walls to a ruined 
tower called the Tour de Cuarte. 
There he spread a false report that 
papers had been found upon them, 
proving a design to deliver up the cita- 
del to the French; and the mob, again 
infuriated, fell upon their victims, and 
despatched them to a man. 

42. Above three hundred French 
citizens, wholly innocent of the mis- 
deeds of their Emperor, perished on 
that dreadful night. The junta were 
overawed; the magistrates of the city, 
elected by popular suffirage, proved 
powerless, as might have been expect- 
ed, in repressing these excesses. Calvo, 
xmopposed, dnmk with blood, not only 
despatched his orders from the citadel 
during the whole massacre like a sove- 
reign prince, but in the morning was 
named a member of the junta, at the 
very moment that Rico was concerting 
measures for his apprehension, and 
took his seat, with his clothes yet 
drenched with gore, at the council- 
board of government ! It affords some 
consolation to the friends of virtue to 
know, that the triumph of this mis- 
creant was not of long duration. Ex- 
cited almost to insanity by his exe- 
crable success, he openly aspired to 
supreme power, and had already given 
orders for the apprehension of the 
other members of the government, 
when a sense of their common danger 
made them unite, like the Convention 
on the 9th Thermidor, against the 
tyrant. He was suddenly arrested and 
sent to Minorca, before the mob, who 
certainly would have rescued him and 
massacred the junta, were aware of his 
seizure. There he was strangled in 
prison, and the government having re- 
gained their authority by this vigorous. 
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act, two liundred of his associates 
underwent the same fate. A severe 
but necessary deed of public justice, 
which at least rescued the nation gene- 
rally from the disgrace of these atro- 
cious deeds, and one indicating a very 
different standard of public moi'ality 
from that which prevailed in France 
during its Revolution, where not only 
were such crimes almost invariably 
committed with impunity, but their 
perpetrators were elevated to the high- 
est situations in the state.* 

43. These deplorable disorders siof- 
ficiently demonstrated that the best of 
causes cannot obviate the dangers of 
popular insurrection, and that, unless 
the higher orders and holders of pro- 
perty early and courageously exert 
themselves to obtain its direction, a 
revolutionary movement, even when 
called forth by the noblest motives and 
in the national defence, speedily falls 
under the guidance of the most de- 
praved of the people. But by adopting 
this prudent and patriotic course, the 
higher classes at Seville succeeded not 
only in preserving their own city from 
servile atrocities, but acquired an ascen- 
dancy which was attended with the 
greatest public benefit, and gave their 
junta almost the general management 
of the affairs of Spain. There, as 
elsewhere in the south, the public 
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* Only one prisoner escaped tMs hideous 
massacre. Chance had selected for his mur- 
derer a man whom he had frequently re- 
lieved in prison ; the wretch recognised his 
benefactor, and though he twice raised his 
dagger to strike him, yet twice a sense of 
pity airested his uplifted arm, and at length 
he suffered him to escape in the obscurity of 
the night among the populace. An extraor- 
dinary instance of presence of mind occurred 
in the daughter of the Count de Cervellon. 
The people, distrustful of tlieir leaders, had 
insisted that the mail from Madrid should be 
brought to the Count, and the letters it con- 
tained publicly read ; hardly was it opened 
when one from the Aiierdo Reed was dis- 
covered, to Murat, exculpating himself from 
the share he had taken in the insurrection, 
and demanding troops. The courageous 
young lady, who was present, instantly 
seized the letter and tore it in pieces in pre- 
sence of the multitude, saying it related to 
her own private affairs ; thereby saving the 
whole members of the junta from immediate 
death, though at the imminent hazard of her 
own life.— SouTHEY, i. 367; and Toeeno. i. 
234, 235. 



effervescence began with murder, and 
the Count d'Aguilar, one of the chief 
magistrates and most enlightened citi- 
zens, who became the innocent object 
of their suspicion, fell a victim to the 
ungovernable passions of the popu- 
lace, who, when too late, lamented the 
irreparable crime they had committed. 
Speedily, however, the junta was 
elected ; and happily, though all ranks 
were represented, a preponderance of 
votes, out of the twenty-three mem- 
bers of which it was composed, was 
in the hands of the nobility. The 
wisdom of the choice which had been 
made soon appeared in the measures 
which were adopted. Immediately 
they despatched couriers to Cadiz and 
Algesiras, to secui'e the assistance of 
the naval and military forces which 
were there assembled ; and by the aid 
of Castanos, the commander of the 
latter, who was at the head of the 
troops before Gibraltar in the camp of 
St Koque,and who had already entered 
into communication with Sir Hugh 
Dalrymple, the governor of that for- 
tress, the entire co-operation of the 
army was secured. 

44. A violent demagogue, named 
Tap- y- Nunez, who had acquired a 
great sway over the popidace, and who 
required that the nobility should be 
expelled from the junta, was arrested 
and sent to Cadiz j and this necessary 
act of vigour confinned the authority 
of the provisional government. At its 
head was Don Francisco Saavedra, who 
had formerly been minister of finance, 
and P. Gil de Sevilla, who had both 
been sufferers under Godoy's adminis- 
tration; and the combined prudence 
and energy of their measures formed a 
striking contrast to the conceit, decla- 
mation, and imbecility which in many 
other quarters of the Peninsula, after- 
wards rendered nugatory all the en- 
thusiasm of the people. The regular 
troops were immediately directed to- 
wards the Sierra Morena to secure the 
passes; a general levy of all persons 
between t^ years of eighteen and 
forty -five was ordered; subsidiary 
juntas were formed in all the towns of 
Andalusia ; the great foundery of can- 
non at Seville, the only one in the 
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south, of Spain, was put into full 
activity, and arms and clothing were 
manufectured. War was soon after 
declared in a formal manner against 
France, and a manifesto issued, which 
not only eloquently defended the na- 
tional cause, but contained the most 
admirable instructions as to the mode 
of successfully combating the formid- 
able enemy with whom they had to 
contend. This declaration from so 
great a city, containing seventy thou- 
sand inhabitants, and embracing all the 

* In this proclamation, -which maybe con- 
sidered as the national declaration of Spain 
against France, it was not less justly than 
eloquently observed — *' The Bang, to whom 
we all swore allegiance with emotions of joy 
imprecedented in history, has been decoyed 
from us ; the fundamental laws of our mon- 
archy have been trampled under foot ; our 
property, customs, religion, laws, wives and 
children, are threatened with destruction. 
And a foreign power has done this : done it, 
too, not by force of arms, but by deceit and 
treachery ; by converting the very persons 
who call themselves the heads of our govern- 
ment into instruments of these atrocious 
acts. It therefore became indispensable to 
break our shackles, and to put jforth that 
noble courage with which in all former ages 
the Spanish people have defended their mon- 
arch, their laws, their honour, their religion. 
The people of Seville have assembled, and, 
through the medium of all their magistrates 
and constituted authorities, and the most 
respectable individuals of every rank, formed 
this Supreme Coimcil of Government. We 
accept the heroic trust; we swear to dis- 
chaige it; and we reckon on the strength 
and energy of the whole nation. We have 
again proclaimed Ferdinand VII. ; again 
sworn allegiance to him ; sworn to die in his 
defence: this was the signal of our union, 
and it vdU prove the forenmner of happiness 
and glory to Spain. 

** The abdication, extorted by such detest- 
able artifices from Ferdinand, was void, from 
want of authority in him who made it. The 
monarchy was not his to bestow, nor is Spain 
composed of animals subject to the absolute 
contarol of their owners. His title to the 
throne was founded on his royal descent and 
the fundamental laws of the realm. His re- 
signation is void from the state of compulsion 
in which it was made, from the want of con- 
sent in the nation to which it related, from 
the want of concurrence in the foreign 
princes, the next heirs in succession to the 
throne. The French Emperor summoned a 
few deputies, devoted to himself to deUber- 
ate in a foreign country, and surrounded by 
foreign bayonets, on the most sacred concerns 
of the nation ; while he publicly declared a 
respectful letter, written to him by Ferdi- 
nand VII. when Prince of Asturias, \ras a 
criminal act, injurious to the rights of the 
sovereign ! He has resorted to every other 



nobility of the south of Spain within 
its walls, was of the utmost conse- 
quence, and gave, both in reality and 
in the eyes of Eiurope, a degree of con- 
sistence to the insurrection which it 
could never otherwise have obtained.* 
45. The fii-st important blow struck 
at the French was delivered at Cadiz. 
The fleet there, consisting of five ships 
of the line and one frigate, the only 
existing remnant of tlmt which had 
fought at Trafalgar, early excited the 
jealousy of the inhabitants, to whom 

means to deceive us; he has distributed, 
with boundless profusion, libels to corrupt 
public opinion, in which, imder the mask of 
respect for the laws and our holy religion, he 
covertly insults both. He assures us that 
the Supreme Pontiff sanctions his proceed- 
ings, while it is notorious that he has de- 
spoiled him of his dominions, and forced him 
to dismiss his cardinals to prevent him from 
conducting the government of the Church 
according to its fundamental constitution. 
Every consideration calls on us to unite and 
frustrate views so atrocious. No revolution 
exists in Spain ; our sole object is to defend 
all we hold most sacred against the invader 
who would treacherously despoil us of our 
religion, our monarch, our laws. Let us 
therefore sacrifice everything in a cause so 
just ; and if we are to lose all, let us lose it 
combating like brave men. Let all, there- 
fore, imite : the wisest and ablest, in refut- 
ing the falsehoods propagated by the enemy; 
the chiurch, in imploring the assistance of the 
God of hosts ; the young and active in march- 
ing against the enemy. The Almighty will 
vouchsafe His protection to so just a cause ; 
Europe will applaud our efforts, and hasten 
to our assistance ; Italy, Germany, the North, 
suffering imder the despotism of France, will 
eagerly avail themselves of the example set 
them by Spain to shake off the yoke, and re- 
cover their liberty, their laws, their indepen- 
dence, of which they have been robbed by 
that nation." 

Special and prudent instructions were at 
the same time given for the conduct of the 
war. " All general actions are to be avoided 
as perfectly hopeless and highly dangerous : 
a vrar of partisans is what suits both our na- 
tional character and physical drcumstances. 
Each province should have its junta, its gene- 
rals, its local government, but there should 
be three geuerals-in-chief ; one for Andalusia, 
Murcia, and Lower Estremadm^; one for 
Galicia, Leon, the Castiles, and Asturias; one 
for Valencia, Aragon, and Catalonia. France 
has never domineered over us, nor set foot 
with impunity in our territory. We have 
often mastered her, not by deceit, but by 
force of arms ; we have made her Mngs pri- 
soners, and the nation tremble. We are the 
same Spaniards, and France and Eiu-ope and 
the world shall see we have not degenerated 
from owe ancestoTs."— Proclamation ofthejuri- 
ta ofSeviUey June 6, 1808 ; Southey, 1 389, 393. 
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the French flag had become an object 
of perfect abhorrence ; while Lord Col- 
lii^wood^ at the head of the English 
squadron which lay off the harbour, 
effectually prevented their departure. 
To withdraw as far as possible from 
the danger, Rosilly, the French admi- 
ral, warped his ships in the canal of 
Caracca to such a distance as to be 
beyond the reach of the fire both of the 
castles and the fleet ; and at the same 
time endeavoured, by negotiating, to 
gain time for the arrival of the suc- 
cours under Dupont, which he was 
aware were rapidly approaching through 
La Mancha and the Sierra Morena. 
Equally sensible, however, with his 
skilful opponent, of the importance of 
time in the operation, the Spanish gene- 
ral Morla insisted upon an immediate 
STirrender, and constructed batteries 
in such places as to command the 
French ships even in their new sta- 
tions. Lord CoUingwood, who, with 
the English fleet in the bay, was an 
impatient spectator of these hostile 
preparations, offered the assistance of 
the British squadron to insure the re- 
duction of the enemy; but the offer 
was courteously declined, from a wish, 
no doubt, that England might have no 
ground for any claim to the prizes 
which were expected. At length, on 
the 9 th June, a sufficient number of 
guns being mounted, a heavy fire was 
opened upon the French ships, which, 
as they lay in a situation where they 
could not make any reply, soon pro- 
duced a sensible effect, and led to a 
negotiation that terminated in the un- 
conditional surrender of the whole 
fleet five days afterwards. Thus was 
the last remnant of that proud arma- 
ment, which was intended to convey 
the invincible legions of Napoleon to 
the British shores, finally reft from the 
arms of France, and that, too, by the 
forces of the very allies who were then 
ranged by their side for the subjuga- 
tion of England, but had since been 
alienated by his treacherous aggres- 
sion. 

46. Li the northern provinces the 
insurrection spread with much fewer 
circumsfemces of atrocity, but an almost 
equM degree of enthusiasm. Excepting 



Barcelona, Figueras, San Sebastian, and 
a few other places, where the presence 
of the French garrisons overawed the 
people, they everywhere rose in arms 
against their oppressors. A junta for 
the Asturias was formed biore the 
end of May at Oviedo, the capital of 
that province — the first which was 
organised in Spain, and which thus 
gave to its inhabitants a second time 
the honour of having taken the lead 
in the deliverance of the Peninsula. 
The first step of this body was to 
despatch deputies to England, solicit- 
ing arms, ammunition, and money, 
whose arrival produced an extraordi- 
nary impression, as will immediately 
be shown, in the British Isles. The 
junta of Galicia, secm-e behind their 
almost inaccessible mountains, took 
the most vigorous measures to organ- 
ise the insurrection ; and not only 
arrayed all the regular soldiers at 
Ferrol and Corunna under its stan- 
dard, but summoned the Spanish 
troops in Portugal, ten thousand 
strong, to join them without delay-r 
a summons which was immediately 
obeyed by the whole body, who set 
out for Galicia by the route of Tras- 
os-Montes, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of a powerful force on the flank 
and rear of the invaders* communica- 
tions. A jimta was formed at Lerida, 
which assumed the general direction 
of the affairs of Catalonia, and soon 
arrayed thirty thousand hardy moun- 
taineers under the national colours ; 
while, nothing daunted by the prox- 
imity to France, and the alarming 
vicinity of powerful French corps, the 
Aragonese proclaimed Fetdinand VIL 
at Saragossa ; and after choosing for 
their commander the young and gal- 
lant Palafox, who had attended Ferdi^ 
nand to BayOnne, and escaped from 
that fortress, issued a proclamation, in 
which they declared their resolution, 
should the royal family be detained in 
captivity or destroyed by Napoleon, of 
exercising their right of election in 
favour of the Archduke Charles, as 
grandson of Charles IIL and one of 
the imperial branch of the Spanish 
family. 
47. From the outset Napoleon was 
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ftilly impressed "wilh the importance 
and danger of this contest, and in an 
especial manner alive to the vital con- 
sequences of preserving entire the com- 
munications of the army, which had 
been pushed forward into the very 
heart of the kingdom, with the French 
frontier. Murat, after the catastrophe 
of 2d May, had been taken^iU and 
withdrawn from Madrid, and was on 
his route to take possession of the 
throne destined for him on the shores 
of Naples. He had been succeeded in 
the general direction of the af&irs at 
Madrid by Savaiy. Napoleon, on the 
departure of the latter from Bayonne, 
spoke to him in such a Way as suf- 
ficiently demonstrated his growing 
anxiety for the issue of the contest, as 
well as the sagacity with which he had 
already discerned in what way it was 
most likely to be brought to a success- 
fulissue.* Reinforcements were poured 
into Spain with all possible expedi- 
tion ; Burgos, Vittoria, and all the 
principal towns along the great road to 
Madrid from Bayonne, were strongly 
occupied ; General Dupont, with his 
whole corps, was moved from La 
•Mancha towards the Sierra Morena and 
Andalusia, in order to overawe Seville 
and Cordova, and if possible disengage 
the French squadron at Cadiz; and 
Marshal Moncey detached into Va- 
lencia, with instructions to put down, 
at all hazards, the violent and blood- 
thirsty insurrection which had burst 
forth in that province. 

48. But while making every prepara- 
tion for military operations, the French 
Emperor, at the same time, actively 

* " The essential point,'* said he, *' at this 
moment, is to occupy as many places as pos- 
sible, in order to have the means of diffusing 
the principles which we wish to inculcate 
upon the pe(^le ; but, to avoid the dangers 
of such a dispersion of force, you must be 
v^se, moderate, and observe the strictest d»- 
ciptine. For God's sake, permit no pillage. 
I have heard nothing of the line which Cas- 
tanos, who commands at the camp of St 
Boque, wiU take ; Murat has promised much 
on that head, but you know what reliance is 
to be placed on his assurances. Neglect no- 
thing which can secure the rapidity and ex- 
aciaiess of y^onr communications — ^tnat is the 
cardinal point ; and sp^e nothing which can 
secure you good information. Above aU, take 
care to avoid any mUfortune : its consequences 
vmtld be incolcittodfe."— Sa.vabt, ill. 247, 251. 



pursued at Bayonne those civil changes 
to whidb, even more than the terror 
of Ms arms, he trusted for subjugat- 
ing the mmds of men in the Span- 
ish peninsula. The Assembly of Not- 
ables met at that fortress on the 15th 
Jime, agreeably to the summons which 
they had received ; and they comprised 
the principal nobility and a large pro- 
portion of the leading characters in 
Spain. Having been selected by the 
junta of government at Madrid, with- 
out the form even of any election by 
the people, they were entirely in the 
French interest, and the mere crea- 
tures of the Emperor's will. Their 
proceedings formed a singular and in- 
structive contrast to the generous and 
fearless burst of indignant hostility 
with which the resignations at Bay- 
onne had been received by the middle 
and lower orders through the whole of 
Spain. Even before the Assembly had 
formally met, such of them as had 
arrived at Bayonne published an ad- 
dress to their coimtrymen,+ in which 
they indulged in the usual vein of flat- 
f •* An irresistible sense of duty, an object 
as sacred as it is important, has made us 
qiiit our homes, and led us to the invincible 
Emperor of the French. We admit it— the 
sight of his glory, of his power, was fitted to 
dazzle us ; but we arrived here already de- 
termined to address to him our reiterated 
supplications for the prosperity of a monarchy 
of which the fete is inseparably imited with 
our own. But judge of our surprise, when 
we were received by his imperial and royal 
Ifcyesty with a degree of kindness and hu- 
manity not less a<h3iirable than his power. 
He has no other desire but that of our pre- 
servation and happiness- If he gives us a 
sovereign te govern us, it is ms august 
brother Joseph, whose virtues are the admi- 
ration of his subjects. If he is engaged in 
modifying and correcting our institutions, 
it is in onier that we may live in peace and 
happinras. If he is desirous that our fin- 
ances should receive a new organisation, 
it is in order to render our navy and 
army powerful and formidable to our ene- 
mies. Spaniards ! worthy of a better lot, 
avoid the terrible anardiy which threatens 
you. What benefit can you derive from the 
troubles fomented by malevolence or folly? 
Anarchy is the greatest cmrse which God can 
inflict upon mankind : diuing its reign im- 
bridl^ Bcense sacks, destroys, bums every- 
thing : worthy citizens, men of property are 
invariably the first victims, and an abyss of 
horror follows its triumphs." — ProclamatUm 
of the Grandees of Spain to their Cotmtrymen, 
dated Bayonne^ 8th June 1808 ; Nbllerto, ii. 
214^ Na 70. 
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tery to the astonishing abilities and 
power of the august Emperor, and 
strongly advised them to accept his 
brother for their sovereign. 

49. The levees of Joseph were at- 
tended by all the chief grandees of 
Spain; every day appeared to add to 
the strength of the party who were 
inclined to support his elevation to 
the throne. All the principal coun- 
sellors of Ferdinand, Cevallos, Escoi- 
quiz, and others, not only took the 
oath of allegiance to the new monarch, 
but petitioned to be allowed to retain 
their honours and employments under 
the French dynasty.* The Spanish 
corps in Holstein took the oath of 
allegiance to Joseph, but under a re- 
servation that his appointment was 
ratified by a free Cortes, convened in 
Spain according to the fimdamental 
customs of the monarchy* A procla- 
mation was issued by the new king, 
in which he accepted the cession of 
the crown of Spain, made to him by 
his august brother Napoleon I., and 
appointed Murat his lieutenant-gene- 
ral. It is a curious circumstance that 
Joseph and Murat were equally averse 
to the thrones thus forced upon them; 
for the former was most anxious to 
retain that of Naples, and the latter 
coveted nothing so much as that of 
Madrid. But the great powers of the 
Continent were already prepared for 
the change, and did not venture to 
utter even a whisper against it. The 
* ** The subscribers have given the strong- 
est proofs of their fidelity to the former gov- 
ernment ; they trust it will be considered as 
the surest pledge of the sincerity of the oath 
which they now take of obedience to the new 
constitution of their country, and fidelity to 
the King of Spain, Joseph I. The generosity 
of your Catholic Majesty, your goodness and 
humanity, induce them to hope that, con- 
sidering the need which these princes have 
of a continuation of ikeir services m the situa- 
tions which they respectively held under the old 
dynasty^ the magnanimity of your august 
Majesty will induce you to continue them in 
the enjoyment of the estates and offices 
which they formerly held. Assured thus of 
the continuance of the posts which they have 
hitherto enjoyed, they will ever prove faith- 
ful subjects to your Majesty, and true Span- 
iards, ready to obey blindly even the STnaUest 
wishwhich your Majesty mxiy express." (Signed) 
San Cablos, Juan Ebcoiqttiz, Maquis 
Ayerlee, and others, 22d Jun^ 1808.— Nel- 
LEETo, I 250, 251. 



consent of Russia was already se- 
cured to all the changes in the Penin- 
sula, by the promise of acquiescence 
in her conquests in Finland and Tur- 
key; and, in order to reconcile the 
other courts in Europe to them, an 
elaborate circular note was addressed 
to their respective cabinets, in which 
it waslannounced that " the occupa- 
tion of the kingdoms of Spain and 
Portugal, the regeneration of these 
fine nations, the creation of the fleets 
of Cadiz and the Tagus, would be a 
mortal stroke to the power of Eng- 
land, and put the finishing-hand to the 
triumph of the maritime system, in 
which all the Continental powers were 
so warmly interested." Finally, on 
the 15th Jime, ninety-two deputies, 
out of the one himdred and fifty sum- 
moned, assembled at Bayonne, and 
formally accepted the constitution 
prepared for them by the Emperor 
!N"apoleon. 

^ 50. By this constitution it was pro- 
vided that the crown was to be vested in 
Joseph and his heirs-male; whom fail- 
ing, in the Emperor and his heirs-male ; 
and in default of both, in the other 
brothers of the imperial family, in their 
order of seniority, but under the condi- 
tion that the crown of Spain was not to 
be united on the same head with another. 
The legislature was to consist of a 
Senate of eighty members, nominated 
by the king : a Cortes composed of one 
himdred and seventy-two members, 
arranged in the following proportions 
and order, — twenty-five archbishops 
and bishops, and twenty-five grandees, 
on the first bench; sixty-two deputies 
of the provinces of Spain and the 
Indies; thirty of the principal towns; 
fifteen of the merchants and manu- 
facturers ; and fifteen of the arts and 
sciences. The first fifty, composing 
the peers, were appointed by the king, 
but could not be displaced by him; 
the second class was elected by the 
provinces and municipalities; the third 
was appointed by the king out of lists 
presented to him by the tribunals and 
chambers of conmierce, and the uni- 
versities. The deliberations of the 
Cortes were not to be public; none of 
their proceedings were to be published, 
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under the penalties of high treason; 
the finances and expenditure were to 
be settled by them at one sitting for 
three years; the colonies were con- 
stantly to have a deputation of twenty- 
two persons at the seat of government 
to watch over their interests; all ex- 
clusive exemptions from taxation were 
abolished; entails permitted only to the 
amount of twenty thousand piastres 
(£2,000) yearly, and with the consent 
of the king ; an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, was concluded with France, 
and a promise held out of the estab- 
lishment of the liberty of the press 
within two years after the commence- 
ment of the new constitution. 

51. Everything was conducted by 
the junta of Notables at Bayonne to 
the entire satisfaction of Napoleon. 
The grandees of Spain rivalled his own 
senate in graceful adulation of his 
achievements, in obsequious submis- 
sion to his will. When the constitu- 
tion was read to them, it was received 
with transport, and adopted by accla- 
mation. Thunders of applause shook 
the hall when the new Mng made his 
appearance in his royal robes; when 
he retired, two medals were unani- 
mously voted to record the memorable 
acts of Bayonoe; and the assembly, 
in a body, hastened to the Emperor to 
lay at his feet the homage of their 
gratitude for the unparalleled services 
which he had rendered to their coun- 
try. There was in the flattery of the 

* *' Sire," said M. Azanza, the President of 
the Notables, "the junta of Spain has ac- 
complished the glorious task for which your 
Majesty convened it in this city. It has ac- 
cepted, with as much eagerness as freedom, 
the great charter which fixes upon a sure 
foundation the happiness of Spain. Happily 
for our country, an overruling Providence has 
employed your irresistible hand to snatch 
it from the aby^ into which it was about to 
be precipitated. It is well tbat it was irre- 
sistible; for an inexpMcable blindness has 
caused those who ought most to rejoice at 
this benefit to misapprehend it. But aU 
Spain, Sire ! will open its eyes. It will see 
that it required a total regeneration, and that 
jBrom your Majesty alone it could obtain it. 
Public evil was at its height ; the agents of 
a feeble govCTnment devoured the public pa- 
trimony, or extended unceaangly the limits 
of arbitrary power: the finances were a 
chaos ; the public debt an abyss; the period 
of total dissolution was approaching. To 

VOL. VIL 



Spanish nobles a mixture of studied 
servilily with Oriental grandiloquence, 
which was novel and agreeable to a 
sovereign toward whom had been ex- 
hausted all the arts of European adu- 
lation.* Two days after, the new king 
set out for the capital of his domin- 
ions; he was accompanied as far as the 
frontier by his imperial brother and a 
splendid cortege of a hundred carriages, 
and crossed the Bidassoa amidst the 
roar of artillery and all the pomp 
of more than regal magnificence. On 
the 20th, Napoleon himself set out 
from Bayonne, having first given such 
instructions to Savary as he deemed 
sufficient to bring the insurrection, 
which had now broken out on all sides, 
to a successful issue; and returned by 
Pau, where he visited the birthplace 
of Henry IV., Bordeaux, La Vendue, 
the mouth of the Loire, Nantes, and 
Tours, to St Cloud, which he reached 
in the middle of August. Meanwhile 
Ferdinand VII., resigning himself to 
his chains, wrote to the Emperor from 
Valengay, thanking him for his con- 
descension, and requesting permission 
to meet him on his route to lay his 
homage at his feet,+ which was not 
granted ; and Charles IV., after testi- 
fying his entire satisfaction with the 
palace, parks, and country around Com- 
pidgne, requested permission, on ac- 
coimt of his health, to pass the winter 
in a warmer climate, which was gra- 
ciously accorded. In the autumn he 
what other power but that of yoiu* imperial 
and royal Majesty could it be reserved, not 
merely to arrest the evil, but entirely to re- 
move it ? Such are the wonders. Sire, which 
you have wrought in a few days, and which 
fill the world with astonishment. " — Southbv, 
L 436, 437. 

t " My uncle and brother have been 
equally charmed with myself at the an- 
nouncement of the arrival of your im- 
perial and roy^ Majesty at Pau, which 
brings us nearer your presence ; and since, 
whatever route you choose, you must pass 
near this, we should regard it as a very great 
satisfaction if your imperial and royal Majesty 
would permit us to meet you, and renew in 
person that homage of sincere attachment 
and respect which we all feel, if it is not in- 
convenient." — Ferdinand VII. to Napoleon, 
26th July 1808 ; Nellebto, iL 262. Napo- 
leon, however, decUned the honour, and 
never again saw Ferdinand or any of his 
family. 

y 
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moved to Maraeilles, where he lingered 
out in ease and obscurity the remain- 
der of his inglorious life. 

52. Theministryappointedby Joseph, 
before his departure from Bayonne, 
was mainly taken from the counsellors 
of the Prince of Asturias ; and this 
selection, joined to their ready accep- 
tance of their new dignities, throws a 
dark shade of doubt over the fidelity 
with which they had served that un- 
happy prince, during his brief but 
eventful possession of the throne. Don 
Luis de Urquijo was made secretary of 
state ; Don Pedro Cevallos, minister 
for foreign affairs; Don Sebastian de 
Pinuela, and Don Gonzalo O'Farrel, 
ministers of justice and at war ; Don 
Miguel Azanza obtained the colonies, 
and Mazaredo the marine. Even Es- 
coiquiz wrote to Joseph protesting 
his devotion to him, and declaring 
that he and the rest of Ferdinand's 
household " were willing to obey 
his will blindly, down to the minut- 
est particulars." The Duke del In- 
fantado was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Spanish, and the Prince 
Castel-Franco to that of the Walloon 
Guards. Joseph entered Spain sur- 
rounded by the highest grandees and 
most illustrious names of Spain. He 
reached Madrid on the 20th, having 
lingered for several days at Burgos 
and Vittoria, and received there the 
oaths of allegiance from the Council 
of State, the Council of the Indies, 
and that of the finances. But though 
surroimded by the nobles, his recep- 
tion in the capital was melancholy in 
the extreme. Orders had been given 
that the houses of the inhabitants 
should be decked out to receive their 
new sovereign, but very few obeyed 
the injunction. A crowd assembled to 
see the brilliant cortege and splendid 
guards which accompanied the King, 
but no cheers or applauses were heard. 
Every countenance bore a mournful 
expression; hardly any ladies appeared 
at the windows, notwithstanding the 
passionate fondness of the Spanish 
women for such displays. The bells 
of all the churches rang together, but 
they resembled rather the dismal toll 
at the interment of the dead, than the 



merry chime which announces a joyful 
event to the living. 

63. To the honour of Spain and of 
human nature it must be stated, that, 
in the midst of this humiliating scene 
of aristocratic baseness, some sparks 
of an independent spirit were elicited, 
and some men in high station asserted 
the ancient honour of the Spanish 
character. When the Duke del Infan- 
tado, at the head of the grandees of 
the monarchy, delivered their address 
to the new sovereign, he concluded it 
with these words : — " The laws of 
Spain do not permit us to go farther 
at present. We await the decision of 
the nation, which can alone authorise 
us to give a freer vent to our senti- 
ments." No words can convey an idea 
of the anger of Napoleon at this un- 
expected reservation. Instantly ap- 
proaching the Duke, he said, "As you 
are a gentleman, you should conduct 
yourself as such ; and instead of dis- 
puting here on the words of an oath, 
which you will doubtless violate as 
soon as you have an opportunity, you 
would do better to withdraw at once, 
put yourseK at the head of your partyj 
and combat there openly and honour- 
ably. But you may rest assured, that 
if you take an oath here, and after- 
wards fail in its performance, before 
eight days you shall be shot." This 
violent apostrophe produced the de- 
sired intimidation; the address was 
corrected, and delivered in the form 
above mentioned, by Azanza; but the 
Duke retained his opinions, and ere 
long appeared in the ranks of his 
country. The Council of Castile pre- 
faced their address by the fulsome 
expression, — " Your Majesty is one of 
the principal branches of a family 
destined by Heaven to reign over man- 
kind;" but they eluded, by alleging 
want of authority, the simple and 
unqualified taking of the oath of al- 
legiance. Jovellanos, who had been 
liberated by the resignation of Charles 
IV. and the fall of Godoy from his long 
captivity in the dimgeons of Minorca, 
was offered by Joseph the portfolio of 
the minister of the interior. But the 
lengthened sufferings of that incor^ 
ruptible patriot, under an oppressive 
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govemment, could not blind him to 
the injustice now attempted by his 
deliverers, and he declared his resolu- 
tion to abide by the fortunes of his 
suffering countrymen rather than ac- 
cept wealth and greatness from their 
oppressors.* The Bishop of Orense, 
when nominated as one of the junta 
to proceed to Bayonne by the regency 
of Madrid, returned an answer de- 
clining the honour, in such indepen- 
dent and elevated terms as must for 
ever command the respect of the gene- 
rous among mankind.^ 

54. Future ages will find it difficult 
to credit the enthusiasm and transport 
with which the tidings of the insur- 
rection in Spain were received in the 
British Islands. The earliest accounts 
were brought by the Asturian deputies, 
who reached London in the first week 
of June; and their reports were speedily 
confirmed and extended by further 
accounts from Corunna, Cadiz, and 
Gibraltar. Never was public joy more 
imiversal. As the intelligence succes- 
sively arrived of province after province 
having risen in indignant fury against 
the invader, and boldly hoisted the flag 
of defiance to his legions, the general 
rapture knew no boimds. It was evi- 
dent now, even to the most ordinary- 
capacity, that the revolutionary ambi- 
tion of France had brought it into 

* " I am resolved," said he, in reply to the 
reiterated instances of Joseph and his minis- 
ters, *' to decline the place in the adminis- 
tration which you offer me : and I am con- 
vinced that you will strive in vain to over- 
come the resistance, by means of exhorta- 
tions, of a people so brave and resolute to re- 
cover their liberties. Even if the cause of 
my country were as desperate as you suppose 
it, it will never cease to be that of honour and 
loyalty, and that which every good Spaniard 
should embrace at any hazard." — Tobeno, 
1299. 

t ** Spain," said this courageous prelate, 
in his letter to the junta at Madrid, * ' now 
sees in the French Emperor the oppressor of 
its princes and its own tyrant ; it feels itself 
enslaved, while it is told of its happiness : and 
these chains it ow^ even less to perfidy, 
than to the pr^ence of an army which it ad- 
mitted to its strongholds when on terms of 
perfect amity. The nation is without a king, 
and knows not which way to turn. The ab- 
dication of its sovereign, and the appoint- 
ment of Murat as Lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, all took place in Prance amidst 
foreign armies, and under the eyes of an Em- 
peror who conceived he was bestowing pros- 



violent collision with the patriotic and 
religious feelings of a high-spirited and 
vii^ people. " Never," says Southey, 
** since the glorious morning of the 
French Eevolution, before one bloody 
cloud had risen to overcast the deceitful 
promise of its beauty, had the heart of 
England been affected by so generous 
and universal a j oy ." All classes j oined 
in it ; all degrees of intellect were 
swept away by the flood. The aristo- 
cratic party who had so long struggled, 
with almost hopeless constancy, against 
the ever-advancing wave of revolution- 
ary ambition, rejoiced that it had at 
last broke on a rugged shore ; and that, 
in the insolence of apparently unbound- 
ed power, it had proceeded to such ex- 
tremities as had roused the impassioned 
resistance of a gallant people. 

65. The lovers of freedom hailed the 
Peninsular contest as the first real 
effort of The People in the war. For- 
mer contests had lain between cabinets 
and armies on the one side, and demo- 
cratic zeal, ripened into military prow- 
ess, on the other. But now the case 
was changed. It was no longer a 
struggle for the power of kings or the 
privUeges of nobles ; the energy of the 
multitude was roused into action, the 
spirit of liberty was enlisted in the 
cause; the mighty lever which had 
shaken all the thrones of Europe had 

perity on Spain by placing on her throne a 
prince of bis own family. The supreme j unta 
has against it a thousand rumours, besides 
its armed president and the troops which 
surround it ; aU which forbids its acts being 
regarded as those of a free assembly. The 
same may be said of the coxmcils and tribu- 
nals of justice. What a chaos of confusion, 
of misfortunes to Spain ! and will these mis- 
fortunes be avoided by an assembly held 
without the kingdom, convened in a situa- 
tion where its dehberations can never be re- 
garded as free? And if to the tumultuous 
movements which menace the interior of the 
kingdom, we add the pretensions of princes 
and powers abroad, and the probable inter- 
vention of a foreign armed force in the con- 
test of which the Peninsula will soon be the 
theatre, what can be imagined more fright- 
ful, or more worthy of pity ? Cannot the 
love and solicitude of the Emperor findsome 
other mode of manifesting itself than by such 
measures as will lead to its ruin rather than 
itscure?" — ATiswerofVEDBO, Bishop of Oreme, 
to the Junta of Govemmeni at Madrid^ which 
?iad named him as representative at Bayovme, 
May 29, 1808 ; Tobeno, i 413, ^4^Piecet 
Just. 
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now, by tlie imprudence of him wlio 
wielded it, fallen into tlie hands of the 
enemy ; it would cast down the fabric 
of imperial, as it has done that of regal 
power. With honest zeal and fervent 
sympathy, the great body of the British 
people united heart and soul with the 
gallant nation which, with generous, 
perhaps imprudent enthusiasm, had 
rushed into the contest for their coun- 
try's independence, and loudly called 
on the government to take their station 
by their side, and stake all upon the 
issue of so heart -stirring a conflict. 
Meanwhile the few sagacious and well- 
informed observers, whom the general 
transport permitted to take a cool sur- 
vey of the probable issue of the contest, 
observed with satisfaction that the 
ambition of the French Emperor had 
at length offered a sea-girt and moun- 
tainous region for a battle-field, where 
the numerical inferiority of the British 
armies would expose them to less dis- 
advantage than in any other theatre of 
European warfare. 

56. The first notice taken of these 
animating events, in the British parlia- 
ment, was on the 15th June, when the 
subject was introduced in a splendid 
speech by Mr Sheridan, which merely 
embodied, in glowing language, the 
feelings which then, with unprecedented 
unanimity, agitated the British heart. 
"Never before," he exclaimed, "has 
80 happy an opportunity existed for 
Great Britain to strike a bold stroke 
for the rescue of the world. Hitherto 
Buonaparte has run a victorious race, 
because he has contended with princes 
without dignity, ministers without wis- 
dom, or people without patriotism; he 
has yet to learn what it is to combat 
a people who are animated with one 
spirit against him. Now is the time 
to stand up boldly and fairly for the 
deliverance of Europe ; and if the 
ministry will co-operate effectually with 
the Spanish patriots, they shall receive 
from me as cordial a support as if the 
man whom I most loved were restored 
to life. Will not the animation of the 
Spanish mind be excited by the know- 
ledge that their cause is espoused, not 
by the ministers merely, but by the 
parliament and the people of England ? 



If there be a disposition in Spain to 
resent the insults and injuries, too 
enormous to be described by language, 
which they have endured from the 
tyrant of the earth, will not that dis- 
position be roused to the most sublime 
exertion by the assurance that their 
efforts will be cordially aided by a 
great and powerful nation ? Never was 
anything so brave, so noble, so gener- 
ous, as the conduct of the Spaniards ; 
never was there a more important 
crisis than that which their patriotism 
has thus occasioned to the state of 
Eijirope. Instead of striking at the 
core of the evil, the administrations of 
this country have hitherto gone on 
nibbling merely at the rind ; filching 
sugar islands, but neglecting all that 
was dignified, and consonant to the 
real interests of the countiy. Now, 
therefore, is the moment to let the 
world know that we are resolved to 
stand up, firmly and fairly, for the 
salvation of Europe. Let us, then, 
co-operate with the Spaniards, but co- 
operate in an effectual and energetic 
way ; and if we find that they are 
really resolved to engage heart and 
soul in the enterprise, advance with 
them in a magnanimous way and with 
an undaunted step for the liberation 
of mankind. Formerly, the contest in 
La Vendue afforded the fairest chance 
of effecting the deliverance of Europe ; 
but that favourable chance was ne- 
glected by this country. What was 
then neglected was now looked up to 
with sanguine expectation ; the only 
hope now was, that Spain might prove 
another La Vendue. Above all, let us 
mix no little interests with this mighty 
contest ; let us discard or forget Brit- 
ish objects, and conduct the war on the 
great piinciples of generous support 
and active co-operation." 

67. These noble sentiments, worthy 
of the real friends of freedom and the 
leaders of the liberal party in its last 
asylum, were fully responded to by the 
members of administration. Mr Secre-' 
tary Canning replied, — " His Majesty's 
ministers see with as deep and lively 
an interest as my right honourable 
friend the noble struggle which the 
Spanish nation are now making to re- 
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sist the iinexampled atrocity of France, 
and preserve the independence of their 
country ; and there eidsts the strongest 
disposition on the part of the British 
government to afford every practicable 
aid in a contest so magnanimous. In 
endeavouring to afford this aid, it will 
never occur to us to consider that a state 
of V7ar exists between this country and 
Spain. Whenever any nation in Europe 
starts up with a determination to op- 
I>ose a power which, whether profess- 
ing insidious peace or declaring open 
war, is alike the common enemy of all 
other people, that nation, whatever its 
former relation may be, becomes, ipso 
factOf the ally of Great Britain. In 
furnishing the aid which may be re- 
quired, government will be guided by 
three principles — to direct the united 
efforts of boidi countries against the 
common foe — ^to direct them in such 
a way as shall be most beneficial 
to our new ally — and to direct them 
to such objects as may be most con- 
ducive to British interests. But of 
these objects the last will never be al- 
lowed to come into competition with 
the other two. I mention British ob- 
jects, chiefly for the purpose of dis- 
claiming them as any material part of 
the considerations which influence the 
British government. No interest can 
be so purely British as Spanish success; 
no conquest so advantageous to Eng- 
land as conquering from France the 
complete integrity of Spanish domin- 
ions in every quarter of the globe." 

58. This debate marks in more ways 
than one an important era in the war, 
and indicates a remarkable change in 
the sentiments with which it was re- 
garded by a large portion of the liberal 
party in the British dominions. There 
were no longer any apologies for Na- 
poleon, or the principles of the Revolu- 
tion ; no deprecation of any attempt 
to resist the power of France, as in the 
earlier periods of the war. The eloquent 
declamations of Mr Fox andMrErskine 
in favour of the gre^t republic — ^their 
sophistical excuses for the grasping am- 
bition in which its fervour had termi- 
nated — ^had expired. Experience and 
suffering, danger and difficulty, had in 
a great degree subdued even political 



passion — the strongest feeling, save 
religious, which can agitate mankind. 
Mr Sheridan and Mr Wyndham from 
the Opposition benches, earnestly called 
on the government to engage deeply 
in the war ; they loudly and justly 
condemned the selfish poHcy and Lilli- 
putian expeditions of the aristocratic 
government in its earlier years, and 
demanded, in the name of public free- 
dom, that England should at last take 
her appropriate place in the van of the 
conflict, and, disregarding all selfish or 
exclusively national objects, stand forth 
VTith all her might for the deliverance 
of mankind. 

59. In such sentiments from such 
men, none but the vulgar and superfi- 
cial could see any inconsistency vdth 
their formeropinions. Whateverothers 
might do, it was not to be supposed 
that the highest intellects and most 
generous hearts in the empire were to 
gaze all day at the East in hopes of 
still seeing the sun rise there. Resist- 
ance to French despotism and invasion 
was not only not inconsistent with, 
but necessarily flowed from, the real 
principles of the ardent philanthropists 
who had formerly opposed the over- 
shadowing what they then deemed the 
brilliant dawn of the French Revolu- 
tion. But it had the appearance of 
change to the numerous class who 
judge by words instead of things, and 
are attached, not to abstract principles, 
but to actual parties ; and, therefore, 
the enunciation of such sentiments by 
any of the Whig leaders not only was 
an honourable instance of moral cou- 
rage, but evinced a remarkable change 
in the general feeling of their party. 
Not less clearly was the disclaiming of 
interested views or British objects by 
the ministerial chiefs an indication of 
the arrival of that period in the con- 
test, when the generous passions were 
at length aroused, and the fervent 
warmth of popular feeling had melted 
or overcome that frigid attention to in- 
terested views, which, not less than their 
tenacity and perseverance, is the \mi- 
form characteristic of aristocratic gov- 
ernments among mankind. 

60. Animated by such powerful sup- 
port, from the quarter where it waa 
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least expected, to enter vigorously into 
the contest, the English government 
made the most liberal provision for its 
prosecution. The supplies voted for 
the war-charges amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of £48,300,000; to meet 
which, ways and means to the value 
of £48,400,000 were voted by parlia- 
ment; and the total income of the 
year 1808, including the ordinary and 
permanent revenue, was estimated at 
£86,780,000, and the expenditure at 
£84,797,000. The loan was £10,102,000 
for England, and £2,000,000 for Ire- 
land, and the new taxes imposed only 
£300,000 ; the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer having adhered, in a great 
measure, to the system approved of by 
both sides of the House in the finance 
debates of the preceding year, of pro- 
viding for the increased charges of the 
year and the interest of the loans, in 
part at least, by an impignoration, in 
time of peace, of the war taxes. A 
subsidy of £1,100,000 was provided for 
the King of Sweden. But these sums, 
great as they are, convey no adequate 
idea of the expenditure of this event- 
ful year ; the budget was arranged in 
April, before the Spanish contest had 
arisen ; and for the vast expenses with 
which it was attended, and which, not 
having been foreseen, had not been 
provided for, there was no resource 
but a liberal issue of Exchequer biUs, 
which fell as an oppressive burden upon 
future years.* 

61. The supplies of aU sorts sent 
out during this year to the Spanish 
patriots, though in great part misap- 
plied or wasted, were on a princely scale 
of liberality, and worthy of the exalt- 
ed station which, by consent of all 
parties, England now took at the head 
of the alliance. In every province of 
the Peninsula juntas were established, 
and to all British envoys were sent, 
who made as minute inquiries into 
the wants and capabilities of the dis- 
trict as the circimistances would admit, 
and received ample powers from gov- 
ernment to afford such aid, either in 
money, arms, clothing, or warlike 
stores, as they deemed it expedient to 
demand. Military supplies of every 
* See Appendix, Note G. 



description were, in consequence of 
these requisitions, sent to Corunna, 
Santander, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Valencia^ 
Malaga, and other places, with a pro- 
fusion which astonished the inhabi- 
tants, and gave them at le^t ample 
means to fit themselves out for the 
contest in which they were engaged.t 
It may readily be conceived, that 
from the enthusiasm and animation of 
the insurgent provinces, and the uni- 
versal transport with which the British 
envoys were received, abundance of 
room was afforded for misrepresenta- 
tion or delusion ; that the accoimts 
transmitted to government must, in 
many cases, have been inaccurate ; 
and that, amidst the extraordinary pro- 
fusion with which supplies of ^all sorts 
were poured into the country, there 
were many opportunities afforded to 

t The following is a statement of the sums 
of money and warlike stores sent by Great 
Britain to the Peninsula, from the beginning 
of the contest in June 180S, to the commence- 
ment of 1809:— 



Subsidies in money, £3,100,000. 


Pieces of cannon, 


98 


Cannon-balls, .... 


31,000 


Mortars, 


38 


Mortar charges, . 


7,200 


Carronades, .... 


80 


Muskets, 


200,177 


Carbines, 


220 


Sabres, ...» 


61,300 


Pikes 


79,000 


Cartridges, . . . - 


23,477,000 


Leaden balls, . 


6,000,000 


Barrels of powder, . 


15,400 


Havresacks, 


34,000 


Canteens, .... 


50,000 


Infantry accoutrements, . 


39,000 


Tents, .... 


40,000 


Meld equipages. 


10,000 


Ells of linen. 


113,000 


— of cloth. 


125,000 


— of cotton, . 


82,000 


aoaks, .... 


50,000 


Coats and trousers, . 


. 92,000 


Shirts, .... 


. 35,000 


Cotton, pieces, . 


. 22,000 


Pairs of shoes, . 


. 96,000 


Soles of shoes, . 


. 15,000 


Hats and bonnets, . 


. 16,000 


Cartridge-boxes, 


. 240,000 



—Pari. Pap. July 16, 1808; and Habd. x. 
492— Pieces JtLst. 

In addition to these immense national sup- 
plies, private subscriptions were entered in- 
to in the chief towns of the empire, and large 
sums collected and remitted from the Brit- 
ish Islands to the Spanish patriots. — Annual 
Register, 1808, 195. 
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the native authorities of fraud or em- 
bezzlement, of which, amidst the gen- 
eral confusion, they were not slow to 
avail themselves. In truth, lament- 
able experience afterwards demon- 
strated that a large proportion of these 
magnificent supplies was misapplied or 
neglected. The money was in great part 
embezzled orsquandered, the stores sold 
or wasted, the arms piled and forgotten 
in magazines, when the patriots in the 
field were in want of the most necessary 
part of military equipment. 

62. Still, with aU these evils, inse- 
parable probably from the condition of 
a country thus driven into a dreadful 
contest in the absence of aoy regular 
government, and unavoidably thrown 
under the direction of local and re- 
cently-elected authorities, alike desti- 
tute of the knowledge, imacquainted 
with the arrangements, and relieved 
from the responsibility requisite for 
the faithful discharge of official duty, 
the prodigal bounty of England was 
attended with the most important 
effects upon the progress of the strife. 
It removed at once the imputation of 
cautious and prudential policy, which 
the incessant declamations of the 
French writers during the former 
periods of the war, joined to the 
feeble temporising measures of pre- 
ceding cabinets, had so strongly affix- 
ed to the British name. It demon- 
strated the sincerity and energy of a 
government which thus, with unpre- 
cedented profusion, spread abroad in 
every quarter the means of resistance; 
and inspired boundless confidence in 
the resources of a power which, great 
at all times, seemed capable of gigan- 
tic expansion at the decisive moment, 
and appeared rather to have increased 
than diminished from a contest of fif- 
teen years' duration. 

63. Nor were these great efforts on 
the part of the British government 
either mmecessary or uncalled-for ; for 
the forces, both military and naval, 
which Napoleon had now arrayed for 
their subjugation were immense. If 
the contest were not fixed in the 
Peninsula, it was plain that it would 

, ere long approach the English shores. 
All his preparations in every quarter 



were intended to procure the accumu- 
lation' of a force which might, by sea 
and land, overmatch the British em- 
pire. The moment his troops entered 
Spain, his orders were directed to this 
object. He sent funds from Paris for 
the construction of two sail of iJie line 
at Carthagena; Spain was to furnish 
two magnificent three-deckers, the 
Santa Anna and San Carlos: these, 
with the five French ships at Cadiz 
and six Spanish, and other ships afioat 
in the Spanish harbours, would pro- 
duce a force of eighteen ships of the 
line ready for sea. The Carthagena 
fleet, which had taken refuge at Port 
Mahon, consisting of six line-pf -battle 
ships, was directed forthwith to put 
to sea and join the Toulon squadron, 
already consisting of twelve in very 
good condition. Junot received the 
most pressing orders to equip im- 
mediately two line-of -battle ships left 
at Lisbon when the royal family em- 
barked. " Consider it your first glory," 
wrote Napoleon to Murat, "during 
your short administration, to have 
reanimated the Spanish marine. It is 
the best way to attach the Spaniards 
to us, and to justify our occupation of 
their territory." 

64. These preparations in the Penin- 
sula were but a part of the vast de- 
signs which the French Emperor had 
formed and matured at this period for 
the overthrow of the British empire, 
and which the Spanish war alone pre- 
vented being carried into execution. 
The nine Russian ships of the line 
tmder Admiral Siniavin at Lisbon 
were to be reinforced by three Portu- 
guese, seized in the dockyards of Lis- 
bon. Four ships of the line were ready 
for sea at Rochefort ; four were at 
L'Orient ; and at Brest, seven line-of- 
battle ships, in good order, remained 
of its once formidable squadron. Eight 
splendid new vessels, constructed at 
Antwerp, lay in the basin of Flushing ; 
twelve were in the course of construc- 
tion in the Scheldt. At the Texel, 
Louis Napoleon had eight ships of the 
line in excellent condition ready for 
sea, and the Russians had twelve in 
the Adriatic; whUe the fiotiUa at 
BoulogAjB was still capable of transport- 
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ing 80,000 men, with all their guns 
and equipments, across the Channel. 
In addition to these considerable naval 
forces, orders were given for the con- 
struction, with the utmost possible expe- 
dition, of thirty-five more in the various 
harbours from the Sound to the Texel. 
In this way he hoped to have a hundred 
and thirty-one ships of the line ready for 
sea before the end of the year, which 
were to be increased annually by twen- 
ty-five or thirty more, tiU they acquir- 
ed a decided preponderance over the 
British navy. Three hundred thou- 
sand land troops were to be stationed 
in the neighbourhood of the principal 
harbours from Copenhagen to Venice, 



ready to embark at a moment's wam-? 
ing on board their various squadrons^ 
and either by a concentrated effort 
menace at once the independence of 
Great Britain, or distract its fleets by 
threatening its numerous colonial de- 
pendencies. Such were the designs 
of Napoleon, and such the means at 
his disposal, when the Peninsular war 
arose, and England, under the guid^ 
ance of Wellington, began on the fields 
of Spain to contend hand to hand 
with the conqueror of continental Eu- 
rope, and the descendants of those 
who conquered at Hastings met the 
sons of those who triumphed at Cressy 
and Azincour ! 



CHAPTER LIV. 



napoleon's PIBST DISASTEES in SPAIN AND POBTUGAL. 



1. No sooner was Napoleon made 
aware, by the general progress and 
formidable character of the insurrec- 
tion, that a serious contest awaited 
him, than he set about, with all his 
usual caution and ability, preparing 
the means of overcoming its difficul- 
ties. Bessieres received orders to put 
Burgos into a state of defence, to de- 
tach Lefebvre-Desnouttes, with five 
thousand foot and eight hundred 
horse, against Saragossa, and to move 
his main body so as to overawe the 
insurgents in Biscay, Astm-ias, and 
Old Castile. A reinforcement of nine 
thousand men was prepared for Du- 
hesme in Catalonia, which it was 
hoped would enable him to make 
head against the enemy in that quar- 
ter. A reserve was organised, under 
General Drouet, on the Pyrenean fron- 
tier of Navarre, which, besides afford- 
ing Bessidres continual additions of 
force, placed five thousand men in the 
openings of the valleys towards the 
castle of Jaca, which was in possession 
of the enemy ; another reserve was 



established in Perpignan, and detach- 
ments were stationed in the eastern 
passes of the mountains. The commu- 
nications and rear being thus ade- 
quately provided for. Marshal Moncey 
was directed, with part of his corps, to 
move upon Cuenga, so as to prevent 
any communication between the pa- 
triots of Valencia and Saragossa, and 
subsequently threaten the former 
city; while Dupont, with two divi- 
sions of his corps, ten thousand strong, 
received orders to proceed across the 
Sierra Morena towards Cordova and 
Seville. The remainder of his corps 
and of that of Moncey was stationed 
in reserve in La Mancha, to keep up 
the communications of the divisions 
pushed forward, and be in readiness, 
if necessary, to support either which 
might require assistance. With so 
much foresight and caution did the; 
great commander distribute his forces,, 
even against an insurgent peasantry, 
and an enemy at that period deemed 
wholly unable to withstand the shock 
of his veteran legions. 
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2. The first military operations of 
any importance were th(»e of Mar- 
shal Bessi^res in Biscay and Old Cas- 
tile. That able officer was at Burgos 
with twelve thousand men, when the 
insurrection broke out with great 
violence in all directions around him. 
At the same moment he received ad- 
vices that a body of five thousand 
armed men had got possession of the 
important depot of artillery at Sego- 
via, and another assemblage of equal 
force was arming itself from the royal 
manufactory of arms at Palencia ; 
while General Cuesta, the captain- 
general of the province, with a few 
regiments of regular troops and a 
strong body of undisciplined peasantry, 
had taken post at Cabe§on on the 
Pisuerga. These positions appeared 
to Savary, who was now the chief in 
command at Madrid, so alarming, as 
threatening the commimications of 
the French v^ith the capital and all 
the southern province^, that he de- 
tached General Fr^re with his division, 
forming part of Dupont's coi'ps, in all 
haste to Segovia, where he routed the 
pesisantry, and made himself master 
of all the artilleiy they had taken 
from the arsenal, amoimting to thirty 
pieces. Meanwhile *Bessi6res divided 
his disposable force into several mov- 
able columns, which, issuing from 
Burgos as a centre, traversed the coun- 
try in all directions, everywhere de- 
feating and disarming the insurgents, 
and reinstating the French authorities 
whom they had dispossessed. One 
of these divisions, under Verdier, 
routed the enemy at Logrono, and 
with inhuman and unjustifiable cruel- 
ty, put all their leaders to death ; 
anoiiier, under LasaUe, broke the 
armed peasantry at Torquemada, burn- 
ed the town, pursued them with mer- 
ciless severity, and entered Palencia 
on the day following; while a third, 
under Merle, uniting with Lasalle, 
made straight for Cuesta at Cabe5on, 
who accepted battle, but was speedily 
overthrown, and his whole new levies 
dispersed, with the loss of all their 
artiller/and several thousand muskets, 
which were thrown away in the pursuit. 

3. By these successes the whole level 



country in the upper part of the valley 
of the DouTowas overawed and reduced 
to submission. Segovia, VaUadolid, 
Palencia, and all the principal towns 
which had revolted, were compelled to 
send deputies to take the oath of al- 
legiance to Joseph ; and the terrible 
French dragoons, dispersing through 
the smaller towns and viflages, dii- 
fusedsuch \miversal consternation, that 
all the flat country in this quarter sub- 
mitted to King Joseph and the French. 
Requisitions and taxes were levied 
withoutdifficulty throughout the whole 
remainder of the campaign. General 
Merle, continuing his success, marched 
northward against the province of San- 
tander in Asturias, forced the rugged 
passes of Lantuerio and Venta d*Es- 
cudo, and descending the northern side 
of the ridge of Santander, in concert 
with a portion of the reserve which the 
Emperor despatched to his assistance, 
made himself master of that town, and 
forced the intrepid bishop, with his 
warlike followers, to take refuge in the 
inaccessible fastnesses of the neigh- 
bouring mountains. 

4. While Leon and Castile were the 
theatres of these early and important 
successes, the province of Aragon, 
though almost entirely destitute of re- 
gular forces, was successful, after 
sustaining several bloody reverses, in 
maintaining a more prolonged resist- 
ance to the enemy. By indefatigable 
exertions, Palafox and the energetic 
jimta of Saragossa had succeeded in 
arming and communicating the rudi- 
ments of discipline to a tumiiltuary as- 
sembly of ten thousand infantry and 
two hundred horse, with which, and 
eight pieces of artillery, his brother, 
the Marquis Lazan, ventured to march 
out of the city and await Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes in a favourable position 
behind the Huecha. But though the 
French were not more than half the 
number of the enemy, they were, from 
the want of discipline in their oppo- 
nents, and their own great superiority 
in cavalry, much more than a match 
for them. The peasants withstood, 
without flinching, several attacks in 
front; but a vigorous assault in flank 
threw them into disorder, and a gallant 
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charge by the Polish lancers completed 
their rout. Notwithstanding this de- 
feat, the Aragonese who had escaped, 
having received reinforcements, again 
stood firm, on the following day at 
Gallur, still nearer Saragossa, and 
were again overthrown. Upon this, 
Palafox himself marched out of the 
capital, at the head of five thousand 
undisciplined burghers and peasants, 
and moved to reinforce the wreck 
of the former army at Alagon — an 
advantageous position, four leagues 
from the capital of the province, on 
the banks of the Xalon, near its con- 
fluence with the Ebro, where the whole 
took post. But the tmdisciplined 
crowd, discouraged by the preceding 
defeats, was now in no condition to 
make head against the French legions. 
The burghers, at the first sight of the 
enemy, broke and fled ; and though 
Palafox, with a few pieces of artillery, 
and three companies of regular troops, 
contrived for long to defend the en- 
trance of the town, they too were at last 
.compelled to yield, and retire in dis- 
order into Saragossa; and the French 
troops appeared before the heroic city. 
6. Saragossa, which has now, like 
Numantia and Saguntum, become im- 
mortal in the rolls of fame, is situated 
on the right bank of the Ebro, in the 
midst of a fertile plain abounding in 
olive groves, vineyards, gardens, and 
all the marks of long-continued civili- 
sation. It contained at that period 
fifty thousand inhabitants, though the 
sword and pestilence consequent on 
the two memorable sieges which it 
underwent, have since considerably 
reduced its numbers. The immediate 
vicinity is flat, and in some places 
marshy; on the southern or right bank 
of the river it is bounded by the little 
course of the Huerba, the bed of which 
has been converted into a canal; while 
on the northern, the clearer stream of 
the Grallego, descending fi'om the Py- 
renean summits, falls at right angles 
into the Ebro. On the southern side, 
and at the distance of a quarter of a 
league, rises Monte Torrero, on the 
side of which is conducted the canal of 
Aragon — sl noble work, commenced by 
the Emperor Charles V., forming a 



water communication without a single 
lock from Tudela to Saragossa. This 
hill commands all the plain on the 
right bank, and overlooks the town. 
Several warehouses and edifices con- 
structed for the commerce of the canal, 
were intrenched and occupied by twelve 
hundred men. The city itself, sur- 
rounded by a low brick wall, not above 
ten or twelve feet in height, and three 
in thickness, interrupted in many 
places by houses and convents which 
were built in its line, and pierced by 
eight gates, with no outworks, could 
scarcely be said to be fortified. Very 
few guns were on the ramparts in a 
state for service; but the houses were 
strongly built, partly of stone, partly 
of brick, and in general two storeys in 
height, with each flat vaulted in the 
roof, so as to render them nearly proof 
against fire: while the massy piles of 
the convents, rising like castles in 
many quarters, afibrded strong posi- 
tions, if the walls were forced, to a 
desperate and inflamed population. 
Few regular generals would have 
thought of making a stand in such a 
city; but Florus has recorded that 
Numantia hsid neither walls nor towers 
when it resisted so long and heroically 
the Roman legions; and Colmenarhad 
said, nearly a century before, with a 
prophetic spirit, " Saragossa is without 
defences; but the valour of its inhabi- 
tants supplies the want of ramparts." 
6. The resolution to defend Sara- 
gossa cannot with justice be ascribed 
to any single individual, as the glory 
belongs to the whole population, all of 
whom, in the first movements of con- 
fusion and excitement, had a share in 
the generous resolution. When Pala- 
fox retired after his repeated defeats 
into the town, he either despaired of 
being able to defend it, or deemed it 
necessary to collect reinforcements for 
a prolonged resistance from other quar- 
ters, and accordingly set out with a 
small body of regular troops for the 
northern bank of the river, leaving 
the armed population nearly unsup- 
ported to defend the walls. This mea- 
sure was well adapted to increase the 
ultimate means of resistance which 
might be brought to bear upon the 
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invader, if the town, when left to its 
own resources, could make head against 
the enemy; hut it exposed it to im- 
minent hazard of heing taken, if, in 
the first moments of alarm consequent 
on the removal of the captain-general 
and regular forces, the besiegers should 
vigorously prosecute their operations. 
On the day after his arrival before the 
city, Ilef ebvre - Desnouettes presented 
himself in force before the gates, and 
commenced an immediate assault. But 
the people, though without leaders, 
with surprising enei^ prepared to re- 
pulse it. In the first moment of as- 
sault, indeed, a column of the enemy 
penetrated to the street Santa En- 
gracia; the citizens, though violently 
excited, were without leaders or con- 
cert, and a few additional battalions 
would have made the enemy masters of 
Saragossa. But at this critical mo- 
ment a desultory fire from some pea- 
sants and disbanded soldiers arrested 
the advance of the French, and the in- 
habitants, regaining hope from the 
hesitation of the assailants, exerted 
themselves with such vigour that the 
enemy again retired beyond the gates. 
Instantly the whole population were 
in activity ; men, women, and children 
flew to the ramparts; cannons were 
dragged to the gates ; loopholes struck 
out in the walls ; fascines and gabions 
constructed with astonishing celerity, 
and in less than twenty-foiu: hours 
the city was secure from a coup-de- 
main. 

7. The loss sustained by Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes in this unsuccessful assault 
was very severe, and sufficient to con- 
vince lum that operations in form 
would be requisite before the town 
could be reduced. He withdrew to a 
little distance, therefore, from the 
walls, and sent for heavy artillery from 
Pampeluna and Bayonne, with a view 
to the commencement of a regular 
siege. Meanwhile Palafox, who had 
issued into the plain on the left bank 
of the Ebro, moved to Pina, where he 
crossed the river and advanced to 
Belchite, and there joined the Baron 
Versage, who had assembled four thou- 
sand new levies. Uniting everywhere 
the volunteers whom he found in the 



villages, he at length gained, by a cir- 
cuitous route, the river Xalon, in the 
rear of the Rrench army, with seven 
thousand infantry, a hundred horse, 
and four pieces of cannon. Some of 
his officers, seeing so respectable a 
force collected together, deemed it im- 
prudent to hazard it by attempting the 
relief of Saragossa, and proposed that 
they should retire to Valencia. Pala- 
fox assembled the troops the moment 
that he heard of this proposal, and, 
after describing in energetic colours 
the glorious task which awaited them 
of delivering their country, offered to 
give passports to all those who wished 
to leave the army. Such was the 
ascendancy of his intrepid spirit that 
not one person left the ranks.* Taking 
advantage of the enthusiasm excited 
by this unanimous determination, the 
Spanish general led them against the 
enemy, but before they could reach 
him night had fallen. They took up 
their quarters accordingly at Epila, 
where they were unexpectedly assailed, 
after dark, by Lefebvre- Desnouettes 
with five thousand men. The Spanish 
levies, surprised and unable to form 
their ranks during the confusion of a 
nocturnal combat, were easily dis- 
persed: although a few fought with 
such obstinacy that they only retired 

* Colonel Napier, who is seldom favour- 
able to aristocratic leaders, says that "Pala- 
fox, ignorant of war, and probaJyly awed by 
Tio Jorge (an urban chief of humble origin), 
expressed his determination to fight," but 
he " did not display that firmness in danger 
which his speech promised, as he must have 
fled early and reached Calatay ud in the night, 
though many of the troops arrived there un- 
broken next morning." Neither the words 
in italics, nor any corresponding words, are 
to be found in Cavallero, whom he refers to 
as his authority, nor in any Spanish historian 
with whom I am acquainted. Toreno, 
though an avowed liberal, after recoimting 
Palafox's speech on this occasion, says, 
"Such is the power which the inflexible re- 
solution of a chief exercises in critical circum- 
stances." There is not the least reason to 
suspect the distinguished English author of 
intentional misrepresentation, but the in- 
sinuations here made are fatal to the char- 
acter of Palafox ; and as there is no ground 
for them, at least in the author quoted by 
him, it is desirable that the authorities on 
which they are made should be given in the 
next edition of that able work.--CAVALLERO. 
Siige de Saragosse, 49; Toeeno, it 11 ; and 
Napueb, i 67. 
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to Calatayud tlie following morDing. 
Despaiiing, from the issue of tlus con- 
flict, of being able to keep the field, 
Palafox became sensible that Saragossa 
must be defended within its own 
walls, and, making a long circuit, he at 
length re-entered the city on the 2d 
July. 

8. Meanwhile the besiegmg force, 
having received heavy artillery and 
stores from Bayonne and Pampeluna, 
were vigorously prosecuting their ope- 
rations, which were in the first instance 
chiefly directed against Monte Torrero, 
on the right bank of the river. Desti- 
tute at this critical moment of any 
noble leaders, the people of Saragossa 
did not sink under their difficulties. 
Calvo de Rozas, to whom the command 
had been devolved in his absence by 
Palafox, was a man whose calm reso- 
lution was equal to the emergency; 
and he was energetically supported by 
a plebeian chief, Tio Martin, to whom, 
with Tio Jorge, of similar rank, the 
real glory of resolving on defence, in 
circumstances all but desperate, is due. 
Encouraged by the intrepid conduct of 
theirchiefs, the people assembledin the 
public square, and with the magistrates, 
officers, and troops of the garrison, 
voluntarily took an oath " to shed the 
last drop of their blood for the defence 
of their religion, their king, and their 
hearths." They had need of all their 
resolution, for the means of attack 
against them were multiplying in a 
fearful degree. Verdier, whose talents 
had been fatally felt by the Prussians 
and Russians in the Polish campaign, 
was appointed to the command of the 
siege ; the troops under his command 
were strongly reinforced, and Lef ebvre- 
Desnouettes was detached to act under 
the orders of Bessi^res against the in- 
surgents in Leon. At the end of 
June, the besieging force being aug- 
mented to twelve thousand men, and 
the battering-train having arrived, an 
attack was made on the convent of St 
Joseph, situated outside of the walls, 
which at first failed, though the be- 
sieged had no other defence thanlooj)- 
holes struck out in the rampart. But 
being resumed with greater force, the 
defences were carried, and the brave 
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garrison, after obstinately contesting 
the possession of the church refectory, 
and cells, set fire to the edifice, and re- 
treated to the city. Monte Torrero 
was the next object of attack, while a 
tremendous fire, kept up with uncom- 
mon vigour on other parts of the town, 
diverted the attention of the besieged 
from the quarter where the real as- 
sault was to be made. The commander, 
despairing of success, with the undis- 
ciplined crowd under his command, 
and not aware of the difference be- 
tween fighting with such troops be- 
hind walls and in the open field, eva- 
cuated that important post; for which, 
though it was perhaps inevitable, he 
was remitted to a council of war, con- 
demned and executed. 

9. Having gained this vantage- 
groimd, Verdier commenced a vigorous 
bombardment of the city, and battered 
its feeble walls fmiously from the ad- 
vantageous position which had so 
unexpectedly fallen into his power. 
Amidst the terror and confusion thus 
excited, repeated attacks were made on 
the gates of El Carmen and Portillo ; 
but such was the ardour and tenacity 
of the defence, and the severity of the 
fire kept up from the windows, walls, 
and roofs of the houses, that he was 
on every occasion, after desperate 
struggles, repulsed with severe loss. 
These repeated failures convinced Ver- 
dier of the necessity of making ap- 
proaches in form, and completing the 
investment of the city, which still re- 
ceived constant supplies of men and 
provisions from the surrounding coun- 
try. With this view he threw a bridge 
of boats over the Ebro, and having 
thus opened a communication with 
the left bank, the communication of 
the besieged with the country, though 
not entirely cut off; was, after hard 
fighting, for many days restrained 
within very narrow limits. Before 
this^ could be effected, however, the 
patriots received a reinforcement from 
the regiment of Estremadura, eight 
hundred strong, with the aid of which 
they made a desperate sally with two 
thousand men to retake the Monte 
Ton'ero. But though the assailants 
fought with the utmost vehemence. 
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they were unable to prevail against the 
disciplined valour of the French, and 
were repidsed with very heavy loss, 
including that of the commander. 
After this disaster they were necessar- 
ily confined to their walls; and the 
French approaches having been at 
length completed, the breaching bat- 
teries opened against the quarters of 
Santa Engracia and Aljafiria, and a 
terrible bombardment having at the 
same time been kept up, a powder- 
magazine blew up with fearful devas- 
tation in the public walk of the Cosso. 
The slender wall being soon laid in 
ruins, the town was summoned to sur- 
render; but Palafox having rejected 
the offer, preparations were made for 
an assault. 

10. The storm took place on the 4th 
August. Palafox at an early hour sta- 
tioned himself on the breach, and even 
when the forlorn hope was approach- 
ing, refused all terms of capitulation. 
The combat at the ruined rampart was 
long and bloody; but after a violent 
struggle, the French penetrated into 
the town, and made themselves masters 
of the street of Santa Engracia. Deem- 
ing themselves now in possession of 
Saragossa, their numerous battalions 
poured through the deserted breach, 
overspread the ramparts on either side, 
while a close column pushed on, with 
fixed bayonets and loud cheers, from 
Santa Engracia to the Cosso. But a 
desperate resistance there awaited 
them. Despite aU the efibrts of the 
citizens, they penetrated into the 
centre of the street, planted the trico- 
lor flag on the churdb of the Cross near 
its middle, and pierced into the con- 
vent of St Francisco on its left, and 
the lunatic asylum on its right, whence 
the insane inmates, taking advantage 
of the confusion, issued forth, and 
mingled, with frightful cries, shouts, 
and grimaces, among the combatants. 
To add to the consternation, another 
powder-magazine blew up in the thick- 
est of the fight, and the burning frag- 
ments, falling in aU directions, set the 
city on fire in many different quarters. 
But notwithstanding all these horrors, 
the Spaniards maintained the conflict. 
An incessant fire issued from the win- 



dows and roofs of the houses ; several 
detached bodies of the enemy, which 
penetrated into the adjoining streets, 
were repulsed ; a colimm got entangled 
in a long crooked street, the Arco de 
Cineja, and was driven back into the 
Cosso with great slaughter; Palafox, 
Calvo, Tio Jorge, and Tio Martin, vied 
with each other in heroism ; and when 
night separated the combatants, the 
French were in possession of one side 
of the Cosso and the citizens of the 
other. 

11. The successful resistance thus 
made to the enemy after they had 
penetrated into the city, and the de- 
fences of the place, in a military point 
of view, had been overcome, showed 
the Saragossans with what prospects 
they might maintain the conflict even 
from house to house. But their gal- 
lant leader was not without apprehen- 
sions that their ammunition might 
fail, or the defenders be ruinously re- 
duced during so prolonged a struggle ; 
and therefore, no sooner had the first 
triumph of the enemy been arrested, 
than he hastened out of the town to 
accelerate the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments which he knew were approach- 
ing, and exerted himself with so much 
vigour during the succeeding days, 
that on the morning of the 8th he 
succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
the besiegers, and re-entered the city 
at the head of three thousand men, 
and a large convoy of ammunition and 
provisions. It may easily be imagined 
with what transports they were re- 
ceived, for, in the interim, the citizens 
had had a desperate conflict to main- 
tain, from which they never enjoyed 
one moment's respite. From street to 
street, from house to house, from room 
to room, the fight was kept up with 
incredible obstinacy on both sides. 
Every post became the theatre of 
bloody strife, to which company after 
company, column after column, regi- 
ment after regiment, were successively 
brought up; while the fire of mus- 
ketry, the roar of artillery, the flight of 
bombs, the glare of conflagration, and 
the cries of the combatants, continued 
without intermission night and day. 

12. But all the efforts of the be- 
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siegers were in vain. Animated al- 
most to frenzy by the long duration 
and heart-stirring interest of the con- 
flict, all classes of the besieged vied 
with each other in heroic constancy. 
The priests were to be seen at the 
posts of danger, encouraging the sol- 
diers, and administering consolation 
to the wounded and the dying; the 
women and children carried water in- 
cessantly to the quarters on fire, at- 
tended the wounded, interred the dead. 
Many even forgot the timidity of their 
sex, and took the places of their slain 
husbands or brothers at the cannon's 
side. The citizen's relieved each other 
night and day in the mortal and per- 
petual struggle with the enemy. Such 
was the vigour of the resistance, that, 
from the 4th to the 14th August, the 
besiegers made themselves masters 
only of four houses ; one in front of 
the Treasury was only v/on after an 
incessant combat of six days' duration. 
After the arrival of the reinforcements 
under Palafox, the conflict was no 
longer equal. Symptoms of discou- 
ragement were manifest in the enemy; 
sinister rumours circulated on both 
sides, of a great disaster in the south ; 
and the French were gradually losing 
ground, even in those quarters of 
which they had obtained possession 
during the first burst of the assault. 
Still the fire of artillery continued, 
and was particularly violent during 
the night of the 14th August ; but at 
daybreak on the following morning 
it suddenly ceased, and the besieged, 
when the sun rose, beheld with aston- 
ishment the enemy at some distance, 
in full retreat, traversing the plain to- 
wards Pampeluna. The victory was 
complete : the heavy cannon and siege 
stores were all abandoned or thrown 
into the canal: and the inhabitants, 
with enthusiastic shouts of transport, 
concluded, amidst cries of "Long live 
Our Lady of the Pillar !" the ceremony 
of thefite Bieu, which had been inter- 
rupted by the commencement of the 
siege on the 16th June. 

13. In truth, while this sanguinary 
conflict was raging in Saragossa, disas- 
ters of the most serious nature had 
been experienced by the French in the 
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south and east of Spain. Moncey, who 
had set out from Madrid early in June,' 
with eight thousand men, to suppress 
the insurrection in Valencia and cut 
off the communication between that 
city and Saragossa, reached Cuen§a on 
the 11th, where he remained inactive 
for several days. Resuming at length 
his march on the 16th, he advanced 
by Pesquiera towards Valencia; but as 
he penetrated farther into the country, 
the universal desertion of the towns 
and villages, and evident traces of 
armed men on his line of march, gave 
gloomy presages of an approaching 
storm. In the first instance, however, 
these indications proved fallacious. 
Some Swiss companies, with a body of 
armed peasants and four pieces of can- 
non, had, indeed, taken post to defend 
the strong and important pass of the 
bridge of Pajazo, on the river Gabriel; 
but the new levies dispersed on the 
first appearance of the enemy, and the 
greater part of the Swiss troops joined 
the invaders ; so that the bridge was 
gained without any difficulty. En- 
couraged by this success, Moncey wrote 
to General Chabran, who was ordered 
to co-operate with him from the side 
of Catalonia, appointing a rendezvous 
on the 28th, under the walls of Va- 
lencia ; and, advancing forward, ap- 
proached the rocky ridge of calcareous 
mountains called the Cabrillas, which 
forms the western boundary of the 
kingdom of Valencia, and the original 
sea-wall, built by nature, of the lofty 
plateau of Castile against the waves of 
the Mediterranean Sea. A single road 
traversed, by a rapid and laborious as- 
cent, this rugged barrier ; and as the 
adjoining heights were impassable for 
cavalry, a more advantageous position 
for resisting the enemy could not have 
been desired. The summits of the 
rocks which bordered the defile on 
either side were covered with armed 
peasants, to the number of six thou- 
sand; and four pieces of artillery, sup- 
ported by a regiment of regular troops, 
and a troop of horse, guarded the main 
road. All these obstacles, however, 
were speedily overcome. While the 
cavalry and artillery engaged the at- 
tention of the enemy in front. General 
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Harispe turned their flank, and by a 
rapid attack over almost inaccessible 
rocks, threw them into confusion, dis- 
persed the new levies, and captured all 
the ammunition, baggage, and artillery. 
Nothing now remained to retard the 
advance of the invaders; the summit 
of the ridge was soon gained, from 
which the French soldiers, wearied 
with the arid mountaina and waterless 
plains of Castile, beheld, with the de- 
light of the Israelites of old, the green 
plains and irrigated meadows and level 
richness of the promised land, and 
three days afterwards they appeared 
before the walls of Valencia. 

14. 'Situated on the right of the 
Guadalaviar or Turia, and in the vi- 
cinity of the sea, Valencia is one of 
the most delightful cities which is to 
be found in Europe. It contains 
eighty thousand inhabitants; but of 
that number more than one -half in- 
habit the enchanting suburban villas 
which lie without the walls. These 
walls consist of an old rampart of un- 
hewn stones, rudely put together, in- 
cluding within their circuit a decayed 
citadel. In a military point of view, 
therefore, it could hardly be regarded 
as a place of defence ; but the spirit 
and circumstances of the inhabitants 
rendered the slightest rampart a tower 
of strength. The enthusiasm of the 
people ran high ; their hatred of the 
invaders was inextinguishable; and 
the crimes they had committed were 
too serious to give them any rational 
hope of safety but in the most deter- 
mined resistance. It is a melancholy 
but certain fact, that in revolutionary 
movements, as in all others where pas- 
sion is the prime mover, the most en- 
during and often successful efforts re- 
sult from the consciousness of such 
enormities as leave no hope but in ob- 
stinate hostility — " una spes victis, ntd- 
lam sperare sdLutem" The junta had 
ably and energetically directed the 
public activity; engineers had marked 
out intrenchments and planted batter- 
ies to protect the principal gates of the 
city; a fortified camp had been con- 
structed at a league from the walls ; 
and the inhabitants, without distinc- 
tion of age, rank, or sex, had laboured 



night imd day, for several weeks past, 
to complete the works on which their 
common safety depended. Within the 
gates, preparations had been made for 
the most vigorous resistance ; trenches 
had been cut, and barriers constructed 
across the principal streets; chariots 
and carts overturned, so as to impede 
the advance of the assailants ; the win- 
dows were fiUed with mattresses, and 
the doors barricaded ; while a plentiful 
array of firearms, stones, and boiling 
oil, was prepared on the flat tops of 
the houses to rain down death on the 
enemy, 

15. The wreck of the troops and 
armed peasants who had combated at 
the Cabrillas, took refuge in the in- 
trenched camp at Cuarte without the 
walls, where they occupied in force the 
sides of the canal which unites the 
waters of the Guadalaviar to those of 
the Fera. In that position they were 
attacked early on the morning of the 
27th, and, after three hours' firing, 
driven back to the batteries and in- 
trenchments in front of the gates. 
There, however, a more determined 
stand was made : and Moncey, desirous 
of bringing up his whole forces and 
artillery, deferred the attack on the 
city itself till the following day. 
Hardly an eye was closed in Valen- 
cia during the succeeding night. All 
ranks, and both sexes, laboured inces- 
santly to complete the preparations for 
defence ; and so great was the imiver- 
sal activity, that when the rays of the 
morning sun appeared above the blue 
expanse of the Mediterranean, it was 
hardly possible for the assailants to 
hope for success except from the pusilr 
lanimity of the defenders. Moncey 
disposed his field-pieces in the most 
favourable situations to reply to the 
heavy artillery on the ramparts and 
outworks, an^ having driven the ene- 
my through the suburbs, commenced 
the assault. Such, however, was the 
vigour of the defence, that very little 
advantage was gained. The light ar- 
tillery of the French was soon over- 
powered by the heavy cannon on the 
walls ; a murderous fire of grape was 
kept up from the top of the rampart 
and the intrenchments roimd the en- 
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trance of the city; while the new levies, 
wholly unable to withstand the shock 
of their veteran opponents in the open 
field, contended on terms of compara- 
tive equality in the houses and behind 
the walls or enclosures adjoining the 
gates. The enthusiasm within in- 
creased as the fire approached their 
dwellings: the priests traversed the 
streets with the cross in their hands, 
exhorting the people to continue the 
contest; the women brought up am- 
munition to the combatants ; and 
when the grapeshot began to fail, the 
ladies of rank instantly furnished an 
ample supply of missiles to charge the 
guns. A city so defended was beyond 
the reach of a coup - de - main : the 
French troops rapidly melted away 
under the <h*opping fire with which 
they were assailed from many different 
quarters ; and in the evening Moncey 
drew off to Cuarte, having lost two 
thousand men in this fruitless attack. 
16. The spirit of the Valencians was 
roused to the very highest pitch by 
this glorious result; and in the first 
burst of their triumph they confidently 
expected that the Conde Cervellon, 
who commanded a corps six thousand 
strong, consisting chiefly of armed 
peasants, on the banks of the Xucar, 
would fall upon the enemy in his re- 
treat, and complete his destruction. 
But it is a very different thing for in- 
surgents to repulse an assailant from 
behind walls, and to defeat him in the 
open field. While these flattering il- 
lusions were filling the city with trans- 
port, Cervellon himself narrowly es- 
caped destruction. Attacked by Mon- 
cey in his retreat, he was surprised 
with one-haK of his coi'ps on one side 
of the river, and the remainder on the 
other. The part first assailed made a 
feeble resistance : in the confusion of 
the rout, the French made themselves 
masters of a bridge, and, rapidly pass- 
ing over, soon completed the defeat of 
the portion on the other side. Two 
days after, three thousand, who had 
escaped from the first disaster, were 
attacked and dispersed with the loss 
of all their artillery, near Almanza, the 
celebrated theatre of the victory of the 
French over the allies in the War of 



the Succession. But these advantages, 
though considerable, gained by a re-* 
treating army ill the course of its 
flight, were no counterpoise to the 
disaster experienced before Valencia, 
The -^hole province was up in arms at 
the glorious tidings ; the communica- 
tion both with Catalonia and Madrid 
was cut off ; Cuenga was besieged by 
a body of seven thousand peasants, 
who overpowered the detachment left 
in that town ; and though the victors 
were themselves assailed two days 
after, and dispersed with great slaugh- 
ter, by Caulaincourt, whom Savary 
despatched from Madrid with a power- 
ful body of horse to restore the commu- 
nication with Moncey in that quarter, 
yet the object of the advance towards 
Valencia was totally lost. The French 
general, finding that Fr^re, with his 
division, on whose aid he had calcu- 
lated in a renewed attack which he 
was preparing against that city, had 
been recalled to Madrid by orders of 
Savary, who was alarmed at the ad- 
vance of Cuesta and Blake towards the 
Guadarrama pass, gave up the expedi- 
tion in despair, and returned by Ocana 
to the capital. 

17. The ultimate failure of the ex- 
pedition of Moncey towards Valencia 
was occasioned by the terror excited in 
the capital by the threatening advance 
of Cuesta and Blake, with their united 
forces, upon the French line of com- 
munication between Madiid and the 
Bayonne frontier. There, it was evi- 
dent, was the vital point of the con- 
test; there a disaster would instantly 
be attended with fatal consequences. 
Secured in that quarter, the failure of 
less considerable expeditions emanat- 
ing from the capital was of compara- 
tively little importance. Napoleon, 
who was strongly impressed with these 
views, had used the utmost efforts to 
reinforce Bessi^res, to whom the de- 
fence of the line through Old Castile 
was intrusted; and after providing for 
the occupation of the various points 
in which he had so early and success- 
fully suppressed the insurrection, he 
could concentrate twenty thousand 
men to act against the enemy, who 
were approaching from the Galician 
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mountaiiis. But meantime the enemy 
had not been idle. Filanghieri, captain- 
general of Galicia^ had, with the aid of 
the bountiful supplies of England, 
succeeded in organising twenty -five 
thousand men — including the soldiers 
whohad come to Corunna from Oporto, 
originally part of Junot's expedition, 
and the garrisons of that place and 
Ferrol— and, with a considerable train 
of artillery, had taken post in the 
mountains ten miles in the rear of 
Astoiga. The situation of this corps, 
threatening the line of communica- 
tion between Bayonne and Madrid, 
was such as to excite the utmost dis- 
quietude in the breast of Napoleon; and 
he sedulously impressed upon Savary 
that it was there that the decisive blow 
was to be struck.* 

18. That general, however, was not 
so well aware as his imperial master 
where the vital point was to be found; 
and, instead of reinforcing Bessidres 
with all his disposable forces, he des- 
patched Fr^re with his division on the 
track of Moncey, to endeavour to re- 
open the communication with that 
marshal, which the intervening insur- 
rection had entirely cut off; and sent 
on Vedel and Gobert, with their re- 
spective divisions, to reinforce Dupont, 
who had by this time crossed the Sierra 
Morena, and was far advanced in his 
progress through Andalusia. Lnpress- 
ed, in a short time afterwards, with 
the increasing danger to his communi- 
cations which arose from the junction 
of the Galician army near Astorga 
with that which still kept its groimd 
in Leon under Cuesta, he hastily coim- 
termanded these orders ; recalled Frdre 
to Madrid; ordered Vedel, Gobert, 
and even Dupont himself to re- 

* "A stroke delivered by Beasiferes," said 
he, ** would paralyse all Spain. What signi- 
fies now Valencia and Andalusia ? The only 
way really to strengthen Dupont is to rein- 
force Bessiferes. Kiere is not a citizen of 
Madrid, not a peasant in the remotest val- 
leys of Spain, who does not feel that the fete 
of the campaign is exdusively in the hands 
of Marshal Bessi^es. What a misfortune, 
then, that in so important an affair we 
should lose a chance, how inconsiderable 
soever, of success.*'— Napoleon to Savaby, 
Jidy 18, 1808; Foy, iv. 45, 46; and Napieb, 
i. Appendix, No, 1. 
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measure their steps, and held him- 
self in readiness to march from the 
capital with all the disposable troops 
he could collect to reinforce Bessi^res 
on the line of the great northern com- 
munication. These dispositions, as 
usual with alterations made in general 
designs on the spur of the moment, 
and in presence of the enemy, were 
essentially erroneous. The decisive 
point should have been looked to at 
first; the subsequent vacillation was 
too late to strengthen Bessi^res, but 
was calculated essentially to weaken 
Dupont, whom it went to deprive, in 
circumstances of imminent danger, of 
one of his best divisions. As such, 
they excited the greatest displeasing 
in Napoleon, who gave vent to it in an 
able and acrimonious despatch (which 
throws great light on the state of the 
campaign at this period), and never 
afterwards in military transactions in- 
trusted Savary with any important 
commandf But meanwhile the danger 

t "The French afl^irs in Spain," said Na- 
poleon, "would be in an excellent state if 
Crobert's division had marched upon Vsdla- 
dohd to support Bessiferes, and Frfere's divi- 
sion had occupied San Clemente, alike ready 
to reinforce Moncey or Dupont, as circum- 
stances might require. Instead of this, 
Gobert having been directed upon Dupont, 
and Frdre being with Moncey, harassed and 
weakened by marches and counter-marches, 
our situation has been sensibly injured. It 
is a great mistake not to have occupied the 
citadel of Segovia ; of all positions in that 
quarter it is the most dangerous to the 
French army, as, situated between two roads, 
it intercepts both communications. J[f Bvr 
pont skovld experience a check, it is of no con- 
sequeme; the only effect of it would be to 
leave him to repass the mountains ; but a 
stroke delivered to Marshal Bessiferes would 
tell on the heart of the army, would give it a 
locked jaw, and speedily be felt in all its ex- 
tremities. It is on this account that it is so 
unfortunate that the prescribed ordei*s have 
not been specifically obeyed. The ai-my of 
Bessiferes should have had at least eight 
thousand men more than it has, in order to 
remove all chance of a disaster in that quar- 
ter. The affair of Valencia was a matter of 
no importance ; Moncey alone was adequate 
to it^ it was absurd to think of reinforcing 
him. If he could not take that town with 
the forces he had, he could not have done so 
with twenty thousand more ; in that case it 
would become an affair of artillery. You 
cannot take by a single stroke a town vsdth 
eighty thousand or a himdred thousand in- 
habitants, who have barricaded the streets 
Z 
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had blown over in the north. Bessiferes, 
thongh unsupported, hadnofc only made 
head against Cuesta and Blake, but de- 
feated them; and a great victory in the 
plains of Leon had opened to Joseph 
the gates of Madrid. 

19. Blake, with the army of Galicia, 
having effected a junction with the re- 
mains of Cuesta's troops which had 
escaped the rout of Palencia, their 
united forces left a division at Bena- 
vente to protect their stores, and ad- 
vanced into the plains of Leon to give 
battle to Bessi^res. This plan could 
not but appear rash, considering the 
-veteran character of the French troops, 
their superiority in cavalry, and the 
undisciplined crowd of which a large 
part of the Spanish levies was com- 
posed. It was undertaken solely on 
the responsibility of Cuesta, who had 
assumed the chief command, and 
against the strongest remonstrances of 
B]ake, who urged that, by falling back 
to the frontiers of Galicia, where the 
French general could never pretend to 
follow them, they woiild gain time to 
discipline and equip their troops, and 
would soon be enabled to advance again 
at the head of forty thousand effective 
men. This sage counsel was rejected. 
Cuesta, who was a brave but inexperi- 
enced veteran, equally headstrong and 
obstinate, insisted upon an immediate 

and fortified the houses. Frdre, therefore, 
could have added nothing to the means of 
Moncey against Valencia, while the abstrac- 
tion of his division seriously weakened Du- 
gont. Moreover, if the latter general was to 
e succoured, it would have been better to 
have sent him a single regiment direct, than 
three by so drcuitous a route as that by 
" which Fr6re was ordered to march. In civil 
wars it is the important points which must 
be defended, and no attempt should be 
made to go everywhere. The grand object 
of all the armies should be to preserve Ma- 
drid; it is there that everything is to be 
lost or won. Madrid cannot be seriously 
menaced except by the army of Galicia ; but 
it may be so there ; for Bessiferes has fiot 
adequate forces to insure its defeat. It may 
be threatened by the army of Andalusia, 
but har41y endangered ; for in proportion as 
Dupont falls bacl^ he is reinforced, and vdth 
their twenty thousand men he and Vedel 
should at least be able to keep the enemy 
in check in that quarter." — Notes addressed to 
Savaby on the affairs of Spain by Napoleon, 
13th July 1808; taken at the battle of Vittoria 
in King Joseph's Portfolio; Napier, i. Ap- 
pendix, No. 1. 
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action ; and finding that Blake still de- 
cKned to obey, he addressed himself 
to the jimta of Galicia, who, yielding 
topopular clamour, seconded his orders, 
and directed Blake forthwith to ad- 
vance and give battle. Having now 
no alternative but submission, Blake 
did the utmost in his power, during 
the short interval which remained, to 
put his troops into good condition ; and 
on the 13th July, Cuesta moved for- 
ward with the united forces, amount- 
ing to twenty-five thousand infantry, 
four hundred cavalry, and thirty pieces 
of cannon, to Rio-Seco. BessiSres* 
force was much less numerous, amount- 
ing only to fifteen thousand men, and 
twenty-five guns : but of these nearly 
two thousand were admirable horse- 
men, and the composition of the whole 
was such as more than to counter- 
balance the inferiority in point of 
numbers. 

20. The dispositions of Cuesta for 
the battle were as faulty as the resolu- 
tion to hazard it was ill advised. Con- 
trary alike to the rules of the military 
art, and the dictates of common 
sense on the subject, he drew up his 
troops in two lines at the distance of 
a mile and a half from each other. 
The first, ten thousand strong, under 
Blake, with fifteen pieces of cannon, 
but in great part composed of raw 
levies, was stationed on a plateau in 
advance, of rugged and difficult access; 
the second, fifteen hundred toises (nine 
thousand feet) in the rear, led by Cuesta 
in person, consisted of fifteen thousand 
men, almost all regular soldiers, and 
fifteen guns. The few cavalry they had 
were with the first line. Bessi^res, 
perceiving at once the advantage which 
this extraordinary disposition offered 
to an enterprising attack, prepared to 
avail himself to the utmost of it, by 
throwing the bulk of his forces into 
the wide chasm between the two lines, 
so as to overwhelm the firat before the 
second could come up to its assistance. 
Penetrating rapidly into the open 
space between the two parts of the 
army, he attacked Blake both in flank 
and rear with such vigour, that in an 
instant his lines were .broken, his artil- 
lery taken, his men dispersed. As soon 
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as be saw the rtmt of liis first line, 
Cuesta moved frarward with the second 
to the attach and sacceeded in reach- 
ing the enemy before the disorder 
consequent on their rapid success and 
pursuit had been repaired. The con- 
sequences had well-nigh proved fatal to 
the victors. Cuesta'g right wing, ad- 
vancing swiftly and steadily forward 
in good order, overthrewseveral French 
battalions which had not fully re- 
covered their ranks, and captured four 
guns. 

21. This disaster, like that experi- 
enced by Zach's grenadiers at Marengo, 
might, with a less skilf iil commander 
or less steady troops, have turned the 
fortune of the day; for the example of 
disorder is contagious, and the con- 
fusion was already spreading into the 
French centre, when Bessi^res, with 
the cavalry of the Imperial Guard, 
twelve himdred strong, charged Cuesta's 
right, which had become exposed by 
the rapidity of its advance, in flank, 
with great vigour; and Merle's division, 
returning from the pursuit of Blake, 
renewed the combat in front. A short 
but sanguinary struggle ensued. The 
Spanish infantry fought bravely, and 
for a few minutes the fate of the battle 
was undecided ; but at length they were 
broken, and the loud shouts of victory, 
which had been raised in the CastHian 
ranks, passed to the French side. After 
this it was no longer a battle, but a 
massacre and rout; the Spaniards 
broke and dispersed on all sides, leaving 
eighteen guns, and their whole am- 
munition, besides two thousand pri- 
soners in -the hands of the enemy. 
Three thousand had fallen on the field, 
while the loss of the victors did not 
exceed twelve himdred men. The town 
of Rio-Seco, taken in the pursuit, was 
sacked and plundered with merciless 
severity, and all the nuns in the con- 
vents were subjected to the brutal 
violence of the soldiery. Few days 
have been more disastrous to Spain; 
for, worse than the loss of artillery 
and prisoners, it destroyed all con- 
fidence in the ability of their troops 
to withstand the enemy in the field ; 
while to Napoleon it was the source of 
tmbounded, and, as it turned out, pre- 



matureexultation. **Itis Villa Vidosa," 
he exclaimed, when the joyful intelli- 
gence arrived at Bayonne; " BessiSres 
has placed Joseph on the throne of 
Spain."* Deeming the war over, he 
left that fortress, and pursued his 
journey by Bordeaux for the French 
capital : while Joseph, relieved now of 
all anxiety in regard to his communi- 
cations, pursued his journey to Madrid, 
where he arrived, as already mentioned, 
on the 21st July. 

22. Napoleon was premature in this 
judgment : Rio-Seco placed Joseph on 
the throne of Madrid; but it neither 
finished the war nor maintained him 
there. The emperor did not, however, 
suspend his military preparations: 
nine thousand Poles, who had entered 
the service of France, were directed, 
with four regiments of infantry and 
two of cavaliy, from the Grand Army 
in Germany towards the Pyrenees. 
All the princes of the Rhenish Con- 
federacy received orders to send a re- 
giment each in the same direction : 
the Guards of Joseph followed him to 
Spain from Naples. Tuscany and the 
kingdom of Italy were commanded to 
send their contingents to reinforce 
Duhesme in Catalonia. Reinforcements 
to the amount of forty thousand men 
were thus provided, which all arrived 
in Spain during the three following 
months, but too late to arrest the pro- 
gress of misfortune. While both the 
French Emperor and his royal brother 
were indulging in the sanguine hope 
that all was terminated, a dreadful 
disaster had occurred in Andalusia; 
and a blow been struck on the banks 
of the Guadalquivir which resounded 
from one end of Europe to the other. 

* In aHusion to the battle at Villa Viciosa, 
where Philip V. and the Duke de Venddme 
gained a complete victory over the Allies, 
which decided the Succession War in favour 
of the house of Bourbon. But the compari- 
son was the revei-se of the truth ; for at Villa 
Viciosa, Philip and the Spaniards combated 
for Spain sgaipat foreign armies ; and the 
afl^ir was decisive, for the whole military 
force of both sides was collected in one field ; 
whereas at Bio-Seco the general of an in- 
trusive kii^ sought to beat down the native 
troops of Castile, and a fragment only of the 
military strength of either side was engaged. 
■—For, iv. 47.. . 
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23. Dupont, who was kt Toledo when 
the insTirrection broke out in all parts 
of Spain, received, on the 24:th May, 
an order from Murat, then lieutenant- 
general of Spain, to move upon Cadiz, 
by the route of the Sierra Morena, Cor- 
dova, and Seville. Hewastobejoinedin 
Andalusia by four thousand men and 
ten guns drawn from the army of 
Portugal. Having immediately set out, 
he experienced no resistance while 
traversing the open plains of La Mancha ; 
and in the Sierra Morena found the 
villages indeed deserted, but no enemy 
to dispute his progress. At Andujar, 
however, where he arrived on the 2d 
June, he received information of the 
real state of matters in that province 
— ^that Seville, Cadiz, and all the prin- 
cipal towns were ruled by juntas, 
which had declared war against France; 
that the army at St Koque had joined 
the patriot cause, and that the pea- 
sants by thousands were flocking into 
the burghs to enrol themselves under 
the national banners. Alarmed by 
this intelligence, Dupont wrote to 
Madrid for reinforcements ; and, after 
establishing an hospital at Andujar and 
taking measures of precaution to secure 
his rear, set out four days afterwards, 
and continued his march towards Cor- 
dova, still following the left bank of 
the Guadalquivir. This road, however, 
after running eight-and-twenty leagues 
on that bank of the river, crosses it at 
Alcolea by a long bridge of nineteen 
arches, strongly constructed of black 
marble. It was at its extremity that 
the Spaniards awaited the enemy. 

24. The end of the bridge on the 
left bank was fortified by a tete-de-jpont; 
twelve guns were mounted on the right 
bank to enfilade the approach to it, and 
three thousand regular troops, support- 
ed by ten thousand armed peasants, 
waited in Alcolea to dispute the passage ; 
while the heights on' the left bank, in 
the rear of the French, were occu- 
pied by a cloud of insurgents ready to 
fall on their rear as soon as they were 
actively engaged with the more regu- 
lar force in the front. The French 
general, seeing such preparations ready 
for his reception, delayed the attack 
till the following morning, and mean- 



while made his disposition's against the 
numerous enemies by whom he was 
surrounded. This was no difficult 
matter : a very small part only of the 
Spanish force was adequate to the en- 
counter of regular soldiers. At day- 
break on the following morning, Gene- 
ral Fresia, with a battalion of infantry 
and a large body of cavalry, attacked 
the peasants on the left baiJs, and by a 
few charges dispersed them: at the 
same time a column with ease broke 
into the Ute-de-pont, the works of which 
were not yet finished, and rapidly, 
charging across the bridge; of which 
the arches had not been cut, routed 
the Spanish troops at Alcolea on the 
opposite side with such loss that all 
their artillery was taken. Echevariaj 
the commander, despairing of defend- 
ing Cordova, fled with such precipi- 
tance, that before night he reached 
Ecija, twelve leagues from the field 
of battle. 

25. Abandoned to their own re- 
sources, and destitute of any leaders 
for their guidance, the magistrates 
having all fled on the first alarm, the in- 
habitants of Cordova, before which the 
French presented themselves the same 
day, were in no condition to resist the 
invaders. The gates nevertheless were 
shut, and the old towel's which flanked 
their approaches filled with armed men, 
by whom, as the cannon of the enemy 
approached, a feeble fire was kept up. A 
parleying for surrender, however, took 
place, and the conferences were going 
on, when, under pretence of a few ran- 
dom shots from some windows, the 
guns were discharged at • the gates, 
which were instantly burst open ; the 
troops rushed into the town, where 
hardly any resistance was made, but 
which notwithstanding underwent all 
the horrors of a place carried by as= 
sault. A scene of indescribable hor- 
ror ensued, fraught with acute but 
passing suffering to the Spaniards, with 
lasting disgrace to the French. A uni- 
versal pillage took place. Every public 
establishment was sacked, every private 
house plundered. Armed and unarmed 
men were slaughtered indiscriminately j 
women ravished; the churches plun- 
dered ; even the venerable cathedral, 
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originally the nnich-loved mosque of 
the Ommiade Caliphs, which had sur- 
vived the devastations of the first Chris- 
tian conquest, six hundred years before, 
was stripped of its riches and orna- 
ments, and defiled by the vilest de- 
bauchery. Nor was this merely the 
unbridled license of subaltern insub- 
ordination, too common on such oc- 
casions with the best disciplined forces. 
The general-in-chief and superior officers 
themselves set the first example of a 
rapacity as pernicious as it was dis- 
graceful ; and from the plunder of the 
Treasury and Office of Consolidation, 
Dupont contrived to realise above 
10,000,000 reals, or £100,000 sterling. 
Not content with this hideous devas- 
tation, the French general, when the 
sack had ceased, overwhelmed the city 
by an enormous contribution. It is 
some consolation, amidst so frightful 
a display of military license and un- 
bridled cupidity, that a righteous re- 
tribution speedily overtook its perpe- 
trators; that it was the load of their 
public and private plimder which short- 
ly after retarded their retreat along the 
banks of the Guadalquivir; and that 
it was anxiety to preserve their ill-got- 
ten spoil which paralysed their arms 
in the field, and brought an imheard- 
of disgrace on the French standards.* 
26. Dupont remained several days 
at Cordova; but learning that the in- 
surrection had spread, and was gather- 
ing strength in all directions, andfind- 

* Colonel Napier says, (i. 114, 1st edit.) 
*<As the inhabitants took no part in the 
contest, and received the French without 
any signs of aversion, the town was protected 
fromwUage, and Dupont fixed his headquar- 
ters wiere." It would he well if he would 
specify the authority on which this assertion 
is made, as it is directly contrary to the 
united testimony of even the most hberal 
French and Spanish historians. Foy says, 
with his usual candour, " To some musket- 
shots, discharged almost by accident from 
the windows, the French answered by a 
continued discharge, and speedily hurst open 
the gates. Men without arms, without the 
means of resistance, were slaughtered in the 
streets ; the houses, the churches, even the 
cdebrated mosque, which the Christians had 
converted into a cathedral, were alike sacked. 
The ancient capital of the Ommiade Cahphs, 
the greatest kings which Spain ever beheld, 
saw scenes of hooror renewed such as it had 
not witnessed since the ci^ was taken in 
1236 hj Ferdinand King of Castile. These 



isg his communications with Madrid 
intercepted by the patriot bands in his 
rear, he deemed it imprudent to make 
any further advance in the direction of 
Seville. Meanwhile the insurgents 
closed around and hemmed him in on 
every side. The armed peasants of 
Jaen and its vicinity crossed the Guad- 
alquivir, and overwhelmed the detach- 
ment left at Andujar in charge of the 
sick there, and with savage cruelty, in 
revenge for the sack of Cordova, put 
them all to death ; the smugglers of 
the Sierra Morena, relinquishing their 
illicit traffic for a more heart-stirring 
conflict, issued from their gloomy re- 
treats, and beset all the passes of their 
inaccessible moimtains. Even the 
peasants of La Mancha had caught the 
flame. The magazines of Mudela had 
fallen into their power ; the sick at 
Manzanares had been barbarously put 
to the sword; the roads were so be- 
set that even considerable detachments 
in the rear were captured or defeated; % 
General Roize, with a body of four 
himdred convalescents, was overthrown 
in the open plains of La Mancha ; and 
after having joined five hundred light 
horse xmder General Ligier Belair, the 
imited array was deemed inadequate 
to forcing tne passes of the Sierra Mo- 
rena, and fell back towards Toledo. 
These accumulating disasters, which 
were greatly magnified by popular 
rumour, and the impossibility of get- 
ting any correct detail of the facts 

terrible scenes had no excuse in the losses 
sustained by the conqueror ; for the attack 
of the town had not cost them ten men, and 
the total success of the day had only weak- 
ened them by thirty kflled and eighty 
wounded." Toreno, though a deddedUheral 
Si)anish historian, observes — " Rushing into 
the town, the French proceeded, killing or 
wounding all those whom they met on their 
road : they sacked the houses, the temples, 
even the humblest dweUings of the poor. 
The ancient and celebrated cathedral became 
the prey of the insatiable and destructive 
rapacity of the stranger. The massacre was 
great, the quantity of precious spoil collect- 
ed immense. From the single depots of 
the Treasury and the Consolidation, Du- 
pont obtained ten miUion reals, besides the 
sums extracted from public and private 
places of deposit. It was thus that a popu- 
lation was delivered up to plimder which 
had neither made nor attempted the slightest 
resistance.**— FoT, iii 230, 231 ; andToHENO, 
1822. 
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from the general interruption of the 
communications, produced such an im- 
pression on Dupont ih&t he deemed it 
hopeless to attempt any farther ad- 
vance into Andalusia — a resolution 
which proved the salvation of that 
province, and, in the end, of Spain; 
for such was the state of anarchy and 
irresolution which prevailed among the 
troops intrusted with its defence, that, 
had he advanced boldly forward and 
followed up his successes at Alcolea 
and Cordova with the requisite vigour, 
Seville would at once have fallen into 
his power, and the insurrection in 
that quarter might have been entirely 
crushed. 

27. Castanos, indeed, was at the 
head of eight thousand regular troops, 
drawn from the camp at St Roque, and 
an enthusiastic but undisciplined body 
of thirty thousand armed peasants 
assembled at Utrera. But the latter 
part of this force was incapable of any 
efficient operations in the field ; and 
such was the consternation occasioned, 
in the first instance, by the success of 
the French irruption, that the general- 
in-chief was desirous of retiring to 
Cadiz, and making its impregnable for- 
tifications the citadel of an intrench- 
ed camp, where the new levies might 
acquire some degree of consistency, 
and the support of ten or twelve thou- 
sand British troops might, in ease of 
necessity, be obtained. The authority 
of Castanos was merely nominal ; Morla, 
governor of Cadiz, was his enemy; and 
the junta of Seville issued orders in- 
dependent of either : so that the former 
general, despairing of success, had actu- 
ally, imder pretence of providing for 
the security of Cadiz, embarked his 
heavy artillery for that fortress. From 
this disgrace, however, the Spaniards 
were relieved by the apprehensions of 
the enemy. A pause in an invading 
army is dangerous at all times, but 
especially so when an insurrection is 
to be put down by the moral influence 
of its advance. The hesitation of Du- 
pont at Cordova proved his ruin. He 
remained ten days inactive there, dur- 
ing which the whole effect of his vic- 
tory was lost. Confidence returned to 
the enemy from the hourly increase of 



their force, and the evident alarm ot 
the Fr^eh general: and at lengtli 
some intercepted despatches to Savary 
were found to contain so doleful an 
account of his situation, that not only 
were all thoughts of retiring farther 
laid aside, but it was resolved imme- 
diately to advance, and surroimd the 
enemy in the city which he had con- 
quered. 

28. The fears of Dupont, however, 
prevented Cordova from a second time 
becoming the theatre of military U- 
cense. Detachments of peasants had 
occupied all the passes in the Sierra 
Morena : troops, including some regu- 
lars, were accumulating in the direc- 
tion of Granada, with the design of 
seizing Carolina and intercepting his 
retreat to La Mancha. Fame had mag- 
nified the amount of the forces de- 
scending into the plains of Leon, un- 
der Cuesta and Blake; and rumours 
had got abroad that Savary was forti- 
fying himself in the Retire. Unable 
to withstand the sinister presentiments 
consequent on such an accumulation 
of adverse incidents, the French gene- 
ral resolved to faU back ; and accord- 
ingly broke up from Cordova on the 
16th June, and three days afterwards 
reached Andujar, without having ex- 
perienced any molestation. A strong 
detachment was immediately sent off 
to Jaen, which defeated the insurgents, 
and took a severe but not undeserved 
vengeance on the inhabitants for th«r 
barbarity to the sick at Andujar, by 
sacking and burning the town.* The 
supplies, however, which Dupont ex- 
pected from this excursion were not 
obtained; for every article of provi- 
sions which the town contained was 
consumed in the conflagration. Both 
sides after this continued inactive for 
above three weeks, during which the 
sick in the French hospital, as usual 

* That severity, however deplorable, was 
perhaps rendered necessary, and therefore 
justified, by the massacre of the sick at 
Andujar : but, in the prosecution of their 
orders, the French soldiers proceeded to ex- 
cesses as wanton as they were savage ; mas- 
sacring old men, and infants at the breast, 
and exercising the last acts of cruelty on 
some sick friars of St Domingo and St Au- 
gustine, who could not escape from the 
town. — ^ToRENO, i. 326. 
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with a retreating army, rapidly a^- 
mented ; while the Spamsh forces, un- 
der C^tstenos, which now approaxiied, 
increased so much, by reinforcements 
from all quarters, that that general 
could now muster above twenty thou- 
sand i^gular infantry and two thou- 
sand horse, besides a motley crowd of 
thirty thousand armed peasants imder 
his comroand. During the same pe- 
riod, however, powerful reinforcements 
reached the French general; for (Ro- 
bert, with his division, whose abs«ice 
from Leon Napoleon had so bitterly 
lamented, joined Vedel at Batlen on 
the 15th July, and a brigade was push- 
ed on under Ligier Belsar to open up 
the communication with the main 
body at Andujar. But the Spanish 
generals, now deeming the escape of 
the French impossible, were taking 
measures for enveloping the whole, 
and forcing them to surrender. 

29. In truth the long delay afforded 
by the inactivity of Dupont had been 
tamed to the best account by the 
Spanish general. In the interim he 
contrived to give a certain degree of 
consistence to his numerous but tu- 
multuous array of peasants : while the 
disembarkation of General Spencer 
with five thousand English troops 
chiefly from Gibraltar, at Port St 
Mary*s, near Cadiz, inspired general 
confidence by securing a rallying point 
in case of disaster. At length the re- 
gular troops from Granada, St Roque, 
Cadiz, and other quarters having all 
assembled, to the number of ei^t^and- 
twenty thousand foot and two thou- 
sand horse, a combined plan of attack 
was agreed on. The army was arrang- 
ed in three divisions ; ih.e first, under 
Reding, a Swiss general of distinction, 
brother to the intrepid patriot of the 
same name, received orders to cross 
the Guadalquivir at Mengibar, and 
move to Baylen, in the rear of Andu- 
jar, where Dupont stiU was, and be- 
tween that town and the Sierra Mo- 
rena; the second, under Coupigny, was 
to •paaa the same river at VilkrNueva 
and support Reding; while Castanos, 
with the third and the reserve, was to 
press the enemy in front, and a body 
of irregular troops, under Don Juan 



de la Cmz, passing by the bridge of 
Mazxnolejo, to harass his right flank. 
A glance at ihe map will at once show 
that ate effect of these dispositions, 
whidi were ably combined, was to 
throw a preponderating force in the 
rear of Dupont directly on his line 
of communications, and either separate 
the division under his immediate com- 
mand from those of Gtobert and Veddi, 
or interpose between them all and the 
road to Madrid. They were promptly 
and vigorously carried into execution. 
Castanos, with the troops under his 
immedmte command, approached to 
within a league of Andujar, and so 
alarmed Dupont that he sent to Vedel 
f orassistance, who came with his whole 
division, except thirteen hundred men 
left to guard the ford of Mengibar. 
This small body was there attacked, 
two days after, by Reding with eight 
thousand men, defeated, and the pas- 
sage of Hie river forced; Gobert, ad- 
vancing from Baylen to support the 
broken detachment, received a ball in 
the forehead and fell dead on the spot. 
The French in dismay retreated to 
Baylen ; and the Spaniards, under 
Reding, seeing themselves interposed 
in this manner between Gobert and 
Vedel, with forces little superior to 
either, taken singly, also retired in the 
night by the ford to the other bank of 
the river. But this bold irruption in- 
to the middle of their line of march, 
and the death of Gobert, spread con- 
sternation through the army. A loud 
cannonade, heard the whole day from 
the side of Andujar, where Castanos 
was raigaging the attention of Dupont, 
induced the belief that they were be- 
set on all sides ; and tiie accounts 
which reached both armies in the 
evening of the disaster experienced 
before Valencia, increased the confi- 
dence of the Spaniards as much as it 
depressed the feelings of the French 
soldiers.* 

* A singular coincidence occurred in rela- 
tion to the place and day of the action in 
which General Gobert lost his life. On the 
same da,j (16th July) nearly six hundred 
years before, (16th July 1212X there had been 
gained at the same place the great battle of 
Las Navas de Tolosa, W A^honso IX. over 
the Mussulman host of Spain and Africa, two 
hundred thousand strong. Gobert fell on 
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30. In the whole French army there 
was not a general of division who "bore 
a higher character than Dupont; and 
when he set out for Andalusia, in com- 
mand of so considerable a force, it was 
universally believed that he would win 
his marshal's baton at Cadiz. In 1801, 
he had distinguished himself, under 
Brune, in the winter campaign with 
the Austrians on the Italian plains: 
in 1805, his gallant conduct had emi- 
nently contributed to the glorious tri- 
iimph at Ulm : in 1807, he had been 
not less conspicuous in the Polish war 
at Eylau and Friedland. His courage 
was unquestionable : his talents of no 
ordinary kind. But it is one thing to 
possess the spirit and intrepidity which 
makes a good general of division or 
colonel of grenadiers ; it is another 
and a very different thing to be en- 
dowed with the moral resolution which 
is requisite to withstand disaster, and 
act with the decision and energy in- 
dispensable in a general-iQ-chief. In 
the situation in which he was now 
placed, there was but one course to 
adopt, and that was, to mass all his 
forces together, and bear down in a 
single column upon the enemy, so as 
to re-open his communications, and se- 
cure, at all hazards, his retreat : and 
twenty thousand French soldiers as- 
sembled together were adequate to 
bursting through at a single point aU 
the troops of Spain. 

31. Instead of this, he divided his 
force, and thereby exposed it to de- 
struction. Vedel received orders to 
lead back to Baylen his own division, 
while the general-in-chief himself con- 
tinued fronting Castanos at Andujar. 
But meanwhile Generals Dufour and 
Ligier Belair, who had been left at 
Baylen, were so much disquieted by 
the forces imder Eeding and Coupigny, 
which had now united together, and 
threatened them with an attack, that 
they retired towards Carolina, on the 
road to the Sierra Morena ; and Vedel, 
finding, on his arrival at Baylen, that 

the field still called the field of massacre, 
from the carnage made of the Moors on that 
memorable occasion — ^the greatest victory, 
after that of Tours, ever gained by the Chris- 
tians over the soldiers of the Crescent. — 
ToEENO, i. 863. 



it was entirely evacuated by the French 
troops, followed them to the game 
place, with the design of securing the 
passes of the mountaras in their rear. 
By this fatal movement the two di-^ 
visions of the French army were irre^ 
vocably separated; and Eeding and 
Coupigny, finding no enemy to oppose 
them, entered in great force into Bay-» 
len, and established themselves there. 
Thus the two hostile armies became 
interlaced in the most extraordinary 
manner : Castanos having Dupont be- 
tween him and Eeding, and Eeding 
being interposed between the French 
general and his lieutenant Vedel. 

32. In such a situation a decisive 
advantage to one or other party is at 
hand; and it generally falls to the 
commander who boldly takes the ini- 
tiative, and brings his combined forces 
to bear on the isolated corps of his 
opponent. Dupont, sensible of his 
danger, broke up from Andujar late 
on the evening of the 18th, and march- 
ed towards Baylen, on his direct line 
of retreat ; while Eeding and Coupigny, 
finding themselves relieved of all fears 
from Vedel and Dufour, who had 
moved to Carolina, at the entrance of 
the mountains, turned their faces to 
the southward, and early on the fol- 
lowing morning marched towards An- 
dujar, with the design of co-operating 
with Castanos in the attack upon Du- 
pont, Hearing, soon after starting, of 
his approach towards them, they took 
post in a strong position, intersected 
with ravines and covered by olive 
woods, in front of Baylen; and soon 
the French outposts appeared in sight. 
Their forces, widely scattered, and 
coming up in disorder, resembled 
rather a detachment guarding an im- 
mense convoy than a corps equipped 
for field operations; so heavily were 
they encumbered with five hundred 
baggage - waggons, which conveyed 
along the artillery and ammunition 
stores, and the ill-gotten plimder of 
Cordova. 

33. Great was the dismay of the 
French troops when, in the obscurity 
of the morning, an hour before sun- 
rise, they suddenly came upon the 
Spanish array right in their front, 
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occupying this advantageous position. 
There -was no time, however, for de- 
liberation; for Castanos, having heard 
of their departure from Andujar, had 
shortly after entered that town, and, 
passing through it with the bulk of 
his forces, was already threatening 
their rear. Bupont immediately made 
his dispositions for forcing his way, 
sword in hand, through the barrier 
of steel which opposed his progress; 
and had his troops been concentrat- 
ed, there can be Httle doubt that he 
would have succeeded in doing so, 
and either thrown Reding back to- 
wards Vedel, or opened up his own 
communication with that generaL But 
at this decisive moment the sack of 
Cordova proved their ruin. The troops 
were scattered along a line of march 
of three leagues in length, encum- 
bered with innumerable waggons ; 
the best were in rear to guard the 
precious convoy from the assaults of 
Castanos. Hastily assembling such 
troops as he could collect in front, Du- 
pont, with three thousand men, com- 
menced an attack when the day broke, 
at four in the morning; bat his troops, 
fatigued by a long night-march, and 
discoiiraged by the unexpected and 
dangerous enemy which obstructed 
their advance, could make no impres- 
sion on the Swiss regiments and Wal- 
loon guards, the flower of the Spanish 
army, which there awaited their ap- 
proach. After a gallant struggle, in 
which they sustained severe loss, they 
were driven back, and lost not only 
some guns which in the commence- 
ment of the action they had taken 
from the enemy, but even their own, 

34. As bri^ide after brigade suc- 
cessively came up to the front, they 
were brought forward to the attack, 
but with no better success. The 
French troops, wearied by a night- 
march, choked with dust, disordered 
by the encumbrance of baggage-wag- 
gons, overwhelmed by the bTiming 
sun of Andalusia in the dog-days, were 
no match for the steady Swiss and 
Walloon guards, who had rested aU 
night coolly under the shade, in a 
strong position, or even for the new 
levies, to whom Reding had imparted 



his own fearless spirit. Their guns, 
which came up one by one in haste 
and confusion, and never equalled 
those which the enemy had in battery, 
were speedily dismounted by the supe- 
rior force and aim of the Spanish artil- 
lery. Two thousand men had already 
fallen on the side of the invaders, 
while scarce a tenth of the number 
were disabled on that of their enemies. 
Heat and thirst overwhelmed even 
the bravest soldiers; and that fatal 
dejection which is the forerunner of 
disaster, was rapidly spreading among 
the young conscripts, when two Swiss 
regiments, which had hitherto bravely 
maintained the combat on the right, 
came to a parley with their brethren 
in the Spanish lines, and passed over 
to the side of Reding. At the same 
time a loud cannonade was heard in 
the rear; and disordered fugitives, 
breathless from running, and almost 
melting with heat, burst through the 
ranks, and announced that a laige 
body of the Spaniards tmder La 
Pena, the advanced guard of Cas- 
tanos, was already menacing the rear. 
Despairing now of extricating himself 
from his difficulties, ignorant of the 
situation of Vedel and Dufour, and 
deeming a capitulation the only way 
of preserving the army from destruc- 
tion, Dupont sent to Reding to pro- 
pose a suspension of arms, which was 
at once agreed to. 

35. While Dupont, with the corps 
under his immediate command, not 
ten thousand strong, was thus main- 
taining a painful and hopeless strug- 
gle vdth the concentrated masses of 
the Spaniards, more than double the 
amount of his troops, the remainder 
of his army, of equal force, under 
Vedel and Dufour, was occupied to 
no purpose at a distance from the 
scene of action. The whole of the 
18th was spent by these generals at 
Carolina in allowing the soldiers to 
repose, and repairing the losses of the 
artillery. But as the enemy, whom 
they expected to find at the entrance 
of the passes, had disappeared, and a 
loud cannonade was heard the follow- 
ing morning on the side of Baylen, 
they rightly judged that it was ^ere 
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thatthededbive point was to be found, 
and eet out in that direction. Tlie 
distance from Carolina to Baylen was 
only eighteen miles; that &om Andu- 
jar to the same place was sixteen : by 
a little activity, therefore, Vedel might 
have reached the rear of Reding as 
soon as Castanos could that of Du- 
pont, and then the fate which the 
Spanish generals designed for the 
French troops must have overtaken 
themselves. When he arrived at Gua- 
roman, however, about half-way, the 
troops were so much exhausted by the 
heat that Vedel, though he heard the 
cannonade, now only six miles dis- 
tant, hourly increasing, had the weak- 
ness to allow them some hours of 
repose. This halt proved decisive: 
while it continued, Dupont's troops, 
whom he might with ease have reach- 
ed in two hours, were reduced to des- 
peration. At noon the firing suddenly 
ceased, and the soldiers flattered them- 
selves that the danger had passed : it 
was the suspension of arms, which 
was about to biing unheard-of dis- 
grace upon them aU. When they re- 
sumed their march, at two in the 
afternoon, they soon came upon the 
rear of Reding, and, discrediting the 
statement of an armistice, which was 
immediately made known to them, 
commenced an attack, made prisoners 
a battalion of Irish in the service of 
Spain, captured some guns, and dis- 
persed the new levies which defended 
them. They were within a league of 
their comrades in distress, when an 
officer from Dupont arrived with the 
mom-nful intelligence that a suspen- 
sion of arms had been agreed to, and 
that they had no alternative but sub- 
mission. It was all over; the halt of 
a few hours at Guaroman had ruined 
the expedition : twenty thousand men 
were about to lay down their arms; 
Europe was to be electrified, the em- 
pire of Napoleon shaken to its founda- 
tion. Such is the importance of time 
in war. 

36. Dupont in the outset proposed 
a capitulation, in virtue of which the 
whole French troops were to be al- 
lowed to retire, with their artillery 
and baggage, out of Andalusia ; and 



Castanos was at first' inclined to have 
acceded to l^e proposal, deeming it an 
immense advantage to clear that pro- 
vince of the enemy, and gain time in 
this way for completing his prepara- 
tions. But at tlus critical moment 
the despatches were intercepted and 
brought to headquarters, which an- 
noimced the approach of Cuesta to 
the capital, and recalled Dupont to aid 
in its defence. A convention would 
no longer be listened to : an absolute 
surrender of arms was required, imder 
condition only of the troops being sent 
to France by sea. After many fruit- 
less efforts to avoid so hard a fate, 
this was agreed to by Dupont but 
he insinuated to Vedel that he might 
endeavour to extricate himself from 
the toils. That general accordingly 
retired to Carolina; but the Spaniards 
threatened to put Dupont and his 
whole division to the sword if this 
movement was not stopped, and Vedel 
included in the capitxdation. Intimi- 
dated by these menaces, orders to this 
effect were despatched by Dupont: 
and so completely was the spirit of the 
French officers broken, that, out of 
twenty -four whom Vedel assembled 
to deliberate oq the course they should 
pursue at this crisis, only four, in- 
cluding that general himself, voted for 
disregarding the capitulation, and con- 
tinuing their retreat, which was now 
open, to La Mancha. Nay, to such an 
extent did the panic extend, that a 
Spanish detachment crossed the moun- 
tains, and made prisoners, upon the 
strength of the capitulation of Baylen, 
all the French depots and insulated 
bodies as far as Toledo, which, with 
those who laid down their arms on the 
field, swelled the captives to twenty- 
one thousand. Two thousand had 
fallen in the battle — a thousand in 
the previous operations, or from the 
effect of sickness: twenty-four thou- 
sand men were lost to France 1 

87. Language can convey to future 
ages no adequate idea of the impres- 
sion which this extraordinary event 
produced in Europe. Hardly anything 
since the opening of the Revolutionary 
war had at all approached ta it in im- 
portance. Hitherto the career of the 
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French armies had been one of afanost 
unbroken success; and even though 
the talents of the Archduke Charles 
and the firmness of the Russians had 
for a time arrested the torrent, yet it 
had been suspended only to break out 
shortly after with accumulated force, 
and swe^ away every obstacle which 
courage, combination, or genius could 
oppose to its progress. Even at t-heir 
lowest point of depression, disgrace had 
never sullied the Republican ranks ; vic- 
torious or vanquished, they had ever 
commanded the respect of their ene- 
mies; no large bodies had laid down 
their arms; their retreat had ever been 
that of brave and honourable men. 
Now, however, a disaster such as 
France had rarely experienced since 
the battle of Paviahad overtaken their 
standards : twenty thousand men had 
surrendered; the imperial eagles had 
found in Andalusia the Caudine Forks. 
Fame and incorrect information gave 
greater importance to this triimiph 
than even its intrinsic magnitude de- 
served. It was unknown or overlook- 
ed that it was by a skilful series of 
military movements on the one side, 
and aji extraordinary combination of 
errors on the other, that Dupont had 
been brought to such hazardous straits; 
by the firmness of the Swiss and Wal- 
loon guards, the precision in fire of the 
Spanish artillery, and the inexperience 
of his own troops, that he had been 
compelled to surrender. It was gene- 
rally imagined that the French vete- 
rans had laid down their arms to the 
Spanish peasants; it was imknown or 
forgotten that the victory was really 
gained by experienced soldiers: and 
the imaginations of men, both in the 
Peninsula and over all Europe, were 
fired by the belief that a new era had 
dawned upon mankind; that the supe- 
riority of disciplined troops and regu- 
lar armies was at an end; and that 
popular enthusiasm and general zeal 
were all that were necessary to secure 
the victory, even over the greatest and 
most formidable veteran ai*mies. 

SB. How widely this belief spread, 
how generally it was acted upon, and 
what oceans of blood it caused to be 
spUt in vain in Spain itself, will amply 



appear in ihe sequelof this history; and 
IHTobably, by inspiring the people of 
that country with an overweening idea 
of their own strength, and of the capa- 
bility of raw levies to contend with 
regular forces, it contributed, in no 
small degree, to that almost imbroken 
train of disasters in the field which 
their armies, when unsupported by the 
British, subsequently experienced dur- 
ing the remainder of the war. But in 
the first instance it produced a pro- 
digious and most important burst of 
exultation and enthusiasm. It deter- 
mined the conduct of many of the 
grandees and nobles of Spain, who had 
at Bayonne adhered to the usurper, 
but now, with the Dukes del Infantedo 
and del Parque, Cevallos and Penuela,, 
rejoined the ranks of their country- 
men; and by throwing the capital and 
chief towns of the kingdom, with the 
exception of the frontier fortresses, 
into the hands of the insurgents, gave 
the struggle, in the eyes of all Europe, 
as well as of the people themselves, 
the character of a national contest. 
Nor was the efiect less momentous 
over the whole Continent, by affording 
a convincing proof that the French 
were not invincible, and opening the 
eyes of all governments to the im- 
mense addition which the military 
force, on which they had hitherto ex- 
clusively relied, might receive from 
the ardour and enthusiasm of the 
people. 

39. Napoleon was at Bordeaux when 
the account of the eax>itulation reach- 
ed him. Never, since the disaster at 
Trafalgar, had he been so completely 
overwhelmed : for a time he could not 
speak; the excess of his depression ex- 
cited the alarm of his ministers. " Is 
your Majesty unwell ? " said the minis- 
ter for foreign affiiirs, Maret. " No." — 
" Has Austria declared war ? " " Would 
to God that were all !"— " What, then, 
has happened V* The Emperor recount- 
ed the humiliating details of the 
capitulation, and added, "That an 
army should be beaten is nothing — ^it 
is the daily fate of war, and is easily 
repaired ; but that an army should sub- 
mit to a dishonourable capitulation is 
a stain on the glory of our arms which 
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can never be effiiced. Wounds in- 
flicted on honour are incurable. The 
moral effect of this catastrophe will be 
terrible. What ! they have had the 
infamy to consent that the haversacks 
of our soldiers should be searched like 
those of robbers ! Could I have ever 
expected that of General Dupont, a 
man whom I loved, and was rearing 
up to become a marshal? They say 
he had no other way to prevent the 
destruction of the army, to save the 
lives of the soldiers! Better, far 
better, to have perished with arms in 
their hands — ^that no one should have 
escaped! Their death would have 
been glorious : we should have avenged 
them. You can always supply the 
place of soldiers : honour alone, when 
once lost, can never be regained. It 
is in vain to tell me the soldiers were 
conscripts, unused to arms. Were 
they inferior to those I commanded in 
Italy ? It is always the general who 
makes the army. Better a lion in 
command of a troop of deer, than a 
deer at the head of a troop of lions. 
Oh ! wretched caprice of human affairs ! 
A whole lifetime lost by a surprise of 
the senses, a shake of the nerves ! 
But the fate of empires must not be 
subjected to such chances. The safety 
of the state demands an inexorable 
example. In war, a great disaster 
always designates an enormous fault ! " 
What a sentence on Napoleon's own 
conduct in 1812 ! 

40. If the capitulation itseK was dis- 
honourable to the French arms, the 
subsequent violation of it by the Span- 
iards was still more disgraceful to the 
victors, and remains a dark stam on 
the Castilian good faith. From the 
moment that the long file of prisoners 
began their march towards Cadiz as 
the place of their embarkation, it was 
found to be extremely difficult to re- 
strain the indignation of the people, 
who loudly complaiaed that so large a 
body of men, for the most part stained 
by robbery or murder committed in 
Spain, should be forwarded to France, 
apparently for no other puipose but 
that they might be again let loose in 
the Peninsula to commit similar de- 
vastations. Alarmed at the increase 



and serious character of the excite^ 
ment, the junta of Seville consulted 
Castanos and Morla, the governor of 
Cadiz, on the course which they should 
adopt. The first, with the honour and 
good faith of a gallant soldier, in oppo- 
sition to the public clamour, insisted 
that the capitulation should be reli- 
giously observed; — the latter, setting 
aside every other consideration in the 
desire to gain a temporary poptdarity 
with the multitude, contended that no 
treaty could be binding with men who 
had committed such enormities on the 
Spanish soU as the French prisoners; 
that to let them return to France, 
loaded with the spoil of Cordova, 
torn from the wretched inhabitants in 
open violation of the laws of war, 
would be a palpable act of insanity; 
and that, having once got them in their 
power, the only sensible course was to 
detain them till the war was over. 
These specious but sophistical argu- 
ments, unworthy of a Spanish officer, 
foimd a responsive echo in the breasts 
of the infuriated multitude ; the public 
effervescence increased as they advanc- 
ed in their march. In consequence of 
the discovery of precious spoils in the 
knapsacks of some of the soldiers at 
Lebrixa, a tumult ensued between the 
peasantry and the prisoners, which 
cost many lives to the latter; the 
sacred vases of Cordova and Jaen were 
loudly demanded; and at Port St 
Mary's, the accidental circumstance 
of one of these holy cups falling from 
the haversack of a soldier gave rise to 
such a tumult that a general search 
of the baggage could no longer be 
prevented. 

41. These disorders were, perhaps, 
unavoidable in the circumstances in 
which the Spanish government of the 
province was situated, and the unex- 
ampled treachery with which they had 
been assailed by the French ; but for 
the subsequent violation of the capitu- 
lation no apology can be found. Dcr 
sirous of maintaining their popularity, 
the junta of Seville acceded to the 
opinion of Morla, in which they in vain 
endeavoured to get Lord Collingwood 
and Sir Hew Dalrymple to concur. In- 
stead of being sent by sea to France, 
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the soldiers and regimental officers 
were crowded together into the hulks 
of Cadiz, where, such were the priva- 
tions and misery to which they were 
subjected, very few remained at the 
conclusion of the war.* Dupont, the 
officers of his staff, and all the gene- 
rals, were permitted to return to 
Prance; but the remainder, nearly 
eighteen thousand in number, were 
kept in lingering suffering in their dis- 
mal captivity, and, with the exception 
of a few who accepted service under 
the Spanish government, and took the 
first opportimity to desert to their 
beloved eagles, and those confined in 
one hulk, who overpowered their 
guards during the night and contrived 
to float her across to the lines of their 
countrymen three years afterwards, 
during the siege of Cadiz, hardly any 
ever revisited their native country.*!* 
This frightful act of injustice was as 
impolitic as it was disgraceful. It 
gave the French, in their turn, too 
fair a ground for inveighing against 
the perfidy of their enemies, exasper- 
ated the feelings of their armies, who 
had at first entered into this contest 
with lukewarm dispositions or undis- 

* Sir Hew Dalrymple's answer to the junta 
of Seville, when his opinion was asked on 
this subject, is worthy of a place in history : 
— " It is quite dear that the capitulation is 
binding on the contracting parties, so far as 
they have the means of carrying it into exe- 
cution. The laws of honour, not considera- 
tions of expediency, should ever govern sol- 
diers in solemn stipulations of this kind; 
the surrender of General Vedel could only 
be supposed to have arisen from the confi- 
dence which he placed in the honour which 
characterised the Spanish nation. The repu- 
tation of a government, especially one newly 
formed, is public property, which ought not 
to be lightly squandered. The matter, there- 
fore, is clear on considerations of honour 
and justice : e^ien viewed in the light of 
expedience, it is fax fix)m being beyond dis- 
pute." Lord Collingwood, when applied to, 
answered, that if the Spanish government 
bad not seamen enough to man transport 
vessels for conveying the troops, he would 
order Biitieh seamen to fit out their mer- 
chant vessels for that purpose : that the 
capitulation must be oraerved so far as pos- 
sible; if the conditions were impossible, 
they annulled themselves." — Southey, i. 
502, 504; CJollihgwood's Memoirs, ii. 127, 
128. 

t The fate of the p^nerals and ofBcers who 
were returned to France from Cadiz, was 
hardly less deplorable than thatof their com- 



guised aversion, and repeatedly after- 
wards stimulated them to desperate 
and sanguinary resistance, imder cir- 
cumstances when, with a more trust- 
worthy enemy, they would have enter- 
ed into terms of accommodation. 

42. The fatal news of the capitula- 
tion of Baylen arrived at Madnd on 
the 29th July, and diffused universal 
consternation among the adherents of 
Joseph, A coimcil of war was imme- 
diately summoned by Savary; and 
opinions were much divided on the 
course which should be pursued. 
Moncey proposed that Bessi^res* divi- 
sion should be recalled, and that with 
their imited forces they should take 
up a position in front of the capital, 
and defend it to the last extremity. 
But Savary, to whom the situation 
which he held as lieutenant-general of 
the King, as well as the known confi- 
dence which he enjoyed with the Em- 
peror, gave a preponderating voice in 
the deliberations, strongly m^ed the 
necessity of retiring to the northward, 
and taking counsel from circimistances, 
as to the point to which the retreat 
should be prolonged. On the 30th 
July the intrusive King commenced 

rades who lingered in prolonged torments on 
board the Spanish hulks. Dupont and all 
the generals were immediately arrested and 
sent to prison, where they lingered, without 
either trial or investigation, for many years 
afterwards. General Marescot, who, though 
in a subaltern rank, had taken a certain part 
in the negotiation, loudly, but in vain, de- 
manded to be brought to a court-martial. 
Neither he nor Dupont, nor any of the supe- 
rior officers connected with the capitulation 
of Baylen were ever more heard of till after 
the Ml of Napoleon in 1814, In 1812, a court 
of inquiry sat on thegenerals, and condemned 
them all : but public opinion was far from 
supporting their decision. Shortly after (1st 
May 1812), an imperial decree forbade, on pain 
of death, any capitulation in the field which 
should amount to a laying down of arms. 
Such was Napoleon's irritation with regard 
to everything connected vrith this conven- 
tion, that, when he afterwards saw General 
L^endre, who, as chief of the staff to Du- 
pont, had offidally affixed his signature to 
the treaty, he was seized with a trembling 
from head to foot, and his indignation found 
vent in these words : — "How, General I did 
your hand not wither when you signed that 
infemoufl capitulation ? " He never after- 
vrards heard Baylen alluded to without evinc- 
ing such indignation as showed how deeply 
it had wounded his mind. — FoT, iv. 110, 
113. 
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his retreat/ : the hos^tals had pre- 
viously been evacuated for Bayonne; 
the heavy artillery, which could not 
be brought away, amounting to eighty 
pieces, was spiked; but the retiring 
monarch and his military satellites 
carried off with them all the jewels 
and precious articles from the palaces 
they had so recently occupied. They 
retired by the great road to Burgos, 
where headquarters were established 
on the 9th August ; the rear-guard 
collecting as it went along all the gar- 
risons of the towns and castles which 
had been occupied by the French 
troops to the south of the Ebro. They 
experienced no molestation from the 
Spaniards during their retreat ; not- 
withstanding which, all the villages 
and hamlets through which they passed 
were given up to pillage, and a great 
number burned to the ground. Soon 
after Joseph reached Burgos, Bessi^res 
arrived with his corps, and Verdier 
came up with the force which had 
been engaged in the siege of Saragossa; 
so that, including Monce/s corps and 
the troops brought up from Madrid, 
above fifty thousand veteran troops 
could, notwithstanding all the losses 
of the campaign, be collected for the 
defence of the Ebro.* 

While this decisive stroke was 
struck in the south of Spain, the con- 
test had already assumed elsewhere a 
sanguinary character ; the success had 
been more checkered in the Catalonian 
mountains ; and the British army, 

* Savary was blamed by Napoleon for this 
retreat to tbe Ebro, and he alleged that the 
line of the Doiiro might have been main- 
tained, and the operations against Saragossa 
in consequence not interrupted. In justice 
to the French general, however, it must be 
observed, that his situation in the capital, 
after the surrender of Dupont, had become 
extremely critical ; and that the losses which 
the troops at the capital had undergone, 
were such as to preclude the hope of a suc- 
cessful stand being made against the united 
Spanish armies which might advance from 
the south. Shortly after his arrival at Ma- 
drid he had written in these luminous and 
explicit terms to the Emperor, in a despatch 
which throws g^eat light on the state of the 
contest at that period :— " It is no longer 
a mere affair in which, by pTmishing the 
leaders, a revolt may be suppressed. If the 
arrival of the King does not pacify the coun- 
try, we shall have a regular war on our hands 



under the guidance 6i Wellinoton, 
had chased the French eagles from the 
rock of Lisbon. 

43. Napoleon, who was by no means 
aware of the almost insurmountable 
obstacles which the tenacious spirit 
and rugged moimtains of Catalonia 
were to oppose to his arms, had direct- 
ed Duhesme to co-operate with Le- 
febvre-Desnouettes in the siege of 
Saragossa. In order to accomplish 
this object, that general, early in June, 
fitted out two corps: the first, four 
thousand five hundred strong, under 
the ordei-s of General Chabran, was 
despatched towards the south, with 
instructions to make itself master of 
Tarragona, and Tortosa, and then pro- 
ceed on and co-operate with Marshal 
Moncey in the attack on Valencia ; 
while the second, imder General 
Schwartz, consisting of three thousand 
eight hundred men, after punishing 
Manresa, destroying the powder-mills 
there, and levying a heavy contribu- 
tion on its inhabitants, was to push on 
to Lerida, and, after securing that im- 
portant fortress, give its aid to Le- 
febvre-Desnouettes before the walls of 
Saragossa. These columns quitted 
Barcelona early in June, and direct- 
ed their march to their respective 
points of destination ; but both ex- 
perienced defeat. The tocsin was 
ringing on aU the hills ; the villages 
were deserted; the woods and higher 
parts of the mountains, the rugged 
passes and inaccessible thickets, formed 

with the troops of the line, and one of exter- 
mination with the peasantry. The system 
of sending movable columns over the pro- 
vinces is likely to induce partial checks, 
which will lead to the spreading of the in- 
surrection. It is indispensable that yoiur 
Majesty should consider Seriously of the 
means of caiTying on the war. We lose four 
hundred men a-month in the hospitals alone ; 
om* army can in no respect be compared to 
that which occupies Germany. Everything 
has been calculated aceordiiig to the turn 
which it was expected affairs would assume, 
not that which they have actually taken. 
Many battalions have not four ofl&cers ; the 
whole cavalry is fit for the hospital tc^ether. 
The crowds of young and presumptuous men 
who crowd the army, contribute rather to 
embarrassment than anything else. There is 
an incalculable difference between such 00x7 
combs and a steady veteran sergeant or offi- 
cer."— Sa vary to Napol^n : FoY, iv. 34, 35; 
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so many raflymg points to the coura- 
geous Somatenes.* 

44. Schwartz, indeed, in his march 
towards Saragossa, forced the celebrat- 
ed pass of Bruch, though beset with 
armed men; but, advancing a little 
farther, he encountered a disaster at 
Casa Mansana. The villagers assailed 
the invaders with showers of stones, 
balls, and even boiling water, from 
the roofs of the houses : the peasants, 
who had fled in disorder a few minutes 
before through the streets, retiu*ned to 
the charge. Threatened on all sides, 
Schwartz resolved to retreat, which he 
effected at first in good order; but his 
advanced guard having attempted, 
during the night, to force the passage 
of the town of Esparraguera, which 
lay on his road, was repulsed with loss, 
and his troops, thrown into disorder 
by that nocturnal check, were never 
able to gain their proper array till 
they foimd refuge, two days after, 
under the cannon of Barcelona. Cha- 
bran, whose route lay through a less 
mountainous district, reached Tarra- 
gona in safety on the 7th, and got jmjs- 
session of that important town with- 
out opposition : but Duhesme was so 
much alarmed by the repulse of 
Schwartz, that he hastily recalled him 
to Barcelona. So dangerous is it to 
make a retrograde movement while 
engaged with an insurrection, that a 
very severe resistance was experienced 
in the retreat, at places where not a 
shot had been fired during the ad- 
vance. Irritated by this opposition 
and the sanguinary excesses of the 
peasants, the French set fire to Villa- 
franca as they retired; and Duhesme 
having sent Count Theodore Lecchi 
with the ItaUan division and Schwartz's 
troops to his assistance, the united 
columns again approached the pass of 
Bruch : but finding the Somatenes 
posted on its rugged cliffe in even 
greater strength than before, they fell 
back after a bloody skirmish, and re- 
gained the shelter of Barcelona, pursued 

* The SomakTUs are the levde -en -masse, 
which, by an ancient law of Catalonia, are 
bound to turn out and defend their par- 
ishes whenever the SoraateT^ or alarm-bell, 
is heard from the churches. — SeeToBENO, 
i-; 309. 



tip to the very gates by the dropping 
fire and taxmting scoffs of their gallant 
though rustic opponents.t 

46. These defeats produced the greater 
sensation, both among the French and 
Spaniards, that they were gained, not 
by regular troops, but by a tumultu- 
ary array of peasants, wholly undisci- 
plined, and most of whom had then 
for the first time been engaged either 
in military service or exercise. They 
occasioned in consequence a universal 
insurrection in Catalonia ; the cities 
equally as the mountains caught the 
flame. The burghers of Lerida, Tor- 
tosa, Tarragona, Gerona, and all the 
towns in the province not garrisoned 
by French troops, closed their gates, 
manned their ramparts, and elected 
juntas to direct measures of defence ; 
while the mountain districts, which 
embraced four-fifths of the province, 
obeyed the animating call of the Som- 
aten, and, under the guidance of their 
parish priests, organised a desperate 
Vendean warfare. Forty regiments, 
of a thousand men each, were ordered 
to be raised for active operations 
among these formidable mountaineers. 
Regular officers were, for the most part, 
obtained to direct their organisation; 
the ranks were in a short time com- 
plete, and, for theservice of light troops, 
were of a very efficient description. 
An equal force was directed to be pre- 
pared as a reserve, in case their moun- 
tain fastnesses should be threatened by 
the enemy. The peculiar nature of 
these extensive and thickly-peopled 
hill-districts, as well as the character 
and resolution of their inhabitants ; 
their rugged precipices, wood -clad 
steeps, and terraced slopes; their vil- 
lages, perched like ejrries on the sum- 
mit of cliffs, and numerous forts and 
castles, each susceptible of a separate 
defence ; their bold and enei^getic in- 
habitants, consisting of lawless smug- 
glers or hardy peasants, long habitu- 
ated to the enjoyment of almost un- 
bounded practical freedom — ^rendered 

t The inhabitants of Bruch, to commemo- 
rate their victory, erected a stone in the paaa* 
with this pompous though laconic inscrip^ 
tion: — " Victores Marengo, AusterUtz, et 
Jena, hie victi fuerunt diebus vi. et xiv, 
Junii, anno 1808."— Foy, iv. 151. 
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this warfare of a peculiarly hazardous 
and laborious description.* 

46. Aware of the necessity of strik- 
ing a decisive blow in the present cri- 
tical state of affairs in the province, 
Duhesme conceived that a sudden 
cowp-de-main against Gerona, which 
lies on the direct road to France, would 
both re-establish his communications, 
which the insurrections in all direc- 
tions had totally intercepted, and strike 
a general terror into the enemy. Ac- 
cordingly, two days after the return of 
the former ill-fated expedition, he set 
out in the direction of that town, with 
six thousand of his best troops, taking 
the coast-road to avoid the fortress of 
Hostalrich, which was in the hands of 
the enemy. After cutting his way 
with great slaughter through a large 
body of Somatenes who endeavoured 
to obstruct his progress, he appeared 
on the 20th before Gerona. Little 
preparation had been made to repel an 
assault ; but the gates were closed, and 
the inhabitants, in great numbers, 
were on the walls prepared to defend 
their hearths. Having at length got 
his scaling-ladders ready, and diverted 
the attention of the besieged by a skir- 
mish with the Somatenes on the plains 
at a distance from the ramparts, the 
assaulting columns suddenly approach- 
ed the walls at five in the afternoon. 
Though they got very near without 

* Though locally situated in an unlimited 
monarchy, the province of Catalonia, like 
those of Navarre and Biscay, has long en- 
joyed such extensive civil privileges as savour 
rather of democratic equality than despotic 
authority. Its social state differs altogether 
from that of Aragon, though they were so 
long united under the same sceptre. No- 
where, except in this mountain repubhc, 
is there so ardent a thirst after political free- 
dom, or so large an enjoyment, at least in 
the moimtainous districts, of its practical 
blessings. The inhabitants cherish the most 
profoimd hatred of the French, whom they 
accuse of having excited their fathers to 
revolt against the government of Madrid, 
and abandoned them, when the contest was 
no longer conducive to their interests. In 
the long and opulent district which runs 
along the sea-shore, and contains the flour- 
ishing seaports of Tarragona, Rosas, and 
Barcelona, commercial intereste prevail; and 
the alliance and consequent trade with Eng- 
land were as much the object of desire as 
the withering union with France had been 
H^ubjectof aversion.—FoT, iv. 137, 138. 



being perceived, and a few brave men 
reached the summit, they were re- 
pulsed in two successive attacks with 
great slaughter; and Duhesme, hav- 
ing in vain tried the effect of a nego- 
tiation to induce a surrender, returned 
by forced marches to Barcelona, har- 
assed at every step by the Somatenes, 
who, descending in great strength from 
the hills, inflicted a severe loss on his 
retreating columns. 

47. After this defeat, the whole 
plain round Barcelona, called the lilo- 
bregat, was filled with the enemy's 
troops ; and General Duhesme, enraged 
at finding himself thus beset in the 
capital of the province, marched out 
against them, a week afterwards, and 
defeated a large body of the peasantry 
at the bridge of Molinos del Rey, cap- 
turing all their artillery. Rallying, 
however, at their old fastnesses of 
Bruch and Igualado, they again, when 
the French retired, returned to the 
Llobregat, and not only shut up the 
enemy within the ramparts of Barce- 
lona, but established a communication 
with the insurgents in the interior, 
along the sea-coast, from the Pyrenean 
frontier to the mouth of the Ebro, the 
whole of which district became the 
theatre of insurrection. Napoleon, to 
whom the prolongation of the war in 
so many different quarters of Spain 
had become a subject of great uneasi- 
ness, no sooner received intelligence of 
these untoward events than he direct- 
ed Duhesme to issue from Barcelonaj 
relieve Figueras, where four hundred 
French were closely blockaded by the 
insurgent peasantry, and afterwards 
carry by assault both Rosas and Gerona, 
General Reille, whom he sent forward 
with a large convoy guarded by five 
thousand men, defeated the Somatenes 
before Figueras, and raised the block- 
ade of that fortress; but when, en- 
couraged by this success, he attempted 
a. coup'de-mam against Rosas, he sus- 
tained a repulse ; and finding himself 
daily more closely straitened by the 
insurgents, was obliged to retire with 
considerable loss towards Gerona. 
About the same time the Spanish 
affiiirs in the whole province acquired 
a degree of consistency to which they 
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had never previoiisly attained, by the 
conclusion of a treaty between Lord 
Collingwood and the Marquis Palacios, 
governor of the RUearic Isles, in virtue 
of which the whole disposable force in 
thoseislands was conveyed to the Catalo- 
nian shores, and thirteen himdred good 
troops were directed towards Qerona, 
At the same time, Palacios himself, 
with four thousand five hundred men, 
and thirty-seven pieces of cannon, 
landed at Tarragona, where their pre- 
sence excited a most extraordinary de- 
gree of enthusiasm. 

48. Meanwhile Duhesme, with the 
main body of his forces, six thousand 
stroug, a considerable train of heavy 
artillery, and everything requisite for 
a siege, set out from Barcelona and 
took the road for Gerona. He was 
long delayed, however, on the road, 
which runs close to the sea-shore, on 
the one side by the fire of an Eng- 
lish frigate, under the command of 
Lord Cochraije, which sent a shower 
of balls among his columns whenever 
they came within range, and by the de- 
sultory but incessant attacks of the 
Somatenes on the other. At length, 
after encountering great difficulties 
and experiencing a heavy loss, he suc- 
ceeded in forcing his way, by the hill- 
road, to Hostafcch, which he sum- 
moned in vain to surrender; and, 
leaving a few troops only to observe 
its garrison, he, by infinite skill and 
no small good fortime, avoided the 
guns of that fortress, and proceeded 
on to Qerona, under the walls of which 
he effected a junction with Reille's 
troops, who had come up from Kosas. 
Their imited strength being now, not- 
withstanding all their losses, above 
nine thousand men, operations in form 
were commenced against the place. 
Before this could be done, however, 
the succours from Majorca had been 
l^hrown into the town ; and as the be- 
siegers were themselves cut off from 
all commimication, both with their re- 
serve ma^zines at Barcelona and with 
the frontier of France, by the inces- 
sant activity of the peasantry, who lay 
in wait for and frequently intercepted 
the convoys, the works advanced very 

TOL, VH. 



slowly. On the 16tE August, however, 
the breach of Fort Montjuich was de- 
clared practicable, and an assault was 
about to commence, when the besieg- 
ers were themselves assailed by a con- 
fused but formidable body, ten thou- 
sand strong, which appeared in their 
rear. 

49. This consisted, one -half of re- 
gular troops, which the Count Calda- 
gues had brought up from Tarragona, 
the other of Somatenes and Miquelets, 
with which he had augmented his 
force during its march along the coast 
of Catalonia. Count Theodore Lecchi, 
who was left in charge of Barcelona, 
was in no condition to oppose their 
passage almost within range of the 
guns of the fortress ; for the troops 
he commanded, hardly four thousand 
strong, were barely adequate to guard 
its extensive works, and the Miquelets 
stationed on the heights which over- 
hang the city, had carried their auda- 
city to such a pitch, as not only to 
keep up a constant fire on the French 
sentinels, but even to make signals to 
the distm-bed multitude in the streets 
to revolt. When this powerful force 
approached Gerona, the besieged made 
a general sally on the French lines, 
and with such vigour that they pene- 
trated into the batteries through the 
embrasures of the guns, spiked the 
heavy caimon, and set fire to the 
works ; while Duhesme, with the great 
body of the besiegers' force, was suffi- 
ciently engaged in observing the ene- 
my which threatened them from the 
outside. Finding it totally impossible 
to continue the siege, Duhesme broke 
up in the night, and, dividing his force 
into two columns, took the road for 
Barcelona. But here fresh difficulties 
awaited him: two English frigates, 
under the able direction of Lord Coch- 
rane, cannonaded and raked the road 
by the sea^coast; overhanging cli£& 
prevented them from, getting out of 
the destructive i^ange ; while the route 
by the mountains in the interior, be- 
sides being closed by the cannon of 
Hostalrich, was in many places steep 
and intersected by ravines, and beset 
by armed peasants, who from the rocks 
2a 
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and woddfl aboTfe, fcepffe up adestructive 
£re upon the troops beneath* la these 
drcunistancesthe Jl^eneh g^neml did 
not hesitate to sacrifice lus artillery 
and stores ; and thus lightened^ he 
succeeded in fighting his way back, by 
mountain-paths on the summit of the 
cliffs which overhang the sea, amidst 
a constant fire, to Barcelona. In this 
disastrous expedition above two thou* 
sand men and thirty pieces of artillery, 
besides extensive stores, were lost ; 
and at its conclusion the French pos- 
sessed nothing in Catalonia but the 
town of Barcelona and the citadel of 



50. Unbounded was the joy which 
these extraordinary successes; in every 
part of Spain excited among its in- 
habitants. The variety of quarters in 
which they had arisen augmented 
their moral effect ; it was supposed 
that popular energy was irresistible, 
when it had triumphed over its ene- 
mies at once in Andalusia and Aragon, 
Valencia and Catalonia. Abandoning 
themselves to a pleasing and allowable, 
though short-lived illusion, the Span- 
iards generally believed that the war 
was at an end ; that the Castilian soil 
was finally delivered from its invaders; 
and that, relieved of all disquietude as 
to the defence of their own country, 
the only question was, when they 
should unite their victorious arms to 
those of the English, and carry the 
torrent of invasion across the Pyre- 
nees into the French plains. These 
enthusiastic feelings rose to a perfect 
climax when the Spanish army from 
Andalusia entered the capital, in great 
pomp, with Castanos at their head^ 
under a majestic triumphal arch, erect- 
ed by the citizens to do honoiu: to 
their arrival ; and'the whole of Spain, 
now delivered from the enemy, with 
the exception of the small portion oc- 
cupied by the French army in Navarre 
and on the Ebro, joined in one tmi- 
versal chorus of national exultation 
and hatred of the invaders. 

51. The press joined its influence to 
increase the excitement. Newspapers, 
warmly advocating liie patriotic cause, 
were established at Madrid, Seville, 
Cadiz, and the other chief towns of 



Spain ; and hf t^mmlsLmiB^^4^ 
mation addM to the general enthtts^ 
asm, as^mach as^ by their extravagant 
boastii^, they weakened the sense of 
the necessity of present exertion, and 
thus diminished the chance of bring- 
ing the contest in the end to a success- 
ful issue. But in the midst of the 
imiversal exultation, it was observed 
with regret that few vigorous or effi- 
cient measures were adopted by the 
many separate and independent juntas 
to prosecute the war against the ene- 
my ; a feeling increased by the cala^ 
mitous issue of the revolt of Bilbao, 
which had taken up arms upon receipt . 
of the glorious news from Andalusia; 
The inhabitants, in the first instance, 
had succeeded in expelling the French 
garrison; but being unsupported by 
any aid from Asturias or Galicia, the 
place was quickly recaptured, with 
great slaughter, by the French divi- 
sion of Merle. This was done by the 
express commands of Joseph Buona- 
parte, to whom this dangerous move^ 
ment, in a town of such importance, 
so near his line of communication with 
France, had been the subject of no 
small disquietude ; and who boasted 
in his despatches, that "the fire of the 
insurrection at Bilbao had been ex- 
tinguished in the blood of twelve hun* 
dred men." 

52. Meanwhile events of a still more 
glorious and decisive character had 
liberated the kingdom of Portugal 
from its oppressors. lu every phase of 
modem history it has been observed 
that Portugal has, sooner or later, fol- 
lowed the course of dianges which 
public feeling had established in Spain ; 
and it was hardly to be expected that 
so great and heart-stirring an event as 
the resurrection of Castilian indepen- 
dence was not to find a responsive echo 
in a kingdom so closely nei^bouringi 
and equally suffering under the evils 
of Qalhc oppression. At a very early 
period, accordingly, symptoms of an 
alanning effervescence had manifested 
themselves in Portugal; and Napo- 
leon, apja-eciating more justly than 
Junot the probable course of events in 
that kingdom, strongly enjoined him 
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to abandon the pompoos proclama- 
tians in which he was endeavouring 
to win the affections of the people, and 
in good earnest to prepare for military- 
operations.* Not anticipating, how- 
ever, any immediate hostilities, he or- 
dered him to detach four thousand 
men to support JBessi^res in Leon, and 
three thousand to co-operate with Du- 
pont in Andalusia, But these detach- 
ments were rendered impossible by 
the pressure of events in Portugal it- 
self. No sooner did the intelligence 
of the massacre at Madrid and the in- 
surrection in Galicia reach Oporto, 
than the Spanish troops there, ten 
thousand strong, dispossessed the 
French authorities and marched off in 
a body towards Galicia, from whence, 
as already mentioned, they were for- 
warded to Leon in time to share in the 
disaster of Rio-Seco. The inhabitants, 
in the first moment of enthusiasm, in- 
stalled insurrectionary authorities in 
room of the French ones who had been 
dispossessed. But affcer the departure 
of the Spanish troops, they became 
alarmed at their own boldbess, and 
hastened to reinstate the tricolor flag, 
and to renew their protestations of 
fidelity to the French general at Lis- 
bon. The moment, however, that he 
was apprised of the events at Oporto, 
Junot made preparations to effect the 
disarming of the Spanish troops in the 
capital ; and with such secresy and de- 
cision were his measures taken, that 
before they were well aware of the 

* ** Wbat is the use," said he, '* of pro- 
mising to the Portuguese what you will 
never have the means of fulfilhng ? Nothing 
is more praiseworthy, without doubt, thsm 
to gain the affections of the people; but it 
should never be forgotten, that the jwimary 
object of a general should be the safety of 
his soldiers. Instantly disarm the Portu- 
gu^e; watch over the soldiers who have 
been sent to tiieir homes, in order that their 
ehie& may not form so many centres of in- 
surrection in the interior. Keep yoiur eye on 
the Spanish troops; secure the important 
fortresses of Almeida and Elvas. Lisbon is 
too large and populous a city; its population 
is nec^arily hostile. Withdraw your troops 
from it; place them in barracks on the sea- 
coast. Keep them in breath — well disci- 
plined, massed, and instructed, in order to 
be in a condition to combat the Bi^Iish 
army, which sooner or later will disembark 
on the coasts of Portugal.**— Napoleon to 
Jmroi, May 24, 1808; Foy, iv. 198, 199. 



danger impending over them, they 
were all Borrounded by greatly supe- 
rior masses of French troops, and com- 
pelled to surrender. By this able 
stroke nearly five thousand Spanish 
troops were made prisoners, who might 
have been highly prejudicial to the 
French cause, if they had succeeded 
in withdrawing and forming the nu- 
cleus of an insiirrection in the interior 
of the country. 

53. The flame, however, excited by 
the glorious intelligence of popular 
successes, which daily came pouring in 
from aU parts of Spain, could not so 
easily be suppressed. The students at 
Coimbra were among the first to take 
up arms ; the mountaineers of Tras-os- 
Montes speedily followed the example ; 
the tocsins were heard in their lovely 
hills, arms and torches gleamed in their 
vine-clad vales; Algarv'es was speedily 
in open revolt; the Alentejo was known 
to be ripe for insurrection, and, at the 
summons of Colonel Lopez de Souza, 
soon after took up arms. Encouraged 
by this revolt in the south, the inhabi- 
tants of Oporto a second time hoisted 
the standard of independence. A 
junta was speedily formed in that 
opulent city, which shared the supreme 
direction of aflairs with the bishop, 
who early signalised himself by his zeal 
in the patriot cause. The insurrection 
in the province of Entre-Douro-e-Minho 
appeared so formidable, that Junot 
directed General Loison with a strong 
division to proceed against it from 
Almeida. But though he at first ob- 
tained some success, yet, as he ad- 
vanced into the mountains, his com- 
munications were so completely cut ofl^ 
and the insurrection appeared so for- 
midable on all sides, that he was 
obliged to return to Lisbon by Celorica 
and Guarda, at which places he routed 
the peasantry with great slaughter.f 
In the south, the patriots gained con-, 
siderable successes against the French 
detachments which endeavoured to 
penetrate into the Alentejo; Abrantes 

t " In this expedition,** says Thi^bault, 
" we lost sixty men killed and one hundred 
and forty womided: of the insurgents at 
least four thousand were killed or wounded 
on the different fields of battle. "— Thi ebault, 
155. 
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was tlireatened by tte insurgents of 
the valley of the Tezers ; the revolt at 
Bija was only extinguished by a bloody 
nocturnal assault of the town,* after 
a rapid march, by a French brigade. 
Surrounded in this manner with em- 
barrassments, Junot, after holding a 
council of war, the invariable sign of 
experienced difficulty, again despatched 
Loison with four thousand men to 
Abrantes, In his progress he had 
several severe actions with the Portu- 
guese peasants, who were dispersed 
with great slaughter, but who evinced, 
by their courage in disaster, what ma- 
terials were to be found among them 
for a formidable resistance in future 
times. He returned to Lisbon, having 
irritated the insurrection more by his 
cruelty than he had overawed it by his 
success. 

54. His recall to the capital was 
rendered necessary by the progress of 
the insurrection elsewhere in the Alen- 
tejo, which had elected a junta, and 
established a sort of provisional gov- 
ernment at Evora. Resolved to strike 
a decisive blow in that quarter, where 
the proximity of English succours from 
Gibraltar rendered the revolt peculiar- 
ly formidable, Jimot fitted out a more 
powerful expedition, consisting of seven 
thousand iiiantry and twelve hundred 
horse, with eight guns, which was sent 
forth under the command of the san- 
guinary Loison. After dispersing seve- 
ral armed assemblages which strove in 
vain to obstruct his progress, this 
general came up with the main body 
of the insurgents posted in front of 
Evora. Ten thousand Portuguese pea- 

* The French general, Thi^ault, boasts of 
this as a great exploit. ** Twelve hundred 
Portuguese were put to death in the con- 
flict : no quarter was shown to any one with 
arms in his hands." Tlie town was after- 
wards set on fire and plundered; and the 
worst military excesses were perpetrated 
against the wretched inhabitants. Keller- 
mann shortly afterwards said, in a procla- 
mation to the people of Alentejo — " Bya 
had revolted; Bija is no more. Its guilty 
inhabitents have been put to the sword; 
its houses deliverecf up to pillage and the 
flames. Thus shall all those be treated who 
listen to the counsels of a perfidious rebel- 
lion, and with a senseless hatred take up 
arms against us."<^Tui£Bault, 135, 1S6; 
SOUTHEY, i. 105. 



sant^, and four thousand Spani^ 
troops, who had advanced to support 
them from Badajoz, were there assem- 
bled, with twelve pieces of cannon. 
They were wholly unable, however, to 
withstand the shock of the French 
legions; at the first onset, the undisci- 
plined peasantry fled from the terrible 
charge of their dragoons. The Spanish 
auxiliaries, seeing themselves left alone 
with the whole weight of the action 
on their hands, retired in haste, and 
were speedily thrown into disorder; 
and in the general confusicm, the vic- 
torious troops entered the town, where 
a feeble resistance only was attempted, 
but an indiscriminate massacre imme- 
diately commenced. Neither age nor 
sex was spared : armed and unarmed 
were inhumanly put to the sword. It 
is the boast of the French historians, 
that while " they lost only two hun- 
dred and ninety, eight thousand were 
slain or wounded on the part of the 
insurgents." Never, while Portuguese 
blood flows in the human veins, will 
the remembrance of that dreadful day 
be forgotten; never will the French be 
any other than an object of execration 
to the descendants of those who perish- 
ed in that inhuman massacre. But the 
cup of human siiffering was full; the 
hour of retribution was fast approach- 
ing; and Loison was awakened from 
his fancied dream of security, and the 
furtherprosecution of his blood-stained 
progress towards Elvas, by intelli- 
gence that a British army had ap- 
peared OFF THE COAST OF PORTUGAL. 

55. Ever since the insurrection in 
the Peninsula had assumed a serious 
aspect, the English government had 
resolved upon sending out powerful 
military succours to its assistance, and 
at length bringing the strength of the 
two nations to a fair trial with land 
forces. Fortunately a body of about 
ten thousand men was already assem- 
bled at Cork, having been collected 
there by the preceding administration, 
forthepurpose of an expedition against 
South America — a proposed diversion 
of force, at a time when every sabre 
and bayonet was required in European 
warfare, which appears almost incon-. 
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ceivable ; imlesB, as Colonel Napier 
sarcastically obserres, it was projected 
in imitation of the Romans, who sent 
troops to Spain when Hannibal was at 
their gates. The command of the ex- 
pedition was given to Sir Arthub 
WzLLESLEr, whose great capacity had 
been evinced in the glorious fields of 
Indian warfare, and more recently in 
the easier conquest of the Danish 
militia. At the same time, General 
Miranda, the able adventurer, who had 
so long been concerned in projects for 
the separation of the Spanish colonies 
from the mother country, was given to 
understand that no coimtenance could 
now be shown by the British govern- 
ment to any such designs. Two small- 
er divisions were soon afterwards pre- 
pared, and set sail from Ramsgate and 
Margate; and orders were sent to Sir 
John Moore, who, with twelve thou- 
sand men, had been sent to Goteborg 
to aid the King of Sweden in his heroic 
defence of his kingdom against Russia 
— an oflPer which that gallant monarch 
declined to accept* — to return forth- 
with to England, to form a further 
reinforcement of the armies in the 
Peninsula. 

56. Though the direction of the Cork 
expedition, however, was intrusted to 
Sir Arthiw, yet a senior officer, Sir Harry 
Burrard, was appointed to supersede 
him in the command shortly aiter he 
landed in Portugal ; who again was to 
retain the supreme direction only until 
Sir Hew Dalrymple arrived from Gib- 
raltar. Thus, in the most momentous 
period of the campaign, that in which 
the British troops were first to be en- 
gaged with the enemy, and when they 
were exposed to all the diJBficulty inci- 
dent to a first landing on a hostile 
shore, they were to be intrusted suc- 
cessively to the command of three dif- 
ferent generals-=-an aiTangement as 
characteristic of the utter ignorance of 
military affairs which at that period 
prevailed in the British government, 
as the cheerful acqtdescence of their 
first commander in the appointment of 

* The particulars of this expedition, and 
the causes of the disagreement with the 
Swedish monarch, will be foimd subsequent- 
ly, chap. Lxx. which tueats of the war be- 
tween Sweden and Bussia. 



any officer, how unknown soever to 
fame, over his head, was of the single- 
hearted feeling and patriotic devotion 
which, in every age, have been found 
to be the accompaniments of real 
greatness.+ 

57. The expedition, under the com- 
mand of Sir Arthur, sailed from Cork 
on the 12th July, but the general him- 
self preceded them in a fast -sailing 
frigate, and arrived at Corunna on the 
20th. He immediately entered into 
communication with the junta of Ga- 
licia, from whom he received* the dis- 
tressing intelligence of the defeat at 
Rio-Seco ; and was also made acquaint- 
ed with the desire of the SpaniM^s in 
that quarter to receive no succours, 

t When Sir A. Wellesley received the com- 
mand of the expedition at Cork, government 
gave him no reason to believe that he was to 
be superseded in the supreme direction of 
it. The first intimation he received of that 
intention was by a letter from Lord Castle- 
reagh, dated 15th July 1808, which reached 
him when at sea, off Moudego Bay. Many 
officers, who had held the situations and 
achieved the victories which he had in 
India, would have at once resigned the com- 
mand in which he was now reduced to so 
subordinate a station; but Sir Arthur acted 
otherwise. In answer to Lord Castlereagh, 
he said — " Pole and Burghersh have ap- 
prised me of the arrangements for the fu- 
ture command of the army. All that I can 
say on the subject is, that whether I am to 
command the army or not, or am to quit it, 
I shall do my best to insure its success ; and 
you may depend on it that I shall not hurry 
the operations, or commence them one mo- 
ment sooner than they ought to be com- 
menced, in order that I may acqmre the 
credit of the success. The government will 
determine for roe in what way they will em- 
ploy me hereafter, either here or elsewhere. ** 
When asked by an intimate fiiend, after his 
return, how he, who had commanded aiTuies 
of 40,000 men, received the Order of the Bath 
and the thanks of parliament, could thus sub- 
mit to be reduced to the rank of a brigadier 
of Infantry, he replied — " For this reason — I 
was nimtJcwdUah, as we say in the East ; I 
have ate of the king's salt; and therefore I 
consider it my duty to serve with zeal and 
promptitude when or wherever the king or 
his government may think proper to employ 
me.** Nor was this disinterested and high- 
minded patriotism and sense of duty with- 
out its final reward. Inferior men would 
probably have thrown up the command, and 
rested on the laurels of Seringapatam and 
Assaye; but Wellington pursued the path o{ 
duty under every shght, and he lived to strike 
down Nai>oleon on the field of Waterloo. — 
Gvhwood'b Despatches, August 1, 1808, voL iv. 
43; and Blackwood: 8 MagaziTte, xli. 714. 
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^xceptin arms, stores, and money, from 
England — a resolution of which it is 
hard to say, after such a disaster, 
whether it savoured more of ma^gnani« 
mous resolution or presumptuous confi- 
dence.* He found the opinion of all 
classes so unanimous in hatred of the 
French, "that no one dared to show 
that he was a friend to them." Having 
supplied the junta, therefore, with two 
hundred thousand poimds in money, 
and assured them of the speedy arrival 
of extensive military stores, which in 
a great measure elevated their spirits 
after their late misfortunes, he pro- 
ceeded to the southward to secure the 
main objects of the expedition: — ^which 
were, in the first instance, an attack 
upon the Tagus ; and afterwards, the 
detachment of such a force to the 
southward as might effectually secure 
Cadiz from any attack by the French 
under Dupout. As the whole force of 
the expedition, when joined by the re- 
inforcements from England, the corps 
of Sir John Moore, and that under 
General Spencer, which was off Cadiz, 
was estimated by government at thirty 
thousand men, it was thought that 
ample means existed to achieve both 
these objects. And as the primary 
condition of all successful military 
efforts by transmarine power, is the 
seeming strong seaports as a base for 
the army, and a point of refuge in case 
of disaster, it is evident that the attain- 
ment of one or both of these objects 
was an indispensable preliminary to 
future operations. It was fortunate, 
however, that subsequent events ren- 
dered the dispersion of the English 
force, and the formation of a double 
base of operations, unnecessary. The 
British army was thereby concentrated 
in Portugal, where it had a strong 

* " Notwithstanding the recent defeat of 
the Galician army, the junta here have not 
expressed any wish to receive the assistance 
of British troops ; and they again repeated, 
this morning, that they could put any num- 
ber of men into the field if they were pro- 
vided with arms and money; and I think 
this disinclination to receive the assistance of 
British troops, is founded in a great degree 
on the objection to give the command of their 
troops to British officers." — ^Wellington to 
LoM) Castlereagh, Corunna, July 21, 1807; 
GuBwooD, iv. 27- 



countiy to defend, a docile population 
to work upon, and a central position 
on the flaii of the French armies in 
Spain to maintain. 

58. Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived at 
Oporto on the 26th, and proceeded on 
with the expedition to Mondego Bay, 
where he arrived on the 30th July. 
Having there received intelligence of 
the surrender of Dupont, he deemed 
all operations in Andalusia unneces- 
sary; and having sent orders to Gene- 
ral Spencer to come round from the 
Bay of Cadiz and join him, he deter- 
mined upon an immediate landing — 
a bold and decisive resolution, con- 
sidering that his own force did not ex- 
ceed ten thousand men,f and Junot 
had fifteen thousand at Lisbon. He 
accordingly issued a proclamation to 
the people of Portugal, eminently de- 
scriptive of the principles of that glo- 
rious struggle which was now about ta 
commence,+ and which his own talents 
and constancy, and the resolution of 
the three nations, now banded to- 
gether, ultimately brought to so glo- 
rious a termination. At first Sir Ar- 
thur thought of landing on the small 
peninsula of Peniche, about seventy 
miles to the north of the Rock of Lis- 
bon; but though the anchorage was 
safe and practicable, it was commanded 

t The exact number was 9280 sabres and 
bayonets— about 10,000 men, including sub- 
alterns and officers. Spencer's corps was 
4793 strong — about 6000 men. — Gubwood, 
iv. 20. 

J " The English soldiers who land upon 
your shores do so with every sentiment of 
friendship, faith, and honour. The glorious 
strugrgle in which you are engaged is for all 
that is dear to man — the protection of your 
wives and children, the restoration of yoiu" 
lawful prince, the independence, nay, the 
existence of your kingdom, the preservation 
of your holy religion. Objects like these can 
only be attained by distinguished examples 
of fortitude and constancy. The noble struggle 
against the tyranny and usurpation of France 
will be jointly maintauiedby Portugal, Spain, 
and England; and, in contributing to the suc- 
cess of a cause so just and glorious, the views 
of his Britannic Majesty are the same as those 
by which you yourselves are animated." — 
A. Wellesley's Letter. It is seldom that a 
proclamation in the outset of a struggle so 
faithfully represents the real objects at issue 
in it ; still seldomer that it so prophetitally 
and truly describes its ultimate result after 
many and long -continued disasters.— Gua- 
wooD, iv. 46, 
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by the gons of the fcnt af its estremity; 
which was still in the hands of the 
enemy. He therefore^ by the advice 
of Sir Charles Cotton, selected in pre- 
ference Mondego Bay, where the whole 
fleet was assembled on the 31st July. 
. 59. On the following morning the 
disembarkation commenced; and not- 
withstanding the obstacles arisingfrom 
a strong west wind and heavy sur^ 
which occasioned the swamping of 
several boats, and the loss of many 
lives, it was completed by the 5th, at 
which time General Spencer witit his 
division came up, and was immediately 
put on shore. He had not received Sir 
Arthur's orders to join ; but with 
great presence of mind, and the true 
military spirit, the moment he heard 
of Dupont's surrender he made sail for 
the Tagus, from whence he was sent 
forward by Sir Charles Cotton to the 
general point of disembarkation. On 
the evening of the 8th the imited 
forces, thirteen thousand strong, bi- 
vouacked on the beach, and on the fol- 
lowing morning the advanced guard 
moved forward, and commenced that 
memorable march which, though often 
interrupted, was destined to be never 
finally arrested till the British cavalry 
passed in triumph from Bayonne to 
Calais. 

60. The troops took the field in the 
highest spirits, and the most perfect 
state of discipline and equipment, con- 
fident in their leader, and not less con- 
fident in themselves ; for even at this 
early period of the war, it was the 
habit of the British soldiers, the habit 
bequeathed by centuries of glory, to 
admit of no doubt as to the issue of 
a combat. The Portuguese generals, 
who had six thousand men, were at 
first most extravagant in their de- 
mands, and would only consent to join 
the English upon condition that their 
troops should all be maintained from 
the British commissariat: a proposi- 
tion so utterly unreasonable, when 
made by the natives of the coimtry to 
their allies, just landed from their ships, 
that it thiis early evinced, what the fu- 
ture progress of the war so clearly de- 
monstrated, that jealousy of foreign 
co-operation, and aversion to foreign 



command^ were neariy as strongly im- 
printed on i^eir minds as hatred of 
the invaders. At length they con- 
sented to let Ckneral Fieyre, with one 
brigade of infantry, fourteen himdred 
strong, and twohundred and fifty horse, 
remain with Sir Arthm?-, but the main 
body was positively prohibited to ad- 
vance beyond Leyria on the road to 
Lisbon. The truth was, that they en- 
tertained a secret dread of the French 
troops, and, deeming the English 
totally inadequate to contend with 
them, they were unwilling to commit 
themselves by their side in a decisive 
affiur. This defection of the native 
troops threw a chill over the British 
army, not from any doubt as to its 
ability to contend, single-handed, with 
the forces of Junot, but from the ap- 
prehensions which it inspired regard- 
ing the sincerity of their allies* pro- 
fessions of zeal against the common 
enemy. Sir Arthur, notwithstanding, 
continued his advance, and was re- 
ceived everywhere by the common 
people with rapturous enthusiasm. 
His route lay by Alcobasa and Caldas, 
which latter place he reached on the 
evening of the 15th; Laborde, who 
commanded a division of five thousand 
French, which Junot, on the first 
alarm, had sent down to the coast, re- 
tiring as he advanced. A trifling skir- 
mish occurred on the same day at 
Obidos, in which a few men were 
killed and wounded on both sides — 
memorable as the scene where British 
blood first flowed in the Peninsular 
war, 

61, Meanwhile, Junot despatched 
orders in all directions to call in his 
detached columns, and concentrate all 
his forces for the protection of lisbon ; 
and Laborde, to give him time to com- 
plete his arrangements, resolved to 
stand firm at R0L19A — a little village 
situated at the southern extremity of 
a large oblong valley, running nearly 
north and south in the bosom of the 
Monte Junta, in the centre of which 
the village and Moorish tower of 
Obidos are situated. His force, five 
thousand strong, including five hun- 
dred horse and five guns, was stationed 
on a small elevated plateau in front of 
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• Boliga, at tke upper end of the valley; 
and the hills on either side which shut 
it in were occupied by detachments, 
who, from amidst the rocky thickets 
jmd close underwood of myrtles and 
gum * cistus with which they were 
covered, threatened to keep up a heavy 
fire on the assailants. Sir Arthur di- 
vided his force into three columns: 
the right, consisting of the Portuguese 
infantry, and fifty horse under Colonel 
Trant, was directed to turn the moun- 
tains in the rear; while the centre, 
under Sir Arthur in person, attacked 
the plateau in front; and the left, 
under General Ferguson, was ordered 
to ascend the hills abreast of Obidos, 
and menace the French right by turn- 
ing it in the mountains. As the centre 
advanced, preceded by nine guns, the 
corps on the right and left moved si- 
mi:dtaneously forward in the hills, and 
the aspect of the body in the plain, 
nine thousand strong, moving majes- 
tically forward at a slow pace, in the 
finest order, opening and constantly 
closing again, when the array was 
broken by trees or houses in the line 
of its advance, strongly impressed the 
French soldiers, most of whom, like 
the British, were that day to make 
their first essay in real warfare against 
an antagonist worthy of their arms. 

62. No sooner, however, was La- 
borde made aware of the risk he ran, 
if he remained in his present situation, 
of being outflainked on either side, 
than he fell swiftly back, in admirable 
order, and took up a second position 
much stronger than the former, in a 
little plain projecting into the valley 
higher up in the gorge of the pass, and 
shut in by close rocky thickets on 
either side. Thither he was rapidly 
pursued by the British — the right, 
centre, and left still moving in the 
same order. Seldom, in the whole pro- 
gress of the Peninsular campaigns, did 
war appear in a more picturesque and 
animating form than in the first en- 

gigement of the British soldiers. The 
ud shouts of the advancing columns, 
re-echoed by the surrounding hills, and 
answered by as confident cheers from 
the enemy; the sharp rattle of the 
musketry among the woods, which j 
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marked the advance of the light troops 
as they drove before them the French 
tirailleurs; the curling wreaths of 
smoke which rose above the foliage, 
and were wafted by the morning air 
up the sides of the mountains, amidst 
the rays of a resplendent sun, formed 
a scene which resembled rather the 
mimic warfare of the opera stage, than 
the opening of the most desperate and 
sanguinary strife recorded in modem 
times. Such was the impetuosity of 
the attack, that the leading troops of 
the centre column, particularly the 
29th regiment, forced their way 
through the gorge of the pass, and 
alone sustained the brunt of the ene- 
my's fire before any of their comrades 
could come up to their assistance. 
But the severity of the concentric dis- 
charges, not merely from the line in 
front, but from the woods on either 
flank, was so great, that this gallant 
regiment, on first emerging into the 
little plain, wavered and broke, and 
their noble colonel. Lake,* as he waved 
his hat to lead them back to the chaige, 
was killed. 

63. At that critical moment, how- 
ever, the 5th and 9th came up, the 
29th rallied, and the whole rushed 
forward with irresistible impetuosity 
upon the enemy. The French were 
obliged to give ground; the position 
.was carried before it was menaced by 
the flank columns getting into its rear. 
Even then the enemy retired slowly 
and in compact order, keeping up a 
continued fire from the rear-guard, and 
exhibiting, equally with the advance 
of the assailants, the 'finest specimen 
of discipline and steadiness amidst all 
the confusion incident to a retreat over 
broken ground and through entangled 
thickets. In this brilliant affair the 
British lost five hundred men killed 
and wounded; the French six hun- 
dred, and three pieces of cannon: and 
as the former, though nearly triple the 
enemy upon the whole, were neces- 
sarily, from the narrow and rugged 
character of the ground, -inferior, in 
the first instance at least, at the point 
of attack, it was hard to say to which 
of these two gallant nations the palm 
* Son of Lord lake, the hero of Indian war. 
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of courage and'skill in this tKeir first 
encounter in the Peninsula was to be 
awarded.* ''Caedes prope par utrin« 
que fuit. .... Hoc principium 
simul omenque belli, ut summae re- 
rum prosperum eventum, itahaud eane 
incruentam ancipitisquecertaminisvic- 
toriam Romanis portendit." + 

64. On the following morning or- 
ders were, in the first instan^, issued 
for the continuance of the pursuit ; 
and it was universally believed in the 
army that the enemy would be pur- 
sued, at the point of the bayonet, to 
the rock of Lisbon. But at noon ac- 
counts arrived at headquarters of the 
arrival of Generals Anstruther and 
Ackland, with their respective brigades 
from England, off the coast ; and, at 
the same time, that Junot had marched 
with all his disposable force out of 
Lisbon to bring matters to the issue 
of a decisive battle. Orders were, there- 
fore, given to suspend the pursuit, and 
the line of march was directed by 
Lourinha to Vimeiba, where head- 
quarters were established on the 19th, 
in order to be near the sea-coast to 

. * In this, as in all the other actions of the 
war, the estimate of the numbers engaged is 
taken from a medium of the accounts on 
both sides ; keeping in view the credit due 
to the different narratives, and the maxim 
testimonia pon4eranda sunt potiiis guam nu- 
meranda. In this affair Sir Arthur estimates 
the French at 6000 men, Thi^bault at 1900, 
Foy at 2500, Toreno at 5000, Thibaudeau at 
3500.— Thieb. 179; GuBW. iv. 81; Foy, iv. 314; 
ToB. ii. 46 ; Thib. vi. 464. With the utmost 
wish to maintain an impartial view, and the 
greatest anxiety to avoid the influence of un- 
due national partiality, it is impossible to 
study the French accounts of the actions in 
the Peninsular war, and particularly the 
numbers engaged and lost on the opposite 
sides, without feeling as great distrust of the 
fidelity of their facts, as admiration for the 
brilliancy of their descriptions and the talent 
of their observations ; and arriving at the 
conclusion, that the two rival races of mo- 
dem Europe have here, as elsewhere, pre- 
served their never-failing characteristics ; and 
that, if the palm for the eagle glance and the 
scientific reflection is fi-equently to be award- 
ed to the writers of the Celtic, the credit to 
honest and trustworthy narrative is in gene- 
ral due to the historians of the Gothic race. 
f " The loss was nearly equal on both sides. 
This first and portentous engagement in the 
war presaged ultimate success, but was not 
less ominous of the desperate and sanguin- 
ary strife by which it was to be attaint. "— 
Livy, book xxl c. 29. 



take advantage of the reinforcements 
which were at hand. On the other 
hand, Junot, having by great exertion 
collected all his disposable force, and 
formed a junction at Torres Vedras 
with the retiring division of Laborde, 
found himself at the head of only four- 
teen thousand men — including, how- 
ever, twelve hundred hoVse and six- 
and-twenty pieces of cannon : so heavi- 
ly had the necessity of occupying many 
different points in a hostile country 
weighed upon and divided the twenty- 
five thousand which still remained at 
his disposal. On the 19th, General 
Anstruther*s brigade was landed, and on 
the 20th General Ackland's ; and these 
reinforcements raised the English army 
to sixteen thousand fighting men, be- 
sides Trant's Portuguese and two re- 
giments which were with Sir Charles 
Cotton off the Tagus. It had, how- 
ever, only eighteen guns, a hundred 
and eighty British, and two hundred 
Portuguese horse ; so that the supe- 
riority of infantry was nearly coimter- 
balanced by the advantage of the ene- 
my in the other arms of war. 

65, Accurately informed of the na- 
ture of the country through which he 
was to advance, Sir Arthur proposed, 
on the 21st, to turn the strong position 
of Torres Vedras and gain Mafra with 
a powerful advanced guard ; while the 
main body was to move forward and 
seize the adjoining heights, so as to 
intercept the French line of retreat by 
Montachique to Lisbon. But Sir Harry 
Burrard, Sir Arthur's superior in com- 
mand, who had now arrived off the 
coast, forbade any such hazardous ope- 
ration, as endangering unnecessarily 
part of the army, when thef orce already 
in hand, and still more the powerful 
reinforcement approaching under Sir 
John Moore, rendered ultimate success 
a matter of certainty without incurring 
any such risk. The troops, therefore, 
were concentratedatVimeira,. and every 
arrangement made for a decisive battle 
on the morrow ; while Junot, having 
mustered every man he could collect 
at Torres Vedras, set out soon after 
nightfall, and advanced, through tedi- 
ous and difficult defiles, to wiliiin a 
league and a half of the British out- 
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posts, where he arrived by sev^n o'clock 
on the following morning.* 

66. The ground occupied by the Brit- 
ish in front of Vimeira, though not 
clearly defined as a military position, 
was yet of considerable strength. The 
village of that name stands in a beauti- 
ful valley, running in a westerly direc- 
tion from the interior towards the At- 
lantic, with the clear stream of the 
Maceira glittering over a pebbly bot- 
tom in its bosom, at the distance of 
about three miles from the sea. Hills 
rise on either side, especially^on the 
northern, where a range of abrupt 
heights overhang the little plain. Over 
the summit of these runs the great 
road from Lisbon, through the hamlets 
of Fontaniel and Ventosa to Louiinha ; 
while on the south-east is a kind of 
high table-land, covered in the ravines 
with myrtle, in the open part bare, 
over which the approach from Torres 
Vedras passes. A still loftier mass of 
heights overlooks these in the rear, 
and lies between them and the sea. 
On this rugged ground the British 
army lay in bivouac on the night 
of the 20tli, the village of Vimeira be- 
ing occupied by a strong detachment, 
and a few pickets stationed on the 
heights towards Torres Vedras, to give 
warning of the arrival of the enemy. 

67. The first information of their 

* The road by which Sir Arthur proposed 
to have advanced from Vimeira to Mafra was 
near the sea-coast ; that by which Junot ac- 
tually came tip from Torres Vedras to Vi- 
meira was farther in the interior, but nearly 
parallel to the former. I^ therefore, the de- 
sign of the EngUsh general had been followed 
but, it v^ould have brought the two armies 
into a position similar to that of the French 
and Prussians at Jena; they would have 
mutually turned and crossed each other in 
their march, and when they came to blows, 
Junot would have fought with his back to 
Oporto and his face to Lisbon, and "Welling- 
ton with his back to Lisbon and his face to 
Oporto. But there would have been this 
essential distinction between the situation 
of the two armies, after having thus mu- 
tually passed each other— that Junot, cutoff 
from all his reserves and supplies at Lisbon, 
would have been driven, in case of disaster, 
to a ruinous retreat through the insurgent 
and hostile mountains of the north of Portu- 
gal; whereas Wellington, backed by the sea, 
and having his fleet, containing powerful re- 
inforcements, to fall back upon, would have 
fought in a comparatively a!dvant£^eous po- 
sition. There can be little doubt that, in 



approach was obtained' at midnight; 
when a horseman in haste rode up to 
Sir Ariiiur with the aiccount that 
Junot*s whole army, said to be twenty 
thousand strong, was approaching. 
Shortly before sunrise, a cloud of dust 
was seeiL to arise in the direction of 
the road leading from Tiorres Vedras 
to Lourinha — column after column 
were soon after discerned, through 
the morning dawn, to cross the sky* 
line of the opposite eminences, and it 
was evident tl^t the French were bear- 
ing down in great force on the British 
left. After they descended from the 
heights on the opposite side, however, 
the direction of their march could no 
longer be distinctly traced, and the 
advanced guards were upon the Eng- 
lish videttes almost as soon as they 
were perceived. But Sir Arthur, con- 
cluding from the line of the road on 
which they were moving, that the left 
was the principal object of attack, had 
meanwhile ordered four brigades suc- 
cessively to cross the valley from the 
heights on the south to those on the 
north of the stream, and before the ac- 
tion began that part of the line was 
secure. Observing the rapid concen- 
tration of troops on the. English left, 
the French accumulated their forces 
on their own right. General Laborde 
commanded a column, six thousand 

these circumstances, defeat to Junot would 
have been attended with decisive conse- 
quences, and that Wellington was pursuing 
the plan of an able commander in throvdng 
himself in this manner upon his enemy's line 
of communication without compromising his 
own: the great object and most decisive 
stroke which can be dealt out in war. At 
the same time it is not surprising that Sir 
Harry Burrard, who came in on the broad- 
side of the affidr, and could not be supposed 
to appreciate, so clearly as the commander 
actually engaged, the vital importance of not 
delaying an hour the proposed night-march 
between the sea and the hills, shotdd have 
declined to plunge at once into so perilous 
an operation. His real error consisted in 
interfering at all with an important and de- 
licate military operation, at a time when it 
was on the eve of execution by an able and 
experienced general ; and the chief fault lay 
with the government in subjecting the army, 
at such a critical time, to the successive com- 
mand of three different generalft, who could not 
be supposed properly to enter into, or tho- 
roughly uiiderstand, the operations in the 
course of execution at the time when they 
successively assumed the direction. 
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strong, whlcli advanced against the 
centre ; while Brennier, wiSi his divi- 
sion of five thousand, moved against 
the left of the British; and the reserve 
under Kellermann, with the cavalry 
led by Margaron, in all about three 
thousand men, was ready to support 
any point where their aid might be re- 
quired. Generals Ferguson, Nightin- 
gale, and ]^wes commanded the Eng^ 
lish left, Ackland united the left to 
the centre, which, strongly grouped to- 
gether in the valley in front of Vimeira, 
was formed of the brigades of An- 
struther and Fane ; while, on the right. 
Hill's brigade, in a massy colimm, 
rested on the summit of the heights 
which formed the southern botmda^of 
the valley. 

68. The action began with the head 
of Laborde's colimm, which, advancing 
with the utmost impetuosity against 
the British centre, first came in con- 
tact with the 50th regiment. Its light 
troops were driven in with great vigour, 
and the French mounted the hill to the 
south-east of Vimeira with loud cries 
and all the confidence of victory. But 
when they reached the simimit, they 
were shattered by a well-directed fire 
from the artillery, disposed along the 
front of the English line on the edge 
of the steep; and their troops were 
arrested by the efiect of the shrapnel- 
shells, then first \ised against them, 
which, after striking down by a point- 
blank discharge whole files of soldiers 
in front, exploded with all the devas- 

* Colonel Walker, of the 50th regiment, 
finding his battalion, which hivi only 700 
bayonets in the field, unable, by a direct re- 
sistance in fix>nt, to withstand the assault of 
above 2000 men in colunm, whom Laborde 
led on, most skilfully drew it up obliquely 
to their advance, with the left, against which 
they were directed, thrown back. The effect 
of this was to expose the fiank as well as front 
of the French column to the British fire, al- 
most every shot of which told on their crowd- 
ed ranks, while a small number only could 
return the discharge, and the numerous ranks 
in rear were perfectly useless. When the com- 
mand to charge was given, the British regi- 
ment in line came down in compact order on 
the French column, partly on its front and 
partly on its flank, and in the attempt to 
deploy jmd form line to withstand the fevel- 
led steel, they almost unavoidably broke and 
fled. This method of resisting the French 
attack in column was very frequently after- 



tation of bombs in the rear. Whil6 
yet breathless with their ascent, they 
received a discharge within pistol-shot 
from the 60th, and were immediately 
charged with the bayonet with such 
vigour, that ere the rush took place 
they broke and fled.* At the same 
time Fane's brigade repulsed, with 
equal success, an attack on the village 
of Vimeira in the vaUey, and, after a 
desperate contest, seven pieces of can- 
noUiWere taken in that quarter; while 
the few horsemen with the army who 
were there stationed broke forth among 
the retreating lines with great execu- 
tion. But pursuing their advantage 
too far, they were assailed, when in 
disorder, by the superior troops of the 
French cavalry, and almost cut to 
pieces. Kellermann's reserve of grena- 
diers now advanced to the attack^ but 
these choice troops, though at first suc- 
cessful, were, after a desperate struggle, 
repulsed in disorder by the 43d. 

69. While these successes were achiev- 
ed in the centre, a most severe conflict 
was going on in the hills to the left, 
where the road to Lourinha traverses the 
steep heights to the north of Vimeira. 
Brennier and Solignac commanded in 
that quarter ; and as Junot perceived 
that their attack did not at once prove 
successful, they were supported in the 
end by the whole reserve of infantry 
imder Kellermann. The French, im- 
der Solignac, preceded by a cloud of 
light troops, came on with the utmost 
impetuosity, and first encountered For- 
wards employed by Wellington, and always 
with the same success. It can hardly fail of 
proving successful, if the part of the line 
menaced by the head of the column can be 
relied on to vnthstand the shock tiU the fire 
of the other parts on the flank of the column 
has produced the desired effect ; but unless 
this is the case, the column will break the 
line, and, deploying against the obHque line, 
now itself taken in flaok, soon drive it off the 
the field. Of all the European troops, the 
British are the only ones by whom this haz- 
ardous, but, if successful, decisive mode of 
resisting the attack in column was habitually 
practised. GreneralLoison, who witnessed this 
able movement, desired, after the Conven- 
tion of Cintra, to be introduced to Colonel 
Walker, and, with true military frankness, 
congratulated him on the steadiness and tal- 
ent with which he had, with a battalion line, 
withstood the formidable attack of the Frendi 
column. — Scott's Napoleon, vi 235. 
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guson's brigade on the summit of the 
ridge. Several terrible dischsa-ges of 
musketry were exchanged between 
•Uiese dauntless antagonists with ex- 
traordinary execution on both sides, 
as the firearms, almost within pistol- 
shot, told with murderous effect on 
the dense array of either line. At 
length, however, the three English 
regiments which had hitherto singly 
maintained the combat, (the 40th, 36th, 
and 71st), being supported by three 
others, levelled their bayonets, and, 
rushing forward with irresistible im- 
petuosity, drove the French line head- 
long down the steep, with the loss of all 
its artillery. So dreadful was the exe- 
cution by the bayonet on this occasion, 
that the whole front line of one of the 
French regiments went down like grass 
before the scythe, and three hundred 
men lay dead as they had stood in their 
ranks. 

70. Brennier's brigade, however, stiQ 
remained — and with these troops Ju- 
not made a gallant attempt to regain 
the day. Forming his men under 
cover of the rocks and woods which 
concealed them from the enemy, Bren- 
nier, vrith his columns in admirable 
order, came suddenly upon the vic- 
torious British as they were lying on 
the ground in loose array in the valley, 
reposing after their success, and, sud- 
denly charging, drove them back, and 
retook the guns. But his triumph was 
only momentary. The surprised troops 
rallied upon the heights in their rear, 
to which they had been driven, and 
facing about, poured in a destructive 
volley upon their pursuers; and im- 
mediately charging back again with a 
loud shout, not only again captured 
the artilleiy, but made Breunier him- 
self prisoner, and drove the enemy a 
second time in utter confusion down 
the hiU, So complete was the rout, 
that Solignac's brigade was driven off 
the ground in a different direction from 
Brennier's ; the former general was 
desperately wounded, and his troops 
would all have been made prisoners 
had not an unexpected order from 
Sir Harry Burrard obliged Ferguson to 
halt in the midst of his success. The 
broken French upon this rallied and 



reunited, and the whole fell back tp 
the heights on the opposite side of 
the valley, considerably to the north 
of the ground from which they had 
commenced their attack in the morn- 
ing — leaving in the hands of the vic- 
tors thirteen pieces of cannon, a large 
quantity of ammimition, and four hun- 
dred prisoners, besides two thousand 
who had fallen on the field. The Eng- 
lish had to lament the loss of nearly 
eight hundred men in killed and 
wounded. 

71. Like the aUied sovereigns at 
Austerlitz, Junot had made his at- 
tack by a flank-march directed in 
echelon athwart the front, against the 
left of the British in position ; and his 
disaster, like theirs, was in a great 
measure owing to that cause, which 
brought his different columns not si- 
multaneously, but at successive periods 
into action. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
had as decisive success in his power 
as Napoleon at the close of the day ; 
for not only had the three brigades 
under Hill on the right, and the Portu- 
guese, never fired a shot, but two 
other brigades had suffered very little. 
The entire army was in excellent order 
and the most enthusiastic spirits ; the 
shouts of victory, the triumphant 
clang of trumpets, was heard along 
their whole line ; and from the direc- 
tion which the broken French had 
taken after their defeat, they were 
entirely cut off from the retreat to 
Lisbon. On the other hand, the Brit- 
ish, who had repulsed their oblique 
attack, and driven them off in a north- 
easterly direction, were masters of the 
great road by Torres Vedras to the 
capital. This situation of things pro- 
mised the greatest results to imme- 
diate activity. Sir Arthur was fully 
aware of the vast advantages thus 
placed within his grasp, and prepared, 
by immediate and decisive operations, 
instantly to turn them to the best ac- 
count. He proposed with the five 
brigades on the left, about nine thou- 
sand men, and the Portuguese, five 
thousand more, to follow up his suc- 
cess against the retreating columns of 
the enemy, now blended together in 
great confusion on the opposite heights. 
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and drive them as far as possible back 
in a north-easterly direction over the 
Sierra da Baragueda, away from the 
capital; while the brigades of Hill, 
Anstruther, and Fane, sis thousand 
strong, should make straight for the 
defile of Torres Vedras, which lay 
open to the south, and thence push on 
to Montachique, and cut off all retreat 
on the part of the French to Lisbon. 
Considering that Junot had lost two- 
thirds of his artillery, and great part 
of his reserve park of ammunition, 
there can be no doubt that this opera- 
tion would have proved successful, 
and that not only would Lisbon have 
fallen an easy prey to the victors, but 
Junot himself, driven to an eccentric 
and disastrous retreat through an 
insurgent and mountainous country, 
almost destitute of roads, would have 
be^n too happy to find shelter under 
the cannon of Almeida with half his 
forces. 

72. Orders to this effect were already 
given, and the army was preparing to 
execute them, when the assumption of 
the command by Sir Harry Burrard at 
once arrested the career of victory. 
That officer, who had arrived on the 
field with his staff early in the day, 
had with generous forbearance de- 
clined to take the command from Sir 
Arthur during the battle ; but after 
it was over, considering the respon- 
sibihty of ulterior operations as rest- 
ing on himself, he gave orders to halt 
at all points, and remain in position at 
Vimeira till the expected reinforce- 
ments under Sir John Moore joined 
the army. Sir Arthur, in the strongest 
terms, and with military frankness, 
represented to his superior general, on 
the field of battle, the inestimable im- 
portance of instantly following up the 
beaten enemy, driving him still farther 
to the north-east^ and interposing be- 
tween his disordered columns and the 
strong defiles of Torres Vedras, the 
real gates of the capital. But all was 
in vain. Sir Harry Burrard, though a 
respectable veteran, had none of the 
vigour or daring requisite for decisive 
success; he belonged to the old school, 
by whom one battle was considered 
sufficient work for one week, and deem- 



ed it imprudent, when the artillery- 
horses were fatigued, and the cavalry 
destroyed, to hazard anything by a 
further advance, the more especially 
as ultimate success without any risk 
was cei'tainly to be looked for upon 
the arrival of Sir John Moore's division. 
He persisted, accordingly, in his reso- 
lution not to move from his ground : 
the precious moments were lost, never 
to be regained ; the disordered French, 
seeing with astonishment that they 
were not pursued, re-formed their 
ranks. Junot, that very night, by a 
forced and circuitous inarch, regained 
the defiles of Torres Vedras, and se- 
cured his retreat to the capital ; while 
Sir Ai-thur, seeing the opportimity 
was lost, and concealing the bitterness 
of his disappointment imder an affect- 
ed gaiety, said to the officers of his 
sta^ "Gentlemen, nothing now re- 
mains to us but to go and shoot red- 
legged partridges."* 

73. Sir Harry Burrard's tenure of 
the supreme direction of affairs was of 
short duration. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 22d, Sir Hew Dalrymple 
arrived from Gibraltar, and immediate- 
ly landed and assumed the command ; 
so that within thirty hours a pitched 
battle had been fought, a decisive 
operation rejected, and three succes- 
sive commanders called to the direc- 
tion of the army. After consulting 
with Sir Arthur and Sir Harry, and 
getting the best information he could, 
he resolved to advance on the 23d 
against Junot, now in position at Tor- 
res Vedras; and orders to that effect 
had already been issued, when infor- 
mation was brought that a French flag 
of truce had reached the outposts. 
It proved to be General KeUermann, 
with a proposal from Junot for a sus- 

* Lord Burghersh, in his evidence before 
the court of inquiry, declared,— "I recollect, 
that on the evening of 21st August^ Sir 
Arthur Wellesley urged Sir H. Burrard to 
advance, giving as a reason that his right 
was some miles nearer to Torres Vedras than 
the enemy ; that he had four brigades that 
hadnotbeenengafi^; that Toires Vedras was 
the pass by which the enemy must retire to 
Lisbon, and that» in his opinion, 1^ that 
movement no part of the French army could 
reach Lisbon." — Evidence, CouH of Inquiry : 
GuRWOOD, iv. 214. 
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pension of aims, with a view to ih.& 
evacuation of Portugal. 

74 In truth, ihe situation of JuJiot 
since, i^ battle of Vimeira had been, 
sueh^ that he had na long^ any alter- 
native to adopt. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 22d, a council of war was 
held at Torres Vedras ; and the pro- 
verb almost invariably holds good, that 
such a council never fights. The 
French generals were aware that a 
powerful reinforcement, under Sir John 
Moore, was on the eve of landing ; 
that a city containing three hundred 
thousand agitated and hostile citizens 
was in the rear ; that the forts and 
points of defence which it contained 
were hardly tenable against an army 
of thirty thousand English troops ; 
and that to attempt a retreat through 
Portugal, intersected as it was by 
mountain torrents and almost inacces- 
sible ridges, in the face of an insurgent 
population, and piu*sued by a victorious 
army, could not fail to be attended 
with the greatest disasters. In these 
cireimistances, it was unammously 
agreed that enough had been done for 
the honour of the imperial arms, and 
that to endeavour to obtain by nego- 
tiation a convention which might re- 
store the army to the French soil, and 
ultimately to renewed operations in 
the north of Spain, was the most pru- 
dent course which could be adopted. 
General Kellermann was selected for 
this delicate mission, and it could not 
have been intrusted to more skilful 
hands. Enjoying a European reputa- 
tion, not less from the glory of his 
father, the hero of Valmy, than from 
his own invaluable achievements on 
the field of Marengo, he was at the 
same time possessed of all the tact 
and finesse in which the French diplo- 
matists excel all those of Europe, with 
the exception of those of Russia. 

75. Perceiving from some hints 
dropped in conversation by the Eng- 
lish general, Sir Hew Daliymple, and 
his brother officers, who were not 
aware that he understood their lan- 
guage, that they were far from pos- 
sessing the confidence of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley in the results to be ex- 
pected from immediate and decisive 



operations^ he began by re'presfentiiig, 
in the most favourable colours, the 
strength of the French army and the 
nimgnitude of its resources, especially 
from the aid of the sailors and artil- 
lery of the Russian fleet, as well as the 
resolution of its commander, whom he 
described as determined to bury him- 
self under the ruins of Lisbon rather 
than submit to any conditions deroga^ 
tory to the honour of the imperial 
arms. Having thus effected his ob- 
ject of producing an impression as to 
the protracted and doubtful nature of 
the contest which awaited them, if 
hostilities were persisted in, he gradu^ 
ally opened the real object of his mis- 
sion, which was the conclusion of an 
armistice preparatory to a convention 
for the evacuation of Portugal. The 
terms proposed were, that the French 
army should not be considered as 
prisoners of war, but be sent back to 
France by sea, with their artillery^ 
arms, and baggage; that their parti- 
sans in the country should not be dis* 
quieted on account of their political 
opinions, but, so far as they desired it, 
be permitted to withdraw with their 
effects; and that the Russian fleet 
should remain in Lisbon as in a neuf 
tral harbour. The two first conditions 
were acceded to without any difficulty 
by all the English generals ; but Sir 
Arthur Wellesley strenuously opposed 
the last, and it was at last agreed to 
refer it to the decision of Sir Charles 
Cotton, who positively refused to agree 
to it. Foiled in this attempt to extri- 
cate the Russian fleet from their awk- 
ward situation, the French general 
was obliged to leave them to their 
fate, and a separate convention was 
some days afterwards concluded with 
Admiral Siniavin, the Russian com* 
mander, in virtue of which the whole 
fleet was to be conducted to England 
and retained in deposit till the conr 
elusion of a geneiul peace, and the 
officers and crews to be transported to 
Russia at the expense of the British 
govenmient, without any restriction as 
to their future service.* 

* The Convention of Cintra excited such a 
clamour at the time, "both in the British and 
Peninsular nations, that a short summary 
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76. Posteiiij will scarcely be able 
to credit the universal borst of indig- 
nation with which the intelligence of 
this convention was received, both in 
the Peninsular nations and the British 
Islands. Totally incapable of appreci- 
ating the real importance of the acqui- 
sition of Portugal at one blow on the 
future progress of the war, the inhabi- 
tants of all th^e countries united in 
condemning a treaty which was thought 
to step between them and the glory 
which they had earned, or the ven- 
geance which was their due. The 
Portuguese, though they had been in 
no hurry to confront tiie invader in 
the field, and were strangers to the 
glories of Roliya and Vimeira, were 
yet loud in their complaints of the 
capitulation which had been granted ; 
and bitterly inveighed against the 
clauses which, under the specious veil 
of protecting private property, in ejQfect 
gave the public robbers the means of 
securely carrying off the stores of pri- 
vate and ecclesiastical plunder wluch 
they had amassed. The Spaniards 
re-echoed the same sentiments; and, 
with some appearance of reason, con- 

of its leading provisions is indispensable. 1 1 
yras provided that the French should evacu- 
ate the forts of Lisbon and whole kingdom 
of Portugal, and be conveyed to France, v^ith 
their artillery and sixty rounds of ammuni- 
tion to each gun, and with liberty to serve 
again; all other artillery, arms, and ammtmi- 
tion, to be delivered up to the British army 
and navy; the French army to cany with 
them all their ec^uipments, the cavalry their 
horses, and the individuals their property ; 
the sick and wounded to be intrusted to the 
care of the British government, and returned 
to France when convalescent : the fortress^ 
of Blvas, Almeida, Peniche, and Palmela to 
be delivered up as soon as British detach- 
meats could be sent forward to take posses- 
sion of them ; all subjects of France to be 
protected who are domiciliated in Portugal; 
all their property of every description to be 
goarazite^ to the French citzens in Portu- 
gal ; no inhabitants of that counfay to be 
disquieted on account of their political con- 
duct or. opinions; the Spanish troops in the 
custody of the French armies to beUb^ated. 
By the suKJiementary convention in r^ard 
to the Bussian fleet, it was stipulated that 
it should be conveyed to Great Britain, to 
remain in deposit with all its stores till sis 
months alter the conclusion of a genersd 
peace : and the officers and men meanwhile 
to be returned to Russia, without any re- 
striction as to their future service.— <}ub- 
WOOD, iv. 113, 117. 



tiasted the sorrend^ oi Dtxpcmt'a 
corps at Baylen with the unhappy eon* 
vention, which tended only to remove 
the French army from a situation 
where it was detached from the re- 
mainder of the imperial forces, and 
ran the most imminent hazard of being 
made prisoners of war, to one where 
it nught be more advantageously and 
securely employed in forming the 
right wing of the army with which the 
invasion of the Peninsula was again to 
be attempted. Roused to the very 
highest pitch of enthusiasm by the 
early and decisive successes which had 
attended their arms — ^panting for their 
full share of the glories which had 
been won — and nothing doubting that 
an unconditional surrender would im- 
mediately follow, and that they should 
soon see a marshal of France and 
twenty thousand men arrive as prison- 
ers of war at Spithead, the British 
people abandoned themselves to un^ 
bounded vexation when the capitula- 
tion was announced which was to con- 
vey them, without that last disgrace 
being incurred, to swell the invader^s 
ranks at Rochefort and L'Orient. 

77. In vain were the Park and 
Tower g»ms fired on this as on other 
triumphs of our arms; the public 
voice refused to join in the acclama- 
tions; the press, both in the metro- 
polis and the provinces, loudly con- 
demned the convention as more dis^ 
graceful than even those of the Helder 
and Closter-seven, where the British 
troops had been constrained to sue for 
terms of accommodation. Many of 
the public journals refused to stain 
their pages by the obnoxious articles, 
and others appeared with their col- 
umns in mourning, as in a season of 
national calamity; public meetings 
were held in most parts of England, 
to express the general indignation; 
and call for the pimishment of the 
guilty parties ; and to such a length 
did the outciy proceed, that it was 
deemed indispensable by government 
to consent to a court of inquiry. 
Such a court was accordingly appoint- 
ed, consisting of highly respectable^ 
though somewhat antiquated officers, 
who, after a full investigation, arrived 
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at the conclusion that, considering the 
extraordinary manner in which three 
successive commanders had been in- 
vested vyith the direction of the army 
after the battle of Vimeira, it v^as not 
surprising that that victory had not 
been more vigorously followed up; 
that unquestionable zeal and firmness 
had been exhibited by all the three 
generals; and that, in the whole cir- 
cimistances of the case, no further pro- 
ceedmgs were necessary. The general 
odium attached to Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
as the senior officer in command at 
the time the convention was signed; 
though it was evident that the chief 
fault in the case, if there was fault at 
all, lay with Sir Harry Burrard, as the 
commander-in-chief when the decisive 
march to Torres Vedras was declined. 
Such was the universal discontent, 
that neither of these two generals, not- 
withstanding the acquittal of the 
court-martial, were again employed in 
any considerable command in the 
British army; and it required all the 
family influence and early celebrity of 
the hero of Assaye and Vimeira to 
save the future conqueror of Napoleon 
from being cut short on the threshold 
of his career, for no fault whatever of 
his own, by the very people upon 
whom he had conferred an inesti- 
mable benefit.* 

78. The English people in general 
arrive in the end at more sober and 
rational opinions on political subjects 
than any other of whom history has 
preserved a record. But they are prone, 
in the first instance, in a most extra- 
ordinary degree, to delusions or fren- 
zies, which almost amoimt to national 
insanity. The cruel injustice with 
which they persecuted Sir Robert Calder 
for having gained a victory, perhaps 
the most momentous in its iiltimate 
consequences, and most vital to the 
Bafety of the country of any recorded 
jn the British annsds, is an instance 

* At the meeting of parliament, the public 
thanks of both Houses were voted to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley for the battle of Vimeira. 
But he nanx)wly escaped, notwithstanding 
all his glory and the influence of his brother, 
Marquis Wellesley, the obloquy consequent 
on the CJonvention of Cintra.— GuRWOon, iv. 
239, 241. 



of such delusion; the universal and 
senseless clamour raised about the 
Convention of Cintra, an example of 
such frenzy. There cannot be a doubt, 
not only of its expedience at the junc- 
ture when it was concluded, but of its 
having been the means of acquiring 
the basis on which the whole future 
successes of the British arms were rest^ 
ed. Having missed, perhaps through 
an excess of caution, the opportunity 
of following up, according to Sir Ar* 
thur Wellesley's advice, the brilliant 
success of Vimeira on the evening of 
the battle, nothing remained but to 
close vdth the highly advantageous 
offer, which at once liberated Portugal 
from its oppressors, and secured the 
best possible base for future opera- 
tions. The sea, sterile and impro- 
ductive if in the rear of the forces of 
any other power, is the source of 
strength, and vigour to the British 
arm;es; to them every tide is fraught 
with plenty, every wind wafts the 
sinews of war on its gales. Thence- 
forward Lisbon became the great 
place d'arrnes to the English army, the 
stronghold of defence in periods of dis- 
aster, the reservoir from whence all 
the muniments of war were drawn in 
prosperous times. To have missed the 
opportunity of at once, and in the out- 
set of the campaign, acquiring such a 
position, for the vain glory of possibly 
compelling a French corps and mar- 
shal, after a bloody siege of several 
months* duration, to. lay down their 
arms in Lisbon, Elvas, or Almeida, 
would have been sacrificing the solid 
advantages of war for its empty hon- 
ours. The restoration of twenty thou- 
sand defeated and dispirited soldiers 
to the standards of the enemy, was a 
matter of little consequence to a sove- 
reign who had seven hundred thou- 
sand disciplined men at his command; 
the loss of a whole kingdom, of a chain 
of strong fortresses, of an admirable 
harbour, of ten sail of the line to his 
ally, of the preMige of victory to him- 
self, was a calamity of a very different 
description. 

79. Napoleon showed clearly in what 
light he viewed the acquisition of such 
advantages to the French arms, when, 
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in the outset of his career, he stipulated 
only, in return for his glorious suc- 
cesses in the Maritime iJps, the ces- 
sion of the Piedmontese fortresses 
from the cabinet of Turin ; and when, 
after the triumph of Marengo, he at 
once allowed the Austrian army, cut 
ojff from the Hereditary States and 
thrown back on Genoa, to retire un- 
molested to the Muicio, provided only 
they ceded Alessandria, Tortona, and 
the other strongholds in the west of 
Lombardy, as the reward of victory. 
On the present occasion he felt quite 
as strongly the vast importance of the 
fortified basis for future operations, so 
advantageously situated on the edge of 
the sea, and on the flank of the Penin- 
sular plains, which had thus, in the 
very outset of their career, been wrest- 
ed from him by the British arms: had 
the advantage been gained by himself, 
he would have made Europe ring from 
side to side with the triumph which 
had been achieved. As it was, he mani- 
fested the utmost displeasure at the 
generals who were engaged in the Con- 
vention of Cintra ; and Junot, in par- 
ticular, never afterwards regained his 
confidence or esteem, "I was about," 
said he, "to send Jimot to a coimcil of 
war; but happily the English got the 
start of me by sending their generals 
to one, and thus saved me from the 
pain of punishing an old friend."* 
80. Many causes conspired to make 

♦ *'He/* says the Duchess of Abrante^ 
*• to whom the whole life of Junot was de- 
voted, alone viewed in a Mae light the Con- 
vention of Cintra. Everything which was 
not a triumph he regarded as a defeat; and, 
like Augustus, he never ceased to demand 
his legions from all those who had not suc- 
ceeded in conducting his young conscripts, 
hju*dly emei-ged from boyhood, to victory." 
— D'Abrantes, xii. 64, 102. 

The Duke of Wellington's opinion on the 
expedience of the Convention of CLntra was 
equally clearly expressed, *' If we had not 
negotiated," said he, ** we couldnot have ad- 
vanced before the 30th, as Sir John Moore's 
corps was not ready till that day. The 
French would by that time have fortified 
their positions near Lisbon, which, it is pro- 
bable, we could not have heen in a situa- 
tion to attack till the end of the first week 
in September. Then, taking the diance of 
the lad weather depriving us of the com- 
munication with the fleet of tomspcnts and 
victuallers, and delaying and rendering more 

VOL. vn. 



the execution of the Convention of 
Cintra a matter of great difficulty to 
all the contracting parties. The French 
troops, from the time it was concluded, 
were constantly kept together in masses, 
encamped on the heights and forts, 
with cannon directed down the princi- 
pal streets which led to their bivouacs. 
Notwithstanding these formidable pre- 
parations, and the proximity of the Brit- 
ish forces, who, early in September, ap- 
proached close to Lisbon, it was foimd 
to be impossible to prevent the indig- 
nation of the populace from finding 
vent in detached acts of aggression. 
Crowds of infiuiated peasants inces- 
santly thronged into the city, decorat- 
ed with ribbons, vociferating shouts of 
triumph, and bearing on their hats 
the favourite motto, "Death to the 
French!" At night the discharge of 
firearms or explosion of petards was 
heard on all sides, occasioned by skir- 
mishes between the enraged populace 
and the French advanced posts. Loison, 
whose unnecessary cruelty had ren- 
dered him in an especial manner the 
object of universal hatred, was men- 
aced by a serious attack; while other 
generals, especially Travot, who had 
executed their orders with human- 
ity, were not only unmolested, but 
traversed the streets alone in per- 
fect safety : a fact, as Colonel Napier 
justly observes, extremely honourable 
to the Portuguese, and conclusive as 

difficult and precarious om* land operations, 
which after adl could not have been effectual 
to cut off the retreat of the French across 
the Tagus into Alentejo, I was clearly of 
opinion, tJiat the best thing to do was to consent 
to a convention, and allow tJiem to evacuate 
Portugal. The details of the Convention, 
and the agreement to suspend hostilities, is 
a different matter; to both of them I have 
very serious objections. I do not know 
what Sir Hew Dalrymple proposes to do, 
or is instructed to do ; but if I were in his 
situation I would be in Madrid with 20,000 
men in lesstlian a month from this time." — 
Sib a. WELLESLEYto Charles Stuart, Esq., 
1st September 1808; Gurwood, iv. 121. Here 
is the clearest evidence of the advantageous 
results of obtaining so early in the campaign 
the great fortified base of Portugal for the Brit- 
ish operations. Sir Arthur in a month int>- 
pose-d to have had twenty thousand men in 
Madrid ! He is a bold man who, on such a sub- 
jecti dissents from the concurring opinions of 
Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington. 
2b 
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to the misconduct of the obnoxious 
officers. 

81. But these difficulties, great as 
they were, soon sank into insignificance 
when compared with those which arose 
from the discoveries made, in the course 
of the preparations for the embarkation, 
of the extent to which public and pri- 
vate plimder had been carried by the 
French army. Sir John Hope, who 
had been appointed governor of Lis- 
bon, took possession of the castle of 
Belem on the 10th September, and by 
his firm and vigorous conduct soon re- 
duced the unruly multitude to some 
degree of order. But the complaints 
which daily arose as to the enormous 
quantity of plunder which the French 
were about to carry off, under pretence 
of its being their private property, con- 
tinually increased, and become the oc- 
casion of much more serious embar- 
rassment. The museum, the treasury, 
the public libraries, the church plate, 
the arsenals of the state, equally with 
the houses of individuals, had been in- 
discriminately ransacked; most of the 
valuable articles left in the royal 
palace by the flying Regent were 
packed up and ready for embarkation. 
All the money in the public offices 
was laid hold off; even the sums lying 
in the Deposito Publico, a bank where 
they were placed to await the decision 
of the courts of law on matters of liti- 
gation, were appropriated by these in- 
satiable hands. Junot went so far as 
to demand five vessels to take away his 
personal effects. Matters at length 
rose to such a height that the British 
commanders felt themselves called up- 
on to interfere; and the commissioners 
to whom the execution of the conven- 
tion had been intrusted, with much 
difficulty, and after the most violent 
altercation, succeeded in putting a stop 
to the disgraceful spoliation. 

82. These high functionaries. Gene- 
ral Beresford and Lord Proby, acted 
with such firmness, that not only was 
the progress of the plunderers arrested, 
and much which had been seized from 
the public offices restored, but a gene- 
ral order was extorted from the French 
commander, enjoining the immediate 
restitution of all the property which had 



been taken from public or private estab- 
lishments within twenty-four hours. 
Yet so inveterate was the habitof spoli- 
ation in all ranks of the Frencji army, 
from the highest to the lowest, that 
within a few hours after this order was 
issued. Colonel Delambis, Junot's chief 
aide-de-camp, carried off the Prince Re- 
gent's horses; a valuable collection of 
private pictm'es was seized on by 
Junot himself; and two carriages be- 
longing to the Duke of Sussex were 
appropriated, which were only got back 
by the threat of detaining the marshal 
himself as a hostage. At length, how- 
ever, after vehement discussion, and a 
complete revelation of that extraordi- 
nary system of public and private plun- 
der which had been so long and dis- 
gracefully the characteristic of the 
French army, the greater part of this 
ill-gotten spoil was wrested from the 
invaders. On the 15th, the first divi- 
sion of the fleet sailed from the Tagus; 
by the 30th the whole were embarked: 
shortly after, Elvas and Almeida were 
given up in terms of the capitulation; 
and before the middle of October, not 
a French soldier remained on the soil 
of Portugal. Twenty -two thousand 
men were disembarked on the coasts 
of France ; thirty thousand had been 
placed, from first to last, by Napoleon 
under the orders of Junot; the re- 
mainder had perished of fatigue, disr 
ease, fallen in the field, or voluntarily 
enlisted in the British army. The 
convention, though loudly disapproved 
of by the British people, was, on the 
admission of the French themselves, 
carried into execution with scrupulous 
good faith by the government.* 

83. The subordinate arrangements 
consequent on the decisive events which 
had in this manner liberated Portugal 
were soon concluded. Such was the 
violence of the groundless clamour 
which arose in England on the subject 
of the convention, that all the generals 
engaged in it. Sir Hew Dalrymple, Sir 

* *' Tliat same public opinion, under the 
influence of a free constitution, wliicli con- 
demned the Convention of Cintra, enjoined 
to its government its faithful execution. In 
80 far as depended on the English govern- 
ment, the convention v^as executed with 
honourable fidelity."— Foy, iv. 356. 
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Hany Burrard^ and Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, were obliged to return to Great 
Britahi ; where, as already mentioned, 
their conduct in relation to it became 
the subject of deliberation to a court 
of inquiry, which, after a long and im- 
psirtial investigation, returned a report, 
distinguished by little ability, which, in 
subst^ce, found that no blame could be 
attached to any of these officers. Mean- 
while the army, deprived in this way 
for a time of the guidance of the brave 
leader who had in so glorious a manner 

* John Mcx)re was bom at Glasgow, on the 
13th November 1761. He was the eldest 
son of Dr John Moore, the author of ZeLuco 
and other celebrated works. Young Moore 
was educated at the public school and imi- 
versity of that city, aad was abroad for five 
years in company with his fe-ther, who was 
travelling tutor to the Duke of Hamilton, by 
which means he saw much of the world, 
gained a knowledge of modem languages, 
and acquired that suavity and elegance of 
mannerfor which he was remarkable through 
life. In 1776, he obtained an ensigncy in wie 
dlst regiment, then lying at Minorca^ and 
soon after a lieutenantcy in the 824 with 
which he served through all the campaigns 
of the American war. At the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary contest he was 
lieutenant-colonel of his old regiment, the 
51st, at the head of which he was employed 
in 1794 in the reduction of Corsica. Subse- 
quently he was engaged in the reduction of 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, in the 
West Indies, in which services he distin- 
guished himself so much that Sir Ralph 
AbercixJmby, in his public despatches, char- 
acterised his conduct as the ''admiration of 
the whole army.*' During the rebellion in 
Ireland, in 1798, he was again called into 
active service ; and the victory gained over 
the rebels in that year, at Wexford, was 
mainly owing to his talents and arrange- 
ments. In 1799 his valour and conduct were 
^ainevincedintheexpeditiontotheHelderi 
in 1801 he led the vanguard which firet landed 
in Aboukir Bay, and rushed with such vigour 
up the sandhills ; and in the dedsive battle 
of 21st March, in which he was wounded, his 
gallantry and conduct attracted universal 
notice. For these services he was made a 
knight of the Bath ; and for some yeais com- 
manded the army which occupied Sicily, 
until in 1807 he was sent in command of the 
expedition to the Baltic, from, which he was 
soon recalled to more glorious though mel- 
ancholy destinies, in the Spanish Peninsula. 
Brave, chivalrous, and high-spirited, no man 
ever more thoroughly understood the art of 
war, or more completely acquired the affec- 
tions while he commanded the respect of his 
soldiers ; and to the improvement of their 
discipline and increase of their comforts he 
devoted a largeportion of his attention. But 
though second to none in personal valour, he 
had not the energy and vigour necessary to 



led it to victory, was placed under the 
command of Sib John Moobe,* an of- 
ficer whose gallant conduct in Egypt, 
as well as his admirable skUl in the 
training and disciplining of his troops, 
had already rendered him distinguished 
among all his brethren in arms. His di- 
vision had landed and joined the other 
troops at Lisbon ; while another corps, 
fifteen thousandstrong, under the orders 
of Sib David Baibd,t whose gallantry 
and firmness had been conspicuous at 
the storming of Seringapatam, was as- 

reinstate the military character of England 
after the early disasters of the Revolutionary 
war ; and was unhappily possessed witib a 
desponding impression as to the capability 
of ttiis country to withstand the power of 
France on the Continent, which was very 
different fix>m the fearless confidence and in- 
domitable tenacity of dive or Wellington. 
The heroism he displayed in his last mo- 
ments, and the romantic circumstances at- 
tendii^ his death, have j ustly secured for him 
a lasting place in the grateful affections of 
his country, — Moore's Life, 2 vols., by his 
brother, London, 1832 : and Scottish Biography, 
iv. 28, 29. 

t David Baird was the second son of 
William Baird, Esq., of the Bairds of New- 
byth, in East Lotnian, an ancient and re- 
spectable family. He entered the army in 
December 16, 1772, as an ensign in the 2d 
Foot, and he was ere long engaged in serious 
service in that regiment, when it was des- 
patched to Madras in 1779, to take a part in 
the fonnidable war that then raged between 
the infent British settlements at Madras and 
the redoubtable forces of Hy der Ali. In July 
1780 Hyder's dreadful irruption into the Car- 
natic took place, when seventy thousand 
horse threatened with destruction the Httle 
army of five thousand men, who struggled to 
defend the Britfeh possessions on the coast. 
In this terrible campaign, young Baird was 
at once initiated into the most perilous and 
animating warfere. In September 1780, after 
a desperate and most heroic resistsmce, he 
was made prisoner by Hyder at the head of 
fifty thousand infantry and twenty-five thou- 
sand horse, in consequence of the accidental 
blowing up of the British ammunition-wag- 
gons in the centre of thefar square, which de- 
prived them of their whole reserve ammuni- 
tion, after the supply which the men had in 
their cartridge-boxes was expended in re- 
pelling the incessant charges of the Asiatic 
cavaliy. Even after this (Ssaster, and when 
their fittie square, now reduced to two hun- 
dred Europeans, had no weapons for their 
defence but the bayonets of the men and the 
swords of the oflScers, they repelled no less 
than thirteen charg«3 of Hyder's horse ; and 
at length the few survivors were only made 
prisoners by being fairly pierced through and 
overwhelmed by the ponderous elephants 
and innumerable squadrons of the ^lemy. 
Being made prisoner in this terrible con- 
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Bembled in tlie Britisli Islands, and was 
destined to land at Corunna, descend 
through Galicia, and co-operate "with 
those which had advanced from Por- 
tugal, in the plains of Leon. 

84. The two together, it was hoped, 
would amount to nearly forty thousand 
men, even after providing, in an ade- 
quate manner, for the security of Por- 
tugal, and the magazines and depots 
in the rear — a force which appeared, 
and doubtless was, if tolerably sup- 
ported by its Peninsular allies, capable 
of achieving great things for the de- 
liverance of Europe. Meanwhile the 
Spanish troops, fully five thousand 
strong, which had been liberated at 
Lisbon, were equipped anew at the 
expense of the British government, 
and despatched by sea to Catalonia, 
from whence the most pressing repre- 
sentations had been sent of the neces- 
sity of regular troops to aid the efforts 
and improve the discipline of the nu- 
merous peasants in arms in the pro- 
vince ; the Russian fleet, in conformity 
with the treaty, was conducted to the 
British harbours ; and a central junta 
was formed at Lisbon, to administer 
the affairs of the kingdom in the ab- 
sence of the Prince Regent. The pre- 
parations for the campaign being at 
length completed, the British troops 
began their march from the Portu- 
guese capital, for the seat of war at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. 

85. The decisive influence of the re- 
cent successes and central position of 
the English army in possession of the 
capital and principal strongholds of 
the country, rendered the appointment 

flict, Baird was conducted to Seringapatam, 
where lie was chained by the leg to another 
captive, and confined in a dungeon for three 
years and a half. In July 1784, however, he 
obtained his release upon the conclusion of 
the peace with Hyder, and was promoted to 
the rank of major in the Vlst regiment, of 
which he soonbecame lieutenant-colonel. In 
1791, he took an active part in the campaign 
against Tippoo Saib and the storming of the 
intrenched camp in front of Seringapatam, 
and in 1793 he commanded a brigade of Eu- 
ropeans at the siege of Pondicherry. After 
this he returned for a short time to Europe, 
but was again sent back to India as brigadier- 
general, in which capadty he commanded the 
stor j3aing pari^ at Seringapatam, of which an 
account has already been given.— -4mfe, Chap. 
XLix. § 27 ; Scottish Biogi'aphy, i 82, 83. 



of a central jimta, and the defeat of 
the local intrigues everywhere set on 
foot in order to obtain a preponderat- 
ing voice for particular men in its 
councils, a comparatively easy task in 
Portugal. But the case was very dif- 
ferent in Spain, where jealousy of fo- 
reign interference had already risen to 
a most extravagant height; where the 
people entertained a most exaggerated 
idea of their own strength and re- 
sources; and many different provincial 
governments, elected under the pres- 
sure of necessity in different parts of 
the country, had opposite and jarring 
pretensions to advance for the supreme 
direction of affairs. Much division, and 
manydangerous jealousies, were rapidly 
rising upon this subject, when the junta 
of Seville, whose prudence and success, 
as well as the consideration due to the 
great'cities and opulent province which 
they represented, had already invested 
them with a sort of lead in the affairs 
of the Peninsula, had the good fortune 
to bring forward a project which, from 
its equity and expedience, soon com- 
manded universal assent. This was, 
that the different supreme juntas, each 
on the same day, should elect two de- 
puties, who should, when imited to- 
gether, form the central government, 
to which all the local authorities were 
to be subject; that the local jimtas 
shouldneverthelesscontinue their func- 
tions, in obedience to the commands 
of the supreme junta; and that the 
seat of government should be some 
town in La Mancha, equally convenient 
for all the deputies. 

86. This proposal having met with 
general concurrence, the different pro- 
vincial juntas elected their respective 
representatives for the central govern- 
ment, which was installed with extra- 
ordinary pomp at Aranjuez in the end 
of September, and immediately com- 
menced its sittings. At first it con- 
sisted of twenty-four members, but 
their ranks were soon augmented, by 
the number of provinces which claimed 
the right of sending representatives, to 
thirty-five — an unhappy medium, too 
small for a legislative assembly, too 
large for an executive cabinet. Though 
it numbered several eminent men and 
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incorruptible patriots among its mem- 
bers, particularly Count floridaBlanca, 
who, though in ike eightieth year of his 
age, preserved undecayed the vigour of 
intellect and cautious policy which had 
distinguished his long administration; 
and Jovellanos, in whom the severities 
of a tedious captivity had still left un- 
extingmshed the light of an elevated 
understanding and the warmth of an 
imsuspecting heart ; yet it was easy to 
foresee, what subsequent events too 
mournfully verified, that it was not 
composed of the elements calculated 
either to communicate vigour and de- 
cision to the national counsels, or im- 
press foreign nations with a favourable 
idea of its probable stability. Formed 
for the most part of persons who were 
totally unknown, at least to public life, 
before the commencement of the revo- 
lution, and many of whom had been 
elevated to greatness solely by its con- 
vulsions, it was early distinguished by 
that overweening jealousy of its own 
importance, which in all men is the 
accompaniment of newly, and still more 
of undeservedly acquired power, and 
torn with intestine intrigues. These 
too broke out at a moment when the 
utmost possible unanimity and vigour 
were required to enable them to make 
head against the formidable tempest 
which was arising against them, under 
the guidance of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. 

87. The central junta displayed a 
becoming vigour in asserting the in- 
violability of their privileges against 
Cuesta, who had arrested one of its 
members ; but they were far from 
evincing equal eneigy in the more im- 
portant duty of providing for the wants 
of the military force which was to 
maintain the conflict. So completely 
had the idea of their own invincibility 
taken possession of the Spaniards, that 
they never once contemplated the pos- 
sibility of defeat. All their arrange- 
ments were based on the assimiption 
that they were speedily to drive the 
French over the Pyrenees, and intended 
to meet the contingencies which might 
then occur. They did not imitate the 
conduct of Kapoleon, who, after the 
drawn battle at Eylau, fortified aJl his 



strongholds as far back as the Rhine. 
Nothing was foreseen or provided for 
in case of disaster: there were no ma- 
gazines or reserved stores accumulated 
in the re^ no positions fortified, no 
fortresses armed; there was no money 
in the treasury, no funds in the mili- 
tary chests of the generals. The sol- 
diers were naked, destitute of shoes, 
and rarely supplied with provisions: 
the cavalry dismounted; the artiUeiy in 
the most wretched condition ; even the 
magnificent supplies which the gener- 
osity of England had thrown with such 
profuse bounty into the Peninsula were 
squandered or dilapidated by private 
cupidity, and seldom reached the pro- 
per objects of their destination. Cor- 
ruption in its worst form pervaded 
every department of the state; the in- 
ferior officers sold or plimdered the 
stores; the superior in many instances 
made free with the military chest. In 
the midst of the general misrule, the 
central junta, amidst eloquent and 
pompous declamation, could find no 
more worthy object of their practical 
deliberations than discussing the hon- 
orary titles which they were to bear, 
the ample salaries which they assigned 
to themselves, the dress they were to 
wear, and the form of the medals which 
were to be suspended round their necks. 
Duringtheprogress of thisgeneral scene 
of cupidity, imbecility, and vanity, no- 
thing efficient was done, either for the 
service of the armies or the defence of 
the state. This deplorable result is 
not to be ascribed exclusively, or even 
chiefly, to the character of the mem- 
bers of the central junta, or the leaders 
at the head of the troops. It arose from 
the nature of things — ^the overthrow of 
all regular government in Spain, and 
the jarring and conflicting interests of 
the popular assemblages by which its 
place hadbeen supplied. Democratic en- 
ergy is a powerful auxiliary, and when 
directed or made use of, in the first in- 
stance, by aristocratic foresight or des- 
potic authority, it often produces the 
most important results. But its vigoin: 
speedily exhausts itself, if not sustained 
by the lasting compulsion of terror or 
force ; and the tyranny of a Committee 
of Public Salvation is not less neces- 
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sary to give suoicess to its external ope- 
rations than to restore credit or useful- 
ness to its internal administration. 

88. In the north of Europe, however, 
decisive steps were adopted by the Brit- 
ish government, which had the happiest 
results, and succeeded in restoring to 
the Spanish standards ten thousand of 
the veteran soldiers whom the prudent 
foresight and anticipating perfidy of 
Napoleon had so early removed from 
the Peninsula. Ithasbeenalreadymen- 
tioned, that so early as spring 1807, the 
French Emperor had made it the price 
of his reconciliation with Spain, after 
the premature proclamation of the 
Prince of the Peace in the October 
preceding, that she should furnish six- 
teen thousand men to aid in the con- 
test in the north of Eui'ope, and that 
the corps of the Marquis of Eomana 
was in consequence forwarded to the 
shores of the Baltic. Soon after the 
commencement of hostilities ia the 
Peninsula, Castanos, who had entered 
into very cordial and confidential comr 
munications with Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
then chief in command at Gibraltar, 
strongly represented to that officer the 
great importance of conveying to the 
Spanish corps, which was stationed in 
Jutland, secret information as to. the 
real state of affairs, which was likely 
to lead to their at once declaring for 
the cause of their country. In conse- 
quence of this advice, the English gov- 
ernment made various attempts to com- 
municate with the Spanish forces, but 
they were at first frustrated by the 
vigilant eye which the French kept on 
their doubtful allies. At length, how- 
ever, by the address of a Catholic priest 
named Robertson, the dangerous com- 
munication was effected, and Eomana 
was informed, in a secret conference 
held in Lahn, of the extraordinary 
events which had occurred in the Pen- 

* Robertson was despatched in a boat from 
•Heligoland, of which the English had recent- 
ly taken possession, to the coast of Jutland : 
but the principal difficulty was to furnish 
him with a secret sign of intelligence, which, 
beyond the reach of any other's observation, 
might at once convince Romana of the reality 
and importance of his mission. This was at 
last fidlen upon in a very singular way. Eo- 
mana, who was an accomjjlished scholar, had 
■been formerly intimate with Mr Frere when 



insula — ^the victory in Andalusia, the 
repulse from Saragossa, the capitulation 
of Junot, the flight from IJfadrid.* 

89. Violently agitated at this heart- 
stirring intelligence, thenoble Spaniard 
did not for a moment hesitate as to the 
course which he should adopt. Robert- 
son was immediately sent back with a 
request that a British naval force might 
be forwarded to convey away his troops, 
and that, if possible, the assistance of 
Sir John Moore and the English troops 
at Goteburg might be granted in aid of 
the undertaking. The latter part of 
the request could not be complied with, 
as Sir John Moore, with the British 
troops, had already sailed for England; 
but Admiral Keats, with the fleet sta- 
tioned in those seas, drew near to the 
coast of Jutland, and suddenly appeared 
off Nyborg in the island of Funen. Ro- 
mana, having seized all the Danish craft 
he could collect, pushed across the arm 
of the sea which separated the main- 
land from that island, and, with the 
assistance of Keats, made himseK mas- 
ter of the port and castle of Nyborg. 
From thence he traversed another strait 
to Langland, where all the troops he 
could collect were assembled together, 
and publicly informed of the extraor- 
dinary events which had occurred in 
the Peninsula, and which went to sever 
them from the connection they had so 
long maintained with their brethren in 
arms. Kneeling around their standards^ 
wrought to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm by the intelligence they had re- 
ceived, with hands uplifted to heaven 
and tears streaming from their eyes, 
they unanimoiisly swore to remain 
faithful to their country, and brave all 
the anger of the Emperor Napoleon, in 
the attempt to aid its fortimes. 

90. Such was the universal zeal which 
animated them, that one of the regi- 
ments which lay at Ebeltoft having 

ambassador in Spain ; and one day, having 
called when he was reading the Gests of the 
Cid, the English ambassador suggested a con- 
jectm-al emendation of one of the lin es. t Ror 
mana instantly perceived the propriety of 
the proposed emendation ; and this line so 
amended was made the passport which Ro- 
bertson was to make use of, wMch at once 
proved successful.— Southey,^ ii 337. 

f ** Aun vea el hora que vos Merezea dos tajito. '* 
Mr Frere proposes to read " Merezcedes taritb.*' 
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received the intelligence at ten in the 
evening, immediately started, and jour- 
neying all night and the greater part of 
the next day, reached their comrades at 
the point of embarkation in time to get 
off, after having marched fifty miles in 
twenty-one hours. Nine thousand five 
himdred were brought away, and after 
touching at Goteburg were forwarded 
in transports by the English govern- 
ment to the coasts of Galicia, where 
they were disembarked amidst shouts 
of joy before the middle of September, 
in time to share in the dangers which 
the efforts of Napoleon were preparing 
for theu' country. The remainder, be- 
ing stationed in the middle of Jutland, 
could not be rescued, and were made 
prisoners by the French troops; and 
as the horses of two of the regiments 
of cavalry which embarked could not 
be provided for in the English ships, 
they were abandoned on the beach by 



the horsemen whom they had trans- 
ported so far from their native plains. 
These noble animals, eleven hundred in 
number, of the true Andalusian breed, 
all of which were unmutilated, seemed 
to share in the passions which agitated 
their masters. No sooner were they li- 
berated on the sands from control, than, 
forming into squadrons, they charged 
violently with loud cries against each 
other ; and when the British fleet hove 
out of sight, they could still be dis- 
cerned by telescopes, fighting with each 
other on the beach, surrounded by the 
dead and the dying, with all the fury 
of human passions.* 

* This singular anecdote as to the horses, 
which were all of the highest breed, and in 
the finest condition, is related by Southey on 
the authority of Sir Richard Keats himself, 
as well as in a contemporary journal, Plain 
Engluhman, i. 294, on the same high testi- 
, mony.—SouTHEYi ii. 346. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

Note A, p. 64. 

«.«i«?^Pl® °^*^® diminution of crime in British India, within the last twenty years the 

convictions for seno^^rimes in the Comi; of Nizamut A^wlut, at Calcutta, may be ^oted 

" Transpor- 

1. tation. 

145 



Team. 


Death. 


1816, 


115 


1817, 


114 


1818, 


54 


1819, 


94 




Team. 


1816 to 1818, 


1825 to 1827, 



282 



345 



Tean. 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 



Death. 
55 
58 
50 

rr 



tation. 

824 
278 
165 
119 



ClECaiT COUET OF BENGAL. 
Braglary. Cattle Stealing. 



Tean. 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 



67 
65 



171 
153 



1036 



31 



150 
49 



LaroeoT. 
1516 



Uordeis. 

406 



Lower and Western Provinces of Bengal. 

T^^ Sentenced. Years. Gane Eobberiea. 

1826, .... 13,869 | 1807, . . H81 

■»r ^^^' ooo onn * * ^'^^^ 1824, . , 234 

-Martin, ix. 322, 329. 

Note B, p. 64. 

Table exhibitmg the increase of committals in the British Islands from 1805 to 1837. 



Years. 


England. 


Ireland. 




1805, 


4,605 


2,644 


89 


1807, 


4,446 


2.890 


114 


1820, 


9,318 


12,476 


1486 


1825, 


9,964 


16,515 


1876 


1830, 


18,107 


16,192 


2063 



Yeara. 


England. 


Ireland. 


Scotland. 


1832, 


20,829 


16,056 


2451 


1834, 


22,451 


21,381 


2711 


1836, 


20,984 


23,982 


2852 


1837, 


23,612 


24,458 


2922 



7w® ^.?^^^'? n"^^' ^ioSf''^ Bretamf> ii. 289, 297; Pari. Paper Comrrmis, 1812, and 

Pari, mums of Crimes in 1834-6, Porter's Pari. Tables, i. 1837, 144, 145, and vii. 122, 140" 

S^x?^i *^® decrease of crime in different provinces of India, during the same period. 

with the deplorable increase of offences of the same description in the British Islands. 

England and WALES.--Cases of Shooting, Stabbing, and Poisonine. 

}13 f I 1^28, 72 I 1830, 86 I 1832, 132 

1827, 82 I 1829, 81 | 1831,' 104 | 1833, 138 

Western Provinces of India. 

1^^^'^^''^^% , icooa""^'^'*'^ o^. . ITiolent Depredations. 

l«21-2d, 232 1818-20, 877 1818-20 TOOn 

1827-28, 118 I 1827-28; 185 | 1527-28; ^ 

Violent Affrays in Kishennngnr. Gang Eobberies in Do. 

1807, 482 I 1808, 329 

1824, 33 I 1824, 10 



512 
Bengal Circuit Court, Sentenced. 
1822-24, 2170 

1825-27, 1524 

Criminal cases tried, &c., in the Supreme Court at Calcutta, in three years ending 1832. 

Years. OftaamuL PavsAns nntnmtHj^ Tv^ ..-_t^.;i PtonertT h^Iati Tvyi J * 



Years. 
1830, 
1831, 



Offences. 



Persons committed. Do. oonvioted. 



3556 625 i36'383 

1304 1256 675 123,714 

xoo-6, 1329 2023 718 62,981 

—Robertson's ClvU Government of India/ and Martin, ix. 326, 335. 



4,854 
33,828 
6,793 



Sentences for Crime in Lower and Western Provinces of Bengal, in two periods of two years 



Lower Provinces. 

1824 and 1826, 
1827 and 1828, 

Western ProTinees. 

1824 and 1826, 
1827 ^d 1828, 
—Martin's India, ix. 326, 



and Robberr. 

165 

96 



460 
271 



Do. irith torture 
or wounding. 



901 
512 



83 
34 



Harder. 
358 
196 

311 



248 



811 

185 



47 



180 
118 
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Contrast this with the hicrease 


of serions 


last fifteen years, and in Ireland in the same 




Glasgow, laas^. 


Ireland, 






lUtioorieriMtterimeto 


182S47. 


Ymn. 


Jury. 


vtMlaPopuktioaiiieaeh 


Com. 
fidUdd. 


1822, 


98 


1 to 1540 


15,251 


1823, 


114 


.. 1366 


14,632 


1824, 


118 


.. 1361 


15,258 


1825. 


160 


.. 1037 


15,516 


1826, 


183 


.. 909 


16,318 


1827, 


170 


.. 1041 


18,031 


1828, 


212 


.. 873 


14,683 


1829, 


239 


.. 790 


15,271 


1830, 


271 


.. 719 


15,794 



crime, tried by jury, in Glasgow, during the 
period. 

Glasgow, is2^»7. Irelaitd, 

m_. ju B*tioofa«ri«B«rtBi«to 182»7. 

Tned by vboia PoBoIation iaeadi Ooa- 
' — -rear fad Gliugov. 

1 to 848 
768 



Tern. 

1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835. 
1836, 
1837, 
183S, 



Jnij. 

238 
272 
341 



348 

329 
392 
454 



. 633 

. 741 

. 645 

. 556 



16,192 
16,036 
17,819 
21,381 
22,867 
2^891 
24,468 
26,6^ 



—Porter's Farl Tables, 1 145. CombmcUim Committee Evidence, 1838, 267. 

Note C, p. 65. 
In Holkar's country alone the number of villages rebuilt and repeopled was,— 

1818, 260 28 35 ""^ 



1819, 343 

1820, 508 
-Malcolm's Central India, Appendix. 



52 



106 
72 



249 
267 



Note D, p. 65. 

The following is a statement of the wages of labour under the Peishwa's government in 
1814, and the British in 1828 :— 



1814— Peislnm. 1828— Kltith. 

Rupees moathly. Rupees monthly. 

Carpenter, . 12—40 15 — 45 

Sawyer, . . 8 15—22 

Smith, . . lS-20 15—30 

Tileman, . . 12 15—18 



1814-Peiahwa. 1828-Biiaah. 

Rupees montidj. Rq>ee6 montbly. 

Bricklayer, . 15—20 25—35 

Tailor, . . 6 9—11 

Camel-man, . 5 7 — 9 

Palanquin-man, 10 15—16 



No change in the value of money during this period. — Colonel Sykbs* Bomhay Siatistics, 
lords' Committee, 1830; and Martin, ix. 352. 

Note E, p. Q6. 

The following table shows the rapid increase in the export trade from Britain to India 
within the last twenty-five years, and illustrates both the advancing opulence and comfort 
of the inhabitants of Hindostan, and the incalculable importance of this branch of com- 
merce, if established on prmciples equitable both toward the East and West, to the inhabi- 
tants of the British Islands. 



Tears. 


Exports— 
OfflcSa value. 


Tears. 


oSKriue. 


Tears. 


Exporte— 
OfBdal value. 


1814, . 


£1,874,690 


1822, . 


£3,444,443 


1830, . 


. .£4,087,311 


1815, . 


. 2,665,761 


1823, . 


3,416,575 


1331, . 


4,105.444 


1816, . 


2,589,453 


1824, . 


3,476,213 


1832, . 


4,235,483 


1817, . 


3,338,715 


1825, . 


3,173,213 


1833, . 


4,714,619 


1818, . 


3,572.164 


1826, . 


. 3,471,652 


1334, . 


4,644,318 


1819, . 


2,347,083 


1827, . 


4,636.190 


1835, . 


5,456,116 


1820, . 


8,037,911 


1828, . 


4,467,673 


1836, . 


6,750,842 


1821, . 


3,544^395 


1829, . 


4,100,002 


1837, . 


5,876,241 



—Porter's Pari. TaMes, L 193, 195; and Progress of the Nation, ii. 102. 

Note P, p. 69. 

The following was the Eevenue of India in the year 1831-2 : — 

Brought forward. 
Mint Receipts, 
Stamps, 

Judicial Fees and Fines, 
Layer and Akbarew, 
Marine and Pilotage, 
Calcutta Excise, 



Land Revenue, 


£11,671.188 


Professions and Ferries, 


213,072 . 


Salt and Licenses, . 


2,314,982 


Customs, 


1,380,099 


Opium, . 


1,442,670 


Post-office, 


103,501 


Tobacco, . 


63,048 



£17, 



188.460. 

60.518 
328,300 

70,469 
764,759 

45,974 

19,106 



Carryforward, £17,188,460 
-ParL Papers, May 1834; and Mabtix, ix. 113. 



Total, £18,477,586 
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